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PREFACE 

TO  THE  AUtERICAN    EDITION. 


Among  those  authors  who  have  rendered  important  ser* 
▼ices  to  the  cause  of  education,  the  name  of  Mr.  Pinnock 
stands  conspicuous  hoth  in  England  and  this  country,  and 
no  apology  therefore  is  deemed  necessary  in  introducing  to 
the  Amerksan  public  this  first  edition  of  his  Modem  Greogra- 
phy«  The  editor  was  induced  to  attempt  a  revision  of  it 
from  a  belief  that  it  is  in  many  respects  superior  to  other 
publications  of  a  similar  character  now  in  use  in  this  country, 
and  that  it  is  worthy  of  a  place  as  a  class  book  in  our 
academies  and  seminaries,  and  a  book  of  reference  for  count- 
ing-houses and  families. 

This  woric,  it  will  be  seen,  by  referring  to  the  preface  of 
Mr.  Pinnock,  is  intended  to  combine  in  a  convenient  volume, 
with  the  geographical  features  of  each  country,  the  most 
prominent  facts  in  their  history.  Numerous  additions  have 
been  made  in  the  revision,  particularly  in  the  pait  relative 
to  America,  which  has  been  rewritten  and  extended  over 
one  hundred  pages.  The  modem  dividons  and  various 
revolutions  in  South  America  have  also  been  particularly 
noticed,  and  the  recent  discoveries  of  voyagers  and  travel- 
lers have  received  our  attenti<ni.  Material  alterations  have 
abo  been  made  in  those  parts  of  the  woric  which  relate  to 
the  Eastem  Continent ;  the  whole  presenting  a  picture  of  the 
present  state  of  the  world  as  fiur  as  it  is  known. 


W  PREFACE. 

To  fiicilitate  the  progress  of  learners  and  the  convemenoe 
of  teachers,  questions  referring  to  the  maps  have  heen  added 
to  the  original  ODea^  following  each  chapter. 

With  these  hrief  preliminary  ohserraticMis,  this  work  ia 
sahmitted  to  instnicters  of  youth  and  others,  with  a  confideat 
hope  that  it  will  prove  an  acceptahle  auxiliary  to  the  cause 
:    of  education. 
^  EDWIN  WILLIAMS. 


PREFACE 

TO   THE    ENGLISH    EDITION. 


Encoubagbd  by  the  very  flattering  reeeption  which  the 
Author's  numeroua  works  oa  Education  have  received  from 
the  public,  he  has  been  induced  to  devote  his  whole  time 
and  attention  to  that  subject ;  and,  perceiving  that  a  great 
improvement  might  be  made  in  the  mode  of  imparting  the 
li^her  branches  of  instruction,  he  has  compiled  the  following 
work  for  the  more  advanced  pupils,  with  the  view  of  meet- 
ing the  progressive  knowledge  of  the  age.  The  continued 
rapid  sale  of  large  impressions  of  his  more  juvenile  publica- 
tions, bear  ample  testimony  to  the  reputation  they  have' 
acquired ;  he  therefore  trusts  that  the  present  work  will  be 
Ibinid  equally  worthy,  and  enjoy  an  equal,  share  of  public 
fiivour. 

As  there  are  no  subjects  of  greater  interest,  or  of  more 
solid  value,  than  those  of  Geography^  Astronomy^  and  BRm^ 
Umfy  they  should  form  part  of  the  education  of  every  youth ; 
as  nothing  tends  so  much  to  enlighten  and  improve  the  mind, 
and  to  enlarge  the  understanding,  as  the  cultivation  of  these 


By  GsooHAPHY  we  know  the  figure  and  magnitude  of  the 
Earth,  and  the  situation  of  every  place  thereon ;  by  Histobt 
we  are  made  acquainted  with  every  important  occurrence 
throughout  the  world ;  and  by  AsTRONOBfr  we  know  how 
to  calculate  the  duration  of  time,  seasons,  years,  cycles, 
and  epochs,  to  measure  the  distances,  motions,  and  magni- 
tudes, and  prove  the  conjunctions,  oppositions,  aspects,  £c., 
of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

Such  being  the  uses  and  value  of  geography,  astronomy, 
and  history,  they  should  be  among  the  first,  and  occupy  the 
greatest  portion  of  the  studies  of  mankind. 

1* 


Ti  PREFACE. 

The  design  of  this  work  is  to  present  to  the  mind  a  lively 
and  pleasing  picture  of  the  whole  world ;  for  which  purpoee, 
the  Author  has  herein  described  all  the  different  countries  of 
the  globe,  at  different  periods,  the  memorable  places  which 
they  have  contained,  or  do  contain  at  the  present  day,  and 
also  the  various  tribes  or  nations  by  which  they  have  been 
severally  peopled;  together  with  all  the  most  interesting 
facts  in  history. 

Geographies,  in  general,  are  written  in  a  very  uninviting 
form,  l^ing  burdened  with  technical  terms,  dry  descriptions, 
and  other  forbidding  matter,  which  rather  serve  to  repress 
than  to  excite  a  thirst  afler  knowledge,  and  a  spirit  of  in- 
quiry.    The  intention  of  this  work,  therefore,  is  to  obviate 
these  objections,  by  exhibiting  this  valuable  science,  geog- 
raphy, in  a  more  pleasing  dress,  by  blending  such  a  portion 
of  history  as  shall  make  it  more  useful  and  interesting.     In 
this  department,  the  present  school  geographies  are  very 
deficient ;  for  it  is  of  little  use  to  know  mere  names,  or  to 
become  acquainted  with  mere  localities.     Of  what  possible 
value  can  it  be  to  a  child,  or  even  to  an  adult,  to  know  that 
there  have  been  such  places  as  Babylon^  Carthage,  &c.,  or 
even  the  modern  names  of  Peru,  Mexico,  &c.,  without  a 
knowledge  of  their  history.     Geography  without  history  is 
a  mere  blank.     What  renders  a  spot  most  interesting,  is  the 
history  of  the  men  who  flourished  there,  and  the  deeds  they 
have  performed ;  by  these  are  cities,  towns,  and  even  vil- 
lages, consecrated  in  the  eyes  of  posterity;   for,  as  Dr. 
Johnson  admirably  observes,  "  Far  frem  me  and  my  friends; 
be  such  frigid  philosophy,  as  may  conduct  us  indifferent  and 
unmoved  over  any  ground  which  has  been  dignified  by  wis* 
dom,  bravery,  or  virtue.     That  man  is  little  to  be  envied, . 
whose  patriotism  would  not  gain  force  upon  the  plains  of 
Marathon,  or  whose  piety  would  not  grow  warmer  among 
the  ruins  of  lona.^^     As  the  picture  of  history  is  so  immense, 
a  concentration  of  its  leading  features  must  be  peculiarly 
valuable  to  the  rising  generation :  it  has  been,  therefore,  a 
great  object  of  the  Author  to  combine  as  much  history  as 
the  limits  of  the  work  will  admit ;  for  it  is  history  which 
gives  us  the  experience  of  the  past,  and  enables  us  to  presage 
the  future;  it  is  the  universal  bpok  in  which  every  one, 
possessed  of  discernment,  is  sure  to  find  a  lesson  to  suit  him ; 
it  instructs  the  soldier — enlightens  the, merchant — ^preparsB 
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the  stftteonaii — and  points  out  to  the  philosopher  the  interest* 
iikg  and  curiouel  progress  of  the  human  mind ;  in  a  word,  it 
forms  the  judgment,  and  nourishes  the  conversation  of  all 
the  members  of  society.  In  this  volume,  therefore,  will,  it 
is  hoped,  be  found  the  sum  and  substance,  or  the  esaence  of 
Geography  and  History ;  such  as  shall  be  peculiarly  well 
adi^ted  for  the  use  of  schools,  private  tuition,  or  self.in. 
structers. 

The  Author  trusts  that  he  has  thus  not  only  made  a  great 
improvement  in  the  mode  of  communicating  knowledge  so 
valuable,  but  also  in  the  form  and  matter,  his  great  object 
having  been  to  combine  as  much  information  as  possible, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  it  of  easy  acquirement ;  and 
by  following  the  plan  here  laid  down,  the  essence  of  the 
whole  will  be  indelibly  fixed  on  the  memory. 

The  work  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  teaching  in  classes^ 
it  being  so  written  and  arranged,  that  one  hundred  pupils 
may  as  easily  be  taught  by  it  as  one ;  and  it  will  also  be 
found  equally  convenient  to  the  heads  of  families,  who  wish 
to  teach  their  own  children,  or  to  adults^  who  have  long 
passed  their  period  of  tuition,  and  who  wish  to  acquire  in- 
struction by  private  reading.  The  methods  of  teaching  here 
pursued  are  those  of  ana^si^^  comparison,  and  demonstration, 
to  which  is  added,  such  a  strict  catechetical  scrutiny  as 
thoroughly  to  investigate  and  prove  the  learner's  attainments, 
so  as  to  discriminate  between  his  apparent  and  his  real  ac- 
quirements ;  all  of  which  are  equally  applicable  to  self- 
instructers.  One  great  object  which  the  Author  has  had 
in  view  has  been  to  write  an  agreeable  and  useful  book  ;  he 
has  therefore  noticed  such  places  only  as  have  been  rendered 
memorable  by  some  event  of  political  importance,  or  by 
some  biographical  or  historical  celebrity. 

He  begs  leave  also  to  make  a  fow  remarks  upon  his  sys- 
tem of  interrogation,  which  differs  from  all  other  methods. 
From  the  writer's  great  experience  in  teaching,  he  has  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  mode  here  adopted  is  far  supe- 
rior to  any  other  now  in  use ;  for  it  is  at  the  moment  a  lesson 
is  read,  that  a  minute  and  critical  examination  of  the  pupil 
should  be  gone  into,  so  that  the  progress  of  his  knowledge 
may  be  nicely  and  fairly  ascertained ;  otherwise,  every  step 
he  takes  is  that  of  uncertainty,  like  a  traveller  who  has  lost 
his  way  in  a  wilderness.     By  the  adopticm  of  this  plan,  the 
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tfi9f  makes  no  fake  atep,  bm  ereiy  new  lessen  is  easy  Id 
ym,  and  readily  understood ;  whereas,  if  this  be  negleoted, 
and  the  pa|nl  be  taught  upon  the  plan  of  putting  questions  at 
some  future  period,  loosely  and  promiscuously,  nothing  will 
prove  more  injurious  to  him,  for  he  will  be  continually  be- 
wildered and  in  confusion ;  consequently,  it  will  create  in 
him  a  di^ike  to  leamhug,  and  even  in  the  course  of  years, 
he  will  thereby  gain  comparatively  nothing  to  compensate 
him  for  the  time  spent  in  acquiring  it. 

The  great  advantages  which  this  plan  possesses  over  others 
are,  that  it  calls  forth  the  intellectual  faculties  more  promptly, 
and  imparts  much  more  instruction  in  less  time  than  possibly 
can  be  attained  by  any  other  mode,  with  much  more  ease 
both  to  the  teacher  and  the  pupil,  and  with  much  greater 
efficiency :  that  it  induces  confirmed  habits  of  attention,  ap- 
plication,  and  accuracy,  as  well  as^of  close  thinking  and  just 
reasoning :  contrary  to  the  old  systems,  it  teadies  notlung 
imperfectly ;  and  from  its  very  nature,  it  excites  in  young 
people  a  love  of  literature,  and  a  thirst  for  knowledge. 
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GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY. 


1.— INTRODUCTION. 


1.  Geography  and  Histoky  are  the  most  useful  and  intereBtinjpr  of 
all  the  Sciences.  The  former  gives  a  description  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  the  latter  of  its  inhabitants  and  events. 

2.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  these  sciences  should  be 
attended  to  in  early  years,  as  being  the  most  necessary  to  a  liberal 
education. 

3.  They  may  be  truly  said  to  be  inseparable  and  faithful  compa- 
nions ;  for  the  acquirement  of  the  one  is  but  of  little  value  without 
an  equal  knowledge  of  the  other. 

4.  A  knowledge  of  Geography  is  much  more  easily  attained  than 
a  knowledge  of  History  ;  because  Geography  is  learned  by  the  eye, 
as  well  as  by  the  ear^  and  is  therefore  stamped  on  the  mind  by  images, 
while  History  is  learned  by  words  only. 

5.  The  science  of  Geography  cannot  be  completely  understood 
without  considering  the  earth  as  a  planet,  or  as  a  body  moving  round 
another  at  a  very  considerable  distance  from  it. 

Ohaervation. — The  science  of  Chronology  is  also  of  great  value  in 
perfecting  the  study  of  Geography  and  History,  as  it  traces  and  adjusts 
the  times  wherein  any  remarkable  event  occurred. 

6.  The  science  which  treats  of  the  planets,  and  other  heavenly 
bodies,  is  called  Astronomy.  Hence  the  necessity  of  including  such 
a  portion  of  Astronomy  as  is  requisite  for  our  purpose,  which  will  be 
found  in  another  part  of  the  work,  under  the  head  of — ABtronomical 
Geography f  or  Summary  View  of  the  Solar  SystcTti, 

7.  Tne  History  of  the  World  is  generally  divided  into  two  great 
parts, — Ancient  and  Modem. 

8.  ANCIENT  HISTORY  is  that  which  comprises  the  whole  period 
from  the  Creation  of  the  World,  down  to  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire 
in  the  West,  libout  the  year  476,  which,  added  to  the  4004  years  before 
the  birth  of  Our  Saviour,  make  a  period  of  4480  years. 

Ofce. — ^At  this  time,  also,  ends  the  illustrious  list  of  ancient  or 
classic  authors,  for  whom  mankind  are  indebted  to  Greece  and  Rome, 
those  two  chief  theatres  of  human  glory ;  but  it  will  be  ever  regretted, 
that  a  small  part  only  of  their  writings  has  come  to  our  hands. 

9.  Upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  Empire,  several  new  states  arose 
in  Italy  and  other  parts,  consisting  of  Goths,  Huns,  VandaU,  and 
other  barbarians,  under  whom  literature  was  nearly  extinguished, 
and  the  works  of  the  learned  destroyed,  with  the  exceptions  above 
mentioned. 
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Oht,  From  this  period,  A.  D.  476,  Europe  produced  hw  nmmem 
worthy  of  record,  during  the  space  of  more  than  a  thousand  j ears  ; 
a  period  which  historians,  with  great  propriety,  denominate  the  nASK 
br  Gormc  asbs. 

10.  MODERN  HISTORY  commences  from  the  down&n  of  tho 
Romans  in  the  West,  and  comes  down  to  the  present  time,  compre- 
hending about  1350  years. 

11.  Some  geographers  and  historians  make  a  MIDDLE  AGE, 
which  considers  the  state  of  the  earth  from  the  age  of  Coru/Umting 
the  Great,  (in  the  4th  Century,)  to  the  taking  of  QmBtantinopU  by 
Mahomet  the  Second,  about  the  middle  of  the  15tfa  Century ;  the  chief 
object  of  which  is  to  render  the  histories  of  those  times  intelligible. 

12.  Ancisnt  History  is  divided  into  two  grand  branches ;  namely. 
Sacred  History  and  Profane  Hiwtory, 

13.  Sacred  History  is  so  called,  because  it  treats  of  the  works  of 
God,  and  gives  the  history  of  his  favoured  people,  the  Jews.  It 
includes  4004  years,  or  forty  centuries,  without  interruption ;  namely, 
from  the  Creation  of  the  worid  to  Jesus  Christ. 

14.  Its  authority  rests  upon  the  sacred  writings,  that  are  contained 
in  the  Book  called  the  Bible,  which  is  composed  of  two  parts,  the  (Hd 
and  New  Testaments. 

15.  The  excellency  of  the  Bible,  so  revered  among  Christians,  ren- 
ders the  introduction  of  it  in  every  family  a  sacred  duty ;  this  circum- 
stance makes  it  of  paramount  importance,  that  young  people  should 
be  well  instructed  in  Sacred  Geography  also,  a  branch  of  education 
hitherto  much  neglected. 

16.  Profane  Hcstory  is  so  called,  because  it  treats  of  the  people 
who  knew  not  the  true  God.  It  is  shorter  than  Sacred  History,  by 
seventeen  centuries,  because  it  does  not  commence  till  after  the 
Deluge,  which  happened  seventeen  centuries  after  the  creation  of  the 
world. 

17.  Its  authority  reste  on  the  traditions  of  nations,  their  monuments, 
fables,  or  histories ;  and  includes  thirty-three  centuries. 

18.  Profane  History  is  generally  divided  into  three  eras,  according 
to  the  degree  of  truth  which  they  present,  and  to  the  measure  of  con- 
fidence which  they  ought  to  inspire. 

19.  These  eras  are, — 1.  The  uncertain  times  ; — ^2.  The  fabuijous 
or  HEROIC  TIMES  ; — 3.  The  historic  times. 

20.  The  uncertain  times  are  so  denominated,  because  there  is  very 
little  certainty  of  the  dates  which  they  indicate,  and  the  monuments 
whi<fc  they  mention  :  they  include  five  centuries. 

21.  The  FABULOTTS  or  heroic  times  are  so  called,  because  they  are 
the  era  of  the  heroes  or  demi.gods ;  the  brilliant  times  of  mythology 
and  fable :  they  include  ten  centuries. 

22.  The  msTORicAL  times  are  so  called,  because  they  are  the  era  in 
which  history  was  begun  to  be  written,  and  to  be  established  upon 
more  certain  authority:  they  include  eight  centuries. 

23.  The  FIRST  ERA,  called  the  uncertain  times,  shews  the  un- 
certain origin  of  the  most  famous  nations  of  antiquity ;  that  of  the 
Assyrians,  whom  we  suppose  to  have  founded  the  first  empire ;  that 
of  the  Egyptians,  who  were  the  first  that  cultivated  the  sciences ; 

24.  That  of  the  Greeks,  who  have  secured  to  themselves  immortal 
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honmir  in  the  history  of  the  human  race,  by  the  elegance  fuld  polite. 
iMM  of  their  manoeiB,  the  superiority  of  their  genius,  and  the  excel, 
lency  of  their  arts ; 

S5.  That  of  the  Fhenieiana,  Who  first  practised  navigation,  and 
made  commerce  flourisli ;  that  of  thd  Trojant^  who  are  indebted  for 
their  celebrity  to  the  immortal  pages  of  Houmt  .-  in  a  word,  that  of  all 
the  other  ancient  nations  which  derive  their  origin  from  periods  in. 
volved  in  the  remotest  obscurity. 

26.  The  3ECOND  ERA,  esdled  the  kervie  or  fiAukhu  timet^  pre. 
sents  those  prodigies  created  by  the  imagination,  or  embellished  by 
fable,  which  even  in  our  days*  under  .the  name  of  xttbdlogt,  feed.our 
most  poetical  ideas,  and  are  the  source  of  our  most  elegant  allusions. 
We  derive  them  from  the  Greeks,  to  whom  this  en  serins  exehtsirely 
to  belong.  ,  ^ 

27.  0?  all  the  nations  which  then  peopled  the  profane  world,  the 
Greeks  alone  merit  attention.  We  see  them,  as  it  were,  coming;  out 
of  their  woods,  and  exchanging  the  most  saviige,  for  the  mostpohshed 
and  amiable  mauners. 

.  28.  We  see  them  form  into  societies.  A  number  of  petty  kingdoms 
rise  up ;  a  multitude  of  heroes  advisee,  who,  by  the  gratitude  of  the 
nation,  or  fiction  of  the  poets,  people  the  heavens  under  the  denomi. 
nation  of  demi.godsi  after  having  cleared  the  earth  as  avengers  of 
wrongs  and  protectors  of  humanity. 

29.  At  the  THIRD  ERA,  called  the  hutorieal  times,  we  quit  the 
entertaining  labyrinth  of  fable^  to  enter  mto  Uie  more  useful  path  of 
history.  Here  we  see  the  ancient  Monarcht  of  the  Asstbjass  begun 
in  obscurity,. and  continued  in  incertitude,  destroy  itself  under  Sa^da- 
nofioluM,  and  produce  three  new  natioiw,  who  were  mixed  two  centu. 
ries  after,  under  the  sceptre  of  Ctbds,  and  give  birth  to  the  brilliant 

MONAKCHT  of  the  PsBSIAIVSi  . 

30.  The  PHRSiANSi  in  tbetr  turn,  (who  invaded  Greece  under  i^antM 
and  XerxeSf)  fell  under  the  MAcsDomAN  k>web,  which,  like  a  thunder. 
hollii  crushed  and  annihilated  all  with  its  i^ilendid  and  tremendous 
exertions  ;  and  at  length  was  itself  lost  in  the  ruins  it  had  formed. 
Idttch  was  the  fate  of  AI^EXAKDER  and  his  Empire ! 

SI.  We  see  upon  the  map,  its  great  extent,  its  short  duration,  and 
the  divers  states  which  wexe  formed  up<m  its  broken  remains.  These 
were  the  kingdoms  of  EGYPT,  rendered  so  celebrated  by  the  Ptole- 
miea;  that  of  SYRIA,  by  the  Seleucidesf  that  of  THRACIA,  which 
was  soon  after  subdued ;  and  that  of  Macedonia,  as  it  was  in  the  time 
of  Fhilip. 

32.  Peofanx  Histobt  gives  the  history  of  the  various  nations  which 
sprung  from  Noah.  The  chief  of  which  are  the  four  great  monarchies ; 
namely,  the  Asstbiait,  PsBSiAir,  Macbdovuh,  and  Roman. 

33.  The  other  nations,  of  less  note,  are  the  StdatdanMr  TyHoMy 
DfofaaUf.  PhrygianM,  and  "Ctuihaginum» ;  the  last  of  these  u  r^dered 
particularly  celebrated  by  its  glorious  struggle  against  the  Romans. 


QUBSnONS  FOR  K3UUIfmATI0N. 

1.  WlNt  ana  the  two  DMattttefol  sciences  t   Wluut  do  they  describe  t 
%  When  ahould  these  sciences  be  attended  to  ?  and  wbj  f  ^ 
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t.  Wby  an  tbmy  inaepazmMe  and  Ikithfal  compankiBi  T 
4.  Why  ii  GeogTm>h7  more  easily  attained  than  History  f 

"What  other  sciences  are  there-,  beeide*  Hislozy,  that  contribute  tf  tba  aCtt^ 

of  Geography  ?— 5, 8. 
What  is  Astronomy  7  What  is  Chronology  I  And  why  the  necessity  of  inclodinc 
these  in  the  study  of  Geofrap hy  ?— 5,  0. 
7.  How  is  the  History  of  the  World  gmariOf  dirided  ? 
What  is  Ancient  History !  8.— What  Modem  1—10. 
When  does  Ancient  History  close  1  and  what  is  its  pexiod  V>6. 
To  what  great  nations  are  we  indebted  for  all  our  knowledge  of  the  Arts» 
Sciences,  and  Literature  in  general  T— Oftr. 
9.  What  nations  arose  up  or  eztingoished  Laterat ve  on  the  downfaS  of  the  Ro- 
mans 1    Wheni 
What  period  is  denominated  the  dark  or  Gothic  ages  !  and  why  \-~Oht. 
When  does  Modem  History  commence  ?  and  how  long  continne  ? 
11.  What  is  meant  by  the  MiOU  Agt^  or  Middle  Ages  ?  and  what  their  object  T 
IS.  How  is  Ancient  History  divided ! 

IS.  What  is  Sacred  History  f  what  its  dumtion  ?  its  authority  ?>-I4. 
15.  Why  should  Sacred  Geogr^>hy  make  a  part  of  Education  ? 
10.  What  is  ftofane  History  1  iu  length  t  its  authority  ?->I7,  And  how  diyided  ?— 

18,10. 
9MK  What  is  meant  1^  the  uncertain  times!  the  £abttlous  or  heroic  times?— SL- 
The  Historical  times  ?--38. 
What  does  the  First  Era  show  T— SS,  94,  S5.  The  Secondl— 9S.  The  Third  ?->sgi 
SI.  What  great  SUtes  were  founded  imen  the  broken  remains  of  the  Einpirs  oC 
Alexander,  (the  Grecian  or  Maceaonian*  Empire  ?) 
What  are  the  chief?  and  what  the  minor  nations  described  by  Profue  Bift- 
tory  r— SS,  83. 


s.-Of  the  world  in  general. 

1.  The  Bisls  opens  with  the  history  of  the  whole  material  creatioir. 
It  gives  us  a  general  view  of  the  origin  of  the  world,  and  of  the  forma, 
tion  of  its  several  constituent  parts,  according  to  the  order  in  whic& 
they  were  brought  into  being.t 

2.  Modem  discoveries  have  thrown  considerable  fight  upon  the 
liistory  of  the  earth,  together  with  that  of  its  various  prc^uctions  and 
inhabitants.  These  discoveries  are  AMERICA,  AUSTRALASIA, 
and  POLYNESIA  or  the  namerousislawh  in  the  Great  Pacific  Ocean. 

3.  Countries,  the  mere  existence  of  which  was  formerly  ridiculed, 
as  a  chimera  of  the  brain,  the  greater  part  of  which  have  been  ex. 
plored,  colonised,  and  rendered  of  considerable  importance;  and 
several  of  them  are  beginning  to  rank  high  in  the  scale  of  nations. 

4.  The  earth  is  now  usually  divided  into  five  great  parts,  or  portions ; 
namely,  Europe,  Aaitij  Africa,  America,  and  Autiralasia;  the  three 
former  comprised  all  that  was  known  to  the  ancients :  hence,  this 
part  of  the  earth  is  frequently  called  the  Old  World,  and  America,  by 
way  of  distinction,  is  often  called  the  New  World, 

5.  EUROPE,  though  the  smallest  division  of  the  world,  is  entitled 
to  the  greatest  attention ;  for  it  is  in  this  portion  of  the  earth  that  the 
greatest  advancement  in  civilization  and  refinement  of  manners  has 
>een  made. 

■  ' 

*  It  may  be  as  well  to  note  here,  that  the  term  Grecim  or  Maeedvman,  is  used 
instead  of  the  word  Greek,  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  it  from  the  Greek 
Smpve,  whose  capital  was  CongtmtmopU. 

t  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  mrth.  The  heavens  aad  til 
the  host  of  them.    <Gen.  1.) 
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H  ASIA  in  the  most  extenmve  «nd  rnxM  populous  of  the  five  great 
dmsioiiB  of  the  world.  Here  it  was  that  the  hmnan  race  was  first 
planted ;  and  diat  &e  most  remarkable  transactions  occurred,  which 
are  recorded  in  Scripture  History. 

7.  AFRICA,  one  of  the  great  dirisions  of  the  world,  is  estimated 
4o  contain  about  one-eighth  part  of  the  globe,  but  from  its  situation, 
being  under  a  scorching  sun,  combined  with  the  revolutions  of  man, 
itt  greater  portion  seems  to  he  rendered  the  most  unfortunate  and 
ieast  desirable  part  of  the  earth. 

8.  AMERICA,  frequently  called  the  Nem  World,  is  of  vast  extent, 
imt  thinly  p<^ula!ed,  if  compared  with  Europe  or  Asia.  It  was  first 
discovered  by  Columbus,  in  1492,  upwards  of  three  hundred  years 
ago.  Whatever  importance  may  be  attached  to  the  valuable  posses- 
sions of  the  Bast  or  West  Indies,  in  a  political  or  commercial  point 
of  view,  Am  and  ilmema,  considered  on  a  general  scale,,  are  far  be- 

.  bind  Europe  in  their  improvement  and  manners. 

9.  AUSTRALASIA,  the  last  and  least  important  of  the  great  divi. 
sioas  of  the  world,  consists  of  Aitstkalia,  containing  New  Holland  and 
New  South  Wales,  and  of  a  great  number  of  islands,  which  are  scat. 
tered  around. 

10.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  division  are  still  in  a  state  of 
primevid  simplicity,  or  of  savage  rudeness. 

11.  The  diameter  of  the  earth  (N.  and  S.)  is  7960  miles,  and  its 
circumference  is  24,876.  Its  polar  ^ameter  is  30  miles  less  than  its 
egnatoriaL 


QUESTIONS  FOB  EXAMINATION. 

1.  In  what  book  do  we  find  a  general  view  of  the  origin  of  the  world  ? 
H  What  hav«  tin  modem  discoveries  produced  T  What  are  they  ? 

3.  What  was  formeily  ridiculed  as  a  cfaimMa  of  the  brain  T 

4.  Hew  is  the  Eaitfa  divided  ?  and  what  portion  is  caUed  the  Old  f  and  what  the 
•   Nem  World? 

H.  Which  is  the  smallest  of  the  Grand  Divisions  1  and  for  what  celebrated  ?- 
O.  Which  is  the  most  populous  of  the  Grand  Divisions  t  and  what  great  events 

hapnened  in  this  qnaiter,  so  WMthy  of  your  notice  t 
7.  What  have  you  to  c^erve  of  Afrinmt 

6.  Describe  Amerioa  and  its  inhafoitaats,  by  whom  discovered  ?  and  when  1 
9.  Which  is  the  least  impoitant  of  the  Great  Divisloas  of  the  veorid  ?    Describe 

it.    Of  what  does  Australasia  consist  f 
11.  What  is  the  diameter  of  the  earth  ? 


3.--0F  THE  NATURAL  DIVISIONS  or  the  EARTH. 

1.  The  surface  of  the  earth  conrists  of  land  and  water.  About  one. 
third  is  land,  and  two-thirds  are  water. 

9.  The  Umd  is  divided  into  continents,  islands,  peninsulas,  and 
isthmuses ;  and  the  water  into  oceans,  seas,  gnl&»  bays,  straits,  lakes, 
and  rivers. 

3.  A  CONTINENT  is  a  very  extensive  portion  of  land,  containing 
many  oouiotries  not  divided  by  seas,  as  the  Continents  of  Europe  and 
Asia. 

B9 
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4.  An  ISLAND  is  a  portioa  of  land,  either  large  or  i 
pletely  surrounded  by  water,  aa  Great  Britain. 

Obs. — An  Island  differs  from  a  Continent  only  as  to  magnitude,  for 
the  latter  in  effect  is  no  other  than  an  Island  of  a  larger  size. 

5.  A  PENINSULA  is  a  tract  of  land  almost  surrounded  by  wat«r, 
and  is  joined  to  the  main  land  by  an  iBtkmuft  as  &e  Morea^  in  Greece. 

6.  An  ISTHMUS  is  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  between  two  seaa, 
which  joins  a  peninsula  to  a  continent,  or  two  continents  togetiier,  aa 
the  Isthmus  of  Sue*,  which  joins  Africa  to  Asia. 

7.  An  OCEAN  is  a  vast  expanse  of  water,  of  which  there  are  only 
five  on  the  globe  ;  namely,  the  Atlantic,  the  Fadfie,  the  Indian,  the 
Northern,  and  the  Southern. 

8.  A  SEA  is  a  smaller  collection  of  water,  surrounded  by  land, 
except  where  it  is  connected  with  the  Ocean,  or  with  another  sea  by 
a  strait,  as  the  Mediterranean,  the  Baltic,  and  the  Black  Sea. 

9.  A  GULF  is  a  part  of  the  sea,  extending  far  into  the  land,  as  the 
Gvlf  of  Mexico,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  Gulf  of  Finland. 

10.  A  BAY  i^Jprmed  by  the  inward  curvature  of  a  shore  or  coast, 
the  entrance  heine,  generally,  the  widest  part ;  as  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

11.  A  STRAIT  is  a  narrow  tract  of  water,  forming  a  passage  from 
one  sea  to  another,  as  the  Strcdt  of  Gibraltar,  the  Strait  ofDwer. 

12.  A  LAKE  is  a  body  either  of  salt  or  fresh  water,  entirely  sttr-, 
rounded  by  land,  as  the  Caspian,*  in  Asia,  and  Lake  Superior,  in 
America.  The  former  is  the  largest  lake  of  salt  water  in  the  world, 
the  latter  is  the  largest  of  fresh  water.    In  Scotland,  lakes  are  usually- 

.  called  LocHS,t  as  Loeh  Lomond,  Loch  Ness  ;  in  Ireland,  Loughs  ;t  as 
Lough  Erne,  Lough  Neagh. 

dos. — Standing  water  being  nvixed  wiUi  earth  and  mud,  is  called  a 
unorass,  marsh,  hog^fen,  or  swamp. 

13.  A  RIVER  is  a  long  and  narrow  body  of  fresh  water,  proceeding 
with  a  gentle  motion  towards  the  sea,  into  which  it  fiaills,  as  die  Thames, 
Streams  of  less  note  are  called  rivulets  and  brooks. 

Obs. — A  river  on  which  vessels  may  sail  is  called  a  navigable  river.^ 
The  hollow,  or  cavity  in  which  a  river  runs  between  its  banks  is 
called  its  channel,  or  bed ;  a  place  where  two  rivers  meet,  a  confiux. 
When  a  river  falls  over  a  precipice,  it  is  called  a  cataract,  or  fali; 
but  if  the  quantity  of  water  be  small,  a  cascade.  The  sources  from 
whicK  a  river  flows  are  called  springs.  The  springs  of  most  rivers 
are  upon  mountains,  but  several  flow  from  lakes.  The  right  or  left 
bank  of  a  river  is  that  which  is  on  the  right  or  lefi  of  a  person  going 
from  its  source  towards  its  mouth.  The  upper  part  of  a  river  is  that 
nearest  its  source,  and  the  lower,  that  nearest  its  mouth.  A  violent 
flux  of  water  from  the  top  of  a  mountain,  or  down  any  steep  declivity, 
is  called  a  torrent. 

14.  A  RrvuLET  is  a  much,  larger  stream  than  a  Brook.  We  say,  the 
rapid  stream,  the  clear  rivulet,  and  the  gurgling  brook. 

'15.  A  Grbol  is  a  small  part  of  the  sea  which  runs  a  short  distance 
into  the  land ;  it  is  sometimes  called  a  port,  cove,  or  armlet. 

16.  An  ESTUARY,  or  FRITH,   is  the  widening  of  a  river,  or. 

♦  This  Lake  is  more  generally  called  a  Sea.       t  Pronoanced  Lak§. 
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^ifh»r^  s«veral  liten  meet,  as  the  Humber^  at-fiall^  and  the  BrUhof 
Barikf  in  Scotland. 

17.  A  HAVEN,  or  HARBOUR,  is  a  small  portion  of  water  aur. 
nnmded  by  land,  excepting  a  part  which  commanicatee  with  the  sea, 
M  PortmnmUh  Harbour ^  Milfordr  Haveru 

la  A  ROADSTEAD,  or  ROAD,  is  that  part  of  a  sea,  wherein 
ahips  may  anchor,  as  the  Roadstead  or  Boada  off  Yarmouth, 
r  19.  A  SOUND  is  that  part  of  a  strait  so  shallow,  that  it  may  be 
souided,  as  the  Sound  of  Denmark. 

SO.  A  COAST,  or  SHORE,  is  that  part  of  a  country  which  borders 
en  the  sea,  as  the  Coast  of  Kent.  The  words  coast  and  shore  are 
nsed  indifferently.  It  is  distinguished  according  to  its  nature,  as 
beach,  bankj  or  elif. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINAIiON. 


1.  Of  what  does  the  suzfaco  of  the  earth  consist  ?  and  what  proportion  of  land 

to  water  ?' 
S.  How  is  the  land  divided  ?    What  is  a  Continent  ?  An  Island  ?  A  Peninsula  ? 
An  Isthmus?  An  Ocean?  A  Seat  A  Gulf  t  A  Bay?  A  Strait  ?  ALake?  A 
River? 
4.  In  what  does  an  Island  differ  from  a  Cdhtinent  f—Ob*. 
18.  What  is  called  a  Navigable  River  ?  Its  Channel  ? 

What  is  a  Conflux  ?  A  Cataract  ?  A  Cascade  ?  What  are  Springs  ? 
What  is  the  left  Bank  of  a  River  ?  therigktf  the  tipper  iraurt?  the  lower;  What 
is  a  violent  Flux  of  Water  called  ? 
14.  What  is  a  Rivulet  i  A  Creek?  An  Estuary,  or  Frith  ?  A  Haven,  or  Harbour? 
A  Roadstead,  or  Road  ?  A  Sound?  A  Coast,  or  Shore  ? 


4. — Of  the  SURFACE  of  the  EARTH,  as  distinguished  intc 
Hill  and  Dale,  Barren  and  Frvitful,  &c, 

1.  The  earth,  considered  according  to  the  different  figures  of  the 
suT&ce,  and  4aaUty  of  the  soil,  is  diatingoished  into  plain,  Mil,  and 
dale,  desert,  forest,  toood,  4^. 

3.  A  PLAIN  is  a  smaller  space  of  land,  flat  and  even,  without  any 
considerable  eminence,  as  Salisbury  Plain, 

3.  When  ti  plain  is  of  great  extent,  it  is  denominated  CHAMPAIGN, 
as  the  Campagna  of  Borne,  the  province  of  Champagne  in  France, 

4.  Elevated  land  is  distinguished  into  mountains,  mounts,  hiUs, 
hillocks,  and  rocks. 

5.  A  MOUNTAIN  is  an  eminence  of  the  earth  which  is  greatly 
elevated  above  its  general  surface.  Under  the  name  of  mountain  is 
often  included  a  seriea  or  chain  of  mountains,  as  when  we  say  the 
Mountain  Taurus,  or  mountain  Caucasus. 

6.  Obs. — ^A  mountain  which  casts  forth  flames  is  called  a  Volcano, 
as  Mount  Etna,  in  Sicily ;  Vesuvius,  m  Italy ;  Hecla,  in  Iceland. 

7.  A  HHiL  is  a  small  mountain,  though  the  term  is  frequently  used 
to  signify  the  larger  kind ;  we  say  the  Apenmne  HiUs,  and  Fyreneatt 
Hitts,  as  well  as  mountains. 

8.  A  MOUNT  is  the  diminutive  of  .Mountain,  as  hillock  is  ofhiUs 
though  somotimes  mount  stands  for  mountain ;  thus  we  say  Msunt 
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3\iifnw,  MnaUCameamu^  more  usually thm  the  Mountain  Taurus 
and  Mountain  Caucasus. 

9»  ROCKS  are  huge  stones,  generally  forming  the  bases  of  moon, 
tains,  rising  in  various  uncouth  forms,  for  the  most  part  straight  or 
obliquely  upwards,  and  forming  precipices. 

10.  Bocks  in  the  sea  are  great  masses  of  stone,  against  which  ships, 
striking,  are  often  broken  and  wrecked.  They  are  of  three  kinds : — 
1.  Those  which  are  never  covered  with  the  sea.  3.  Those  which 
appear  at  low  water.    And,  3.  Those  which  never  appear. 

11.  Sunk  or  hollowed  land  of  great  extent  is  usually  called  Low 
LandSf  as  the  Low  Lando  of  Scotland,  the  Low  Lando  in  the  king, 
dom  of  the  Netherlands.* 

12.  A  valley^  vale,  or  dale,  is  a  hollow  or  concave  surface,  formed 
by  the  descent  of  slopmg  hills,  or  other  rising  ground,  as  the  White 
Horee  Vale,  in  Berkshire. 

13.  Ofts.— That  is  properly  called  a  valley,  which  has  a  river  or 
brook  running  through  it,  with  long  and  narrow  plains,  called  Meadows, 
extending  each  side  along  its  course,  as  the  Vale  of  Evesham. 

14.  But  a  valley,  whose  descent  is  gentle  and  easy,  without  a  river 
or  brook  running  through  it,  is  usually  called  a  bottom ;  as  Locl^o 
Bottom,  and  PratVo  Bottom,  in  I^ent. 

15.  A  Faso,  or  Defile,  is  a  narrow  way  or  passage  between  two 
bills  or  mountains,  leading  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another. 

16.  Under  the  denomination  of  Fertile  Lands,  we  include  not  only 
cultivated  lands,  but  those  which  naturally  produce  either  trees,  plants, 
or  other  vegetables. 

17.  Fertile  Lands  may  be  distinguished  into  wood.land,  arable,t 
pasture,  and  meadow.land. 

18.  Wood-land  consists  of  forests,  woods,  groves,  thickets,  coppices^ 
sndparks. 

19.  A  Forest  is  a  large  tract  of  land  covered  with  trees.  Some 
forests  are  of  vast  extent,  reaching  several  days  and  weeks  journey ; 
as  the  HereyrUan  Forest,  in  Germany. 

20.  A  Wood  is  a  small  forest,  as  a,  grove  or  thicket  is  a  small  wood ; 
and  a  coppice  is  a  wood  reserved  ror  cutting,  every  ten  or  fifteen 
years.  The  word  coppice  is  generally  used  for  underwood,  such 
especially  as  affords  shelter  to  animids,  chiefly  game. 

31.  A  Park  is  a  spot  of  groimd,  generally  woody,  inclosed  with 
walls  or  pales,  wherein  are  larger  and  smaller  plains,  called  lawns. 

22.  Fasture-land  is  that  which  produces  grass  and  herbage  fit  for 
nourishing  animals  ;  some  is  enclosed  and  some  open. 

23.  The  pasture-land,  which  is  not  inclosed,  is  usually  called  a 
Cmnmon,  because  our  ancestors,  in  the  division  of  the  lands,  left  those 
unfit  for  their  tillage,  as  a  waste  for  the  cattle  of  one  or  more  parishes 
to  feed  on. 

34.  Meadow  is  uncultivated  ground,  the  grass  of  which  is  reserved 
for  hay.  A  Meadow  is  sometimes  called  a  Mead,  but  the  latter  term 
is  chiefly  used  in  poetry.  Barren-lands  are  those  which  produce 
nothing,  and  are  commonly  called  deserts.  Deserts  are  of  two  kinds 
sandy  and  stony. 

*  The  word  Netfier  signifies  low.    Hence  the  name  of  the  country, 
t  Arable  land  is  that  which  is  fit  for  ploughing,  and  to  produce  com. 
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U5.  A  Vueri  is  any  space  of  barren  land,  whether  small  or  large. 
There  are  bat  few  in  Europe,  but  they  are  much  more  numerous  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 

5^.  JJeaerts  are  distinguished  into  greater  and  tester,  as  they  are 
more  or  less  extended.  Sometimes,  deserts  of  many  days  journey 
are  called  little  or  emaU  deeerU,  in  opposition  to  larger ;  thus,  the 
jDesert  between  Aleppo  and  Bagdad^  extending  above  twenty  days'  jour- 
ney,  is  called  the  lAttle  Desert,  to  distinguish  it  from  that  between 
Aleppo  and  Baseorah,  called  the  Great  Desert,  which  is  forty  days* 
journey. 

27.  Sandy  Deserts  are  much  more  common  than  the  stony.  The 
principal  stony  desert  is  that  in  Arabia,  called  Stony  Arabia. 

28.  The  name  of  Deserts  is  also  given  to  fertile  lands  which  are 
unmhabited,  as  the  Desert  of  Ukrainej  in  Poland,  which  lies  along  tbe 
river  Dnieper,  Most  of  the  deserts  of  Tartary,  represented  so  dread, 
fbl  and  barren,  are  of  this  kind :  it  would  be  more  proper  to  name 
them  vrildemesses. 

29.  A  Promontory  is  a  part  of  land  stretching  far  into  the  sea,  and 
Which  may  be  distinguished  into  capes,  points,  headlands,  or  forelands- 

30.  When  the  surfietce  of  a  Promontory  is  greatly  elevated,  it  is 
called  a  Cape,  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  but  when  it  is  low  or  flat, 
or  but  little  elevated,  it  is  called  a  point,  or  headland.  It  is  some- 
times called  Foreland,  as  the  North  Foreland, 

31.  Downs  are  undulating  tracts  of  country  rising  in  gentle  emi. 
nences.  The  word  Doum  is  derived  f^rom  the  French  word  dune,  or 
the  Celtic  word  dun,  a  hill,  or  eminence. 

32.  The  term  Doums  is  also  applied  to  the  roadstead  for  ships 
between  the  Sotah  Foreland  and  Ramsgate,  Being  «<*  Off  the  Downs,^ 
means,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Kent. 

33.  Doums  on  land,  commonly,  however,  signify  a  high  open  coun. 
try,  free  from  trees  or  shrubs,  grazed  by  sheep,  with  hollow  and  rising 
places,  as  the  Barham  Downs,  in  Kent;  the  Banstead  Downs,  in 
Surrey. 

34.  The  Strand  is  that  part  of  the  shore  which  is  covered  with  the 
sea  at  high  water,  and  lies  bare  at  the  ebb. 

35.  Sand^tanks,  are  those  heaps  of  sand  under  water,  of  which 
some  appear  when  the  tide  is  out,  and  others  never  appear. 

36.  They  are  called  banks  because  they  are  raised  above  the  gene, 
ral  surface  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  like  a  bank,  and  are  denomi. 
nated  shoals,  flats,  or  shallows,  because  in  those  places  the  sea  is 
shallower  than  it  is  in  any  other  part. 

37.  Where  these  banks  have  rocks  mixed  with  the  sands,  they  are 
commonly  called  ISkelves,  A  similar  assemblage  of  rocks  is  called  a 
reef. 


QtJESTIONS  FOR  EXAIONATION. 

1.  How  is  the  Earth  distingnuhed  in  regard  to  its  Surface ! 
I.  What  is  a  Plain  }  And  what  is  it  when  of  Great  Extent  1 

Describe  a  Mountain ;  a  Hill :  a  Moani.— 6, 7,  8.    What  is  a  Volcsno  t  What 
are  the  Principal  ?~OAf .   What  are  rocks  ?  What  is  a  YaUey  1  A  Yale  T  or 
Dale  t— IS,  13. 
li.  What  is  the  distinction  betwewt  a  YaUey  and  Bottopit 
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1&  Wbatto«Fua«rD«ile? 

18.  What  do  Fertile  I«aiids  conmiue  ?  And  how  distinguished }— 17. 

18.  Of  whet  consists  Woodland? 

What  is  a  Forest  ?  a  Wood  ?  a  Park  ?  Pasture  Land  ?— 10  to  ». 
S3.  What  is  Pasture  Land  not  Inclosed?  And  why  so  called? 
94.  What  is  a  Meadow  ?  And  is  it  always  so  called  ?  What  are  Barren  huOm  t 

How  many  kinds  of  Deserts  are  there  ?    Where  found  ?    And  how  distm- 

gnished  ?-^85, 99. 
91.  Shew  me  Almo,  Bagdad,  and  Bassonh  on  the  Map.    Bassorah  is  sometimes 

written  and  commonly  jHronounced  Basrah. 
87.  What  Deserts  are  the  most  common  ?  Where  is  the  principal  Stony  Desert  ?* 

and  what  is  the  most  proper  name  for  those  not  barren  f 
99.  Describe  a  Promontory,  a  Cape,  Ac.  Downs,  Strand,  Sand  Bank,  and  Reef. — 

SO  to  97. 


5. — ^AW   EXPLAHATMW  OF  THE  TiRMS  APPLIED  TO  THE    CIVIL  .OB 

Political  DIVISIONS  of  the  WORLD. 

1.  Gnm.  or  Political  Dmsioifs  of  the  earth  refer  to  ito  civil  state, 
or  temporal  division. 

9.  This  division  considers  the  earth  only  in  its  artificial  or  improved 
state  ;  hence,  it  is  l^y  some  called  Artificial  Geography,  in  opposition 
to  Natural, 

3.  The  descendants  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  earth  forsaking  a 
wandering  life,  the  several  nations  built  fixed  habitations  in  the  parts 
where  they  settled ;  afterwards  the  stronger  conquered  the  weaker, 
and  they  in  their  turn  were  subdued  by  others. 

4.  Hence  the  earth  came  to  be  overspread  with  various  works  of 
men,  and  to  be  divided  into  aovereigntiea,  rwhoae  limits  have  been  con. 
tinually  changing  down  to  the  present  time. 

5.  GonsequenSy,  the  civil  and  political  division  of  the  earth,  is  that 
of  its  being  divided  into  empires,  kingdoms,  states,  &c.  and  also  into 
cities,  towns,  and  villages. 

6.  The  Temporal  Possettiona  of  the  earth,  otherwise  called  Save- 
reigntieSf  are  divided  into  primary  and  secondary,  which  are  either 
dependent  or  independent 

7.  The  PRIMARY  DIVISION,  or  First  Class,  is  that  into  Mon- 
AscHiES,  or  Empires  and  Kingdoms,  and  Republics  or  Commonwealths  ; 
all  of  which  are  independent. 

8.  The  SECONDARY  DIVISION  is  that  into  Electorates,  Prin- 
ciPALrriEs,  Dukedoms,  Maagraviates,  Landgravlites,  Free  Cities;,  &c. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

8.  "What  is  meant  by  the  Civil  or  Political  Division  of  the  Earth  ? 
3.  What  was  the  mode  of  life  of  the  first  Inhabitants  of  the  World  ?   And  what 
was  the  cause  of  the  CtvtZ  Division  of  the  World  1 

5.  How  or  in  what  manner  is  the  World  divided  poIiticaIl3[  ? 

6.  How  are  the  temporal  possessions  of  the  Earth  divided } 

7.  What  are  the  primary  or  chief!    8.  The  secondary  1 

*  This  kind  of  examination  is  a  far  preferable  mode  to  that  of  committuij;  a 
great  deal  to  memory,  as  the  former  plan  fixes  the  whole  strongly  on  the  mind, 
but,  by  the  latter,  the  pupil  learns  the  sound  only  without  the  sense. 
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6---0r  TBS  PRIMARY  or  GREAT  DIVISION  dtto  Empirks, 
Kingdoms,  and  Republics  or  Commonwealths. 

1.  MONARCHY  signifies  a  country  or  dominion  governed  by  a 
single  person ;  but  custom  has  appropriated  the  term  to  those  of  a 
larger  kind,  namely,  Empires  and  Kingdoms. 

2.  An  EMPIRE  is  a  territory  or  dominion  under  the*  jurisdiction  of 
an  Emperor.  It  is  usually  understood  to  be  a  sovereignty,  which  con. 
sisting  of  several  conquered  or  tributary  countries,  greatly  surpass  ordi. 
nary  dominions  in  extent,  as  the  Empire  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

3.  The  monarch  who  reigns  over  an  Empire  takes  the  title  of  Em. 
peror,  or  some  name  equivalent:  as,  Sultan,  among  the  Turks; 
Shah,  among  the  Pergians ;  Caufh,  among  the  Arabs ;  and  Khan, 
among  the  Moguls  and  Tixrtars, 

4.  But  the  name  gives  no  real  superiority ;  and  in  effect,  though  the 
dominions  of  the  Assyrians,  Medes,  Babylonians,  Persians,  and  Greeks, 
were  called  Empires,  their  monarchs  assumed  no  other  title  than  that 
of  king. 

5.  All  Empires  are  independent,  but  they  are  not  all  strictly  heredi- 
tary ;  for  though  the  succession  is  preserved  in  the  same  family,  the 
eldest  son  does  not  always  succeed,  the  reigning  monarch  having 
often  the  power  of  nominating  a  successor ;  this  the  SULTANS  of 
the  Turks  have  often  done,  and  PETER  the  GREAT,  as  well  as 
ALEXANDER,  late  Emperors  of  Russia,  did  the  same. 

6.  In  some  hereditary  empires  the  succession  can  descend  only  to 
the  males,  as  that  of  Austria,  Turkey,  Persia,  and  China  ;  in  others, 
females  may  inherit,  as  that  of  Russia,  where  two  lately  succeeded 
each  other  in  the  space  of  a  few  years. 

7.  Some  have  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor  on  their  conquest  of  an 
Empire,  as  Mahomet  the  IL  Khan  or  Bmperor  of  the  Turks,  on  his 
taking  Constantinople,  and  subduing  the  Greek  empire  in  1453 ;  some 
have  assumed  it  on  the  gaining  of  some  signal  victory,  as  the  celebra- 
ted Peter  the  Great,  the  late  C^ar  of  Russia,  after  the  decisive  victory 
he  gained  over  Charles  the  Xllth  of  Sweden,  at  Pultowa,  on  the  27th 
of  June,  1709. 

8.  But  no  Monarch  can  do  this  at  pleasure,  for  before  *he  can  enjoy 
that  title,  he  must  be  recognized  by  the  neighbouring  potentates,  who 
are  equally  ambitious  of  glory,  and  therefore  will  not  admit  his  claim 
to  that  dignity,  unless  he  be  much  their  superior  in  power,  or  has  a 
great  extent  of  dominions. 

9.  KINGDOM,  is  an  appellation  given  to  any  dominion  whose  mon- 
arch  bears  the  title  of  King,  or  one  equivalent  to  it,  as  Krall,  among 
the  Sclavonian  nations ;  and  Khan,  among  the  Turks,  Moguls,  and 
Tartars,  which  sometimes  signifies  Emperor,  or  King  of  Kings. 

10.  Obs. — Empire  conveys  an  idea  of  a  vast  territory,  composed  of 
various  people ;  whereas  Kingdom  implies  one  more  bounded,  and 
intimates  the  unity  of  that  nation  of  which  it  is  formed. 

11.  Not  all  Kingdoms  are  independent  like  Empires,  butjthey  often 
become  subject  to  other  states ;  as  in  the  case  of  Ireland,  subject  to 
the  Kaig  of  Great  Britain,  and  thus  it  becomes  a  province  of  the  Mon- 
archy  to  which  it  has  been  annexed,  although  the  title  of  Kingdom 
still  remains  as  a  mark  of  grandeur,  and  the  Governor  is  styled  Vtee- 
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Boff  ;  as  are  alto  ike  Kmgdoms  of  Hmngary  and  Bohemia,  sufagect  to  tfce 
Emperor  of  Ametna;  and  the  Kingdom  of  Polotui,  subject  to  Bu&ma. 

12.  No  potentate  can  aaanme  the  title  of  King  at  pleasure,  or  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  neighbouring  powers.  Within  a  period  of  little 
more  than  a  century,  several  Kingdoms  have  been  created  in  Eurc4>e ; 
viz.  that  of  Prussia,  in  &vonr  of  the  Marmot  of  Brandenburg,  m  1701 ; 
that  of  SiSDiHiA,  conferred  on  the  Duie  of  iStitwyt  in  17(w ;  that  of 
Naples,  given  to  Don  Carloe,  of  Spain,  in  1736 ;  that  of  the  Nether, 
lands,  given  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  in  1814 ;  and  the  newly  created 
kingdoms  of  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Wirtemburg,  and  Hanot)er,  in  GsRiiArr; 
also,  BsLffiuiCi  separated  from  the  Netherlands,  and  Grxbce  from 
Turkey. 

13.  Kingdoms  are  hereditary,  and  may  be  inherited  by  females,  ex. 
cept  France,  where,  by  the  Salique  law,  females  are  excluded. 

14.  A  REPUBLIC  or  COMMONWEALTH,  is  that  form  of  gov. 
erament  in  which  the  Supreme  Power  is  lodged  in  the  people ;  whence 
it  may  be  termed  a  Polyoabcht  instead  of  a  Monaxcst  ;  such  are  the 
Untted  States  of  America,  Mexico,  the  South  American  Repubucs* 
and  the  .Cantons  of  SwmsRUiND. 

'  Oba. — The  United  States  of  America  form  a  Federal  Bepuhlie,  or  a 
confederacy  of  twenty.four  States,  each  of  which  has  a  Grovemor  and 
Legislature  of  its  own.  These  are  united  under  a  General  Grovem. 
ment  for  their  mutual  welfare  and  defence. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  the  word  Monarchy  ? 

2.  What.  i>  an  Empire  1  A  Kingdom  1—9,    A  Republic  or  Commonwealth  ?— 14. 

3.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  Sultan?   Shah?   Caliph?   Khan?    Krall  f 

Muley  1—Ans,  They  all  signify  Emperor  or  Kinff,  and  are  sometimes  used 
in  the  one  sense,  and  sometimes  in  the  other.  Mvky  is  the  title  given  to 
the  Emperor  or  King  of  Morocco. 

4.  What  degree  of  superiority  is  there  in  the  name  of  Empire  over  Kingdom  ? 

5.  Are  all  Empires  independent  and  hereditary  ? 
6.  To  whom  does  the  Sovereign  power  descend  ?  To  the  males  only,  or  other- 
wise ?    7.  When  did  Mahomet  the  II.  subdue  the  Greek  Empire  ?  And  what 
followed  its  Conquest  ? 
When  did  Peter  the  Great  first  assume  the  title  of  Emperor  ? 
8.  Can  any  Monarch  assume  that  title  at  pleasure  ?  And  why? 
10.  What  distinction  do  you  make  between  the  terms  Empire  and  Kingdom  ? 
11.  Are  all  Kingdoms  independent  like  Empires  ?  Give  instances  wherein 
they  are  not  so. 

12.  Can  any  king  assume  his  title  at  pleasure  ?  What  New  Kingdoms  have  risen 

up  since  ttie  year  1700  ?  And  on  whom  conferred  1 

13.  Are  Kingdoms  hereditary ! 

14.  What  is  a  Commonwealth  ?  Republic  ?  or  Folygarchy  ? 

N.  B.  Pofy  is  a  prefix  often  found  in  compound  words,  signifying  mmy,  con- 
seauentiy,  Poiygtirdiif  signifies  the  Government  of  many  persons,  and  Afon- 
ardif,  that  of  a  single  person. 


T.—Of  the  secondary  POLITICAL  DIVISION  or  States 
INTO  Electorates,  Prikcipalitiks,  &c. 

1.  The  dominions  of  the  eeeondary  kind,  are  all  those  sovereignties 
which  are  inferior  to  a  kin^fdom ;  such  are  those  of  Europe,  whidi  had 
their  rise  from  the  weakness  of  the  kings,  whereby  the  governors  of 
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nlost  of  tbe  European  States  mad«  themselves  mf9trfign$  of  the  pro- 
viftees  entnisted  to  tbeir  administration. 

9.  J^t  by  degrees,  either  by  foroe,  or  by  marriages,  those  provin- 
ces  which  had  been  wrested  from  the  crown  were  reimited  to  it ; 
whereby  the  titles  of  Duk€y  PalatiiUj  Marpiit,  Count,  Baron,  &>c., 
which  were  before  titles  of  office  and  potper,  became  only  titles  of  hon- 
our and  dignityj  as  they  are  at  present  in  Cfreat  BrHain  and  Ffmwe. 

3.  The  other  States  become  fmdaUtry,  their  sovereigns  holding  them 
of  some  other  potentate  as  their  superior  or  lord,  and  paying  homage 
or  tribute  to  him,  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  absolute  in  their 
respective  territories,  being  in  effect  kings  without  the  title  or  quality ; 
of  which  kind  are  the  secondary  sovereignties  of  Europe ;  such  as  BUe- 
torates.  Principalities,  Dukedoms,  Mdrquisates,  Palatinates,  Margru- 
tfiates,  Stironies,  &c. 

Obs. — Fmdatory  is  from  the  word  fcBdris,  signifying  the  relating  to, 
and  having  the  nature  of,  a  contract,  confederacy,  or  league. 

4.  An  ELECTORATE  is  the  territory  or  dominion  of  an  Elector. 
There  are  no  Electorates  except  in  Germany. 

5.  Ohs, — The  term  Elector  comes  from  the  Latin  word  eligere,  to 
choose,  and  signifies  a  person  who  has  a  right  to  elect  or  choose 
another  to  an  honour  or  office ;  but  the  word  is  particularly,  and  by 
way  of  eminence,  appropriated  to  the  Princes  of  Germany,  in  whom 
was  the  right  of  electing  the  Emperor,  being  all  sovereign  princes, 
and  the  principal  members  of  the  empire.  There  is  no  longer  an 
elective  Emperor  of  Germany,  therefore  the  title  of  Elector  may  now 
be  said  to  be  extinct. 

6.  A  PRINCIPALITY  is  that  territory  or  country  whose  sove- 
reign has  the  title  of  Prince. 

7.  Obs. — The  word  Prince  comes  from  the  Latin  Prineeps,  and 
signifies  First,  or  Chief,  whence  it  is  a  general  title  of  honour,  like 
tiiat  of  Lord,  and  is  given  to  all  degrees  of  sovereigns. 

8.  Thus,  those  who  compose  the  Germanic  body,  of  what  degree 
soever,  whether  Dukes,  Marquises,  Counts,  &c.,  are  all  called  Prin. 
ces  of  the  Empire ;  even  Kings  and  Emperors  are  often  called  Princes. 

9.  In  countries  where  it  is  ^  particular  title  of  dignity,  it  sometimes  - 
takes  place  of  all  others  next  under  the  King,  as  in  Great  Britain, 
where  the  King's  eldest  son  bears  the  title  of  PRINCE  OF  WALES, 
and  in  Spain,  that  of  Prince  of  Asturias, 

10.  DUKEI?OM,  or  DUCHY,  signifies  the  dominion  or  territories 
of  a  Dttke.  There  are  several  Sovereign  Dukedoms  in  Germany,  and 
also  in  Italy.  All  the  Dukedoms  in  Great  Britain  and  France  are 
honorary. 

11.  A  COUNTY,  the  territory  of  a  foreign  Prince,  is  that  district 
possessed  by  one  who  has  the  title  of  COUNT ;  and  which  originally 
signified  the  same  in  England,  but  which  is  now  used  in  the  same 
sense  with  SHIRE,  the  former  coming  from  the  French,  the  lattef 
from  the  Saxon. 

Id.  The  Counts  in  the  later  times  got  their  dignities  rendered  he- 
reditary,  (as  in  France  in  the  time  of  Hugh  Capet,)  but  by  degrees, 
many  of  die  Counties  became  reunited  to  the  crown,  and  in  France 
and  England,  Count  is  become  a  title  of  dignity  only,  though  in  Ger- 
many there  are  some  who  still  retain  their  sovereignty. 

C 
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19.  fkigluid,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  are  divided  into  Counties,  b«e 
the  sovereignty  of  them  all  lies  in  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  Thi» 
division  of  3ie  realm  is  for  its  better  government,  and  the  more  easy 
administration  of  justice. 

Obt, — The  United  States  of  America  are  divided  into  Countiea, 
except  South  Carolma,  where  the  divisions  are  called  Districts,  and 
Louisiana,  where  they  are  denominated  Parishes. 

14.  The  Germans  call  a  Count,  Graf,  which  properly  signifies  a 
judge.  The  Counts,  being  persons  well  skilled  in  the  laws,  were  made 
governors  in  several  parts  of  the  Empire. 

15.  Hence  is  accounted  the  origin  of  the  several  dignities  still  exist- 
ing among  the  German  Princes  ;  viz.  of  Landgrave,  Margrave,  Bur- 
grave,  and  Paltxgrave. 

16.  The  Landgraves  were  the  Counts,  who  were  governors  and . 
judges  of  provinces. 

17.  The  Margraves  were  those  who  presided  and  administered  jus- 
tice in  the  marches  or  frontiers. 

18.  The  Burgraves  were  the  Counts  set  over  cities ;  and  the  Paltz- 
graves,  the  chief  justices  of  the  emperor's  palace. 

19.  A  foreign  Count  ranks  between  a  Duke  and  a  Baron,  a  title 
equivalent  to  an  English  Earl. 

20.  Marqmsate,  or  rather,  as  the  Germans  call  it,  Margraviate,  i» 
the  territory  or  dominion  of  a  Marquis,  or  Margrave. 

21.  These  sovereignties  are  found  only  in  Germany  and  Italy ;  the 
Marquises  of  Great  Britain  and  France  being  merely  titular,  with  par. 
ticular  privileges. 

22.  The  title  of  Margrave  is  derived  from  tiie  Teutonic  words  metrk 
and  graff,  which  signifies,  literally,  a  keeper  of  the  marches  or  bor. 
ders. 

23.  The  Marauisates  of  Germany  are  very  ancient,  and  originally 
were  all  situatea  on  the  frontiers  of  Germany  ;  but  since  they  became 
hereditary,  the  name  of  Marquisate  has  been  given  to  lands,  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  limits,  and  even  in  the  middle  of  countries. 

.  24.  The  title  of  Marquis  ranks  between  the  dignity  of  a  Duke  and 
that  of  an  Earl  or  Count.  This  title  was  first  introduced  into  England 
by  Richard  III.,  who  created  Robert  Vere,  E^rl  of  Oxford,  Marquis 
of  Dublin,  but  it  was  a  title  of  honour  only. 

25.  PALATINATE,  or  COUNTY  PALATINE,  is  the  territory  or 
dominion  possessed  by  a  Palatine, 

26.  Palatine,  in  the  ancient  customs,  was  a  title  given  to  all  persons 
who  had  an  office  or  employment  in  the  Princess  palace  ;  and  Count 
Palatine,  a  title  of  honour  with  which  their  services  were  rewarded ; 
which  title  was  afterwards  conferred  on  those  delegated  by  the  Prince 
to  hold  a  Court  of  Justice  in  some  distant  province ;  hence  the  title 
of  County  Palatine  in  England. 

27.  The  Palatinates  now  subsisting,  and  which  give  title  to  a  Palatine, 
are  either  those  of  Germany  or  Poland. 

28.  Landgraviate  is  the  dominion  or  territories  subject  to  a  Land, 
grave.  These  are  found  only  in  Germany.  Landgrave  is  a  German 
word,  which  comes  from  land  and  graff,  signifying  a  judge. 

29.  BARONY  is  the  dominion,  territory,  or  fee  of  a  Baron. 

30.  The  title  of  Baron  formerly  included  all  the  greater  nobility. 
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it  18  now  used  (in  Englioid)  as  a  degree  of  nobility  next  below  that  of 
tt  Viscount,  and  above  that  of  a  Baf  onet. 

31.  Baromea  were  anciently  the  principal  Jitfg  of  most  of  the  coun. 
tries  of  Europe,  but  at  present  there  are  no  sovereign  Barons  but  such 
«s  are  members  of  the  Qerman  Einpire. 

32.  06«.-^FiEF  is  a  term  in  law,  and  signifies  a  fee,  manor,  or  pos. 
session,  held  by  some  tenant  of  a  superior. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION, 

i.  What  are  the  Sec<Hidar7  Sovereignties  ? 
4.  What  is  an  Electorate  ?  And  whence  the  term  Elector?— ^5. 
«.  What  is  a  principality  ?  Whence  the  term  Prince  ?  And  Iiow  applied  ?— 7,  8, 
10.  What  is  a  Dukedom,  or  Duchy  ?  And  what  distinction  is  there  between  U 
title  of  Duke  in  England  and  France,  and  Germany  ? 
What  is  a  County?  Count  ?  And  Viscount?  And  what  is  the  object  of  dividin 
England  into  Counties  or  Shires  ?— 11, 12, 13.    now  are  the  United  State« 
divided?— 065. 
What  is  a  Count  in  Germany  ?  A  Landgrave  ?  A  Burgrave  ?  A  Margrave  ?  and 

Paltxgrave  ?— 14, 15, 16, 17, 18. 
What  is  a  Marquisate  ?  and  what  is  the  difference  between  those  titles  in 
Germany  and  Italy,  and  those  of  England  and  France  ?— SO,  2L 
SS,.  Whence  is  the  title  of  Margrave  ? 
S4.  What  is  the  rank  of  a  Marquis  ?  When  was  this  tiUe  first  introduced  into 

t  England  ?  and  who  was  the  first  created  ? 
35.  What  is  a  County  Palatine  ?  A  Count  Palatine  ?— 26.  Where  do  we  find  Pala- 
tinates ?— 27-  What  is  a  Landgraviate  ?— 28.  A  Barony  3—29. 


R—Of  the  subordinate  or  minor  DIVISIONS  op  a 
COUNTRY. 

I.  PROVINCE,  in  Geography,  is  that  division  of  a  kingdom  or  state 
which  coniprisea  several  counttes,  eities,  or  towns,  &,c.  under  one 
government. 

a,  IMOCESE  is  that  (fistrictof  a  country  which  is  under  the  govern- 
meat  or  jurisdietion  of  a  Bishop.  The  word  signifies  administration 
or  government. 

3.  JURISDICTION  signifies  any  extent  of  country  which  has  re- 
«otir9e  to  one  judge  or  governor,  it  being  that  district  of  territory  to 
which  authority  belongs. 

4.  CouirrxT  is  a  very  indefinite  term,  and  may  be  applied  to  any 
mMent  of  land,  from  a  continent  to  the  smallest  district  or  town.land. 
Thus  we  say,  the  ccmntries  of  Europe,  to  denote  its  several  dominions. 
Italy  is  a  fine  Country.  Nor  does  it  denote  any  particular  division  or 
jurisdiction,  like  canton  or  district,  &.c. 

5.  Thus  we  say  between  Philadelphia  and  Trenton,  Paris  and  Orleans, 
or  Paris  and  Antwerp,  is  a  fine  Country,  without  any  consideration  of 
the  dietance  of  states,  provinces,  or  dominions. 

6.  TERRITORY  signifies  the  lands  belonging  to  any  sovereign, 
prince,  or  people ;  aiAi  is  applied  indifierently  either  to  the  whole 
domuions  of  any  prince,  or  ^any  part  of  it. 

7.  The  term  QUARTER  is  also  a  word  of  various  significations ; 
it  being  applied  either  to  a  division  of  the  earth  in  general,  that  of  a 
province,  of  a  single  city,  or  part  of  a  city. 
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8.  CANTON  Bignifiea  a  quarter  or  less  division  of  a  countii^, 
proiince,  or  city.  Switzerland  is  divided  into  Cantons,  or  small 
States,  each  of  which  is  governed  by  its  own  chief  or  inagistrate. 

9.  CoiTHTY  is  one  of  Uie  principal  portions  into  which  England  i« 
divided  for  the  more  effectual  administration  of  justice.  .English 
CoiTiiTiES  or  Shous  are  subdivided  into  Eapes,  XalAs,  Wapentakti^ 
SidingB,  and  Hundreds,  and  these  into  TUJungs,  Parishes,  &c. 

Obs. — ^In  the  United  States,  counties  are  generally  subdivided  into 
Tbipns  or  ZVtonsAt|w;  but  there  are  exceptions  in  the  Southern  States. 

10.  Hundred  implies  the  division  of  a  county,  which,  in  the  time 
of  the  Saxons,  consisted  of  ten*  boroughs,  of  ten  families  each  ;  hence 
its  name. 

11.  Rafe  is  another  division  of  a  county,  sometimes  meaning  the 
same  as  hundred,  and  at  other  times  signifying  a  division  consisting 
of  several  hundreds. 

12.  Lath  is  a  part  of  a  county,  sometimes  larger  than  a  tithing,  and 
less  than  a  hundred.    (It  is  so  called  from  the  Saxon  word  lath.) 

13.  Wapentake  is  a  similar  division  to  a  hundred,  and  was  so  callec' 
from  a  meeting,  wherein  a  hundred  men,  who  were  under  their  €arL 
derman,*  assembled,  and  touched  his  or  each  other's  weapons,  in 
token  of  fidelity  and  aUegiance. 

14.  Riding  is  a  larger  division  than  a  hundred.  Thus,  Yorkshire, 
in-  England,  is  divided  into  three  Ridings;  viz.  the  Ecut,  West,  and 
North  Riding,  in  all  indictments  in  that  county,  both  the  town  and 
riding  must  be  expressed. 

15.  TrrmNO  is  among  the  suMiller  divisions  ef  a  county,  and  for> 
merly  signified  the  same  as  a  borough,  each  consisting  of  ten  families  ; 
ten  of  which  tithings  or  boroughs  made  a  hundred.  The  distribution 
of  EIngland  into  ^things  and  Hundreds  was  made  by  AiiFRED  trs 
Gbxat. 

16.  Obs, — The  ten  families,  which  fonnerly  constituted  a  TUhinfy 
were  so  united  together,  that  all  of  them  were  bound  to  the  King  &■ 
the  peaceable  and  good  behaviour  <^  each  other :  over  each  of  these 
companies  there  was  one  chiefs  who,  from  his  office,  was  called 
THthing^man;  which  officer,  though  in  many  places  still  bearing  the 
same  name,  is  now  merely  a  common  constable.  The  word  tithing 
is  derived  from  the  Sax<m  word  tath^  signifying  the  tenth  part  of  any 
thing,  and  is  usually  applied  to  the  revenue  of  ^the  Clergy. 

17.  Pabish  is  a  particular  division  or  district,  having  officers  of  its 
own,  belongmg  to  the  same  church,  and  under  the  care  of  the  same 
priest.  England  was  first  divided  into  Farishss  by  Honorius,  Arch, 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  A.  D.  636. 

*  Ttiis  word,  in  its  original  signification,  implied  a  person  who,  on  account  of  his 
years  and  experience,  vras  proper  to  preside  over  the  affkirs  of  a  nation,  and  ta 
assist  a  prince  with  bis  counsel ;  in  this  respect  it  signified  the  same  as  privy 
counsellor ;  and  such  ought  to  be  the  aldermen  of  the  preisent  day.  In  the  time 
of  the  Saxons,  the  highest  classes  of  England  were  divided  into  four  states ; 
vii.  that  of  Athslino,  which  comprised  only  the  princes  of  the  blood  royal ;  that 
of  the  Barons,  which  included  all  the  nobiUiy ;  that  of  Aldkrhan,  the  <Mrinmft; 
and  that  of  Thank,  the  last.  But  the  term  Aldarman  is  now  appropriated  Co  the 
tKtufy-six  persons  who  preside  over  the  twenty-six  wards  into  which  the  city  of 
London  is  divided ;  from  among  whom  the  Lord  Mayor  is  generally  chosen  by 
rotation.  They  are  all  qualified  to  act  as  justices  of  the  peace.  Aldermen  alio 
preside  in  other  cities  besides  London.    This  word  was  formerly  vmtten  EMmmm. 
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18.  Ok9,^EreTy  Church  is  either  Cathedral  or  Parochial,  A  Ca- 
THKDRAL  Cfaurch  18  that  wherein  is  a  bishop's  see  or  seat,  and  is  the 
IHincipal  church  of  a  diocese ;  Parochial  is  that  which  is  instituted 
for  administering  divine  service  to  the  people  dwelling  within  a  cer- 
Utin  district  around  it. 

19.  CITY  is  a  place  consisting  of  a  large  collection  of  houses, 
intersected  with  streets  for  the  sake  of  intercourse,  whose  inhabitants 
icommonly  compose  a  large  community,  of  which  the  administrators 
in   several  countries  go  by  different   names,  as   Mayors,  Conatda, 

P^r090St9,  &G* 

30.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  constitutes  a  City.  In  Italy  all  the 
bishops'  sees  are  Cities ;  in  Spain,  those  are  called  Cities  which  have 
a  right  of  sending  deputies  to  the  assembly  of  the  states. 

it\^  In  France,  the  distinction  of  City  is  used  only  in  some  provinces ; 
and  several  places  are  divided  into  uity  and  Town ;  as  Paris,  Arras, 
&.C.  where  the  arteieni  Town  is  called  City,  and  the  new  is  called 
Town, 

32.  The  term  City  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  cimtas,  signifying 
a  state  or  people,  with  all  its  dependencies,  as  constituting  a  particular 
government. 

33.  But  now  the  title  of  Ctfy  is  applied  to  capitals  of  sovereign 
states,  and  to  such  others  belonging  to  provinces  as  excel  in  size, 
l^opulation,  and  wealth,  or  «njoy  some  remarkable  honours  and 
privileges. 

34.  A  TOWN  is  a  place  n€xt  in  degree  below  a  city,  though  the 
names  ai«  commonly  confounded,  and  cities  are  properly  no  more 
than  great  or  eminent  Towns. 

35.  it  derived  its  name  from  the  Saxon  word  Tun,  a  hedge,  with 
which  the  SaX(ms  inclosed  their  houses  in  time  of  war;  whence  all 
Aat  contained  a  number  of  houses  close  together  received  the  name 
of  Tums  or  Towns, 

36.  There  are  in  England  and  the  United  States  several^ kinds  of 
Towns;  namely,  Borough-towns,  Market-towns,  and  County.towns. 

37.  BOROUGH  is  a  word  derived  from  the  Saxon  term  Borhoe, 
which  originally  meant  a  company  consisting  of  ten  families,  which 
were  bound  together  as  each  other's  pledge.  Afterwards  it  came  to 
signify  a  Town,  having  a  wall  or  some  kind  of  fence  about  it ;  but  in 
latter  times  the  same  appellation  has  been  applied  to  many  towns  not 
walled. 

38.  Here  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  the  term  Borough  is  frequently 
used  in  Ekigland  for  a  town-corporate  or  corporation,  which  is  not  a 
city ;  but  it  is  equally  such  whether  it  be  incorporated  or  not,  there 
being  great  numbers  of  English  Boroughs  not  incorporated ;  and,  on 
the  contrary,  several-  corporations  that  are  not  boroughs. 

39.  But  now  the  name  of  Borough  is  particularly  appropriated  to 
such  towns  as  send  burgesses  or  representatives  to  Parliament,  whether 
they  be  incorporated  or  not.  The  whole  number  of  Boroughs,  in 
Great  Britain,  amounts  to  about  150,  besides  9  Scotch  royal  boroughs. 

30.  VILLAGE,  in  England,  is  a  small  assemblage  of  houses  inha- 
bited  chiefly  by  farmers  and  peasants,  who  have  not  the  right  of 
burgesses ;  it  has  usually  a  church  but  no  market,  the  want  of  which 
last  distinguishes  it  from  a  town. 

C3 
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Ob9> — la  the  United  Statee  the  term  ViUmge  is  generally  Applied  to 
compact  parts  of  Towns^  (not  Citiet,)    In  the  State  of  New.Yorii  i' 
are  more  than  100  Villages  incorporated  by  the  Ijegislature,  I 
a  large  number  which  are  not  incorporated. 

31.  0h9, — When  the  appellation  of  Bourn  is  added  to  the  name  oi 
any  pUce,  it  implies,  that  it  is  situated  upon  or  near  a  brook,  or 

-riviilet. 

32.  Among  the  Anglo-Saxons  ViUage  was  used  in  the  s^ue  of  the 
Roman  villa^  viz.  for  a  country  &rm  or  seat,  furnished  with  convenient 
outhouses,  for  depositing  the  fruits,  &c.  Afterwards  it  came  to  b« 
taken  for  a  manor,  then  for  ji  part  of  a  parish,  or  the  parish  itself. 

33.  HAMLET  is  a  small  village  consisting  of  a  few  houses,  and 
having  no  parish  church. 

34.  FORTRESS  is  a  general  name  for  any  fortified  place,  whether 
made  so  by  nature  or  art;  such  as  jPorte,  Citadel*,  CaatleBt  Tfwen, 
Redoubt;  Sconcetj  &lc.  It  signifies  properly  a  fortified  town  or  great 
fort,  equal  in  extent  to  a  town,  or  to  the  citadel  belonging  to  a  city. 

35.  A  CITADEL  is  that  fortified  pUce  which  is  built  to  defend  a 
city  against  enemies,  or  to  keep  the  inhabitants  in  subjection. 

36.  A  FORT  is  a  fortified  place  of  small  extent,  encompassed 
with  a  moat,  rampart,  and  parapet,  in  order  to  secure  some  high 
ground  or  passage. 

37.  A  CASTLE  is  a  fortified  house ;  a  TOWER,  a  tall  building, 
round  or  square ;  Redoubts  and  Sconces,  small  forts. 

38.  To  these  might  be  added  several  other  kinds  of  improvements, 
made  by  men  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  such  as  cutting  CanaU^ 
making  rivers  navigable,  &c. 

39.  A  CANAL  is  any  tract  or  channel  of  water  made  by  art,  the 
chief  object  of  which  is  to  carry  goods  by  water  rather  than  by  hmd. 

40.  This  method  of  inland  navigation  has  of  late  years  been  carried 
to  a  great  extent,  particularly  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
for  the  purposes  of  trade  and  commerce. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

What  is  a  Province  ?  A  Diocese  ?  Jurisdiction  ?— 8,  3.  Country  ?  Territory  I 
Quarter  ?  Canton  ?  County  7  Hundred  ?  Rape  ?  Lath  ?  Wapentake  ?  Riding .' 
Tithing  ?  Parish  ?  Cathedral  and  Parochial  Church  1  City  ?  Town  ?  Borough  ?— 
4toS7. 

Whence  are  the  words  City,  Town,  Borough,  Village,  and  Bourn  derived  ? — 
32.  25,  27.  31,  32.  Ohs. 

What  is  a  Hamlet?  A  Fortress?  A  Citadel?  Fort?  Castle?  Redoubt?  Sconce? 
and  Canal  7^33  to  39. 


9.— OF  THE  GLOBES. 

1.  The  Globes  are  two  spherical  bodies,  named  Terre^rial  and 
Celestial,  the  convex  surfaces  of  which  are  supposed  to  be  a  true 
representation  of  the  earth  and  heavens. 

2.  The  terra  Globe  comes  from  the  Latin,  Globus,  which  signifies 
a  ball ;  as  does  also  the  word  Sphere,  another  name  belonging  to  it, 
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AoTived  froak  the  Greek.  The  Terreetrial  Globe,  trom  ite  beiag  the 
trae  isiage  of  the  earth*  froin  wiiiBfa  it  dafS&n  tstAf'm  sbe,  may  pro.* 
perly  be  styled  the  world  in  miniature. 

3.  It  ie  termed  the  T^erreetrial  Globe  to  dislingaiah  it  from  the 
Celeatiaij  as  alao  the  Gw^rapbieal  Globe,  in  oppoeition  to  the  other* 
which  is  called  the  Agtronmnicdlk 

4.  The  Terrestrial  Globe  has  delineated  on  its  conTczity  the  whole 
Burfaee  of  the  earth  and  sea,  in  their  relatiTe  siae,  form,  and  situationi 

5.  The  Celestial  Globe  has  drawn  on  its  surface  the  images  of  the 
several  constellations  and  the  principal  stars,  according  to  their  relative 
magnitudes,  aUd  the  posidcm  wluch  they  are  •obserted  to  have  in  the 
heavens. 

6.  On  both  Globes  are  drawn  the  circles  of  the  Sphere,  viz.  the 
Eqminoetialt  EcHpiiCt  Dntpie,  PaUa-j  Parallels  of  Latitude,  Meridians 
or  Hsur  Cirelesi  &as, 

7.  The  appendages  to  the  Globes  are  the  Brazen  Meridian,  the 
Horary  or  Hour  Circle,  the  Horizon,  the  Quadrant  of  Altitude,  the 
Mariner's  Compass,  Slc,  By  means  of  these  a  great  variety  of  problems 
in  Geography  and  Astronomy  are  easily  s<rfved,  without  the*  trouble  of 
long  and  tedious  calculations,  which  application  is  commonly  called  the 
Use  of  the  Globes, 

8.  Globes  are  of  various  dimensions :  some  of  three  or  four  inches 
diameter,  as  pocket  Globes ;  others  of  twelve,  eighteen,  and  twenty 
inches,  which  are  the  sizes  in  common  use  ;  there  are  some  also  of 
three  feet,  but  the  twelvo.inch  Globes  are  sufficiently  large  to  answer 
all  the  purposes  of  working  problems,  and  learning  Geography,  &c. 

9.  The  Brazen  Meridian,  which  is  divided  into  degrees,  is  that  in 
which  the  Globe  is  suspended,  and  turns  on  its  axis,  the  ends  of  which 
are  called  its  poles. 

10.  The  Horizon  is  that  wooden  circular  frame,  supported  by  -a 
pedestal,  in  which  are  several  grooves  made  for  holding  the  Brazen 
Meridian,  so  as  to  move  freely  therein. 

11.  The  Horizon  is  divided  into  several  circles,  the  innermost  of 
which  contains  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  subdivided  into  their 
degrees  ;  the  next  the  Jtdian,  and  the  third  the  Gregorian  Calendar;* 
without  side  of  all  these  are  exhibited  the  thirty.two  points  of  the  com. 
pass. 

12.  The  Brass  Horary  or  Hour  drsU  is  £xed  on  the  top  of  the 
Globe  with  the  hours  of  the  day  and  night  engraved  thereon,  and  has 
an  Index  to  point  out  the  hour. 

13.  The  Quadrant  of  Altitude  is  a  thin  pliable  piece  of  brass,  gradu. 
ated  into  90  degrees^  representing  a  fourth  part  of  the  equator :  it  has 
a  nut  and  screw  for  the  convenience  of  fastening  it  to  any  part  of  the 
Brazen  Meridian,  as  occasion  requires. 

14.  A  Marinet's  Compass  may  be  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the 
frame,  so  as  to  be  always  ready  for  use. 

15.  This  instrument  is  used  chiefly  at  Sea  by  Mariners,  to  direct 
and^ascertain  the  course  of  their  ship,  hence  its  name. 

16.  The  invention  of  the  Mariner's  Compass  is  usually  ascribed  to 
Flamo^  of  Almafi*  about  the  year  1302.    Others  ascribe  it  to  the  CAi» 

*  The  Calendars  are  of  various  kinds,  viz.  the  Rumm,  Jnfith,  Ptnim,  Jtdian^ 
and  Gregorian  Calendars. 
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new,  Uk9  knowledge  of  whieh,  according  to  Gilbert,  in  his  tN>ok  on  thtf 
Magnet,  waa  brought  from  thence  into  Europe  about  the  year  1960« 
by  Marco  Polo,  a  Venetian. 

17.  The  common  construction  of  this  instrument  is  extremely  sim- 
ple. It  consists  of  a  circular  brass  box,  which  contains  a  paper  card, 
on  which  are  drawn  the  thirty.two  points  of  the  compass ;  to  this  card 
is  fixed  a  magnetic  needle,  which  mostly  turns  to  the  north,  with  a 
deviation  which  is  variable  at  different  places,  and  at  the  same  place 
at  different  times. 

18.  What  is  called  the  vmriathn  of  the  needie  is  truly  a  pheneTne- 
non,  for  about  the  year  1660,  it  was  found  at  London  that  the  needle 
pointed  due  north,  but  it  has  ever  since  been  progressively  getting;  Ur- 
the  westward ;  and  now  the  declination  is  more  Sisn  fU?  to  the  west, 
ward  of  the  North  Pole.  The  solution  of  this  phenomenon  can  only 
be  Ief%  to  time.  At  present,  it  appears  to  be  receding ;  but  its  theory 
is  yet  unknown. 

19.  History  by  no  means  makes  it  clear  to  us,  who  was  the  author 
of  the  Artificial  Sphere.  Pliny,  with  others,  attributes  it  to  Atlas,  and 
affirms  that  it  was  carried  into  Greece  by  Hercules,  Others  ascribe 
it  to  Anaximander,  the  companion  and  disciple  of  Thales,  B.  C.  550.  He 
is  also  said  to  have  made  the  first  Geographical  Maps  and  Sun  Dials.*^ 

20.  However  this  might  have  been,  it  is  evident  that  the  ancients,  at 
this-  period,  could  not  apply  the  Globe  to  Geographical  purposes, 
before  they  were  able  to  assign  to  places  their  situations  thereon ;  we 
may  therefore  presume,  that  there  was  no  Terrestrial  Globe  for  exhib- 
iting the  earth  before  the  time  of  Pytheas  of  Marseilles,  and  Dicear- 
chus  ;  who  flourished  about  the  year  320,  B.  C. 

21.  Pytheas  is  the  first  who  determined  the  position  of  places  astro- 
nomically, by  observing  the  altitude  of  the  pole  at  Marseilles ;  and 
Dicearchus  is  the  first  who  regulated  the  situations  by  parallel  lines. 

22.  It  is  therefore  presumed,  that  from'  the  period  above  mentioned. 
Geographical  Globes  came  into  use  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
were  common,  or  in  any  great  esteem  among  the  ancients.  As  Strabo 
and  Agatkemeres,  who  lived  afiter  Ptolemy,f  do  not  speak  of  Globes 
published  before  their  time,  although  they  are  very  careful  in  enume- 
rating  the  maps  of  the  most  considerable  authors. 

23.  From  the  Greeks,  Globes  passed  to  the  Soman8,aad  from  them 
to  the  Arabe,  Persiane,  7\trk9,  and  Tartars,  But  the  Chinese  pretend 
to  have  had  Globes  many  ages  earlier  than  any  nation  we  know  of; 
for  their  histories  speak  of  a  Sphere  made  by  the  orders  of  the  Empe- 
ror  Shun,  2,255  years  B.  C,  in  which  the  seven  planets  were  repre- 
sented  by  seven  gems,  the  earth  being  placed  in  the  centre.  The 
modem  Globes  are  brought  to  great  perfection. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 
I.  What  are  the  Globes  ?  Whence  is  the  term  derived  ?— 2. 

What  is  the  Terrestrial  Globe  ?  The  Celestial  ?  The  Geographical  ?  The  Astro- 
nomical 1  And  why  so  named  ? — ^2,  3. 

*  Cicero.  t  Ptolemy,  (a  native  of  Egypt,)  was  a  very  celebrated  Geogra^ 

pher.  Astronomer,  and  Mattiematician. '  He  was  bom  about  the  year  70  of  the 
Christian  era,  and  died  about  the  year  147.  He  has  always  been  considered  the 
prince  of  Astronomers  among  the  ancients,  and  in  his  works  he  has  left  an  entire 
body  of  that  science. 
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What  are  drawn  on  the  Terreatriia  1  The  GeleetUl  ?  On  both  ?-><  9, 6. 
7.  What  are  the  ajqpendages  to  the  Globes  t   and  what  their  ol^ect  *   Their 

9.  WhatiB  the  Brases  MeridiaH?  Tbs  Axis?  The  Faleat  TheHerisont  and 

how  divided  ?— 10, 11. 
What  is  the  Horary  Circle  ?  The  Quadrant  of  Altitude  1  The  Manner's  Com- 

paes  ?  Its  Use  ?  and  by  whom  Invented  ?— 18. 13, 14, 15,  Itt. 
17.  How  conatruoted  t  uid  what  is  meant  hf  the  YtuuiHm  of  the  2«geAe  ?— 18. 
19.  Who  was  the  author  of  the  Artificial  S^n  T 
21.  Who  first  determined  the  positicm  ot  places  on  the  Globe  astroBDmicaUy  ? 

And  who  first  regulated  their  positions  by  a  parallel  ?  And  when  did  Globes 

come  fifst  into  use  ?— S3. 
23.  To  whom  passed  the  Globes  from  the  Qnein,Ae,  1  Wh«n  did  the  Chinese 

pretend  they  first  had  Globes  t 


10---Or  MAPS. 

1.  A  Map  is  the  representatMm  of  the  4ivuiioii»of  tfae^  earth  deline. 
ated  on  «  piuii  susfaee^  and  is  •it^r  ^emtral  «r  pmtiealar, 

2.  Genmd  or  UnhermU  Mxj^  are  those  which  a<Whit  the  wheie 
6ar£su;e  of  the  earthy  or  the  two  hemispheeee* 

Obs.'-The  Map  of  the  WorM  reprosente  dte  Earth  on  a  pkne  mft- 
face,  in  two  circlee  or  bemiaphexea ;  llie  one  called  Abe  EatUm  or 
Ancient  Hemuphere,  and  the  other,  the  WeHem  or  Columbian  Hemis. 
phere. 

3.  Particular  Maps  exhibit  only  some  particular  region,  or  country ; 
eensequendy,  genend  Maps  comprise  odiers,  tosd.  represent  in  general 
what  Uie  rest  exhibit  more  at  large,  and  in  detail.  Thete  Maps  repfe. 
aentiag  Seaa,  are  usually  eaHed  Ckmtt^ 

4.  A  Map  difiers  greatly  from  a  Globe.  The  latter  maybe  compared 
to  the  statue  of  a  man,  and  the  former  to  his  picture ;  the  one  showing 
the  body  in  iuU  pffoportnm,  the  other  only  its  lineame&ts. 

5.  Maps  are  laid  down,  and  proportioned  to  a  certain  acale,  which  is 
always  taken  from  the  degrees  of  latitude. 

6.  The  top  or  upper  part  of  the  Map  is  alwvys  IVerlft,  the  bottom 
South,  the  right Jiand  Eaat,  and  lefl  West,  unless  there  be  a  fletcr^.U0 
to  ^ow  to  the  contrary,  which  designates  the  north  point. 

7.  The  degrees  of  latitude  are  always  reckoned  on  the  east  and 
west  sides  of  a  Map,  and  those  of  longitude  on  the  north  and  south 
sides. 

8.  Sea  Coasts  are  represented  by  a  thick  shaded  line ;  Sivere  by 
large  serpentine  lines ;  Forests  by  little  trees ;  Mountains  by  rising 
shadows;  Lakes  by  shaded  coasts;  Marshes  by  shaded  beds;  and 
Sands  by  dotted  beds ;  the  courses  of  Rivers  and  the  direction  of  the 
Wmd  fay  little  arrows;  Bioads  by  dotobh  lines;  and  Sssks  by  little 


9.  The  divisions  of  States,  Kingdoms,  and  Countries  ore  marked  by 
orooked  or  chain  lines,  w^efa  are  sometsBea  etained  with  d^etent 
eolours ;  Proviness  and  Subdiritipms  by  dotted  lines ;  Cities  and  gremt 
Tnons  by  a  little  o,  and  sometimes  wiUi  a  church ;  the  names  of  Pro- 
oinsss are  written  in  large  oapitala;  smtdlsr  Disisisns  in  amafi  capitals ; 
Citiss  in  Ronaa  eharaetam;  and  ^nnsM  hi  italtok 
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10.  Th«  inTentton  of  Maps  is,  without  doubt,  very  ancient,  but  it  is 
very  difficult  to  trace  their  origin.    Among  the  Greeks,  the  inventicm 

^of  Maps  ia  aacribed  to  Anazimander,  who  published  one  of  the  Ancient 
AVorld  about  550  years  before  Christ. 

11.  From  the  Greek9  they  passed  to  the  Ardbt  and  Ramans;  and  it 
is  generally  cimsidered  that  the  Greeks  introduced  them  among  the 
PersiaM,  who  communicated  them  to  die  ISarkt  and  Western  Tartars, 
while  those  of  Eastern  Tartary  had  them  from  the  Chinese. 

12.  But  in  the  histories  of  China,  Maps  are  spoken  of  as  early  as 
the  Emperor  YU,  3,907  years  before  Christ,  who  caused  the  nine 
Provinces  into  which -he  had  divided  China,  to  be  described  on  nine 
copper  vessels. 

13.  The  first  improvement  made  in  Maps  after  their  invention  by 
Anaximander,  was  by  Ptolemy,  who  first  added  the  Meridians,  as  also 
the  Parallels  for  the  more  exact  determination  of  the  situation  of  places, 
which  was  a  very  great  improvement.  AH  Maps  before  his  time  being 
merely  hud  down  according  to  their  measured  distances,  without  refer. 
ence  either  to  the  latitude  or  longitude. 

14.  Little  improvement  was  nude  in  the  construction  of  Maps  from 
the  time  of  Ptolemy  in  the  second  century,  to  that  of  Mereator  in  the 
sixteenth  century ;  since  which,  numerous  authors  have  treated  on  this 
aubject,  and  have  made  important  improvements.  The  greater  part  of 
the  Globe  is  now  represented  by  Maps  of  very  accurate  construction. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATI9N. 

1.  What  is  a  Map  ?  A  gBneral  one  ?  A  particular  Map  I  and  in  what  do  they  differ 

from  a  Globe  1—9, 3,  4. 
3.  What  are  Sea  Maps  usually  called  1 
5.  How  are  Maps  laid  down  ?  And  which  side  is  the  North,  South,  East  West  1-^. 

7.  How  are  the  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  reckoned  on  Maps  1 

8.  How  are  Sea  Coasts,  Rivers,  Mountains,  Lakes,  Marshes,  and  Sands,  repre- 

sented ? 

9.  How  are  the  Divisions  of  States,  Kingdoms,  and  Countries  represented  ?  Pro- 

vinces, Cities,  Towns  1 
10.  At  what  period  was  the  invention  of  Maps  ?  and  to  whom  ascribed  ?  To  whom 
did  they  pass  from  the  Greeks  ?— 11. 

12.  When  are  they  supposed  to  have  been  first  used  in  China  1  By  whom,  and  in 

what  manner  ? 

13.  By  whbm  was  the  first  improvement  made  in  Maps,  after  their  invention  by 

Anaximander  ?  What  were  the  improvements  made  by  Ptolemy  ? 

14.  What  were  the  improvements  made  m  Mwps,  from  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  A.  D. 

147,  to  that  of  Mereator,  in  the  lOth  Century  ? 
13.  What  was  the  construction  of  Maps  before  Ptolemy  ? 


II.—Of  the  usefulness  op  GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Geoorapht,  a  name  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  signifying  a 
description  of  the  Earth,  is  the  science  which  treats  of  the  form  and 
physical  features  of  the  globe. 

3.  It  is  a  study  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  affording  us  a  know, 
ledge  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  its 
inhabitants. 

3.  It  serves  us  for  a  guide  when  we  read  History,  and  makes  im 
familiar  with  the  places  to  which  our  curiosity  may  lead  us.. 
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4.  To  every  system  of  practical  accomplishment,  its  yafaie  is  direct. 
In  every  one  of  man's  active  porsnits,  the  knowledge  of  the  earth  is 
power  and  the  want  of  it  is  weakness. 

5.  The  General  can  neither  successfblly  invade,  nor  safely  retreat 
out  of  an  enemy's  conntry,  without  knowing  well  the  situation  of  its 
coasts,  taountains,  roads,  forests,  passes,  and  rivers,  and  of  the  most 
convement  places  to  encamp  in. 

6.  Indeed,  as  Strabo  observes,  no  commander  should  be  ignorant  of 
the  situation  of  the  earth,  so  as  to  be  at  a  loss  in  any  part  thereof;  and 
he  produces  several  instances  of  the  misfortunes  attending  the  Persian, 
Greek,  and  Roman  armies  on  that  account ;  thus, 

7.  Orasms  was  ruined  by  not  knowing  the  country  about  Ckarr<B, 
which  made  him  trust  to  the  guidance  of  the  traitor  Andronicus.*  On 
the  contrary,  Alexander  gained  the  battle  of  Iseue,  by  posting  himself 
in  a  strait,  so  that  he  could  not  be  attacked  by  the  whole  army  of  Da. 
rius  at  once. 

8.  Moses  sent  spies  to  discover  the  condition  of  Canaan,  in  order  to 
invade  it.t 

9.  Aupistus  sent  Dyonysius  into  Persia,  to  make  discoveries  for  the 
information  of  his  eldest  son,  then  going  on  his  Armenian  expedition 
to  war  against  the  Parthians  and  Arabs,t 

10.  Thnour  Beght  (usually  called  Tamerlane)  the  great  Tartarian 
monarch,  sent  his  surveyors  to  take  an  exact  account  of  the  roads  of 
Georgia  before  he  penetrated  into  that  country.^ 

11.  To  Merchants  it  is  of  great  use,  as  affording  them  a  knowledge 
of  communications,  both  by  land  and  sea,  to  all  countries ;  also,  tho 
best  means  for  making  navigation  secure,  by  determining  the  situation 
of  the  sea  coast. 

12.  To  Divines  it  is  particularly  necessary,  from  its  great  use  in 
explaining,  or  in  commenting  on  Scripture,  or  treating  of  the  affairs 
of  tlie  Church.  As  a  farther  proof  of  this,  we  see  one  of  its  chief 
branches  consecrated  to  it,  by  the  name  of  Sacred  or  Ecclesiastical 
Geography. 

13.  To  the  Lawyer  the  knowledge  of  Geography  is  necessary  for 
throwing  light  on  the  constitutions  of  nations  and  ^e  spirit  of  laws ;  t3 
the  Physician t  as  a  Jiasis  for  the  arrangement  of  his  materia,  and  the 
comparison  of  climates. 

14.  To  th'^  Sailor,  for  information  at  once  in  the  choice  and  in  the 
conduct  of  his  undertakings ;  to  the  Farmer  or  Agriculturist,  for  the 
explanation  of  the  primary  laws  of  his  science,  and  for  suggesting 
arrangements  for  his  practice ;  to  the  Mechanic  and  Manufacturer,  for 
information  relative  to  the  manufactures  and  raw  materials  of  different 
countries. 

15.  To  the  Politician  for  the  adequate  i^^telligence  of  the  statistics 
of  his  own  country,  the  relations  of  foreign  states  and  the  balance  of 
political  powers ;  to  Ladies  as  well  as,  to  Men  of  the  World,  for  it» 
connexion  with  all  that  practical  knowledge  and  poHte  literature  which 
is  appropriate  to  the  chartuster  of  all  persons  of  refined  and  cultivated 
roinde. 

*  Plut.  in  Lucullus,  sect.  12.  t  Num.  xiii.  v.  7.  t  PUnjr. 

^  Thamsedden's  Hist,  of  Tim. 
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l€b  jhUiqmmrm$t  SettUmitM.  waA  tbtmt  who  tndy  the  MtiUsLemeg, 
BhxnM  be  well  »ofiMHied  with  Geograpl^,  for  wkhoiit  a  competent 
knowledge  of  it,  neither  claosical  maSwn,  nor  endeiit  literary  monu. 
mente  can  poBtikky  be  nndentood. 

17.  bideedv  widioBt  a  hnowiedge  of  Gwtgnfhj,  ererjr  reader  of  his. 
tory,  is  liable  le  be  nualed ;  for  how  b  it  posnble  that  any  one  can 
understand  the  expeditions,  battles,  and  sieges  ci  Alexmuder,  without 
first  havinf  aa  exact  koowiedge  of  the  €kmiAem§j  Ae  ArekifeUigo,  Atia 
Mitufr,  S^fna,  Egypi^  iZaiyJoma,  Btnia,  and  efwa.  huka  ? 


QUESTtOWS  FOR  EXAIfflNATION. 

1.  What  is  the  dejaration  and  signification  of  Geography  ? 

2.  What  does  the  study  of  Geography  afford  ua  ? 

3.  In  what  way  doea  it  serve  ns  ? 

4.  Wkat  aie  the  adraatases  deiiTed  firom  this  Study  ? 

5.  How  ia  it  useful  to  miBtaiy  men  1 

6.  What  does  Strabo  observe  ? 

7.  What  was  the  rain  of  Crassus  T  and  how  was  the  battle  of  the  /sntf  gained  ? 
What  did  Moses  ?  Augrustus  ?  and  Tamerlane  ?— 8,  9, 10. 

Of  what  use  is  Geography  to  Merchants  ?  Divines  ?  Lawyers  ?  Physicians  ? 
Sailors  ?   Fanners  ?  Mechanics  and  Manufacturers  ?  Politicians  f  Ladies, 
and  Men  of  the  World?  Antiquaries  and  Scholiasts  ?— 11  to  16. 
17.  What  are  the  disadvantages  to  readers  of  History,  who  are  miacquainted  with 
Geography 


13. — Of  Gkoobapht,  as  divided  into  Modern,  Classical  cm 
Ancient,  Sacred,  Geometrical,  and  Astronomical. 

1.  The  EARTH  is  a  planet  of  a  globular  shape,  (something  like  a 
ball,)  revolving  on  an  imaginary  line,  called  its  axi9,  once  in  twenty.four 
hours ;  the  extremities  of  which  are  termed  its  polea, 

2.  Besides  this  motion,  which  is  the  cause  ot  day  and  night,  it  has 
another  round  the  sunj  which  it  performs  in  a  year ;  the  path  that  it 
describes  is  called  its  orbit.  The  latter  is  denominated  its  annual  mo. 
tion,  and  is  the  cause  of  the  variety  of  the  seasons. 

3.  Obs. — As  the  axis  of  the  earth  is  not  vertical  or  upright,  thnt 
hemisphere  which  presents  its  pole  towards  the  sun,  has  summer, 
while  the  other  hemisphere  has  winter. 

4.  The  surface  of  the  earth  is  divided  and  distinguished  by  a  great 
variety  of  lines  and  features,  natural  and  artificial,  the  properties  and 
uses  of  wliich  are  explained  by  geography.  These  properties  are  either 
terrestial  or  celestial, 

'  5.  The  tcrrestial  properties  9ie  figure,  dimensivn,  and  eituation. 

6.  The  figure  or  form  of  places  is  various ;  the  dimensions  are  three- 
fold ;.  viz.  circumference,  length,  and  breadth. 

7.  The  celestial  properties  are,  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  stars, 
the  vicissitudes  of  light  and  darkness,  length  of  days  and  nights,  vari- 
ety of  shadows,  cold  and  heat,  the  seasons  of  the  year,  and  other  phe- 
nomena. 

8.  GEOGRAPHY,  according  to  time,  is  divided  into  three  parU, 
viz.  Classical  or  Ancient,  Sacred,  and  Modern  ;  but  scientiJUsaUy, 
into  Geometrical  and  Astronomical  Geography. 
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Olig«  The  general  piiiiciplee  of  XhoamAwmt  «re  ako  amnged  into 
diioe  departments,  viz :  M^thbmaticai.,  Phisicai.,  and  Pouiigal  Gboo. 

■ATBT. 

Mathiiutical  GsooBAnnr  embraces  a  description  of  the  ficnre, 
magnitiMie,  and  motions  of  the  Earth,  of  latitude  and  longitude ;  of  die 
relation  of  the  Earth  to  other  parts  of  the  Solar  System;  of  die  divi- 
sions  of  the  Earth  upon  astronomical  and  mathematical  principles;  oi 
the  different  methods  of  representing  the  sur&ce  by  Artificial  Globea 
or  Maps,  and  other  similar  snbjects.  ^ 

Phtsigal  Gboobapht  treats  of  the  Earth  as  a  natural  body  and  the 
relations  subsisting  between  it  and  the  organic  beings  which  inhabit 
its  surface ;  of  Climates,  Natural  History  and  Natural  iSvisions,  without 
reference  to  any  changes  which  the  art  of  man  may  hare  effected 
upon  it. 

PouncAL  Geografht  is  that  branch  of  the  science  which  treats  of 
the  ESarth  as  inhabited  by  communities  of  men,  including  the  subjects 
of  Language,  Religion,  Sciences,  Literature,  Government,  Civil  Divis. 
ions,  Statistics,  and  History. 

9.  CLASSICAL,  or  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY,  is  a  descr^on 
of  the  world  as  known  to  the  Greek*  and  Bommn9%  and  which  is  to  be 
found  illustrated  in  the  writings  of  these  pe<q>le. 

10.  SACRED  GEOGRAPHY  is  a  description  of  the  world  from 
the  Creation  to  Jesus  Christ,  which  includes  a  period  of  4004  years, 
or  forty  centuries.  This  part  of  geography  is  found  illustrated  in  Sacred 
History,  or  the  Holy  Bible,  which  is  divided  into  the  Old  and  New 
jTetUanetite, 

11.  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY  is  a  description  of  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  as  it  is  at  present  known ;  together  with  an  account  of  the 
manners,  customs,  and  religion  of  its  inhabitants,  and  its  natural  and 

'  artificial  productions. 

12.  GEOMETRICAL  GEOGRAPHY  describes  the  earth  accor. 
ding  to  the  principles  of  Geometry,  which  connsts  in  the  delineation 
of  roads,  the  windings  and  courses  of  rivers,  mountains,  dtc^  which 
cannot  be  done  by  Astronomy. 

13.  Obe. — As  the  Greeks,  from  want  of  proper  instruments,  were 
much  confined  in  their  knowledge  of  ^tronomy,  their  Geography^ 
which  is  that  of  Ptolemy,  is  almost  wholly  geometrical. 

14.  ASTRONOMICAL  GEOGRAPHY  describes  the  earth  accor. 
ding  to  the  principles  of  Astronomy,  the  great  excellence  of  which  con. 
sists  in  exhibiting  countries  in  the  same  manner  as  they  exist  on  the 
earth,  so  as  to  show  not  only  how  places  are  situated  in  regard  to  one 
another,  but  also  absolutely  in  respect  to  the  earth  itself;  consequently, 
we  know  the  exact  proportion  wMch  any  part  of  the  earth  bears  to  the 
whole  snrfoce,  and  the  particular  spot  where  every  place  is  situated. 
These  are  advantages  of  great  importance  to  Geography,  but  which 
cannot  be  obtained  from  Geometry  only. 

15.  06fw — However  exact  we  may  be  in  delineating  the  map  of  a 
eonntry  by  the  geometrical  method,  yet  by  this  method  alone  we  shall 
still  be  miable  to  assign  to  it  its  proper  situation  on  the  earth ;  whether 
under  the  torrid  or  frigid  zone ;  whether  to  the  north  or  south  of  the 
Equator ;  or  ho W  distant  from  any  remote  country,  mitil  Aetromamy  has 
determined  its  place  on  the  globe. 
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•  16.  It  therefore  befongs  to  Oeometry  to  delineate  or  draw  a  map  of 
any  parricular  country';  imd  to  A»iron&tnyt  to  fix  its  relative  and  proper 
situation  on  the  Earth.* 

17.  Atftronamieal  Geography  treats  on  both  the  ferrettrUd  and  eeftf*. 
tial  properties,  and  furnishes  methods  for  ascertaining  them,  and  ezhilx. 
iting  them  on  maps  and  globes. 

18.  Before  we  proceed  to  the  methods  prescribed  by  Astronomy,  for 
ascertaining  and  exhibiting  the  properties  of  places,  it  win  be  neces- 
sary to  explain  the  principles  on  which  those  methods  are  grounde<i, 
and  the  several  terms  relating  thereto ;  and  in  order  to  do  thie  properly, 
iK'c  shall  consider, 

19 — 1.  The  origin  and  foundation  of  the  Artificial  Sphere. 
2.  The  application  of  the  Sphere  to  Geography. 
9.  The  Lines  and  Circles  of  the  Sphere  as  transferred  to  the 
Terrestrial  Globe  or  Earth. 

4.  The  Astronomical  Divisions  of  the  Earth  by  Lines  and  Cir^ 

cUs  of  the  Sphere. 

5.  The  Astronomical  Situation  of  places. 

*  Although  the  Gretlu  had  lonf  noticed  the  ed^Mts  of  the  stars  and  planets, 
which  were  seen  in  different  parts  of  the  earth  at.diflfercnt  periods,  they  neg^lected 
to  put  them  to  the  use  for  which  they  deemed  them  so  necessary.  Ge<^raphy 
seems  to  have  continued  in  this  state,  till  the  time  of  Hipparchus  the  BytkMan, 
ahout  160  years  before  Christ.  That  prince  of  ancient  astronomers  taught  mor« 
expressly,  that  Geography  could  not  be  pot  upon  a  good  foundation,  nor  the  sitvm- 
tion  of  places  properly  determinedv  without  astronomical  observations.  He  invent- 
ed the  rlanisphere,  whereby  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  true  projection  of  maps, 
which  has  been  so  much  improved.  lie  also  divided  the  heavens  into  49  constel- 
lations, and  gave  names  to  the  stars.  He  determined  the  longitude  and  latUade, 
and  fixed  the  first  degree  of  longitude  at  the  Canaries;.  He  likewise  first  laid  the 
foundation  of  trigonometry^  so  essential  to  astronomical  studies.  He  was  the 
first  who,  after  TkaUs  and  GaUtUf  found  out  the  exact  times  of  eclipses,  of  which 
ho  made  a  calculation  for  600  vears :  and  it  is  highly  probiriile,  that  it  was  he  who 
Arst  introduced  the  Terrestrial. Glpbe,  hikdribed  wftti  meridiansy  paralielsf  and  other 
celestial  circles,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  places  thereon  correctly.  (He  died 
B.  C.  125  years.)  I'hc  honour,' therefore,  or  reducing  Gcoffr^hyto  its  present 
form,  seems  to  bo  due  to  Hipparchus;  fbr,  though  Ptolemy  nna  been  thought  by 
some  of  the  ancients,  as  well  as  most  of  the  modemsj  (paxticiilarly  Vareimis  and 
CdMrMM,)  to  have  given  the  astreuomical  form  to  Geography ;  yet  that  mistake 
had  been  corrected  by  an  ancient  geographer  {Agathaneres)  near  his  time,  who 
Informs  us,  that  FttAemf  invented  nothing,  but  in  what  h<s  did,  followed  the  opinioh 
of  others.  It  even  appears  by  PtoUnuf  himself,  (In  his  Geo.  1. 1,  c.  7,)  that  Mari- 
jms  TifriitSt  before  him,  regulated  his  mt^  by  meridians  and  parallels,  and  adjusted 
the  bounds  of  the  earth  oy  astronomical  observations.  Astronomicalgeograpby 
was  improved  very  Uttie  amohg  the  Greeks  or  Romans^  after  the  time  of  mpparchus'; 
the  most  that  Ptolemy  seeitos  to  have  done.  Was  to  explain  the  Planisphere  of  that 
greatuslrottomer  more  fully,  and  vindicate  the  justice  of  it  against  the  objectioivs 
of  his  conteinporary  Marimu  Ttfriusy  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  its  projection . 
TTie  Arabsy  Persians^  and  other  Orientals^  by  improving  Astronomy,  and  invcntiner 
more  accurate  instruments,  improve  also  Astronomical  geography  very  consider- 
ably;  but  the  BttropeanSy  till  ot  late  ages,  wholly  neglected  It.  This  was  owin? 
chiefly  to  the  bigolqry  of  the  Christian  divines,  who,  too  superstitiously  adhering 
to  the  letter  of  scripture,  fell  back  to  the  old  exploded  opinions,  denying  the  Anti- 
podes, and  hQlding  the  earth  to  be  a  circular  or  square  plain,  which  absurd  notions 
obtained  till  the  lith  century  ;  for  about  the  end  of  the  14th,  it  was  the  common 
opinion  of  the  dmnes  that  the  earth  was  flat ;  and  even  TortdAtf,  a  few  years 
.before  the  discovery  of  ^mertco.  rejected  the  opinion  of  the  spherical  figure  of 
the  earth,  as  a  rash  doctrine,  and  inconsistent  with  the  Christjiui  Phiik ;  but  that 
dtscoVery  having  supported  reason  by  oxperience.  Geography  began  t</  be  cuiti- 
ty^tadvpon  the  ancient  plan,  which  supposed  tlw  spherical  form  of  the  earth.  Thus, 
by  dbgrees,  Astronomical  Geograjphy  took  place,  and  completed  the  science,  by 
supplying  what  was  wanting  to  render  Geometrital  Geography  perfect. 
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6.  The  Explanation  of  the  Terrestrial  and  Celestial  PrOpe^tiei 
according  to  the  Terrestrial  Girded.  ,■ 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXlktNATlON. 

9.  wVmi.U  itt..daDy.iaaUfl3B,Jhe  cause  oft  Its  anh^ill  1 

yninlSXIf^~einsexftttto^'aS^eSsr9(  the  Seasons  ?  Of  Winter  and  Sammer  T— 3. 
4.  Hew  is  tiM  surface  ef  tire  Earth  diiHded  ?  adkl  wli»t  are  its  Terrestrial  Pro- 
perties ?  and  its  Celestial  ?-^  7. 
&  tloW  is  Oeography  divded  accorainj^  V6  titne  1  Scientifically  t 
fiew  is  the  Science  of  Geography  otiverwise  divided  ?  Obi. 
What  is  Mathematical  Oeography  ?  Physical  ?  PoUtical  ?  Ob». 
9.  What  is  Classical  Geography?  Sacred?  and  Modem?  Geometrical?  Astro- 
nomical?—10,  II,  13, 14. 
13.  Wlint4cind  of  Geography  wtCs  thit  of  the  Greeks  ? 

pj.  What  sciences  are  re^t^ite  -lii  order  to  delineate  the  Map  of  any  Oeontry 
ootrectljr  and  scientiiCally;  so  as  to  assign  its  proper  situation  on  (he  Globe  ? 
15, 17.  Why  '^ill  not  the  Oeoiiletrical  method  do  without  the  assistance  of  Astro- 
nomy ?    Give  me  your  reasons.  » 
17.  What  is  the  object  of  JMrmomkai  Gkegraphf  ?  And  what  does  it  furnish  ? 
In  what  manner  do  you  account  for  so  many  errors  having  been  committed  by 
Ancient  Geographers  ?  And  fof  ih^  great  superiority  which  the  modern  teri- 
tert  possess  over  the  gre^t  cldssicm  writers  ef  Greece  and  Rome  ?— See  Notk. 
Who  was  considered  the  Prince  of  Ancient  Aistronoraers  ?  What  did  he  imetas 

JDWenmne;  Fix?  Where?  W»«i?— iVblc. 
Who  first  laid  the  foundation  of  Trigonometry  ?  What  did  BRppardtute  mp;e 


eipressly  teach? 
Vho  first  for 


Who  first  foretold  the  Eclipses  of. the  Sun?  7%a2ec,lhen  Galhte.  And  who 
after  Tludee  and  GoOus  found  out  the  exact  times  of  Eclipses,  and  made 
a  calculation  for  Six  Hundred  Years  ?  .    . 

Who  first  introduced  the  Tivmetftrj^'GIobes  ?  and  inscribod  them  witfa'jlfenii*- 
#l«,  ParalleU^  and  other  CeleetitU  Circles  ? 

What  djid  ftcHeoiy  i  and  what  did^e  invent  U-Note. 

W>at  did  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  AHroMmicat  Gtogrmphy  after  the  time 
jof  9ippaTchus  ?  •* 

When  lived  HOMEB,  the  first  Profaoe  Writer,  Geographer,  and  Greek.  Potft  T 
B.O.WT.  ... 

When  lived  THALES,  the  first  Greek  Astrofiomer  and  Geographer?  he  whi» 
tSrst  explained  the  cause  of  Sclip^s,  predicted  one,  and  taught  that  the 
Earth  was  round  ?  B.  C,  S48. 

What  celebrated  men  weie  disciples  of  Thakt?  Anaxtmander,  Ajmanmemt,  and 
Pvthganrof. 

ANAXIMANDER  is  said  to  have  invented  Maps  and  Dials,  and  also  to.  have 
eonstracted  a  Sphere.  He  tau^t  tliat  tWi  Sun  was  a  cucle  of  fire,  like  a 
wheel,  twenty-eigiit  times  larger  than  ttte  earth*  It  is  said  that  he  dis- 
covered tlie  obJiquity  of  the  Ecliptic,  and  was  the  first  who  published  a 
Geographical  Table. 

ANAXTMBNES  supposed  the  £arth  to  be  a  plane,  aiid  the  Heavens  a  solid 
concave  Sphere,  with  the  Stars  afized  to  it  like  nails.  (Pbaarth.)  Thie 
•eems  to  have  been  the  vulgar  opinion  at  that  time. 

PYTHAGORAS  taught  publicly  the  vulgar  tloctrvte,  that  the  Earth  was  the 
centre  of  the  Universe ;  but,  to  his  scholars,  privateW,  he  communicated 
his  real  opinions,  whieh  were  sii^ilar  to  thoie  afterwards  adopted  by 
COPERNICUS  ;  that  the  Earth  and  all  the  PlaneU  move  round  the  Sun 
as  their  common  centre  ;  which  doctrine  he  is  supposed  to  have  derived 
from  the  East  Indians.  Pythagoras  was  the  founder  of  the  Pythagorean  Phi- 
losophy, m  Greece.  The  place  of  his  birth  is  unknown,  but  it  ts  generally 
krtieved  that  he  waa  born  in  the  Island  of  Samos,  He  fiourished  about  SOU 
years  B.  C.  He  travelled  in  quest  of  knowledge  through  PAcmtcta,  Chaldea. 
Persiot  Indioj  and  Egyptr  He  reduced  Geometry  to  a  regular  science.  K 
was  Pythagoras  who  first  assumed  the  name  of  PkUosophefi  or  Lover  of  Wis- 
dom ;  those  before  him,  who  applied  to  the  study  of  knowledge,  were  called 
Snkitt$t  which  signified  Sgges^  or  Wise  ilau  ,  ^         i 

Vi^n  fiourished  HIPPARCHUS,  he  who  first  reduced  the  science  of  Geograr 
phy  to  a  System  ?    B.  C,  leO, 
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W1m>  wms  NICHOLAS  COPSSNICUS  T  Camermiau,  an  Afltronomflr,  wm  ban 
It  TlMNnM,  in  PoUnd,  (in  thatjMit  caltod  Itoyml  Pnmia,)  Jirnuur  lOth,  U7S. 
H«  was  tlM  Rastorer  of  ttaa  I^thagorean  Doctrina,  and  tha  Aathnr  of  the 
rational  or  true  Bfstam  of  AatioBon^  now  luuTamlly  recairail,  nndar  tte 
titia  of  tlM  COPSRNIC AN  ST8TSM.-Saa  head  PyOiaganu. 

Who  was  TTGHO  BRAHE?  Tydba  Brnk»  was  an  eminant  AatranoqMr.  gf 
Danmaili,  of  nobla  eztraotion.  He  waa  bom  A.  D.  IMA.  T^cho  naittier 
adapted  tha  syatem  of  PlolMiy  nor  of  C^MnMow.  He  supposed  tba  Savth  to 
remain  at  rest,  and  the  Sun  to  moTo  round  it ;  but  tbe  other  Planets  to 
more  round  the  Sun.    Iliis  opinion  had  but  few  foUowers. 

Who  completed  the  System  of  dopanucus  T  SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON,  an  Engv 
Mahman,  who  was  bora  at  Woolatrope,  in  tbe  County  of  Lincoln,  in  the  femt 
MM.  It  waa  he  who  first  gave  a  rational  and  dear  explanation  of  the  law* 
which  regulate  the  motions  of  the  Planeto,  on  the  principle  of  attractian  or 

Kvitation,  now  almost  universally  adopted.  In  Nbwtow,  Bng^nd  may 
at  of  haTinf  produced  the  greateat  and  rarest  genius  that  ever  aroae  for 
the  onsament  and  instruction  of  the  human  species.  Cautious  in  ■<»*nifcti«>|r 
no  principles  but  such  aa  ware  founded  on  experiment ;  but  reeoliite  in 
adopting  eveiy  such  principle,  however  new  or  unusual :  from  modccty, 
ignorant  of  his  superiority  abqve  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  thence  less  care- 
ful to  accommodate  his  reasonings  to  eonuaon  appiehensions ;  more  anxMnis 
to  merit  than  acquire  fame :  he  was  from  these  causes  long  unknown  ta 
the  world :  but  his  reputation  at  last  broke  out  with  a  lustre  which  scarcelj 
anjr  writer  had.  before  attained.  While  Newton  seemed  to  draw  off  the 
veil  from  some  of  the  mysteries  of  nature,  he  disclosed,  at  the  same  time, 
the  imperfections  of  the  mechanical  philoaophy,  and  thereby  banished  her 
chimeiaa  to  that  obscurity  in  which  tb^  ever  will  remaiiw. 


13.— SUMMARY  VIEW  or  tbr  SOLAR  SYSl^EM. 

1.  The  Plansts,  which  with  the  Sun,  Atteroid*,  and  OameU,  conw 
poiM  the  Solas  Systsii  are  teven  in  niimber--ca]Ied  Prvmary  PlatnetM^ 
viz.  JIfercicry,  Vemut  the  Earth,  Mars,  Jupittr,  and  Hertehel,  all  of 
whicht  except  the  last  mentioned,  were  known  to  the  ancients. 

9.  This  glorious  company-  of  opaque  bodies,  which  are  rendered 
Immnous  by  reflecting  the  light  of  the  Sun,  perform  their  revolutions 
uwmd  diat  body  as  &ir  centre,  according  to  their  several  magnitudes 
and  distances,  called  their  Annular  Sevolutiona,  (from  Annulus,  a 
ring,)  which  occasions  the  change  of  the  Seasons,  according  as  their 
axes  are  more  or  less  inclined  to  the  plane  of  their  orbdts;  their 
secondary  motion  or  rotation  on  their  axes  causing  Jhy  and  NigkU 

3.  Besides  the  seven  primary  planets  there  are  eighteen  secondary 
planets,  calledi  SaUUUes,  or  Moinsr  which  perform  revolutions  around 
their  primary  as  a  centre,  and  accompany  them  in  their  path  around 
the  Sun.  The  Earth  has  one  satellite,  (the  moon,)  Jupiter /ottr,  Saturn 
seven,  and  Herschel  six.  The  period  of  a  Moon's  revolution  around 
its  primary,  is  called  a  Month,  or  Moonih. 

4.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  there  have  been 
discovered  four  minor  planets,  viz.  Vesta,  Juno,  Ceres,  and  Paiias, 
usually  called  Asteroids,  (small  stars,)  whose  orbits  lie  between  those 
of  Mars  and  Jupiter. 

5.  The  CoxxTS,  also,  are  considered  as  belonging  to  the  solar  system, 
ahbough  their  number  is  uncertain,  and  from  their  great  eccentricity 
but  few  have  been  known  to  return.  Some  Astronomers,  however, 
reckon  over  500  to  exist. 
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Obe^ — CMRete  AM  phmettiry  bodies,  moving  round  the  sun ;  n^t  in 
^ir^ookur  orbits,  but  in  long  elliptic  curves;  approaching  sometimes  near 
the  sun,  at  others  stretching  &r  beyond  the  orbit  of  the  remotest 
planets.  The  name  of  Comet  is  derived  from  Coma,  (hair,)  because 
they  appear  with  long  tails,  somewhat  resembling  hair. 

6.  BftsxcuRT  is  the  first  planet  in  order,  rece&ig  from  the  Sun,  yet 
from  its  contiguity  to  that  body,  very  satisfactory  observations  cannot 
be  made,  as  in  most  part  of  its  o'lbit,  when  in  coiyunctioo,  it  is 
wholly  lost  in  tiie  .Sun's  rays.  It  performs,  iti  annual  revohition  in 
about  three  months/  at  the.  mean  distance  of  36,000,009  of  mites. 

7.  VsNva,  next  to  Mercury,  may  be  knoMm  by  her  superior  bri]]ian<^^ 
and  when  in  the  upper  part  of  her  orbit,  she  rises  before  the  Sun,  she 
is  called  morning  star ;  and  when  in^  the  lower  part  of  her  orbit,  and 
sets  after  the  Son,  she  is  called  evening  star.  She  performs  her  annual 
revolution  in  234  days,  or  seven  months,  ai  the  mean  distance  of 
68,000,000  of  miles  from  the  Sun« 

8.  Thb  Earth  is  that  planet  which  we  inhabit.  She  performs  her 
revolution  around  the  Sun  in  3654  days  at  the  mean  distance  of 
95,000,000  of  miles.  She  is  inclined  on  her  axis  23p  26',  which 
causes  the  change  of  the  seasons,  and  turns  on  her  axis  every  twenty, 
four  hows,  which  occasions  day  and  night.  She  is  attended  by  one 
satellite,  the  Moon. 

9.  Mass,  whose  orbit  Ues  without  that  of  the  Earth,  as  well  as  those 
beyond  it,  is  termed  superior,  while  Mercury  and  Venus,  whose  orbits 
lie  within  that  of  the  earth,  are  called  inferior.  It  performs  an  annual 
revolution  in  one  year,  321  days,  at  the  mean  distance  of  144,000,000 
of  miles  from  the  sun,  and  may  be  distinguished  by  its  red  du^y  light. 

10.  JunTER,  the  largest  of  all  the  planets,  follows  next  to  Mars,  at 
the  mean  distance  of  491,000,000  of  miles,  and  performs  its  revolutich^ 
in  about  twelve  of  our  years.  Jupiter  may  be  distinguished  f^om  the 
other  planets,  by  severed  belts  which  cross  it  at  right  an^s  with  its 
axis,  and  with  a  good  telescope  is  discovered  to  &  attended  b3^our 


11.  Saturn,  the  most  beautiful  of  alljthe  heavenly  bodies,  perfoims 
its  annual  revolution  in  about  thirty  of  our  years,  at  the  nkean  distance 
of  901,000,000  of  miles.  A  telescopic  view  presents  it  surrounded  by 
two  broad  rings,  and  accompaiiied  by  seven  satellites,  and  when  the 
rings  are  in  a  favourable  position  it  presents  a  spectacle  magnificettt 
beyond  description. 

12.  HsBSCBEL,  the  most  remote  of  all  the  planets  yet  discovered, 
was  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  star,  until  Dr.  Herschel,  hy  his  powerful 
telescope,  in  178S,  ascertained  it  to  be  a  planet,  at  the  immense' distance 
of  1,800,000,000  of  miles  firomthe  Sun,  and  that  it  would  perform  its 
anniial  revolution  in  neariy  eijAtty-four  of  our  years.  Later  discoveries 
have  proved  that  it  is  fittendea  b^  ox  moons. 

13.  Dr.  Herschel  g«,ve  it  the  nama  of  Oeergium  Sidue,  ifi  hohdta  of 
his  king  and  patron,  who,  in  cnrnpltaaijir  to  its  discoverer,  gave  it  the 
name  of  Heroekel;  but  it  is  known  generally  to  Astronomers  by  the 
name  of  Uranue. 

14.  The  itfoon  (die  Earth's  satellite)  is  2161  miles  in  diameter,  and 
revolves  around  the  Earth  in  about  294  days,  at  the  distance  of  240,000 

/  miles,  to^onpsnying  her  in  the  annoal  oiUt. 

D« 
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qgusanoNs  fob.  sxAiOMATioii. 

1.  Wlwt  ptaMU  aiid  aOMt  IimtmiIt  bo4iet  ooiulitvte  thB  fMu  Sysfemfttiid 

W9m  tiw  plaiMto  aU  known  to  umi  Ancients  ? 
AWhatmrvthereTolationaoftboFlaaeuT  thecaosaof t]|»S«Moiwf  QfSaj 

and  Night? 
S.  What  aro  SatolUtM?   AndliowmanTT  WkatiaallMilli? 
4.  WhH  are  tte  mam  and  sitaatkm  of  tha  AattnUMt 
A.  'Wliat  other  bodies  bekmcto  tlie  Solar  SystemT  How maajr Conota ^f  hmnti 

ascertained  to  exist?  i¥hat  are  Comets?  And  from  what  is  the  name 

derived?  Oft». 
ft  Deacribe  Meicnry.->7.  Ve«u.--&  The  Eaitli.-«.  Ifars^W.  Jupiter.— 11.  Sn- 

torn.— IS.  Henchel.— 13.  What  other  nvnes  hare  been  giTon  to  the  planet 

Berschel  ? 
M.  Describe  the  Moon 
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Btomet. 

Diameter. 

Dutance 
from  the  Sun. 

Annual 
revolution. 

onazis. 

MUM. 

MOm. 

Hn. 

n^ 

D».    Mn.   Mku 

The  Sun 

884,444 

25 

Mtreury 

3,036 

36,000,000 

87 

24      5 

Venu9 

7,590 

68,000,000 

224 

23    21 

Earth 

7,912 

96,000,000 

365i 

23    56 

Mmrs 

4,140 

.   144,000,000 

1 

331 

24    39^ 

JupiitT 

83,937 

491,000,000 

11 

314 

9    56 

Saturn 

79,168 

901,000,000 

29 

150 

10    29 

Herschel 

35,112 

1,800,000,000 

84 

Unknown, 

Obs. — The  Asteroids  are  of  the  following  diametera : 


Veata, 
Juno, 
Ceres, 
Pallaa, 


.^iiv- 


269  mi^es. 
1393    " 
1582    «« 
2025    « 


QUESTIONS  ON  THE  TABLE. 

'What  is  the  Diameter  of  the  Smi  ?  of  each  of  the  PUyif^  I 

JttAl  Is  the^dipUjace  of  each  PUn^^tfirpm.flk^ 

W^<^n  <IMb  ewih  Planet  KV(^  aiSuSSTtiie  San,? 

What  is  the  rotation  of  the  Bak,  viAtftmtmwmol  ok  ttavsm  nris  f 
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14.— An  Explanation  ov  tbb  Tnii  SPHERE,  Aim  what  is 
MBANT  BY  THB  ARTIFIGIAL  OR  ARMILLARY  SPHERE^ 

I.  SFHESRE  k  a  term  «Md  both  in  G^mmein  md  Attrmmmf*  In 
GEOMETRY  it  ligiiifiei  a  BolidU  contaiaod  wAt  on*  uaifiMia  vmad 
sur&ce,  every  point  of  wbUh  is  eqqally  diataut  from  a  point  within, 
called  tiie  centre  of  the  Sphere,  and  may  be  conceived  to  be  generated 
by  the  rerohition  of  a  semicircle  about  its  diameter,  which  remains 
fixed,  and  hence  is  caHed  the  axis  of  the  l^^kere, 

3.  SPHERE  in  ASTRONOMY  is  that  emicave  mh  or  eapmm 
which  appearw  to  invest  our  Globe,  and  in  which  all  the  heavenly  bodies 
appear  to  be  fixed,  and  at  an  equal  diatance  firom  the  eye. 

3.  This  is  called  the  Sbkere  of  tie  WorU,  or  ^eoosiia,  and  is  repre. 
sented  by  that  which  we  aenominate  the  ArtiJieitU  or  Armitttary  Sjphere; 
a  figure  of  which  fiices  page  46. 

4.  The  term  ArmiUary  is  fi*om  the  Latin  word  ArmiUa,  signifying 
something  that  is  circular,  in  allusion  to*  a  irueeht,  or  ring;  hence,  this 
name  is  applied  to  the  imaginary  or  Artificial  Sphere  of  the  heavens. 

5.  The  ARMILLARY  SPHERE  is  composed  of  a  great  number 
of  circles  of  metal,  wood,  or  paper,  which  represent  the  aeveral 
circles  of  the  systent  of  the  worlds  pat  together  in  their  natural  order. 
It  serves  to  assist  the  imagination  in  conceiving  the  disposition  of  the 
heavens  and  the  motion  of  the  celestial  bodies, 

6.  The  AnmUarf  Sphere  revolves  upon  an  axis  within  a  silvered 
horizon,  which  is  mvided  into  degrees^  and  moveahle  every  way  upon 
a  brass  supporter.  The  other  parts  are  the  EfMmetui^  the  Zodiac^ 
Maridiauj  Uie  f loa  Tromieoy  and  the  ttoe  PoUar  (%reke. 

7.  These  circles  of  the  heavens  are  transferred  to  the  earth,  and 
the  disposition  of  them,  with  regard  to  each  other,  forms  what  is  called 
the  Terreetrial  Sphere,  This  may  be  varied  in  position,  md  according 
to  the  inclination  of  the  circles,  we  have  a  right,  an  oblique,  and  a 
pantlUl  Sphere.  The  circles  are  described  alMUt  the  Sphere  fi>T  the 
better  determination  of  its  several  points. 

8.  A  RIGHT  SPHERE  exhibits  that  position  of  the  earth  wherein 
the  equator  passes  through  the  zenith,  and  the  poles  are  in  the  horizon : 
those  who  live  on  the  equator  have  this  position. 

9.  Such  people  enjoy  a  perpetual  equinox,  their  dsyn  and  nights 
being  always  twelve  hours  long;  the  stars  in  both  hemispheres  are 
viable  to  them,  and  the  Son  is  twice  in  the  year  directly  over  their 
heads,  and  twice  in  the  sobtices;  consequendy,  they  have  two  sum. 
mors  and  two  winters,  as  also  two  springs  and  two  autumns;  the 
summer  being  when  the  Sun  is  vertical  to  them. 

10.  AN  OBLIQUE  SPHERE  is  that  position  wherein  the  equator 
and  horizon  mahe  an  obhque  angle :  those  who  live  between  the 
equator  and  poles  have  tiiis  -position.  One  pole  is  above,  and  the  other 
below,  their  horizon ;  the  height  of  the  elevated  pole  is  always  equal 
to  the  latitude  of  their  situation. 

II.  They  see  only  part  of  the  heavens ;  the  greater  latitude  any 
place  is  in,  the  longer  are  the  longest  days,  and  the  shorter  the  shortest 
flidbtSk  At  the.  liopics,  the  longest  natnml  day  isi  tintoea  hours  and  a 
1m&  and  at  the  polar  <^Bofes  twenty4B«r  houia«. 

13.  A  PARAl^^LEL  fflSERE  is  thivt  poakioo  of  the  oarft  when 
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the  liorixoa  coinddes  with  the  equator.  Those  who  live  at  the  poles 
(if  any)  have  thia  podtion.  They  never  see  more  than  oaeJialf  of  the 
heavens,  which  is  continually  revolving  round  them. 

13.  In  this  Sphere  one-half  of  the  ecliptic  is  ahove  the  horizon,  and 
the  other  half  below  it ;  so  that  at  the  poles  there  can  be  bat  one  day 
and  one  night  thimig^oat  ^e  year.    {See  Horixon») 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

1.  What  is  the  ineaDiiiff  of  the  word  SgihereT  waA  liow  is  this  term  used  ?   What 
is  a  Sj^tere  ia  Gemtryf   8.  What  in  AHronomw? 

3.  What  is  the  Sphere  in  Astronomy  usually  called  ? 

4.  What  ii  the  meaning  of  the  term  ArmOkaryJ 

&  Of  what  is  the  Anuillary  Sphere  usually  composed  ? 

6.  How  does  it  revolve  ?  and  what  are  its  chief  parts  ? 

7.  To  what  are  the  Circles  of  the  Armillary  Sphere  transferred  ? 
What  is  the  Snftcre  in  GeojTvpAy; 

What  ia  a  Jt^  ^^iAmv/  An  CiMame  Spktnf  LPanOti  Sphere  1-%,\Q,n. 
9.  What  do  the  inhabitaitU  of  a  Right  Sfhere  enjoy  1    11.  Of  an  Obtiqw  Sfktre  ;— 
13.  of  a  ParaUel  ^ere  f 


15.— Of  the  origin  and  FOUNDATION  of  the  ARTI- 
FICIAL SPHERE. 

1.  The  d^tr'me  of  the  Sphere  must  be  allowed  to  be  one  of  the 
noblest  inventions  of  the  mmd  of  man. 

2.  The  Ancients  observed,  that  all  the  stars  turned  (in  appearance)' 
round  the  earth,  from  east  to  west,  in  twenty.four  hours;  that  the 
circles  which  they  described  in  those  revolutions  were  parallel  to  each 
other,  but  not  of  the  same  magnitude ;  those  passing  over  the  middle 
of  the  earth  being  the  largest,  while  the  rest  diminished  in  proportion 
to  their  distance  from  it. 

3.  They  also  discovered,  that  there  were  two  points  in  the  heavens 
which  always  preserved  the  sam^  situation.  These  points  they  deno. . 
minated  the  Celestial  PoUst  because  the  heavens  seemed  to  turn  round 
them.  In  order  to  imitate  these  motions,  they  invented  an  Artificial 
Sphere,  through  the  centre  of  which  passes  an  axis,  whose  extremities 
are  fixed  to  those  immoveable  points  called  Poles. 

4.  They  farther  remarked,  that  on  the  20th  of  March,  and  the  23d 
of  September,  the  circle  described  by  the  Sun,  was  at  an  eqnai  distance 
from  both  the  poles.  This  circde,  therefore,  must  divide  the  earth  into 
two  equal  parts,  on  which  account  it  was  denominated  the  Eqttator, 

5.  It  was  also  called  the  Equinoctial  Line,  because  the  Sun,  when 
moving  in  it,  makes  the  days  and  nights  of  equal  length  all  over  the 
world.  They  also  observed,  that,  from  the  21st  of  June  to  the  22d  of 
December,  the  Sun  advanced  every  day  towards  a  certain  point,  and 
that  as  soon  as  he  had  arrived  there,  he  returned  towards  that  from 
whence  he  had  set  out,  continuing  thus  from  the  22d  of  December  to 
the  21st  of  June,  and  having  arrived^  he  began  anew  to  decline  from  it. 

6.  Hence,  those  points  were  fixed  which  they  called  the  Solstiees; 
and  they  represented  the  bounds  of  the  Sunfs  apparent  moti»a  by  two 
circles,  which  they  named  Tropics,  from  a  Greek  word,  signifying  to. 
turn,  becanoe  the  ^Shm,  aa  soon  as  he  had  arrived  there,  receded. 
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7^  The  .^itioaomera  eTimining  moie  dosely  the  motioa  of  the 
Svn,  further  observed,  that  the  <iiuaitity  by  which  he  daily  aooeded  to 
Off  reeeded  from  the.Sfiui<er,  was  about  adegreetand  tfaatinayearhe 
described  a  circle  in  the  heavens,  which,  passing  through  certain  coiio 
stellations,  they  called  the  ZODIAC,  frosai  the  ttimala  repressntisg 
those  consteUatioiis. 

)  side,  and  that  of 
'  at  an  an|^e  of 
I  this  motion,  they 
supposed  two  poiate  in  the  heavens  equally  distant  from,  and  parallel 
to  this  eiitde,  which  they  called  the  Polee  of  the  ZodMC,  which,  turning 
with  the  heavens,  by  means  of  their  a«ts,  describe  the  two  Folar  CircU^ 

9.  In  the  Artificial  Sphere,  the  Equinoetiaif  the  two  TVoptes,  and 
two  P^Uar  CkreU^,  are  cut  at  right  angles  by  two  other  circles,  caUed 
Othare^f  which  serve  to  mark  the  points  of  the  SoUOoeM,  ^nuioxes, 
and  Pe2es  of  the  ZoOae. 

10.  The  ancients  also  discovered  that,  when  the  Sun  was.  in  any 
point  of  his  course,  all  the  people  iidiabiting  directly  north  and  south, 
as  £ur  as  the  Poles,  have  noon  at  the  same  time.  This  gave  occasion 
to  imagine  a  circle  passing  through  the  Poles  of  the  world,  whidi  they 
eaHed  a  JMmdieii,  and  which  is  immoveable  in  the  Jkrt^eial  Sphere^ 
as  well  as  the  Horizon,  which  is  another  circle  representing  the  bound. 
ary  betwixt  the  two  Hemispheres,  that  appears  to  the  inhabitants  of 
any  place,  and  seems  to  divide  the  visible  hall^  or  that  which  is  above 
it,  from  the  invisible  half  which  is  below  it^~^{ChamereaM*8  Geogr, 

11.  Having  thus  briefly  shown  the  origin  of  the  Sphere,  it  is  proper 
to  proceed  to  the  application  of  it  so  £iur  ss  is  necessary  to  the  stady 
of  Geography. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

1.  What  is  the  Doetrime  q/ Ute  Sphere  mowed  iohel 

8.  What  did  the  Ancients  observe  ?— S.  4. 

5.  Why  is  the  Bftuaor  sometimes  called  the  BqMmoeiial  Ume  T 

Does  the  Son  cross  the  Equator  obliquely,  or  the  Earth  move  in  her  path 
round  the  Sun  so  as  to  cause  such  an  appearance  I 
«.  What  are  the  SoUtiees  t  And  why  so  called  1 

7.  What  is  meant  by  the  term  *'  The  Sua  daily  aeceded  to  or  needed  from  the 
Equator?'* 
What  quantity  of  space  did  he  accede  or  recede  daily  ?  Or  what  portion  of  the 
Earth's  orbit  did  ne  make  in  a  day  ?  (which  it  the  caute  of  the  iipparent  mOien 
ef  the  eeeedmg  mtd  reeedmg  of  Ae  Sen.) 
«.  What  does  the  Sun's  apparent  track  (the  Earth's  path)  touch  oatheoee  eUe, 
and  what  on  the  otherT 
N.  B.  This  Chapter  and  the  following  can  Only  be  explained  properly  by  refer- 
«nce  to  their  figoies. 


16.— Or  THE  Applicatiox  Of  THE  SPHERE  to  GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  ¥niether  the  Earth  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  or 
(more  correctly)  moves  round  the  Sun,  it  is  evident,  from  the  principles 
on  winch  the  doctrine  of  the  Sphere  is  grounded,  thttt-it  constantly 
preserves  the  soaie  peeitwn  with  respect  to  the  heavens ;  indeed,  the 
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regular  riling  and  setting  of  the  atarsv  and  their  elevations  above  the  k^ru 
«oii,  are  incoateatible  proofo  that  the  fontion  of  the  Sfhere  neter  warietu 
3.  This  then  being  granted,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  now  all  the  pmmU, 
JtMss,  and  ctrvlis  of  the  Sphere,  which  are  necessary  in  Geography, 
nay  be  applied  to  the  snr&ce  of  the  earth. 

3.  For  if  we  imagine  lines  drawn  from  the  centre  through  all  the 
points  of  the  heavens,  they  will  cut  the  surftuse  of  the  earth  in  the 
same  proportion ;  and  all  the  circles  found  by  connecting  those  points 
will  be  re^iced  to  a  less  compass  without  altering  their  proportions. 

4.  This  will  be  more  clearly  explained  by  the  figure  annexed, 
wherein  the  two  Peles  and  the  EquatoTt  with  the  ParmlUU  and  Mt^ 
ridiaiu  are  transferred  to  the  earth,  in  the  same  order  in  which  they 
are  imagined  to  exist  in  the  heavens. 

5.  The  line  A  B  represents  the  Osiestio/  Hariaon,  the  foles  of  which 
are  the  two  points  R  N,  the  corresponding  line  a  h  represents  tihe 
Horizon  of  the  earth,  with  regard  to  the  place  r,  the  xenitk  of  which 
is  R,  and  the  nmdir  N. 

6.  The  two  points  G  D  represent  the  poles  of  the  world  or  Heavena, 
as  the  corresponduig  ones  c  ddo  those  of  the  earth ;  and  the  line  C  D 
representing  die  axia  of  the  Heavens,  the  corresponding  line  e  d 
represents  the  «xts  of  the  earth,  which  passes  through  the  centre  O, 
common  to  both  the  heavena  and  the  earth. 

7.  The  two  lines  I  K,  l^  M,  are  the  Celeoticd  Jhipieo,  each  StH^ 
distant  from  the  Eqmnoctial  P  (^  and  the  two  corresponding  lines 
iktl  m,'  are  the  Terrtotrial  Tromcs,  equidistuit  from  the  Mqumtar  p.q, 

8.  In  short,  Cfae  two  lines  E  F,  O  H,  represent  the  Celeatud  PoUir 
dreloo,  each  Qearly  9S|®  distant  from  its  pah,  aiid  their  correspondents 
tf^ghj  exhibit  the  Terreatrud  Polar  Ctrclea^  at  the  same  distance 
from  their  poles, 

9.  It  is  evident,  that  the  circle  A  R  &N  is  a  Meridian  of  the  heavens, 
ond  consequently  a  r  6  n  is  a  meridian  of  the  earth,  and  that  each  of 
them  is  an  horizon  of  the  Sieht  HSphere,  It  is  also  evident,  that  the 
arch  B  C  is  the  elevation  of  the  pole  above  the  httrizon  A  B  equal  to 
the  btitnde  P  R,  and  that  the  arch  A  P  is  the  elevation  of  the  equator 
abdve  the  same  horij^on  A  B. 

10.  If  we  take  the  inner  circle  arbn,  which  represents  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  for  the  horizon  of  any  place  thereon,  and  mark  the  points 
c  df  and  ^  /i,  through  which  it  is  cut  from  north  to  souths  and  from 
cost  to  west ;  a  spectator  from  O,  supposed  to  be  the  centre  of  the 
horizon^  may  apprehend  how  the  ancients  and  the  modems  distinguish 
the  quarters  or  regions  of  the  world,  and  the  four  Cardined  Pointo,  ; 

11.  And  if  we  proceed  farther,  between  the  foregoing  points,  to 
mark  several  intermediate  ones,  some  to  the  east,  aafbhrnnb,  i^r, 
others  to  the  west,  aa  er  ila  g,  &c.«through  which  the  horizon  is  cut 
by  the  Polar  Circleo,  Tropice;,'  Equator,  &c.  till  they  amount  to  32, 
and  then  imagine  from  thosd^points  so  many  winds  to  blow  towards  O, 
we  may  easily  apprehend  the  regulation  of  the  compaoo  and  division 
o(  the  earth  by  Lines  of  Position  or  Rhombs. 

19.  06s. — ^The  word  Bhomb,  a  term  used  in  navigation,  is  the 
verticle  circle  of  any  given  place,  or  the  intersection  of  such  a  cirde 
with  the  horizon;  in  which  last  sense  rhomb  is  the  same  with  the 
point  of  the  compass, 
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13.  The  several  points,  linest  and  eireles  of  the  Sphere  being  thus 
translated  to  the  earth,  become  purely  TerreHrud,  assuming  a  Geo. 
graphical  use;  nor  must  they  be  confounded  ¥rith  the  CeUstitU  to 
which  they  correspond,  as  many  atithors  do,  who,  because  they  draw 
their  original  from  the  latter,  and  retain  the  same  names,  consider  them 
still  as  the  same,  without  observing  the  necessary  distinctions. 

14.  The  Terrestrial  or  Geographical  poinUt  line9,  and  eireles,  serve 
to  explain  and  describe  the  surfiice  of  the  earth  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  Celestial  ones  do  the  heavens. 

15.  By  these  Lines  and  Circles  we  readily  discover  the;  situation  of 
the  difiercnt  parts  of  the  earth  in  respect  to  one  another  and  to  the 
whole ;  what  countries  are  most  hot,  temperate,  and  cold ;  those  parts 
where  the  seasons  of  the  year  are  alike  or  contrary  at  the  same  time ; 
those  which  enjoy  the  same  temperature  at  tho  same  or  different  times ; 
those  which  have  noon  at  the  same  instant,  sooner  or  later,  or  at  con. 
trary  times ;  those  which  have  night  when  others  have  day ;  and  dis. 
tinguish  those  parts  where  the  days  are  under  twenty.four  hours,  from 
those  where  they  consist  of  one  or  several  natural  days  successively; 
with  all  the  other  properties  Terrestrial  and  Celestial. 

■    16.  These  things  will  appear  more  evident  by  the  following  expla. 
nation  of  the  several  points,  lines,  and  circles  above  mentioned. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAAHNATION. 

5.  Look  at  the  annexed  figure,  and  inform  me  what  the  line  A  B  represents,  what 

the  two  points,  R  N,  and  the  correspondinji^  line  a. 
What  are  the  points  R  and  N  in  rcfara  to  r  ?   6.  Wliat  do  the  p<}ints  C  D  repre* 

sent  1  and  their  corresponding  ones,  cdf 
What  difference  is  there  between  the  Poles  of  the  Heavens,  and  those  of  the 

Earth  ? 

6.  What  does  the  line  C  D  represent  ?  and  its  corresponding  line  cd? 
Through  what  does  this  line  pass  ?  and  to  what  is  it  common  ? 

7.  Wliat  are  the  two  lines  I  K,L  M?  and  what  are  the  cotrespondtng  lines  ii;,  Imt 
How  many  degrees  are  the  Celestial  Tropics  from  the  Equinoctial  P  Q  ?  and  the 

Terre*trial  "JnTopies  from  the  Equator  pg? 
What  is  the  admeasurement  of  a  degree  in  the  Celestial  Tropic  ?  and  what  in 

the  Torrestriall 
AnnDcr. — As  the  Circles  of  the  Celestial  Sphere  are  described  by  Radii  having  no 
fixed  point  or  standard,  these  Circles  cannot  be  measured;  but  those  of  the 
Sphere  ej  the  Eartk,  having  what  may  be  tenned^edRoiin,  are  easily  ascer- 
tained, and  well  known.  The  admeasurement  of  a  degree  in  the  Terrestrial 
Tropic  is  03  1-3  miles  English. 

6b  Wiiat  do  tlie  two  lines  EFjG  H^  represent  ?  and  their  corresponding  lines  e 
ftgh?  9.  What  do  the  lines  A  R  B  N  and  arbn  represent  ?  What  does  the 
arch  B  C  represent,  Ac.  ? 

13.  Are  the  Terrestrial  Lines  and  Circles  the  same  as  the  CeksHtdf 
What  do  the  Lines  and  Circles  of  the  Sphere  describe  ?— 14, 15. 


17.— A  Description  of  thb  Use  or  nnr  TERRESTRIAL 
globe,  together  with  an  explanation  op  the  lines  and 
Circles  conceived  thereon. 

1.  Tire  TERRESTRIAL  GLOBE  is  a  representation  of  the  suriace 

,  of  the  earth,  on  an  artificial  globe  or  ball,  on  which  the  several  conn. 

tries  and  places  are  laid  do,\yn  a^ccording  to  their  relative  situations. 
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and  to  which  the  Um$  and  ctrHu  of  Uw  Spken  are  tnnslemd  ;  oil 
these  Um8  are  imaginary. 

2.  The  CireUt  transferred  from  the  Sphere  npon  the  Terrentrial 
Globe,  or  EarOi,  are  the  f^Mfer  and  Peretteit,  the  two  CUmrm^ 
EeUwUet  fferixon,  and  Mmdum, 

OU^n—AB  the  ZMUme  i^ipertaina  to  Aatronomy,  it  belongs  only  to 
the  Artificial  Sphere. 

3.  The  Cirele$  of  the  Globe  are  commonly  divided  into  the  greater 
and  lesser.  The  greater  circles  are  six  In  number^  the  lesser  only 
/bur.  All  gremter  ctreUs  divide  the  earth  into  two  equal  parts  or 
hemispheres,  and  the  tester  eirelee  divide  it  into  uieqaal  parts. 

4.  The  Bix  Gbeatce  Cuiclbs  are  the  Eptator^  the  EeUptie^  the 
Ilorixant  the  Meridum,  and  the  two  Coluree;  of  these  circles,  some 
leave  out  the  Coluree,  The  four  Lesser  are  the  two  TVoptes,  and  the 
two  FoUnr  Cirelee;  to  which  may  be  added  the  FaraUele, 

Obt^r-rAJIl  the  Leweer  CUrclee  are  unequal  among  themselves,  and 
neither  have  they  the  same  centre  as  the  greater,  nor  one  common  to 
them  all,  but  each  has  a  centre  peculiar  to  itself;,  hence  these  circles 
divide  the  earth  unequally. 

5.  Some  of  the  Circles  ext  fixed,  and  others  elumgeabU  ;  the  change, 
able  Circles  are  the  Horizon  and  Meridian :  but  this  change  regards 
the  inhMUnUe  only,  who  may  be  said  to  carry  the  Mmdian  and 
Horizon  about  with  theni,  but  those  of  jlace  are  in  themselves  fixed 
and  immoveable. 

6.  Some  of  the  Lines,  &c.  are  coneeioed  to  exist  within  the  earth, 
others  to  be  described  on  its  surface. 

7.  Li  the  earth  we  conceive  a  point,  which  is  the  centre,  and  three 
Lines  or  Axes;  viz.  1st,  of  the  Earth;  dd,  of  the  Zodiac;  and  3d, 
of  the  Horizon. 

8.  The  AXIS  OF  THE  EARTH  is  that  imaginary  Line  passing 
through  its  centre,  on  which  it  is  supposed  to  turn  round  once  in 
twenty-four  hours. 

9.  Ohs. — If  we  pass  a  long  needle  through  the  centre  of  the  flattened 
sides  of  an  orange,  and  turn  the  orange  round  like  a  wheel  upon  this 
needle,  as  an  axis,  we  may  have  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
earth  turns  round  upon  itself;  not  that  there  is  in  the  globe  any  Uiing 
corresponding  to  the  axis  or  needle  in  the  orange,  any  more  than  there 
is  in  the  hall  which  rolls  along  the  green :  but,  for  the  sake  of  mutual 
comprehension,  it  has  been  agreed  on  amongst  Geographers  and 
Astronomers,  to  give  the  name  Axis  to  the  imaginary  Line  on  which 
the  earth  revolves. 

10.  The  points  where  this  imaginary  Axis  or  Line  terminates  on  the 
surface  of  the  Globe,  are  called  the  POLB^,  from  a  Greek  term, 
signifying  to  revolve.  The  one  is  denominated  the  North  or  Arctic 
Pole,  because  it  always  points  to  the  north  of  the  heavens,  and  the 
other  the  South  or  Antarctic  Pole, 

11.  Ohs^ — If  this  imaginary  Axis  or  Line  be  supposed  to  be  produced 
in  both  directions,  until  il  apparently  touch  the  surrounding  heavens 
in  two  opposite  points,  these  points  will  become  the  Poles  of  the 
World,  as  far  as  regard  our  earth,  for  round  these  two  points  will  the 
whole  heavenly  bodies  seem  to  revolve,  while  the  points  themselves 
will  seem  to-be  at  rest.    To  the  point  which  is  visible  from  our  part  of 
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the  Globe  we  gire  the  name  of  North  Pole  of  ike  World,  and  the 
opposite,  which  cannot  be  perceived  by  ns,  is  termed  ^e'SinUk  Pole. 
'  12.  The  Axie  of  the  Zodiw  is  that  diameter  which  by  its  eztremi. 
ties  describes  the  Polar  Circles;  and  around  which  the  twelve  signs  are 
conceived  to  perform  their  course. 

13.  The  Axis  of  the  Horizon  is  the  diameter  whose  extremities  are 
oar  Zenith  and  t{adir, 

•  14.  The  ZENITH  is  that  imaginary  point  in  the  heavens,  directly 
over  our  heads  ;  hence  every  time  we  change  our  place,  we  change 
our  Zenith  also. 

15.  The  NADIR  is  that  point  of  the  heavens  which  is  directly 
under  our  feet,  or  over  the  heads  of  our  Antipodes,  but  it  must  be 
observed,  that  as  our  Nadir  is  their  Zenith,  so  our  Zenith  is  their 
Nadir. 

16.  Ohs. — Every  place  on  the  earth  has  these  two  points,  which  we 
may  be  said  to  carry  with  us  wherever  we  go,  from  their  being  diame. 
trically  opposite  to  each  other. 

17.  These  two  points  are  the  same  as  the  Poles  of  the  Horizon ; 
they  point  out  also  the  parts  whose  inhabitants  are  Antipodes  to  one 
another,  and  determine  the  Meridians. 

18.  The  EQUATOR  is  a  great  circle  equidistant  from  the  Poles, 
and  consequently  divides  the  earth  in  two  equal  jparts,  the  one  called 
the  Northern,  and  the  other  the  Southern  Hemisphere, 

19.  06s.— It  is  likewise  called  the  EQUINOCTIAL  LINE,  and 
sometimes,  by  way  of  eminence,  THE  LINE,  because  when  the  Sun 
appears  to  move  over  it,  the  days  and  nights  are  nearly  of  an  equal 
length  over  most  parts  of  the  world.  This  happens  twice  a  year, 
about  the  2l8t  of  March,  and  the  33d  of  September;  the  first  of 
which  is  denominated  the  Vernal,  and  the  second  the  Autumnal 
Equinox, 

20.  It  is  proper  to  observe  here,  that  the  circumference  of  every 
circle,  whether  great  or  small,  is,  by  Geometricians,  divided  into  360 
parts,  called  degrees ;  and  that  the  Equator,  which  is  also  divided  into 
360  degrees,  is  the  origin  and  standard  of  all  measures^  and,  by  being 
fixed,  fixes  the  parallels  also. 

21.  The  admeasurement  of  a  degree  upon  the  Equator,  and  also  of  ' 
all  other  great  circles  on  the  earth,  is  60  Geographical,  or  69  and 
.^lOths  English  miles. 

22.  Independent  of  the  above  uses,  the  Equator  determines  the 
measure  of  all  the  parallels,  and  serves  as  a  basis  for  fin4ing  and  reck- 
oning the  latitudes.  Longitude  is  also  reckoned  on  this  circle,  which 
serves  likewise  for  many  other  purposes. 

23.  The  Parallels  are  lesser  circles  parallel  to  the  Equator,  and  are 
every  where  equidistant  firom  each  other. 

24.  These  circles  ,are  smaller  near  the  Poles,  and  greater  near  the 
Equator.  "  Every  place  has  its  parallel ;  so  that  one  may  imagine  as 
many  parallels  as  there  are  vertical  points  from  north  to  south. 

25.  Ohs. — Among  the  parallels  there  are  four,  which  from  their  uses, 
are  called  Parallels  of  Distinction,  or  Parallels  of  Zones,  because  they 
bound  the  Zones. 

26.  These  are  the  four  Lesser  Circles,  usually  called  the  two  Tropics, 
and  the  two  Polar  Circles. 
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37.  The  TROPICS  are  two  ciroles  dntwn  one  oo  eacb  nde  of  tbp 
Eqnator,  and  parallel  thereto.  That  which  liea  on  the  north  aide  of 
the  ESqoator  is  called  the  TVopic  of  Cancer,  and  that  on  the  aooth  ade, 
the  Tnfjnc  of  Capricorn  ;  they  are  so  named  from  their  passing  through 
the  begmning  of  those  signs. 

38.  Ofrf . — ^The  2Vopte»  bound  the  cottrse  of  the  Sun,  and  conse- 
quently  show  bis  greatest  declination,*  as  moving  in  an  obli<iae  iiatt, 
he  by  turns  comes  to  both,  but  never  passes  beyond  them ;  hence, 
these  circles  are  called  Tropice,  from  a  GSreek  term  signifying  im 
return. 

39.  The  Tropica  mariL  upon  the  Ecliptic  the  two  Solotitial  PoinU^ 
bound  the  Tomd  Zone,  and  divide  it  from  the  two  Temperate  ones. 

30.  Ohe. — The  Sun  arrives  at  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  on  the  31st  of 
June,  which  is  called  by  us  the  Summer  SoUtice,  when  those  who  live 
north  of  this  Tropic  have  the  longest  day  and  shortest  night,  and  those 
south  of  the  Equator  the  contrary.  The  sun  arrives  at  the  TVoptc  of 
Capricorn  on  the  21st  of  December,  which  is  our  Winter  Solatiee. 

il.  The  TRoncs  are  each  nearly  33^^  from  the  Equator. 

33.  The  POLAR  CIRCLES  are  the  two  least  of  the  four  Lesser 
Circles,  running  parallel  to  the  Equator,  and  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  Pole,  as  the  Tropics  are  from  the  Equator. 

33.  That  which  goes  round  the  North  Pole,  is  called  the  Northerm 
or  Arctic  Circle,  because  the  North  Pole,  is  near  the  constellation 
Arctoa,  the  Little  Bear;  and  that  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  is  called 
the  Southern  or  Antarctic,  from  its  being  opposite  to  the  former. 

34.  These  Circles  are  described  by  the  Poles  of  the  Ecliptic ;  they 
inclose  the  Frigid  Zones,  and  divide  them  from  the  Temperate. 

35.  The  MERIDIAN  is  a  great  circle  which  passes  through  the 
Poles,  cutting  the  Equator  at  right  angles,  and  dividing  the  Globe 
into  the  Eastern  and  Weatem  Hemispheres. 

36.  Oh», — The  name  Meridian  is  derived  from  a  Latin  term,t  signi^ 
fjring  noon,  or  midday,  because  when,  in  the  daily  revolution  of  the 
earth,  this  point  (say  London)  comes  to  be  turned  directly  towards  the 
Sun,  he  is  then  at  his  greatest  apparent  altitude  or  elevation,  and  con. 
sequently  it  is  then  mid-day  or  noon  at  London. 

37.  And  farther,  it  is  also  mid^day  to  all.  those  who  inhabit  along 
the  half-circle  which  is  exposed  to  the  Sun  at  the  same  moment,  and 
midnight  to  those  who  live  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  earth. 

38.  As  every  spot  on  the  face  of  the  earth  must  have  its  own  Meri. 
dian,  the  number  of  Meridians  must  of  course  be  indefinite,  conse- 
quently one  may  imagine  as  many  Meridians  as  there  are  vertical 
points  from  east  to  west,  reckoning  them  on  the  Equator,  which  they 
intersect  at  right  angles,  as  they  do  all  the  parallels  of  Latitude. 

39.  The  Meridians  are  of  two  kinds,  Prime  or  First,  and  Secondary  : 
the  Prime  or  FIRST  MERIDIAN  is  that  from  whence  the  Longitude 
IS  reckoned. 

40.  The  Secondary  or  Common  Meridians  are  those  which  are  east- 
ward  or  westward  of  the  First,  till  they  meet  at  180  degrees. 

*  Declination  is  a  term  used  in  Astronomy,  signifyin<r  the  distance  of  the  Sun, or 
of  a  Star,  Planet,  or  any  other  point  of  the  Celestial  Sphere  from  the  Equator,  either 
northward  or  southward ;  and  is  the  same  veith  latitude  in  Geography. 
\Meridies. 
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4L  The  First  Meridian  (which  passes  through  the  Poles  and  the 
f^tre  pf  the  Sun)  is  arbitrary  and  variable.  None  of  the  Meridians 
beillg  fixed  among  themselyes  by  nature,  as  the  Equator  is  among  the 
Far«Ulol8,  the  Geographers  of  every  nation  have  chosen  a  FIRST 
MERIDIAN  at  pleasure, 

&,  Formerly  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe  adopted  as  their  First 
Meridian  that  of  jperro,  one  of  the  Canary  Islands ;  but  now,  in  gene- 
ral, they  have  fized  it  at  their  respective  capitals.  That  of  England 
-which  IS  adopted  by  most  American  Geographers  and  Navigators, 
passes  through  the  Royal  Observatory,  at  Greenwich^  and  is  nearly 
mx  minutes  east  of  St.  Paul's  in  London. 

43.  The  use  of  the  Meridians  is  to  regulate  and  exhibit  the  latitude 
and  hngitude  of  places,  that  is,  the  distance  they  are  aorth  or  south 
«f  the  Equator,  and  east  or  west  of  the  First  Meiidian, 

44.  They  mark  the  place  of  the  sun  at  noon.  There  are  generally 
marked  on  the  Globes  twenty.four  meridians,  which  are  fifteen  degrees 
4UitaBt  from  one  another*  being  the  space  the  sun  passes  over  in  oae  hour. 

45.  Ail  the  Meridians  are  great  circles,  the  Parallels  lesser  circles ; 
the  Parallels  are  parallel  to  the  Equator  and  one  another ;  the  Meridi- 
:9nB  intarsect  one  another  obliquely. 

4^.  The  Meridians  difier  from  the  Parallels  thus;  the  Meridians 
divide  the  earth  into  eqtuil  parts  or  hemispheres,  from  north  to  south, 
^e  Parallels  into  unequal  parts  from  east  to  west. 

47.  The  Meridians  incline  gradually  as  they  approach  the  Poles,  but 
the  Par«Uels  are  equidistant. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  SIUMINATION. 
f.  Of  wtek  is  the  lOarminsl  6kke  a  rsprsftBntseiwi  ? 

3.  Wb«t  ai«  tke  Oircl«s  traosfeired  rrom  ths  Ceieatial  Sjpbere  to  tbat  «f  the 
Earth  ?   Are  these  re«l,  or  imaginary  T—l. 
To  what  Science  and  Sphere  does  the  Zodiac  appertain  ? 
X  Bern  am  the  Oircles  of  the  Olohe  divided  ?   4.  What  are  (te  OrttttrCinkff 

4.  What  are  the  U$nr  drclaf-^Obs. 
A.  What  Circles  zrejixedt   What  choHgeaik?  And  what  do  they  regard.' 
4*  What  Unes  are  concetTod  to  exist  in  the  Barth  ?  And  what  on  its  frurface  ? — 

f,dfee. 
^  Wliat  as  the  JLaia^pte  Barfht  ».  Describe  it.   IQ.  What  are  its  poiats  caUed? 

It.  What  is  the  Aw ojF  tha  Zodiaef 
13.  What  is  the  A«w  of  the  Roritonf   What  are  its  extremities ! 
M.  What  is  the  Zemthof  a  place  ?  IS.  And  what  its  Nadir  f  Iff.  How  many  zeniths 

ar«  there  ?    17.  What  do  they  poiat  out  and  determiae  7 
SS.  What  is  the  Bffuatorf  What  other  names  has  it !  Describe  its  uses.— 10,  fiO,  SI,  22. 
m.  What  is  the  admeasurement  of  a  degree  upon  the  Equator  ? 
^  What  are  the  ParaUOsJ   Describe  them.— 94,  39. 
9t.  What  are  the  Trofks  f  The  Polar  Circkf  ;— 87  to  84. 

What  is  meant  by  the  San^s  decknaiumt^Nate. 
46.  What  do  the  Tropics  bound  ?    What  do  they  show  ?  Why  so  caUed  ?— 29.  And 

what  do  they  divide  ? 
301  When  does  the  Sun  aniTe  at  the  IVopic  of  Cancer  ?  Aad  what  is  tiio  Sun^ 
arrival  at  this  voiat  cidled  ? 
/Mf.— The  term  SoMiee  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  «o2,  the  San,  and  Ho  to 
ttattd,  which  signifies  that  time  when  the  Sun  is  at  his  greatest  distance 
from  the  Equator:  it  is  thus  caUed  becauae  he  then  appears  te  stand  still, 
and  not  to  ctiange  his  distance  from  the  Equator  for  some  tioM. 
ffu  What  is  the  Meridian?  MThence  its  name?— 36.  And  why?   How  many  Me- 
lidiaas  are  there  ?  39.  Which  is  caUed  the  FIRST  MERIDIAN  ?   40.  What 
am  the  aeeomdary  or  Coamum  Meridians !   49.  At  what  point  do  the  differeAt 
aationa  fix  their  PirH  Meridian  t  and  where  did  they  formerly  1  43.  What  is 
the  aae  of  the  Meridians  1   Describe  them.--13  to  47. 
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18.— OF  THE  HORIZON. 

I.  The  horizon  is  that  ^parent  Circle  which  tenninatM  our 
view.  It  is  so  called  from  a  Greek  term  which  signifies  to  hownd  or 
termuMU,    This  is  the  general  acceptation ;  but 

3.  The  Kwifum  is  commonly  distinguished  into  ufwnhU  and  rationaL 
or  vtaL 

3.  The  iSnmftie  "Horixnn  is  so  named  because  it  seems  to  divide 
the  Earth  from  the  Heavens,  and  the  visible  part  of  each  from  the 
invisible. 

4.  The  Sational  Horizon  is  so  called  because  it  is  to  be  compre- 
hended  purely  by  our  reason.  This  is  also  denominated  the  real  or  true 
Horixon,  as  corresponding  to  the  Atironomical,  or  that  of  the  Heavens. 

5.  These  Horizons  differ  very  considerably ;  the  rational  is  a  great 
Circle  dividing  the  Earth  into  two  equal  parts,  called  the  Upper  and 
Z/nter  Hemiophereo.  The  oennble  is  a  lesser  Circle,  dividmg  the 
Earth  into  two  unequal  parts. 

6.  The  centre  of  the  Bationdl  Horizon  is  the  centre  of  the  Earth, 
that  of  the  Senatble  Horizon  is  in  the  pole  on  the  surface  of  the  Earth, 
or  rather,  just  below  it. 

7.  The  Rational  Horizon  corresponds  to  the  Horizon  of  the  Heavens ; 
the  Sensible  Horizon  is  parallel  to  the  Rational,  and  distant  from  it  by 
the  whole  semidiameter  of  the  Earth,  but 

8.  The  Sensible  Horizon  is  not  above  three  or  four  miles  from  its 
sur&ce. 

9.  The  SenstUe  and  Rational  Horizons  are  therefore  very  distinct  in 
themselves,  yet  they  are  the  same  in  respect  of  the  Heavens ;  fotr» 
though  distant  from  each  odier  by  the  semidiameter  of  the  Earth,  Cor 
nearly  so,)  they  will  appear  to  coincide,  when  continaed  to  the  Sphere 
of  the  fixed  Stars,  because  the  Earth  compared  with  this  Sphere  is 
but  a  point. 

10.  The  Rational  Hovizoa  on  the  artificial  Globe  is  that  broad  wooden 
cireular  ring  in  which  the  Globe  is  fixed.  On  this  Horizon  are  drawn 
several  concentric  Circles,  which  contain  the  Months  and  Days  of  the 
Year,  the  corresponding  Signs  and  Degrees  of  the  Ecliptic,  and  the 
thirty-two  Points  of  the  Compass,  of  which,  four  are  CARDINAL 
POINTS,  viz.  the  North,  South,  East,  and  West. 

II.  The  Bearing  of  any  place  signifies  the  Point  of  the  Compass  on 
which  it  lies  or  is  situated,  with  respect  to  any  other  place. 

12.  The  SenribU  Horizon  varies  as  the  eye  may  be  situated  higher 
or  lower  above  the  surface  of  the  Earth ;  thus,  a  person  looking  down 
from  a  high  steeple  or  tower  will  have  a  more  extended  Horizon,  than 
one  who  takes  his  view  standing  on  the  groimd ;  and  he  who  stands 
fn  the  middle  of  an  even  plain,  than  another  placed  in  a  valley  surround, 
ed  by  hills  or  mountains.  In  this  sense  we  call  the  former  a  opaeioue 
Horizon,  and  the  latter  a  limited  Horizon. 

13.  In  regard  to  the  dimension  of  the  Geographical  Horizon  authors 
vary  considerably,  some  making  it  to  extend  about  forty  miles,  others 
to  fifty ;  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  latter  fiir  exceeds  it. 

14.  Though  there  are  as  many  Horizons  as  there  are  Zenitho  or 
Vertical  Points,  yet  there  are  but  three  sorts  of  Horizon,  viz..  the  RigkH^ 
Oklique,  and  ParaUel, 
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1ft.  The  HoBism  k  W»m  when  it  has  its  Zemth  in  the  Equator, 
|p«89e8  through  the  four  Cardinal  Points,  and  cuts  the  Equator  at  right 
miglea ;  in  this  position  the  Meridian  is  the  Meridian  of  the  Horizon. 

16.  That  HoRixoN  is  Obi^iqve,  whose  Zemth  ties  between  the  Equa. 
tor  and  one  of  the  Poles,  and  which  cuts  the  Equator  at  right  angles. 

17.  The  HouiON  is  Pakaixsl,  which  has  one  of  the  Poles  for  its 
Zenith,  and  the  Equator  for  the  Horizontal  Circle. 

18.  The  Horizon  shows  the  time  of  the  rising  and  setting  of  the 
Son ;  it  also  determines  the  length  of  the  Artificial  Day,  which  is  the 
time  that  the  Sun  is  passing  over  the  Horison  of  any  place ;  and  the 
length  of  the  Artificial  Night,  which  is  the  time  the  Sun  is  hid  below 
the  Horizon. 

19.  Those  who  have  a  Right  Horizon,  or  that  live  on  the  Elquator, 
^njoy  a  perpetual  Equinox,  because  the  Sun  is  every  day  twelve  hours 
shove,  and  twelve  hours  below  the  Horizon.  Here  the  day  is  always 
«qual  to  the  Night. 

20.  Those  to  whom  die  Horucon  is  Parallel,  or  who  live  at  the 
Poles,  have  a  day  ax  months  long,  and  a  night  of  the  same  duration ; 
the  Sun  being  six  months  above,  and  as  many  below  their  horizon. 

21.  To  those  who  have  an  Oblique  Horizon,  or  tive  between  the 
Equator  and  either  Pole,  the  Eqiimoxee  happen  but  twice  in  the  Year ; 
«U  the  other  days  and  nights  being  unequal  in  proportion  to  their  die. 
tance  from  the  Equator,  and  the  elevation  of  the  Pole. 

22.  Between  tte  Equator  and  the  Polar  Circles  the  days  increase 
from  twelve  hours  to  twenty.four ;  because  those  who  live  at  those 
Circles  have  the  Sun  above  their  Horizon  for  twenty.four  hours 
together. 

23.  Between  the  Polar  Circles  and  the  Pqles,  the  days  increase 
in  propordon  as  the  Son  continues  above  the  Horizon  of  the  Inhabit, 
ants ;  the  day  beeomes  with  some  a  week  long ;  with  others  a  months 
4100,  three^  fowr/fioe,  and  at  length,  wader  the  PoleSy  six  months  long. 
(See  Oimates.) 

24.  The  Horizon  serves  to  find  the  Latitude,  by  showing  the  alti- 
tude of  the  Pole,  or  how  much  the  Pole  is  elevated  above  it,  which  is 
always  equal  to  the  distance  of  the  Equator  from  the  Zenith. 

25.  It  is  of  great  use  in  Navigation,  to  discover  the  variation  of  the 
Needle  and  Points  of  the  Winds;  the  division  of  the^Compass  being 
nothing  else  but  the  division  of  the  Horizon, 

26.  The  AnnFODES  are  those  who  live  diametrically  opposite,  or 
walk  feet  to  feet ;  their  latitudes,  longitudes,  seasons,  days  and  nights, 
are  all  contrary  to  each  other. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

I.  What  is  the  Horixomf  Why  so  called t  and  how  distinguished  !— 3. 

J.  Wiiat  is  the  Vrnftfe  AortRm?   4.  What  the  Rational?   5.  In  what  do  the  Hori- 

aons  differ  T 
€.  Where  is  the  centre  of  the  Real  or  Rational  Horiison?— 7.  Where  is  the  centre 

of  the  Senrible  Horizon  ?    7.  To  what  does  the  Ratunui  or  Rtal  Horizon  cor- 

fespondl  Where  Is  the  SentiUe  Horizon  T  And  how  far  is  it  from  the  surface 

of  the  Earth  t-8. 
9.  In  what  do  they  differ  ?    In  what  are  they  the  same  T  and  why  1 
10.  MHiat  is  the  Rational  Horizon  on  the  Globe  I    Describe  it:  and  what  arc  lue 

four  Cardinal  Points  ? 

£9 
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06$.—Cm4imn1  signifie*  ddef.  Thai  the  CABDINAL  WIND9  are  those  that 
Uow  from  the  four  corners  of  the  Compass,  viz.  the  POINTS  mentioned 
aboTe,  Eoft,  West,  North,  and  SouO^.  The  CARDINAL  SIGNS  in  the  Zodiac 
are  Ariet,  Idbruy  Omcer,  and  Capricorn.  In  ARITHMETIC,  the  Cardindl  Ntmr- 
ben  are  such  as  ezraress  positively  how  many  things  there  are,  as  1,  8,  I^ 
Ac.  InM(»LALITV;the  Cardinal  Vvrtae*  are  7«*fiee,  JVii*sc«,  Temparameo,  and 
Fortitude. 

11.  Whatismeantby  thel?«arHve/a^laoe.'  .      ^       .    ■ 

W.  Is  the  Sensible  Horizon  always  the  same  !  Or  does  it  vary  t  And  what  is  its 
extent?— IS.  14.  How  many  Horizons  are  there  ?  And  how  distmiruished t 
What  is  s  Right  Horizon?  An  ObUque  Horizon  ?  and  a  Parallel  Horizon ?— 
15, 16, 17. 

18.  What  does  the  Horizon  thorn  and  determme  ? 

What  do  those  people  enioy  who  have  a  Right  Horilon  ?  Those  to  whom  the 
Horizon  is  Parallel  ?   And  those  who  have  an  Oblique  Horizon? — ^19,  90, SI. 

32.  In  what  manner  do  the  Days  increase  between  the  Efquator  and  the  Polar  Cir- 
cles? 33.  In  what  manner  do  the  Days  increase  between  the  Polar  Circles 
and  the  Poles? 

94.  Of  what  use  is  the  Horizon  ?    Of  what  other  use  ?— 25. 

96.  What  axe  the  Antn>odei  1 


19.— Of  latitude  and  LONGITUDE. 

1.  LATITUDE  is  the  distance  of  a  place  north  or  south  from  the 
Equator,  and  is  reckoned  on  the  Meridian  towards  either  Pole,  -which 
extends  to  90°. 

2.  The  Meridian  on  the  artificial  Globe  is  vepresented  by  the  Brass 
Ring,  on  which  the  Globe  hangs  and  turns. 

3.  The  Meridian  also  serves  to  determine  the  altitude  of  the  Pole, 
as  well  as  the  distance  of  the  Equator  or  Latitude,  because  the  arch 
of  the  Meridian  comprised  between  the  Eqttator  and  Zenith,  and  that 
intercepted  between  the  Horizon  and. PoZe  are  equal. 

4.  The  Meridian  also  points  out  noon  and  midnight  to  all  those 
who  are  in  its  circle ;  begins  the  Astronomical  Day  at  noon,  and  the' 
Cioil  at  midnight,  and  divides  the  Artificial  Day  into  two  equal  parts. 

5.  The  Geographical  Latitude  is  the  same  with  the  Astronomical 
Declination^  which  is  reckoned  from  the  Equinoctial,  and  differs  from 
the  Astronomical  Latitude,  which  is  reckoned  from  the  Ecliptic. 

6.  No  place  can  have  more  than  90  degrees  of  Latitude,  because 
the  Poles  where  it  terminates  are  at  that  distance  from  the  Equator* 
The  places  situated  under  the  Equator  have  no  Latitude,  because  Lati- 
tude  is  reckoned  from  thence. 

7.  Only  two  places  are  capable  of  the  greatest  Latitude,  because 
the  Poles  are  but  points  :  whereas,  a  great  number  may  have  no  Lati- 
tude,  the  Equator  extending  round  the  Globe. 

8.  LONGITUDE  is  the  distance  of  a  place  east  or  west  from  thfe  First 
Meridian,  and  is  reckoned  on  the  Equator,  which  extends  to  180  degrees. 

9.  As  the  Meridians  incline  to  each  other  the  nearer  they  approach 
the  Poles,  where  they  centre,  places  enjoying  the  same  Longitude  are 
not  always  equidistant  from  the  First  Meridian ;  and  places  equidis- 
tant  from  the  First  Meridian  have  not  always  the  same  Longitude ;  but 
places  under  the  same  Meridian  have  all  the  same  Longitude,  though 
not  the  same  distance  from  the  First  Meridian. 

10.  No  place  can  have  more  than  180  degrees  of  Longitude,  the 
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circumference  of  the  Globe  being  coiIy  360  degrees ;  and  no  place  can 
be  removed  from  another  above  half  that  distance :  although  some 
Geographers  reckon  Longitude  quite  round  the  Olobe. 

11.  Places  situated  un^Br  the  First  Meridian  and  the  Poles  have  no 
Longitude,  because  Longitude  is  reckoned  from  the  First  Meridian, 
and  all  Meridians  terminate  and  ar»  confounded  in  the  Poles. 

12.  The  degrees  of  Longitude  are  not  equal,  but  diminish  in  pro- 
portion  as  the  Meridians  incline,  or  their  distance  contracts  in  approach. 
ing  the  Poles.  Hence,  in  60^  of  Latitude,  a  degree  of  XH>ngitude  is  but 
hidf  the  quantity  of  a  degree  on  the  Equator,  and  so  on  for  the  others. 

13.  The  British  Nation  having  made  choice  of  Greenwich  as  the 
point  from  which  to  reckon  their  Longitade,  the  great  circle  passing 
over  it,  and  intersecting  the  Equator,  is  termed  the  Fibst  Meridian  ; 
and  from  this  point  of  intersection  the  Lon^tude  is  computed  eastward 
and  westward,  with  the  same  certainty  as  fiie  latitude  is  counted  north, 
ward  and  soudiward  from  the  Equator. 

14.  All  great  circles  on  the  Sphere  being  of  equal  magnitude,  the 
Meridian  of  Greenwich  wiU  contain  the  same  number  of  degrees  and 
be  of  the  same  admeasurement  with  the  Equator ;  and  the  arch  inter- 
cepted  between  the  Pole  and  the  Equator,  being  a  quadrant,  will  con. 
tain  90  degrees.  Each  degree  contains  60  Geographical  miles,  equal 
to  about  69^  English  miles. 

15-.  If  then  we  measure  the  portion  of  the  Meridian  intercepted  be. 
tween  London  and  the  Equator,  which  will  be  found  to  contain  51 
degrees,  31  minutes  north ;  we  say  that  LONDON  is  situated  in  north 
JLatitude  51  degrees,  31  minutes. 

16.  In  the  same  way  by  measuring  the  arch  of  the  Meridian  passing 
over  EiHiniXTBaH,  intercepted  between  that  place  and  the  Equator, 
we  find  it  lies  in  north  'Latimde  55°  58'.  Thus  Dublin  also  will  be 
found  to  be  situated  in  north  Latitude  53  degrees,  21  minutes. 

17.  Again,  if  the  place  over  which  a  Meridian  passes  be  situated 
between  the  Equator  and  the  South  Pole,  its  Latitude  will  be  termed 
Sduthem  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  Cafe  of  Good  Hope^  which  lies  in  south 
Latitude  34°  23' ;  thus  also  Cape  Horn,  the  most  southerly  point  of 
South  America,  lies  in  south  Latitude  55°  58' ;  and  St.  Helena  15°  55'. 

18.  When  we  compare  the  arches  of  the  Meridians  of  two  places 
intercepted  between  each  place  and  the  Equator,  we  discover  the  dif. 
ference  of  the  Latitude  between  the  given  places. 

19.  Thus,  the  Latitude  of  Edinburgh  being  55°  58',  and  that  of 
London  51°  31'',  and  both  lying  on  the  same  side  of  the  Ekiuator,  by 
subtracting  the  less  quantity  from  the  greater,  we  obtain  4°  27' ;  that 
is,  Ediffhwrgh  is  situated  4°  27'  farther  to  the  northward  of  the  Equa. 
tor  than  London. 

20.  But  if  we  wish  to  know  the  difference  of  Latitude  between  two 
places  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Equator,  the  one  in  north  and  the  other 
in  south  Latitude,  It  is  evident,  that  as  the  two  Latitudes  are  calcu. 
lated  from  the  ESquator,  which  lies  between  the  two  places,  we  must 
add  the  two  Latitudes  together,  when  the  sum  will  be  the  quantity  of 
Latitude  between  the  given  places. 

21.  Thus,  the  Latitude  of  St.  Helena  being  15°  55'  southerly,  and 
that  of  London  being  51°  31'  northerly,  by  adding  them  together  we 
obtain  67°  26',  for  the  latitudinal  difference  between  these  Wo  places. 


6i  or  LATrruD£  and  LONorrm>fi: 

39.  Of  P ARAUiELS  of  LATITUDE.  If  from  either  of  the  Pofes 
a  number  of  concentric  circles  be  drawn  on  the  earth,  parallel  to  the 
Equator,  such  circles  will  serve  to  point  out  die  Latitudes  of  the  seve. 
ral  places  through  which  they  pass,  from  which  property  they  are 
called  Fjlrallels  of  Latitude  ;  and  being  described  with  radii  success, 
tvely  less  than  that  of  the  Equator,  these  Parallels  will  gradually 
dinunish,  until  at  the  Poles  they  finally  disappear. 

S3.  But  such  Parallels  being  described  with  radii  less  than  that  of 
the  Globe,  their  planes  would  not  pass  through  its  centre,  and  the  Par- 
allels themselves  would  not  therefore  be  termed  great,  but  small  cir- 
eles  of  the  Sphere.  These  remarks  explain  more  6illy  what  is  meant 
by  Parallels  in  Geography. 

94.  Of  FINDING  the  LONGITUDE.  Having  once  established  a 
FnsT  Mebidiak  from  which  the  Longitude  of  places  on  the  earth  is  to 
be  calculated,  in  order  to  discover  the  Longitude  of  any  place,  or  its 
Longitudinal  distance  from  the  First  Meridian,  we  must  suppose 
another  Meridian  drawn  through  the  Poles  and  the  given  place,  which 
must,  of  course,  intersect  the  Equator :  and  the  distance  of  this  point 
of  intersection  from  that  of  the  First  Meridian  will  point  out  the  Lon. 
gitude  of  the  given  place,  eastward  or  westward,  agreeably  to  its  posi. 
tion  with  regard  to  the  First  Meridian, 

25.  Were  it  required,  for  instance,  to  find  the  Longitude  of  Cantont 
in  China,  reckoning  from  the  First  Meridian  passing  through  Green, 
wich,  a  great  Circle  or  Meridian  should  be  drawn  through  the  Poles, 
passing  over  Canton,  which  would  intersect  the  Equator  in  a  point  113<* 
16'  to  the  eastward  of  that  where  the  First  Meridian  intersects  the 
Equator:  consequently,  the  Longitude  of  Canton  would  be  113®  16' 
east  from  Greenwich. 

26.  Again,  if  we  wished  to  ascertain  the  Longitude  of  Quebec,  in 
Canada,  we  should  find  that  the  Meridian  of  that  city  would  cut  the 
Equator  in  a  point  71°  10'  to  the  westward  of  the  intersection  of  the 
First  Meridian,  and  consequently  reckon  Quebec  to  be  in  Longitude 
71°  10'  west  of  Greenwich. 

27.  It  has  been  the  practice  of  many  Geographers  to  reckon  the 
Longitude  from  some  First  Meridian  eastward,  quite  round  the  Equa- 
tor, to  the  Meridian  where  they  began :  but  this  practice  is,  or  ought 
now  to  be,  laid  aside,  as  productive  rather  of  confusion  and  labour,  than 
of  utility;  because,  strictly  speaking,  no  place  can  have  from  another 
more  liongitude  than  180°,  or  half  the  circumference  of  the  Equator : 
when,  therefore,  two  places  are  situated  on  the  same  side  of  the  First 
Meridian,  and  the  most  remote  is  not  more  than  180°  from  it,  their 
difference  of  Longitude  will  be  found  by  subtracting  the  less  from  the 
greater. 

28.  Should  it  for  instance,  be  required  to  know  the  difference  of 
Longitude  between  Cedcutta,  situated  in  Longitude  84°  24',  and  Pekin^ 
lying  in  116°  27',  both  east  from  Greenwich,  we  have  only  to  take  the 
less  quantity  from  the  greater,  for  the  difference  ef  Longitude  required 
which  will  be  28°  3'. 

29.  But,  when  two  places  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  First  Meri- 
dian,  and  neither  of  them  90  degrees  from  it,  the  difference  of  Longi. 
tude  between  them  will  be  found  by  adding  their  respective  LongiUu&s 
together. 
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90.  Tims,  the  difference  of  Loagitade  between  FteMM,  in  Europe, 
■itnated  in  16°  21'  eaat  from  Greenwich,  and  PkaaMpkU^  in  North 
America,  lying  in  Longitade  75°  lO'  west  from  the  same,  will  be 
WO  31'. 


QUESllONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

1.  What  is  LgHhAt  and  how  reckoned  ?  %  How  is  the  Meridian  of  the  Globe 
TOpreMnted  1    What  are  its  uses  <— 3.  4. 

5.  What  is  the  difference  between  Gtogn^pkUml  LatUuda  and  JMrmmmeml  Dedwm 
HemT 

«.  What  is  the  greatest  extent  of  Latitade  a  place  can  have  ?  What  places  hare 
no  Latitude  ? 

7.  How  many  ?  and  what  places  have  the  greatest  Latitude  I 

%.  MHiat  is  LtmgUudeT  and^how  is  it  reckoned  t 

•.  Are  not  all  luaces  that  enjoy  the  same  Longitude  equidistant  from  the  Fint 
McridMM  ;  Why  are  they  not  1  Very  well :  but  have  not  those  piacos  that 
are  eftttdutaa  from  the  First  Meridian,  always  the  same  Longitude  f  Tat 
you  say,  that  places  under  the  same  Meridian  have  all  the  same  LoHgiimie^ 
though  not  the  same  distance  fr«m  the  Fint  MendioH,  how  do  you  account 
for  so  many  apparent  differences ! — 1% 

10.  'What  is  the  greatest  Longitude  a  place  can  hayet  and  whyl 

11.  What  places  have  no  Longitude  ?  and  why  T 

19l  Are  the  degrees  of  Latitude  and  Longitude  of  equal  admeasurement,  or  do 
they  differ  ?  In  what  manner  1 

Id.  From  what  point  do  the  English  reckon  their  Longitude  ?  What  is  that  Oirei* 
called  which  passes  over  it  from  North  to  South  ?  and  how  is  Ltongitude 
computed  1 

14.  Are  all  great  Circles  of  the  Globe  of  equal  magnitudet  How  many  miles  Eng- 
lish and  Geographical  are  there  in  adegree  of  a  neat  Circlet 

15, 10.  What  is  the  Latitude  of  LomUm  ?  of  EOMurgh t  DuUimT  Cape  of  iS^odHtfe? 


Cne  Bom T  and  St.  HetenaT  and^what  termed  ?  and  why  ?— 17. 

,  10.  How  do  you  disc 

n.  Howdojroui      _ 
Equator?   Give  an  example. 


19, 10.  A>w  do  you  distinguish  the  difference  of  Latitude  f   Give  in  example.  00^ 
~*    "    fdoyo  "  "^      ...  


n.  How  do  jrou  ascertain  the  diffonence  if  the  places  lie  on  each  side  of  the 
Equator?   Give  an  example, 
tl,  SS.  what  are  Parallels  of  Latitude  ?  Their  uses  ?  Describe  them. 

"""  "  Ind  the  Longitude  of  any  place  T  CBve  some  exami 

i  was  the  former  jnactice  of  Measuring  Longitude  T  and  whr 


How  ^  yen Ond  the  Longitude  of  any  place!  CKve  some  examples.-^  to 

it  to  be  d 

f  places  ?  Give  some  examples.- 


JD.  91.  wnat  was  tne  former  jnacnce  or  Measunng  Longitude  T  and  why 
ouaht  it  to  be  discontinued  ?  How  do  you  find  the  difference  of  the  Longi- 
tude of  places  ?  Give  some  examples.— -38  to  30. 


90.— Or  THK  PIYISION  or  thb  EARTH  into  ZONES. 

1.  The  Earth's  sur&ce  is  likewise  divided  into  Five  Zonea;  namely, 
one  Torrid,  two  Temperate,  and  two  Frigid, 

3.  The  Zones  nre  thus  distiDgriiished  according  to  the  degrees  of 
heat  or  cold  to  which  their  situation  is  subject,  occasioned  by  the  rays 
of  the  Sun  &IUng  more  or  less  perpendicularly  in  different  parts  of  the 
surface  of  the  Earth.* 

3.  The  TORRID  ZONE  lies  on  each  side  of  the  Equator,  (between 

*The  division  of  the  Earth  into  Zone*  was  invented  by  ThtdeM,  a  celebrated 
Greek  philosopher,  and  the  first  of  the  wise  men  of  Greece,  bom  at  MUetuMt  in  Asia 
Minor,  about  MO  years  before  the  Christian  epoch.  His  discoveries  in  Astronomy 
were  very  great  and  ingenious,  and  he  was  the  first  who  calculated  with  accuracy 
a  Solar  Eclkse.  He  discovered  the  StiUtien  and  JBjiMMMMt,  and  recommended  the 
division  of  the  Year  into  965  days,  which  was  afkerwards  universally  adopted  by 
ihe  Egyptians.  Among  his  disciples  were  knntmmiiv',  Aimmnmi,  and  Fytha- 
eoBAs.    Hiales  was  a  descendant  flrom  Cadmus ;  he  died  about  MB  years  B.  C  • 
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IM  two  Temperttte  Zones,)  and  is  booQ^ed  on  the  NoKh  hf  ike  drcle 
MUed  the  TVvpie  o/"  Ohmm-,  and  on  the  South  by  diat  doBomiBttled 

4.  The  Torrid  Zone  is  47^  broad ;  and  from  its  being  dontnndty 
exposed  to  Uie  perpendicular  rays  of  the  Sun,  the  ancients  thought  it 
uninhabitable,  hence  they  gave  it  the  name  of  Torrid  or  bumimg. 

5.  This  Zone  contains  the  greatest  part  of  South  America  and  of 
Africa,  aoDM  part  of  Asia,  most  of  the  East  and  West  £adia  Islands, 
and  the  North  part  of  Australia,  together  with  a  great  porttoD  of  the 
Atlantic,  Indian,  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

6.  The  two  TEMPERATE  ZONES  are  conif^rised  between  the 
Tropics  and  Polar  Circles.  They  are  called  temperate  on  account  of 
the  moderate  temperature  of  their  atmosphere,  especially  towards  the 
middle,  where  the  cold  and  heat  are  more  equally  blended.  One  is 
saHed  the  Norths  and  the  other  the  South  Temperate  Zone. 

7.  The  North  Temperate  Zone  lies  between  the  Tropic  of  Cancer 
and  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  the  South  Temperate  Zone  between  the 
Tropic  of  Capricorn  and  the  Antarctic  Circle.  They  are  eacJi  43 
degrees  broad. 

§.  The  North  Temperate  Zone  contains  almost  all  Euro^,  Asia, 
and  North  America,  the  Islands  of  Japan,  Newfoundland,  Great  Bri- 
tain, Ireland,  the  Azores,  Canaries,  Slc,  ;  great  part  of  the  Pacific 
and  Atlantic  Oceans,  and  the  whole  of  the  Baltic  and  MedtleiTanean 
Seas.  The  South  Temperate  Zone  contains  the  Southern  parts  of 
Africa,  South  America,  New  Holland,  New  Zealand,  &c. 

9.  The  two  FRIGID  Z0NE3  lie  between  the  Polar  Circles  and  the 
Poles,  or  ra^er  are  inclosed  within  the  Polar  Circles,  resembling 
two  shields,  and  are  47  degrees  broad :  they  are  intolerably  cold,  and 
nearly  involved  in  darkness  during  the  whole  of  the  winter. 

10.  They  are  called  Frigid  or  JF^zen  Zones,  because,  for  the  • 

Sater  part  of  the  year,  every  thing  is  frozen  there  so  long  as  the 
I  is  under,  or  but  little  above  the  Horizon.  These  Zonet^  however, 
are  not  altogether  uninhabitable,  though  far  less  fit  for  living  in  than 
the  Burning  or  Torrid  Zone.* 

11.  The  North  Frigid  Zone  contains  the  greater  part  of  Greenland, 
Lapland,  Siberia,  Nova  Zembia,  &c.  which  are  but  thinly  inhabited. 
The  fioudi  Frigid  Zone  is  but  little  known. 

12.  The  difference  of  Zones  is  attended  with  a  great  diversity  of 
phenomena.  In  the  Tbrrid  Zone  the  Sun  passes  through  the  Zenith 
of  every  place  in  it  twice  a  year,  making  as  it  were  two  summers  in 
the  jear. 

18.  The  inhabitants  of  this  Zone  have  their  shadows  falling  different 
ways  in  diflerent  times  of  the  year ;  northward  at  one  season,  and  south- 
ward  at  another.    When  the  Sun  is  in  their  Zenith  they  h^ve  no  shadow. 

14.  in  the  Temperate  imd  Frigid  Zones  the  Sun  rises  and  sets  every 
natural  day  of  twenty.four  hours :  yet,  every  where  but  under  the 
Equator,  the  Artificial  Days  are  of  unequal  lengUis,  and  the  inequality 
is  the  greater,  as  the  place  is  £EU*ther  from  the  Equator. 

*  Dr.  Halley  ahowt,  that  the  toUtitial  day  at  the  Pole  u  as  hot  as  at  the  Esuater 
wbere  the  Sun  ia  in  the  Zenith ;  besides,  that  for  three  hours  eight  minutes  of 
that  twelve  hovra  he  is  above  the  Horizon  there,  he  is  not  so  much  elevated  a«  lU 
tlielWe. 
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15.  Tbe  islii^iumUi  ef  the  Temperate  Zgneg  east  their  iiooiMiay 
shadow  one  way  all  the  year  round,  that  is,  those  in  north  latitade, 
northward,  and  those  in  south  latitude,  southward. 

16.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Frigid  Zone  have  their  Days  and  Nights 
extended  out  to  a  great  length ;  the  Sun  sometimes  skirting  round  a 
little  above  the  Horizon  for  many  days  together,  and  in  some  parts 
many  weeks ;  but  in  the  contrary  season  of  Sie  year  never  rising  above 
ih.e  Horiaon  at  all,  but  making  one  continual  night  for  a  very  consid. 
erable  period. 

17.  In  these  Zones,  the  iuhabitanls  sometimes  have  their  shadows 
going  quite  round  them  in  the  spaee  of  twenty-four  hours.  ' 

18.  Thus  the  surface  of  the  Earth  is  divided  into  one  Torrid  Zone, 
begirting  its  niiddle,  two  Frigid  Zones  surrounding  the  Poles,  and  two 
temperate,  situated  between  the  Torrid  and  the  Frigid  Zones. 

19.  This  division  of  the  Earth  into  Zones  being,  however,  too  gene- 
ral for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  positions  of  places  with  respect 
to  each  other,  or  to  the  Equator,  the  ancients  thought  it  necessary  to 
subdivide  its  surface  into  other  portions  more  minute,  which  they 
called  CuMATSs. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

i.  IIow  is  the  surface  of  the  Earth  divided  in  regard  to  the  Temperature  of  its 
Atmosphere  1  And  how  distinguished? — 2.  By  whom  was  the  surface  of 
the  Earth  first  divided  into  SLones  ?  Wlio  was  Thales ;  for  what  was  he  so 
greatly  celebrated,  and  in  what  age  did  he  live  ?  Who  were  his  disciples 
and  companions  ]—Note. 

3.  What  is  the  Toirid  Zone  ?  How  bounded  ?  What  its  width  ?  And  why  deno- 
minated Torrid?— 4.  5.  WhiU  Countries  are  comprised  in  this  Zone?  Show^ 
them  to  mc  on  the  Map. 

6.  What  are  the  Temperate  Zones?  How  bounded?  How  distinguished ?  And 
why  callod  Temperate?  7.  How  is  the  North  Temperate  Zone  bounded? 
How  tlie  South  ?  and  what  is  their  width  ? 

8.  What  Countries  are  comprised  in  the  North  Temperate  Zone  ?  And  what  in 
the  South  ?  Show  them  to  me  on  the  Map. 

0.  What  are  the  Frigid  Zones  ?   What  do  they  resemble  ?  What  is  their  width  ? 
And  why  denominated  Frigid?— 10.  Describe  their  Winter  and  Summer? 
11.  What  Countries  does  the  North  Frigid  Zone  contain?   And  what  the 
South  ?    Show  them  to  mo  on  the  Map. 
12.  What  axe  the  Phenomena  of  the  Zones  1—12  to  19. 


21.— Of  the  division  of  the  EARTH  into  CLIMATES. 

1.  CLIMATES  are  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  Earth,  each  bounded 
by  two  circles  parallel  to  the  Equator,  and  of  such  a  breadth  as  that 
the  longest  day  in  the  parallel  nearest  the  pole  exceeds  the  longest 
day  in  that  towards  the  Equator  by  half  an  hour.  % 

3.  From  the  Polar  Circles  to  the  Poles,  they  are  reckoned  by  dayi 
and  months. 

3.  The  principle  on  which  this  division  was  made,  or  rather  sub- 
division, was  the  respective  length  of  the  day  and  the  night,  in  different 
situations  on  the  Globe,  at  the  summer  solstice,  or  at  the  longest  day 
in  the  year. 

4.  Supposing  the  day  and  the  night  to  consist  of  twelve  hours  at 
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Che  Equator,  h  wu  found  that  at  the  distance  of  8^  34'  on  either  aide, 
the  day  consisted  of  19^  hours : 

5.  Again  at  the  distance  of  8^  lO'  more,  or  in  latitude  16^  44'  north 
and  south,  the  day  was  ohsenred  to  consist  of  13  hours : 

6.  And,  in  this  manner,  by  observing  the  places  where  the  day 
exceeded  by  half  an  koar  the  length  of  that  at  a  place  before  observed, 
a  number  of  Cmeentric  Cirelea*  was  supposed  to  be  described  nxmd 
the  Poles  through  those  places,  and  parallel  to  the  Equator,  as  hi^  up 
as  the  Polar  Circles:  and  the  narrow  bands,  or  Zones,  included 
between  these  circles,  were  termed  Cuxates,  from  a  Greek  word 
signifying  a  gradual  ineUnation  ;  so  that  whatever  was  the  length  of 
the  day  at  the  spot  through  which  was  drawn  the  circle  nearest  to  the 
Equator,  it  was  half  an  hour  longer  at  the  spot  through  which  was 
drawn  the  adjoining  Circle  nearer  to  the  Pole. 

.  7.  But  this  division  of  the  Earth's  surfiice  is  now  seldom  used,  and 
since  the  introduction  of  the  use  of  the  Parallels  of  Latitude,  it  can 
be  of  little  service. 

8.  There  are  twenty.four  Climates  between  the  ESquator  and  each 
Polar  Circle,  and  six  between  each  Polar  Circle  and  its  Pole,  making 
in  all  9ixty ;  viz.  thii^y  north,  and  thirty  south. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

1.  What  are  ClimattaJ  2.  How  are  the  CHmates  reckoned  from  the  Polar  Circles 
to  the  Poles  ?   3.  On  what  principle  was  this  subdivision  made  ? 

4.  What  is  the  length  of  the  Day  at  the  Equator  ?  What  at  8°  34'  on  either  side  of 
the  Equator  ?  What  is  the  length  of  the  Day  at  16''  44  on  each  side  of  the 
Equator  ? 

6.  Whence  is  the  word  Climate  derived  ?    What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 

Climate  in  its  general  and  popular  sense  1  In  this  sense  it  signifies  any  Coun- 
try differing  from  another,  either  in  respect  of  its  seasons,  the  quality  of 
the  soil,  or  the  manner  of  its  inhabitants,  without  any  regard  to  the  length  of 
the  day. 

7.  Is  this  division  of  the  Earth's  surface  of  the  san^e  use  as  formerly  ?    Why  ?    8. 

IIow  many  Climates  are  there  ? 


22.— OF  THE  ECLIPTIC. 


1.  The  ECLIPTIC  is  that  great  Circle  which  crosses  the  Equator 
obliquely  in  two  points,  called  the  Vernal  and  Autumnal  Equinoxes. 

2.  If  transferred  to  the  Sphere  of  the  Heavens,  this  line  is  supposed 
to  be  drawn  through  the  middle  of  the  Zodiac,  which  represents  the 
SurCs  path,  being  the  track  which  he  appears  to  describe  among  the 
Stars ;  although,  more  properly,  it  is  the  path  that  the  Earth  would 
eppefir  to  describe  to  an  eye  if  placed  in  the  Sun. 

3.  This  circle  is  called  Ecliptic,  because  the  Eclipses  of  the  Sun 
and  Moon  happen  when  the  Moon  is  in  or  near  it,  so  as  to  intercept 
any  portion  of  the  Sun's  light. 

*  4.  As  the  Ecliptic  and  Zodiac  are  by  many  considered  as  one  and 
the  same  thing,  it  is  proper  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other. 
The  Ecliptic  is  that  Circle  in  the  Heavens  through  which  the  Earth 

*  Circles  having  a  common  centre. 
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nmkeB  its  revointion  round  die  Sun*    The  Zodii&c  extends  to  eight 
degrees  on  each  side  of  the  Ecliptic,  and  with  it  round  the  Heavens. 

5.  The  Geographieal  EcU^ic  is  an  imaginary  great  Circle  drawn 
on  the  Terrestrial  Globe,  answering  to,  and  falling  upon,  the  Celestial 
Ecliptic  in  the  middle  of  the  Zodiac ;  and  whether  we  call  it  the  Ter- 
retprial  or  Celestial  Ecliptic,  or  the  path  of  the  Earth  or  Sun,  it  at  all 
times  signifies  the  Path  or  ^Tay  of  the  Earth  round  the  Sun,  in  ^e 
space  of  tweWe  months,  or  a  year. 

6.  The  ZODIAC  is  an  imaginary  broad  circle  in  the  Heavens,  in  the 
fmrm  of  a  belt  or  girdle,  wiSiin  which  the  Moon  and  Planets  make 
their  excursions ;  but  from  the  line  called  the  Ecliptic,  the  Sun,  in  the 
whole  of  his  apparent  annual  course,  never  deviates,  (like  the  planets,) 
and  in  which  he  appears  to  advance  thirty  degrees  every  month. 

7.  The  Zodiac  is  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts,  called  Signs,  and 
each  sign  contains  thirty  degrees,  corresponding  to  the  twelve  months 
of  the  year. 

8.  The  Signs  of  the  Zodiac  are  the  following : — 

the  Ram* 
theBuU. 
the  Twins, 
the  Crab, 
the  Lion, 
the  Virgin, 
the  Balance, 
the  Scorpion, 
the  Archer, 
the  Goat, 
the  Waterman, 
the  Fishes. 

9.  From  what  is  said  above,  it  is  plainly  shown,  that  the  Earth  has 
npt  only  a  revolution  round  its  axis,  which  it  performs  in  that  portion 
of  time  which  we  call  a  day,  but  also  another  motion,  by  which  it 
revolves  round  the  Sun,  in  that  portion  of  time  which  wo  call  a  year. 

10.  The  former  motion  is  the  cause  of  day  and  night,  and  the  latter, 
of  the  variety  of  the  seasons. 

11.  This  lesson  presents  to  our  view  a  subject  truly  interesting, 
wonderful,  and  sublime. 

12.  The  path  or  figure  described  by  the  earth,  in  her  annual  motion 
round  the  Sun,  approaches  nearly  to  a  circle,  but  is  in  fact  an 
EUivais, 

iS.  Whatever  may  have  originally  been  the  case,  in  regard  to  the 
plane  of  the  Earthed  Eqitator  coinciding  with  the  plane  of  the  Ecliptic^ 
it  is  evident  that  they  now  form  an  angle  of  about  23^  28';  which 
angle  is  made  Mrith  the  Equator  at  their  intersection,  and  is  called  the 
Obliqxtitt  of  the  Ecliptic. 

14.  Had  the  plane  of  the  Equator  coincided  with  that  of  the  Ecliptic, 
the  Earth  in  its  progress  round  the  Sun  would  have  had  its  axis  per. 
pendioular  to  its  path,  the  Globe  would  have  been  illuminated  by  the 
Sun*s  rays  constantly  in  the  same  manner,  all  the  way  from  the  North 
to  the  South  Pole,  and  the  days  and  nights  produced  by  the  diurnal 
revolution  of  the  Earth,  by  which  all  parts  on  its  surface  are  suc« 
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cesBively  exposed  \o  his  light,  would  have  been  conetiatly  of  die  B—e> 
length  throughout  the  whole  year. 

15.  No  sensible  variation  in  the  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  consti- 
tuting  that  vanety  of  seasons  we  now  observe,  especially  in  regions 
removed  from  the  EViuator,  would  have  been  perceived. 

16.  But  from  the  oblique  position  of  the  Earth's  axis  to  the  plane 
of  its  path  in  the  Elliptic,  proceeds  that  constant  and  regular  varistion 
we  now  experience,  in  the  length  of  the  day  and  night,  and  in  th». 
degree  of  heat  and  cold  by  which  the  diil^r^t  seasons  of  the  year 
are  distinguished.  The  learner  will  find  this  subject  rendered  more 
intelligible  by  a  little  application  to  that  part  which  treats  of 
Astronomy. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

1.  What  is  the  EeUpHeJ  3.  Does  the  Ecliptic  represent  the  Stm  or  the  Barik*m 
Path  1  In  what  is  it  supposed  to  appear  in  the  Ileavens  ?  3.  Why  is  thi» 
Circle  called  the  Ecliptic  7  4.  What  difference  is  there  between  the  Bd^^tie 
and  the  ZotUacJ  How  many  degrees  does  the  Zodiac  extend  on  each  side 
of  the  Ecliptic  T  * 

5.  What  is  the  Geogrmfdad  EcUpHel  6.  What  is  the  Zodiac  7  7.  How  is  th» 
Zodiiac  divided  f  And  what  are  its  Signs  7—8. 

9.  What  is  the  cause  of  Day  and  Night  1  And  the  variety  of  the  Seaaamt  ;~10,  If. 
13.  What  angle  does  the  plane  of  the  Ecliptic  form  with  that  of  the  Equator  ?  14. 
What  difference  would  it  be  to  the  inhalntants  of  the  Earth,  were  the  plan^ 
of  the  Equat6r  always  to  coincide  with  that  of  the  Ecliptic  1-^15.  - 10.  Whalf 
proceeds  from  the  oUique  ponium  of  the  Earth's  axis  to  the  plane  of  its  path 
m  the  Ecliptic ! 


23.— Or  THE  FIGURE  of  the  EARTH,  and  PROOFS  of  its 
SPHERICAL  FORM. 

1.  In  order  to  form  an  accurate  conception  of  the  reladve  positiona 
of  objects  on  the  surface  of  the  Earthy  and  to  enter  toith  intelUgenee 
on  the  study  of  Geography,  it  is  requisite,  first  of  all,  to  have  an 
accurate  idea  of  its  FIGURE  and  MAGNITUDE. 

2.  For  a  long  series  of  ages,  the  uninformed  and  inconsiderate  part 
of  mankind  were  of  opinion  that  the  surface  of  the  Earth  was  a  vast 
e^^tended  plain,  bounded  on  all  sides  by  the  sea  and  sky ;  more  attentive 
observers  were,  however,  long  since  persuaded  that  the  Earth  is  a 
round  Ball,  Globe,  or  Sphere,  maintaining  its  appointed  place  amongst 
the  innumerable,  bodies  composing  the  imiverse,  and  far  removed  from 
the  contact  of  any  other  body  of  either  the  same  or  of  a  different 
kind.* 

*  Lactantius,  a  celebrated  Christian  writer,  of  the  4th  century,  who  so  ably 
refutes  the  objections  to  the  Christian  Religion,  and  also  several  others  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church,  strenuously  argued  that  the  Eaitli  was  extended 
infinitely  downwards*  and  established  upon  several  foundations.  The  philosopher. 
Heraclitus,  of  Ephesus,  who  flourished  about  five  hundred  years  before  f!ie 
Christian  era,  is  said  to  have  believed  that  the  Earth  was  of  the  shape  of  a  Canoe, 
very  much  hollowed;  and  the  phUosopher  Lbucippub,  of  Obdera  in  Spain,  who 
flounshed  B.  C.  438  years,  supposed  it  to  be  of  the  form  of  a  cylinder  or  drum.    It 


is  only  within  the  period  of  the  last  three  hundred  years  that  the  true  figure  of  the 
Earth  has  been  accurately  ascertained.    This  figure  is  now  found  to  be  that  of  an 
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3.  That  the  earth  is  round  or  of  a  globular  shajie,  is  proved  from 
Ihe  ibUowing  considerations : — 

4.  Firsts  by  an  EcUpte  of  the  Moon,  which  is  caused  by  the  inter, 
vention  of  the  body  oithe  Earth  between  the  Sun  and  Moon,  in  which 
ease  the  shadow  of  the  Earth  falls  on  the  Moon* 

5.  This  'shadow,  in  every  position  of  the  Earth,  is  found  at  ail 
times  to  be  of  a  eiretUar  figure,  which  evidently  proves  that  the 
whole  mass  of  hvad  and  Water,  of  which  the  ^arth  is  composed,  is 
of  a  giebtUer  form. 

6.  Obo, — The  mountains  and  vales  which  diversify  its  surface, 
detract  little  or  nothing  from  its  spherical  shape,  for  they  bear  no 
more  proportion  to  its  whole  bulk  than  a  few  grains  of  sand  to  a  com. 
mon  Terrestrial  Globe ;  the  highest  mountains  on  its  surface  being 
little  more  than  the  twa4housandth  part  of  its  diameter. 

7.  Secondly^  persons  standing  <m  the  shore,  and  viewing  a  ship 
departing  from  the  port,  first  lose  sight  of  her  hull,  and  then  of  her 
lower  sails,  until,  by  increasing  her  distance,  even  the  tops  of  the  masts 
disappear,  and  as  it  were,  seem  to  sink  into  the  ocean ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  when  a  ship  is  approaching  the  shore,  the  first  part  of  her 
that  is  seen,  is  the  topmast,  and  as  she  approaches  nearer,  the  sails 
become  visible,  and  last  of  all  the  hull;  which  phenomenon  can  only 
be  occasioned  as  before,  by  the  round  swelling  surface  of  the  sea 
between  the  ship  and  the  observers. 

6.  This  effect  is  not  confined  to  the  surface  of  the  sea,  but  may  also 
be  observed  on  land,  for  those  who  have  traversed  the  vast  plains  of^ 
Beigiom,  dt-c  must  have  observed  similar  appearances  in  the  gradual 
■discovery  of  steeples,  towers,  &c.  in  proportion  as  the  intervening 
mjpmce  was  diminiahed. 

«blate  spheroid,  nearly  approaching  to  the  shape  of  a  globe  or  sjAere.  To  have 
Asserted  this  opinion  several  ages  ago  woald  have  been  considered  as  heresy  in 
leligkHi,  and  would  havv  subfocted  its  abettors  to  the  aaatiiemas  of  the  Church, 
and  even  to  the  peril  of  theur  lives.  Historians  inform  us,  that  the  learned  Spi- 
«Kl>ius,  Bishop  of  Vfsai,  in  Sweden,  suffered  martyrdom  at  the  stake,  in  defence 
«f  the  doctrino  of  the  Antipodes  ;  and  we  know  that,  for  asserting  the  motion  of 
the  Earth,  the  celebrated  Ga.lilso,  a  famovis  Airtronomer  of  Florisace,  was  im- 
anaued  in  a  dunfeoa,  and  condemned  by  an  Assembly  of  Cardinals  to  all  the  hor- 
rors of  perpetual  imprisonment.  The  doctrtne  he  maintained,  and  which  is  now 
universally  received  by  every  one  acquainted  with  the  subject,  was  declared  1^- 
these  arrogant  ecclesiastics  to  be  **  a  proposition  ^>siird  in  its  very  nature,  false 
m  philosoj^y,  hereticisl  in  religion,  and  contrary  to  the  flolv  Scriptures."  Such 
Are  some  of  the  horrible  and  pernicious  consequences  which  flow  from  ignorance 
sf  the  phenomena  of  nature^  ana  of  those  laws  by  which  the  Almighty  governs  flie 
Universe  he  has  /ormed ;  and  which  prove  it  to  foe  a  Christian  duty  for  every  ra- 
tional being  to  study  the  order  and  economy  of  the  visible  world.  The  above  sen- 
tence was  passed  on  GaKUo  in  the  year  1032,  for  having  published  his  "  Dialoguef: 
«f  the  Two  Svatewtt  of  the  Worlds  the  Ptolemaic  and  Copemican  f*  and  for  vvhicn  he 
was  detained  in  prison  till  the  year  ld34,  when  his  sentence  was  commuted ; 
and  his  Dialogues  on  the  System  of  the  World,  were  burnt  at  Rome.  Ilap- 
pily,  however,  for  the  sciences,  the  truth  has  prevailed,  the  COPERNICAN 
SYSTEM  has  been  established,  and  has  now  nothing  to  fear  Arom  the  bigotry  and 
intolerance  of  monks  and  priests.  Nothing  was  done  in  Astronomy  from  the  time 
4>f  ArcAtMMfM,  (of  Syracose,)  about  the  year  340  B.  C.  till  its  boundaries  were  ex- 
tended by  Galileo,  in  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  it 
was  the  latter  who  invented  the  Telescope,  or  at  least  improved  that  instrument 
an  sach  a  manner  so  as  to  render  it  fit  for  Astronomical  porposes.  He  also  invented 
the  slmide  pendulum,  and  first  thought  of  applying  it  to  clocks,  but  did  not  execute 
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9.  Another  proof,  that  the  Earth  is  not  a  plain  siir&ce,  but  spherical, 
is  clearly  shown  from  the  voyages  which  have  been  repeatedly  per^ 
formed  by  those  who  have  sailed  ronnd  the  world,  who,  in  a  general 
sense,  have  proceeded  on  in  the  same  direction,  some  going  always 
westward,  others  always  eastward,  until  they  returned  to  the  port 
where  the  voyage  began. 

10.  It  must  therefore  be  evident,  that  these  several  appearances  can 
only  be  explained  on  the  supposition,  that  the  Earth  is  not  a  flat  cir- 
cular plain,  but  a  spherical  body,  totally  unconnected  with  any  othar 
part  of  tibe  universet  except  so  far  as  regards  the  order  and  harmony 
of  the  whole. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

1.  What  particular  point  is  it  necessary  to  be  acquainted  witb  to  facilitate  the 
study  of  Geography  1 

3.  Of  what  shape  did  the  Ancients  consider  the  Earth !    Of  what  shape  is  the 

Earth  T    3.  How  do  you  prove  that  the  Earth  is  round  1 

4.  What  is  your  first  proof  T 

ft.  What  proportion  do  the  mountains  of  the  Earth  bear  to  the  Earth  itself!  7. 
What  is  the  second  proof  of  the  Earth's  being  round  ?  8.  What  is  the  third 
proof!  The  fourth  !—(L 


24.— OF  THE  OCEAN. 

1.  The  OCEAN  is  that  vast  collection  of  waters  which  surroundis 
the  ESarth  on  all  sides,  and  penetrates  into  the  interior  parts  of  dif. 
ferent  countries,  sometimes  by  large  openings,  at  others  by  creeks 
and  straits. 

2.  Such  parts  of  the  general  Ocean  as  border  on  the  land,  and  are 
in  part  surrounded  by  it,  are  called  Seat,  Gulfs,  Bays,  Havens,  Oeeks, 
Slc,  into  Which  are  supposed  to  flow  upwards  of  a  thousand  large 
Rivers. 

3.  It  occupies  a  space  on  the  surface  of  the  Globe  twice  as  large 
as  that  which  is  occupied  by  the  land. 

4.  It  is  into  this  great  reservoir  of  water  that  the  JLakes  and  Rwera 
empty  themselves,  from  which  water  is  again  drawn  up  by  evaporation, 
and  falling  in  showers  of  rain,  fertilizes  the  earth,  and  supplies  again 
the  waste  of  the  springs  and  rivers,  which  otherwise  would  be  dried 
up  and  cease  to  flow. 

5.  Though  the  Ocean,  strictly  speaking,  is  but  one  immense  body 
of  waters,  extending  in  different  directions,  yet  different  names  have 
been  appropriated  to  different  parts  of  its  surface. 

6.  The  general  Ocean,  therefore,  is  divided  into  five  particular 
ones :  namely,  the  Pacific,  the  AtlatUic,  the  Indian,  the  Northern, 
and  the  ^them  Ocean. 

7.  With  regard  to  the  depth  of  the  Ocean,  no  positive  conclusion 
can  be  formed ;  for  beyond  a  certain  depth,  it  has  hitherto  been  found 
unfathomable. 

8.  We  know,  in  general,  that  the  depth  of  the  Sea  or  Ocean  increases 
gradually-  as  we  leave  the  shore,  but  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that 
this  increase  of  depth  continues  only  to  a  bertain  distance. 
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9.  Indeed,  the  numennia  iBlands  acattered  tfaiOQglioiit  the  Ocean, 
demonstrate  the  contrary,  by  showing  to  na,  that  the  bottom  of  the 
'Water  is  nneqoal,  like  the  land*  and  that  it  wometimea  rises  into  lofty 
mountains. 

10.  It  is  generally  considered,  that  the  depth  of  the  Ocean  is  s^mbc 
what  in  proportion  to  the  eleration  of  the  land,  and  that  its  greatest 
depth  doee^  not  exceed  five  miles,  as  there  is  no  mountain  that  rises 
higher  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

11.  But  the  Sea  has  never  been  actually  soonded  to  a  greater  depth 
than  a  mile  and  sizty^iz  feet ;  consequently^  every  thing  beyond  Uiat 
rests  entirely  upon  conjecture^  and  analogical  reasoning. 

12.  Along  the  coasts,  its  depth  has  always  be^  found  proportioned 
to  the  height  of  the  shore ;  when  the  coast  is  high  and  mountainous, 
the  sea  that  washes  it  is  deep,  but  when  the  coast  is  low,  the  water  is 
shallow. 

13.  With  regard  to  the  bottom  of  the  Ocean,  it  is  found  to  bear  a 
^reat  resemblimce  to  the  surface  of  the  dry  land ;  being,  like  it,  ftdl* 
of  plains,  caverns,  rocks,  and  mountains,  some  of  which  are  abmpt 
and  almost  perpendicular,  while  others  rise  with  gentle  acclivity,  and 
sometimes  tower  above  the  water,  and  form  islands. 

14.  The  materials  which  compose  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  are  also 
of  the  same  nature  with  those  which  form  the  basis  of  the  dry  land. 

15.  The  sea  at  different  times  and  places,  from  various  causes, 
assumes  kfferent  ooloubs. 

16.  The  varied  materials  which  compose  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
cause  it  to  reflect  different  hues  in  different  places  iq»on  its  surfoce. 

17.  The  colour  of  the  sea  is  also  greatly  affecteid  by  the  son  and 
winds ;  for  while  the  clouds  are  passing  over  it,  it  re&eetB  all  their 
varied  and  fleeting  colours. 

18.  When  the  sun  shines  direcdy  and  clearly  on  the  sea,  it  is 
green;  when  he  gleams  through  a  fog,  it  is  ydimo  ;  near  the  poles,  it 
is  black;  while  in  the  torrid  zone,  its  colour  is  often  bnmm  ;  and  on 
some  occasions,  it  assumes  a  lumimnts  appearance,  as  if  sparkling 
with  fire. 

19.  The  Ocean  has  also  three  kinds  of  motions.  The  fint  is  that 
undniatiMi,  caused  by  the  wind,  which  is  entirely  confined  to  its 
surface. 

20.  If  the  wind  blows  gently,  it  is  called  a  breeze;  if  harder,  b,  gale ; 
and  if  very  hard,  a  aiorm. 

21.  The  velocity  of  the  wind  varies  from  one  to  BRy  or  mxty  miles 
an  hour,  and  in  a  common  brisk  gale  it  is  about  fifteen.  Wind  is 
nothing  more  than  air  put  in  motion. 

22.  The  aecond  matiaa  is  that  continual  tendency,  which  the  whole 
water  in  the  sea  has'  towards  the  west,  which  is  greater  nearer  the 
Equator  than  towards  the  Poles. 

23.  This  motion  of  the  water  from  east  to  west,  arises  from  the 
diurnal  rotation  of  the  Earth  about  its  azis ;  and  the  sea  being  inter, 
cepted  by  the  Continents  of  Africa  and  America,  causes  the  motion 
to  be  directed  various  ways,  which  are  called  CurrenU  :  by  these  cur. 
rents  all  bodies  floating  therein  are  compelled  to  alter  their  course  or 
velocity,  or  both. 

24.  Some  of  these  currents  are  said  to  be  strong  enough  to  carry 
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a  Bhip  round  the  Globe,  were  she  to  meet  with  do  impe^&nent  fi:oD] 
land  or  wind. 

35.  The  third  moium  of  the  sea  is  the  Tide,  which  is  a  regular  iiae 
and  fall  of  the  sea  twice  in  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  sometimes  cafied 
the  ehhmg  and  flowing  of  the  sea. 

26.  Oha. — The  Tide  flows  for  nearly  six  hours,  during  which  time 
it  gradually  swells,  so  that  entering  the  mouths  of  harbours  and 
rivers,  it  driyes  the  waters  back  towards  their  heads,  and  tqipears  to 
rest  for  a  few  minutes,  which  is  called  higKwater  ;  then  it  begins  to 
ehhj  and  returns  back  for  nearly,  six  hours,  and  after  resting  again  for 
a  short  time,  called  low-water^  it  begins  to  flow  as  before. 

27.  This  motion  of  the  sea  is  caused  by  the  attractive  powers  of 
the^sun  and  moon,  but  chiefly  by  the  latter. 

28.  When  the  attractive  powers  of  the  sun  and  moon  act  in  the 
same  direction,  which  happens  at  the  time  of  new  and  ftM  moon,  we 
have  what  are  called  the  highest  or  spring-tides, 

29.  But  when  their  attraction  is  opposed  to  each  other,  which 
happens  at  the  quarters,  we  have  the  lowest  or  neap.tides, 

30.  The  rising  of  the  Tides  in  some  Bays,  Channels,  and  wide- 
mouthed  Rivers,  is  from  twelve  to  fifty  feet,  and  sometimes  more, 
though  in  the  open  sea,  they  are  seldom  elevated  above  three  or  four  feet. 

31  The  motion  of  the  Tides,  in  some  meas^ire,  follows  the  course 
of  the  Moon,  and  the  time  of  high-water  at  any  particular  place, 
happens  about  an  hour  after  the  Moon  has  passed  the  Meridian,  whit:h 
is  later  every  day  by  about  fifty  minutes. 

32.  Such  is  the  Oeean^  a  most  stupendous  scene  of  Ommpotenect 
which  forms  the  most  magnificent  feature  of  the  Ohbe  we  inhabit. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

1.  What  is  the  Ocean  t   3.  What  are  those  parts  of  the  (Jbean  called  which 

penetrate  into  the  Land  ? 

2.  How  much  larger  is  the  surface  of  the  Ocean  than  that  of  the  Land  ? 
4.  What  doea  the  Ocean  receive  ?   And  what  does  it  supply? 

0.  How  is  the  Ocean  divided  ? 

What  is  the  gn^eatest  depth  that  the  Ocean  has  been  sounded  ?— 11.   And  what 

is  the  generally  received  opinion  of  its  greatest  depth  ?— 10. 
13.  Describe  the  Land  at  the  bottom  of  the  Ocean.— 14. 
15.  What  different  colours  does  the  Ocean  assume  1    And  what  are  the  causes  of 

such  variety?— 16, 17, 18. 
19.  How  many  motions  has  the  Sea  ?   And  what  are  they  ?— 20  to  25. 
SO.  What  is  called  a  breeze  T  a  gale  f  a  storm  ? 
21.  What  is  the  velocity  of  the  wind  ?   What  is  the  wind  f 
25.  What  is  meant  by  the  Tidet  f   DesciTibe  them. 
2&  What  are  the  Spring  and  Neap-Tides?   What  their  cause  ?    And  what  their 

elevation  ? 

30.  What  is  the  height  of  the  tide  when  running  in-land?  and  what  in  the  open 

Ocean? 

31.  When  is  it  high- water  at  any  particular  place  ? 


25.— Of  the  ATLANTIC  OCEAN. 

1.  The  ATLANTIC  OCEAN  lies  between  Europe  and  Africa  on 
the  east,  and  America  on  the  west.  It  received  its  name  from  Mount 
Atlas^  in  Africa. 
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H.  It  eztetads  from  the  Arctic  Circle,  to  about  40  degrees  south  of 
the  equator,  and  is  about  4000  miles  in  its  greatest  width.  ^ 

3.  hi  this  Ocean,  for  nearly  30  degrees  on  each  side  of  die  Bkiuator, 
are  found  certain  winds,  which  are  usually  called  the  GenertU  Trade 
Wvnis.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Equator,  they  blow  from  the  north- 
€€M;  on  the  south  side,  from  the  southeast;  and  at  the  Equator, 
nearly  east.  On  the  Coast  of  Guinea,  the  wind^generally  blows  from 
the  west  and  etrnth-west. 

4.  Obs. — Between  the  4th  and  10th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  the 
longitudes  of  Cape  Verde,  aiid  the.eastemmoat  point  of  the  Cape  Verde 
Idee,  is  a  tract  of  sea  which  seems  to  be  condemned,  with  respect  to 
windis,  to  perpetual  calms,  but  the  thunder  and  lighming  here  are  ter. 
rible,  and  there  are  such  frequent  rains,  that  it  is  denominated  "  The 
Place  of  Rained  It  is  Reported  that  ships  sailing  these  six  degrees, 
have  been  sometimes  detained  for  whole  months  together. 

5.  The  PRINCIPAL  European  seas  connected  with  3ie  Atlantic  Ocean 
are  the  North  Sea,  formerly  called  the  German  Ocean,  between  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  and  Denmark;  the  English  Channel,  between 
Oigland  and  Prance ;  the  Cattegat,  Baltic,  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  Gulf 
of  Finland,  dividing  Denmark,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  from  Norway  and 
Sweden ;  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  dividing  Europe  from  Africa. 

6.  The  Baltic  Sea  has  no  tides,  but  there  is  a  kind  of  superficial 
current  always  running  out  through  the  Sound,  into  the  Ocean,  while 
the  water,  at  a  considerable  depth,  keeps  rushing  in. 

7.  The  water  of  the  Baltic  is  not  so  salt  as  that  of  the  Ocean.  This 
Sea  is  generally  frozen  three  or  four  months  in  the  year. 

8.  The  entrance  to  the  Baltic  is  called  the  Cattegat,  which  leads  to 
the  Sound,  a  strait  about  four  miles  over,  dividiagDemnark  from  Sweden. 

9.  At  Eloineur,  which  is  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Sound,  the 
king  of  Denmark  levies  a  tax  on  every  ship  that  enters  the  Baltic.^ 

10.  The  Baltic  divides  into  two  branches,  ike  one  running  north, 
called  the  Crulf  of  Bothnia,  separating  Sweden  from  Finland ;  and  the 
other  extending  eastward,  called  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  dividing  that 
country  from  Russia ;  at  the  extremity  of  this  Gulf  lies  St,  Peterehurgh, 
the  capital  of  the  Russian  Empire. 

11.  The  MEDITERRANEAN  SEA,  situated  between  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  communicates  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  the  Strait 
of  Gibraltar ;  and  with  the  Black  Sea,  by  the  Dardanelles,  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  and  the  Strait  of  Constantinople. 

12.  Ite  name  signifying  Middle  of  the  Earth,  was  given  to  it  by  the 
Ancients,  who  were  then  acquainted  with  little  more  of  the  surface 
of  the  Globe  than  the  regions  which  surround  it. 

13.  The  Mediterranean  has  no  tide,  or  at  least,  one  so  small,  as  to 
bo  scarcely  perceptible ;  yet  there  is  always  a  current  running  into  it 
from  the  Atlantic ;  and  many  have  puzzled  themselves  by  endeavouring 
to  find  out  the  cause  of  its  always  keeping  to  the  same  level ;  but  the 
evident  reason  is,  its  evaporation*  by  the  Sun,  and  the  particles  carried 
off*  by  the  blowing  of  the  winds. 

•«" 
*  Evaporation  is  a  term  in  Natural  Philosophy,  signifying  the  conversion  of  Wa- 
ter into  Vapour,  which,  in  consequence  of  its  becoming  lighter  than  the  atmos- 
phere, is  carried  considerably  above  the  Earth's  surface,  and  afterwards,  by  a 
partial  cohdensation,  forma  clouds,  and  finally  descends  in  rain. 
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13.  In  this  Ocean  are,  the  Sea  oi  Kamtekatkat  on  the  eartem  i  _ 
of  Siberia  and  Tartary ;  the  Sea  or  Gulf  of  OeM-eo,  or  Japan  betw«« 

'the  Peninsula  and  the  Island  of  Japan;  the  Yellow  Sea,  east  of  PeluE 
in  Chiaa ; 

14.  The  Gulf  of  Timqfdn,  tfouth  of  China;  the  Gulf  of  CaUfanmi^ 
between  California  and  other  parts  of  Mexico ;  the  Bay  of  PiitKi— ■« 
south  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama :  and  a 

15.  NewlyuliscoVered  Inland  Siea,  of  consideiaUe.  extent  on  xitt 
western  coast  of  North  America. 

16.  The  INDIAN  OC£AN  Ues  between  the  eastern  shores  of 
Africa,  and  the  East  India  Islands,  New  Holland,  &c. ;  being  about 
4000  miles  in  width ;  and  extends  from  the  southern  shores  of  Asix, 
to  about  35°  on  the  south  side  of  the  Equator. 

17.  The  other  parts  of  this  Ocean  are  the  Red  Sea  between  Africa 
and  Arabia ;  the  Crulfe  of  Pereia,  Ormue,  &.C.,  between  Persia  and 
Arabia ;  the  Bay  of  Benf^al  and  the  Chdf  of  Siamy  on  the  coast  of 
India ;  the  Arabian  Sea,  situated  between  Hmdostan  and  Arabia ;  the 
Mozambique  Channel^  between  Africa  and  Madagascar 

18.  On  the  east,  between  Sumatra  and  Malaya,  are  the  Straits  of 
Malacca ;  between  Sumatra  and  Java,  the  StraiU  of  Stmda, 

19.  The  ANTARCTIC  or  SOUTHERN  OCEAN  contains  the 
greatest  part  of  the  earth's  surface  between  the  35th  degree  of  Smith 
latitnde  and  the  Smith  Pole, 

20.  This  Ocean  is  much  agitated  by  violent  storms,  and  dreadful 
jtempests ;  and,  like  the  northern,  contains  immense  islajoos  and  moun^ 
tains  of  floating  ice,  winch  have  M&erto  prevented  it  from  being  per^ 
(ectly  explored. 

21.  A  much  greater  degree  of  cold  is  felt  in  advancing  towards  the 
South  Pole  than  towards  the  North ;  which  arises  from  a  greater 
quantity  of  water  in  the  southern  hemisphere  than  m  the  northern ; 
and  it  is  well  Imown,  that  the  surface  of  water- coels^e,  atmosphere 
infinitely  more  than  Uie  surface  of  land. 

22.  The  much  lamented  Captain  Cook  traversed  this  Ocean  between 
the  latitude  of  40  and  70  degrees,  in  such  a  manner,  as  not  to  leave  a 
possibility  of  the  existence  of  a  southern  Continent,  unless  near  the 
Pole,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  navigation. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

].  What  is  the  Northern  Ocean  ?  Describe  it.— 2.  For  what  is  it  chiefly  navigated  ? 

-^.  What  is  the  Maelttroom  7   Where  is  it  ?— 4.  Describe  it.— 6, 6.  Describe 

the  Wkde  8e»-1,  8. 
9.  Describe  the  Pacific  Ocean,   Whence  its  name  ? — 10. 

12.  What  parts  Qf  the  Ocean  are  least  subject  to  TemfcittT 

13.  What  aire  the  chief  Seas  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  ? 

14.  What  are  its  principal  Bayw  and  Gulfs  f 
10.  Bescribe  the  Indian  Ocean. 

17.  What  seas  are  in  the  Indian  Ocean  ?    Straits  ?— 18. 

Describe  the  Simthem  Ocean,— \%  30. 
21/  Which  Ocean  is  the  colder,  the  Northern  or  SemOmn?  ani  why  ? 
as.  Is  there  a  probaibility  of  a  Soutbera  Continent  ? 
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1.  Thb  Surface  of  the  Globe  is  'usually  estimated  to  contain  200 
millions  of  square  miles,  and  the  Natural  Division  of  this  Surface  ia 
into  Land  and  Water.  About  seven-^tentka  of  the  whole  are  occupied 
by  the  Ocean,  and  the  remaining  three-tenths  consiat  of  Land,  elevated 
above  die  sea,  unequally  disti^uted,  and  interspersed  with  smaller 
collections  of  water,  (as  Rivers,  Lakes,  &c.)  at  various  heights,  and  in 
a  few  instances  lower  than  the  surfece  of  the  Ocean,  (as  Holland,  &c.) 

2.  The  Terrestrial  Surface  consists  of  two  continuous  spaces  of 
I^and,  of  vast  extent,  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the  Old  and  New, 
or  Eastern  and  Western  Continknts,  and  a  multitude  of  smaller  de- 
tached portions,  called  Islands. 

3.  The  Grand  Divisions  of  the  World  are  five :  viz.  Amerieay  JSw- 
rojpe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Oeeanica, 

4.  The  Eastern  Continent,  or  Olb  World,  contains  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa ;  Ae  Western  Continent,  or  New  World,  contains  North 
and  South  America. 

5.  Obs. — Between  North  and  South  America,  are  numerous  Islands, 
which  are  called  the  West  Indies,  and  are  considered  as  part  of  ^mtf- 
rica.  Greenland,  on  the  North  East  Coast,  is  also  described  ui^der  the 
head  of  America,  but  recent  discoveries  render  it  probable  that  it  is  an 
Island. 

G.  OcEANiCA  is  a  name  applied  to  the  various  groups  of  Islands  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  consisting  of  three  principal  divisions,  viz.  Austra- 
lia, Polynesia,  and  the  Indian  Archipelago,  or  East  India  Islands. 

7.  The  comparative  extent  and  population  of  the  Grand  Divisions  of 
the  World,  are  estimated,  from  the  best  authorities,  as  follows. 

Square  Miles.  Population. 

America,         -        -        -        17,303,000        -  *     -        -    40,000,000 
Asia,  ....     16,626,000    -        -        -      450,000,000 

Africa,  -        .        /       10,848,000        -        -        -     60,000,000 

Europe,     ....      3,290,000    .        .        -      240,000,000 
Oeeanica,     ,  -■       -        -  4,105,000        ...    20,000,000 

Total,        52,172,000  ,    810,000,000 

8.  Notwithstanding  the  differences  of  stature,  features,  complexion, 
and  general  habits,  exhibited  by  different  nations,  the  whole  human 
race,  multiplied  and  dispersed  as  it  is  through  all  parts  of  lAie  World, 
constitute  but  one  species :  the  apparent  varieties  of  which,  occasioned 
by  tlie  influence  of  climate  and  other  external  circumstances,  pass  so 
insensibly,  and  by  so  many  shades,  into  one  another,  that  it  is  impos. 
sible  to  separate  them  by  any  definite  boundary.  The  divisions  of 
mankind  into  races,  therefore,  established  by  philosophers,  may  be 
considered  as  arbitrary,  although  generally  adopted  for  convenience. 
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9.  The  aatiooB  of  mankind  are  claaaed,  by  phttoflopbets,  tmder  fiiot 
grand  divisiona,  or  yurietisa,  diatinguiahed  1^  their  featurea  and  com. 
plezion ;  namely,  the  B^rvftan^  or  Cawcainan  race ;  the  ilaiatsc,  or 
Mvngoiian  race ;  the  AfaJay  race ;  the  Ajrieta^  or  BMofian  race,  and 
the  American  race. 

- 10.  OhB4 — ^Besidea  theae  variatiea,  there  are  nttermedtate,  or  ntisced 
racea,  which  do  not  properly  come  under  either  of  the  above  claasea, 
auch  aa  the  Hindoott  Moors,  Arabiano,  PeroioM,  Turks,  and  Ahysn- 
nians,  of  the  Eaatem  Continent,  and  the  Mulatioes  and  Me9tixocs  of 
America. 

<  11.  The  European,  Caucasian,  or  White  Bace,  includes  nearly  all 
the  inhabitanta  oi  Europe,  the  deacendanta  of  Europeans  in  America, 
and  the  Circassians  and  Georgians  of  Aflia. 

12.  The  AjBuUic,  or  Mongolian  Sace,  who  have  olive  or  tawny 
complexions,  compriaea  the  Mongul  Tartars,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Bur^ 
mans,  Siamese,  Laplanders,  Greenlanders,  and  Esquimaux. 

13.  The  MtUay,  or  Dark  Brown  Eace,  embraces  the  Malays,  pro- 
perly so  called,  of  Southern  Asia  and  the  Asiatic  Islands,  and  the  inha. 
bitanta  of  New.Zealand  and  Polynesia. 

14.  The  African,  Ethiopian,  Negro,  or  Black  Race,  comprises  the 
Negroes,  Hottentots,  and  Cqffres,  of  Africa,  and  their  descendants  in 
other  parts  of  the  world ;  also  ^e  Papuans,  or  Blacks  of  New.HoI- 
land,  and  other  Australian  Islands. 

15.  Obs Some  of  the  people  of  Australia  and  Polynesia,  are  of  the 

Malay  Race. 

16.  The  American  Red,  or  Copper  Coloured  Race,  embraces  die 
Indians  of  North  and  South  America,  who  are  generally  believed  to 
be  of  Asiatic  origin. 

17.  Obs. — About  one-third  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  World,  may  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  European,  or  \Vhite  Race ;  one-third 
to  the  Asiatic,  or  Mongolian  Race  ;  and  the  remaining  one-third  com- 
prising the  Malay,  African,  American,  and  mixed  races. 

18.  The  number  of  Languages  and  Dialects,  spoken  in  the  world, 
as  far  as  known,  is  estimated  at  3,026,  viz. 

In  America,      ....  1,214 

In  Europe,         ....  545 

In  Asia  and  Oceanica,        •        •  991 

In  Africa,           ....  276 

Total,  3,026 

19.  There  arc  several  of  the  Languages,  spoken  by  different  nationa, 
between  which  we  can  trace  such  resemblances,  as  entitle  us  to  suppose 
them  of  similar  origin,  and  to  class  them  into /amt7xe«. 

20.  Of  these  families  of  Languages,  the  most  important  are,  1st.  the 
Aramean;    2d.  the  Indian;  3d.  the  Hellenic;  4th.  die  Germanic. 

21.  The  Aramean,  so  called  from  the  ancient  name  of  Syria,  and 
bearing  likewise  the  name  of  Shemitic,  includes  the  Arabic^  Hebrenc, 
Plienician,  and  Syritic  dialects,  spoken  either  now  or  formerly,  along 
tho  whole  Eastern  and  Southern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  wcU 
as  in  Mesopotamia,  Arabia,  and  Abyssinia,  on  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
the  Red  Sea. 

22.  The  Indian  includea  the  SanserU,  the  great  mother  tongue  of 
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J  with  all  the  more  popular  dialocU  of  the  Indiao  PeninsuU, 

the  Penie  in  three  different  forme,  the  iend^  the  PeUevt,  and  tiie 
Porvty  and  many  of  the  Languages  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  and  the 
South  Sea  Islands. 

23.  The  Hellenic  includes  all  the  dialects  of  Greece,  and  its  colo. 
nies ;  from  one  of  which,  mingled  with  the  Celtie  of  the  ancient  inha- 
bitants  of  Italy,  sprung  the  Latin ;  as  from  the  Latin,  hy  a  similar 
union,  are  .derived,  in  the  greatest  degree,  the  mixed  languages  of 
modem  Europe — ^viz.  the  Italian,  the  J^enek,  the  Englith,  the  iS^ 
nishf  &c. 

34.  The  Germanic  is  divided  into  the  two  great  branches  of  the 
TVi^ohm;,  including  the  I\-ank,  the  Saxon,  and  other  dialects ;  and  the 
Gotkict  under  which  are  ^arranged  the  Median,  the  l^wedish,  and  the 
JkmM  tongues. 

35.  Oba» — ^In  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  numerous  Languages,  which 
prevail  in  the  world,  a  classification  is  not  generally  attempted.  Some 
of  them  are  but  little  known  to  us,  as,  for  example,  the  tongues  of  the 
natives  of  Africa,  and  the  American  Indians ;  others  are  nearly  extinct, 
as  the  Celtic,  or  homogeneous  in  their  forms,  as  the  Chinese, 

36.  The  Languages  most  spoken  in  Europe  are,  the  French,  Bw- 
liah,  Italian,' German,  Dutch,  Spanith,  Portuguese,  Danish,  SwediA, 
Norwegian,  Russian,  Polish,  modem  Greek,  and  Turkish, 

37.  In  America,  the  English  Language  is  generally  spoken  by  the 
descendants  of  Europeans  and  Africans,  in  North  America,  (except  in 
Mexico  and  Guatemala^  In  South  America,  Mexico,  Guatemala, 
Cuba,  Slc,  the  Spanish  Language  prevails.  French  and  German  are 
also  spoken  by  the  emigrants  from  those  countries  and  their  descend, 
ants,  in  some  parts  of  America.    The  Portuguese  is  spoken  in  Brazil. 

38.  Next  to  the  difference  of  Language,  the  most  striking  diversity 
by  which  nations  are  distinguished  from  each  other,  is  that  of  Reli^ 
gion, 

39.  The  forms  of  Eeligion  established  among  mankmd,  may  be 
arranged  under  the  two  general  heads  of  Monotheism^  (or  a  belief  in 
only  one  God,)  and  Polytheism,  (or  a  belief  of  a  plurality  of  gods.) 

90.  The  principal  Minoiheistic  Religions^  are  fAreetin  number,  viz. 
1«  The  Jewish  Religion,  founded  on  the  Revelation  of  God  to  Moses, 
to  which  the  Jewish  nation,  scattered  over  the  Worldj. still  continues 
to  adhere.  3.  The  Christian  Religion,  which,^  containing  the  com. 
pletion  of  the  fetoish  Revelation,  isnow  professted  in  almost  the  whole 
of  Europe  and  America,  and  the  European  CoICMies.  3.  The  Mdho^ 
metan  Religion,  (called  also  MussuJman^  or  Islam,)  founded  by  Maho- 
met, an  Arabian,  in  the  sixth,  centurf  kif  the  Christian  Era,  and  pro- 
fessed  by  the  Turks,  Arabs,  Persidfis,  and  various  other  nations  of 
Asia  and  Africa.  The  Mahometan  believes-  in  one  God,  and  that 
Mahomet  is  his  prophet. 

31.  Obs. — In  addition  to  these  three  great  systems  of  Monotheism, 
there  may  be  mentioned  two  or  three  sects  of  Deism,  or  believers  in 
one  God,  who  reject  the  idea  of  revelation  and  public  worship.  Such 
are  tiie  disciples  of  Confucius,  comprising  the  more  cultivated  classes 
of  people  in  China,  and  the  Soofees  in  Persia  and  India. 

33.  The  religious  systems  embraced  under  the  head  of  Polytheism, 
or  Ps^aniom,  (the  religion  of  those  who  acknowledge  more  deities 

6  ■  ' 
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than  one,)  are  very  ntimeroua.  The  principal  are,  1.  The  Mn^  R^fi- 
gioa,  profeBsed  by  the  Gkeben  of  Persia.  3.  Suddhiam^  which  pre- 
▼aik,  under  various  forms,  hi  the  north-east  of  Asia,  as  far  aft  Japan, 
in  the  Birman  Empiie,  in  Siam,  China,  and  Ceylon ;  also  in  Tartary, 
where  it  assumes  the  form  of  wor^p  of  the  Cfnmd  Lama,  9L  Jfta- 
minUm,  peculiar  to  the  Hindoos.  The  number  of  Hindoo  deities  haa 
been  computed  at  400,000. 

33.  05s. — ^The  term  Sabeammn  has  beep  appfied  to  the  refigrion  of 
those  Pagans  who  worship  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  name  is  de. 
rived  from  an  Arabian  trU>e,  and  it  is  considered  the  most  ancient 
form  of  idolatry.  The  ancient  Peruvians  (in  South  America)  wor- 
shipped the  &£n.  The  North  Ameriean  Indians  generally  acknowledge 
a  Supreme  Being,  under  the  name  of  die  Great  Spirit, 

34.  The  CkrisHan  Religion  is  the  worship  of  God,  as  revealed  is 
the  Scriptures  of  the  CBd  and  New  Testaments,  and  teaches  the  belief 
in  a  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God.  The  grand  divisions  of' 
Ckrieiiamty  are  three,  viz.  the  Roman  Catholics,  or  Papists,  who 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Pope  of  Rome ;  the  Cfreek  Church 
professed  principally  by  the  Greeka  and  Ruonans;  and  the  JhrotewtanU, 
who  protested  against  the  Church  of  Rome  at  the  Refonnation  in  the 
sixteenth  century. 

35.  The  principal  denominations  of  the  Protestants  are,  the  Luthe- 
rans,  CalvinistOt  PreghyterianOy  Epiocopaliano,  CongregationaUoto, 
Unitariano,  Baptists,  Methodists,  UntoersaUsts,  Qadkers,  ioxFHeuds^ 
Moravians,  &c. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

1.  How  ift  the  ft«ri«ee  of  tbe  Euth  divided  T  and  how  matiy  aqoara  miles  does  rt 

cont&in  T 

2.  How  is  the  Land  divhled  ? 

3.  What  an  the  Grand  DtTMoaa  of  the  Globe  T 

4.  Describe  the  GontinenU. 

5.  Where  are  the  West  In#efl  ?— Greenland  T 

6.  Describe  Oceanlca. 

7.  What  aie  the  square  miles  and  popolatMm  of  each  Divisioii  of  the  Globe  ? 
&  Are  aU  mankind  of  <Nie  q>ecies  r 

9.  How  many  diffisrent  rices  of  men  are  there  ? 
to.  What  other  races  ?— 0(f. 

11.  Describe  the  Baropean.  Asiatic— IS.  Mala]r.^l3L  African.-«14.  AmeriBan-^MI. 
U.M  what  race  aw  the  inhabitaoU  of  Australia  ?>-0i«. 
17  What  are  tl|e  comparatiye  nnmbers  of  the  different  races  ? 
"  18.  Hcfw  many  Langniages  are  there? 
i9.  Itow  may  Languages  be  classed  ? 

90.  Which  are  the  most  important  classes  r 

91.  What  is  the  Aramean  Language?  Indian T—as.  Hellenic  ?—4B.  Germanic?— 94. 
35.  What  remarks  have  you  to  make  of  other  Languages  ? 

in.  What  Languages  are  most  spoken  in  Europe  ?  America?— S7. 

98.  What  is  the  next  important  diversity  among  mankind  ? 

aa  Wbat  are  the  general  heads  of  the  Beligions  of  the  Wortd  ?   Describe  them. 

dp.  What  are  the  principal  Monotheistic  Religions  ?    Describe  them. 

81.  What  other  believers  in  one  God  are  there  ?— Ofo. 

9L  What  are  the  principal  systems  embraced  under  Polytheism  ? 

33.  What  is  Sabeanism  ?     what  was  the  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Perurians  ? 

What  is  the  belief  of  the  North  American  Indians  ? 

34.  W)iat  does  Christianity  teach  ?  and  how  is  it  divided  ? 

35.  iOow  are  Protestant&^vidad? 

.  Ne«tt.— The  Pvpa  should  J^fie  be  examined  on  the  Map  of  the  World,  as  te  iht 
siructure,  general  featarea,  «c. 


AMERICA. 

!•  Tlu«  %«{st  Contanent,  whiwih  was  unknowii  to  the  cWUi^ejA  w«rld 
^Hitil  neiir  the  end  of  tbe  15th  eentury,  was  discovered  lifr  Cftrts^fJbr 
CMtttn^fM,  or  Christophoro  Coloinbo,  a  niitive  of  Genoa  in  14^. 

3.  The  sitherical  figure  of  ^e  Earth  was  koown,  which  led  this 
ebterpriuni^  aavigator  to  suppose  tl^at  a  passage  to  India  might  be 
efiectod  by  steering  a  western  course ;  and  scientific  theory  supported 
the  opinion  that,  there  most  be  another  continent  situated  to  the  west, 
in  order  that  ih»  Terraqueouf  Globe  might  be  properly  balanced,  and 
the  landa  and  seas  proportioned  to  each  other. 

3.  Accordingly,  undei»the  auqpices  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabelfak  sots. 
reigns  of  Spauiy  Columbus  obtained  a  fleet  of  three  small  vesfiels, 
manned  by  90  men,  and  set  sail  from  Palos,  in  Spain,  on  the  3d  of 
August  148S,  and  ea  the  1,2th  of  October  landed  on  one  of  the  Bahama 
islands,  called  by  the  natives  Guanihana^  but  to  which  he  gave  tjbe 
naoie  of  St^  Salxiador, 

4.  In  the  same  voyage  he  discovered  Cuba  and  Jffa^i,  the  ^tter 
named  by  himself  Hispanwla,  or  Little  l^in,  Europaan  powers  hav^ 
eaUed  it  S!(.  JMmmgo,  after  its  first  city;  but  since  the  revolution,  its 
<Mrigiaal  name  has  been  revived.  * 

5.  In  his  third  voyage  he  landed  at  Paria  and  Cumanaf  on  th«  con- 
tuieBi  of  South  America,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oronpca ;  but  by  the 
intrigues  of  his  rival,  Americut  Veifueiufi,  of  Florence,  who  visited 
the  Continent  after  Columbus,  hek.was  deprived  the  honour  of  associa. 
ting  him  name  with  this  vast  portion  of  the  earth,  as  the  nations  of 
Europe  imme<hately  gave  it  a  modification  of  ike  name  of  AmerUtu, 
which  the  injustice  of  mankind  has  continued. 

6.  America  extends  from  Cape  Hcm^  lat.  56^  south,  to  the  ArciXe 
P^lmr  Sea  on  the  north,  stretching  through  the  five  zones,  making  its 
whole  .length  upwards  of  9€!D0  miles.  Its  breads  varies  from  37  imies 
to  5000. 

7.  The  latest  discoverers  have  explored  it  as  £u  north  as  14fi  36'; 
and  the  most  experienced  navi^tors.  Parry  and  FratMin,  are  oi  opui. 
ion,  that  the  North  Polar  Sea  is  entirely  sorroonded  by  water,  and  that 
there  is  a  communication  from  Behring'e  to  Banroufe  StruUe. 

8.  By  this  calculation  Bt^ffitee  Bay  is  nothing  more  than  a  strak, 
connecting  the  Atlantie  with  the  North  Polar  Sea«  which  entirely  sep. 
urates  Greenland  from  the  continent  of  America. 

9.  As  yet,  the  vast  mountains  of  ice,  eaUed  lee-UrgOf  so  dangerous 
.  to  mariners,  have  rendered  it  difficult  to  navigate  these  seas,  conae. 

fuentiy  the  spirit  of  discovery  has  be«i  much  retarded; 

10.  This  continent  is  divided  into  North  and  Skuth  Jmertea,  con. 
nected  bgr  the  Itthmue  ef  Darien,  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  in  some  places 
not  exceeding  37  miles  in  breadth. 

11.  The  largest  Basw  are  Hudeon^e  and  B^ffin*t  in  ik^  northeast, 
the  Gmlfo/Megipo  in  the  south,  and  the  Gulf  of  Ofiifwma  m  the 
eanth.west»  all  in  North  America. 

Id.  The  most  remarkaUe  Stkaits  are,  Davu^  ^raitOy  leading  to  Baf 
fitCe  Bay;  HudmnCs^  Cumberland,  and  JVv6tsAer'sstrat(t,  leading  to  JETaiif' 
>J2^;  .Aiffete'V  jS^retlff,  coittiecting  Oie  Nojrth  Pofc^r  Sea  with  B^^'s 
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JBm;  the  StrmU$  •f  BeUide^  between  Newfoundlaiid  and  Lebrador; 
jBtMtf*#  iSkrsit,  between  North  America  end  Asia,  and  the  Sbrmiim  ^ 
ilfiuwlM,  between  Patagonia  and  Terra  del  Fuego. 

19.  No  part  of  the  worid  poeeesaea  the  advantage  of  inlaBd  asrig^ 
tion  which  America  afforda ;  her  noble  rivera  bearing  the  iicfa««  of 
her  aoil  ^om  die  interior,  to  sale  and  commodioos  harboom  on  tiie 
eoaata,  where  they  become  the  traffie  of  all  nationa  on  the  globe. 

14.  The  largeat  Rnrsss  are,  the  Wtmmiffi,  the  jMfaaiii,  the  iSiL 
Ztfiprenee,  the  OUa^  the  Hudson,  the  PofoffUK,  the  OmuMtieut^  the 
JKo  del  Ntrte,  the  Bed,  the  ^faniMW,  and  Columbim  rivera,  in  North 
America ;  and  the  Amaxon,  La  Plate,  and  Otvnaeo,  in  South  Anerica. 

15.  The  LAXsa  Bxe  Smperitr,  HwroH,  Mehigmi,  Ert€^  Omimno^  Ckam^ 
jrfom,  Winmper,  Athapeteow^  and  Slave, 

16.  The  infaabitanta  are  dirided  into  three  great  claaeea ;  Tiz.  WTUie^, 
Nignetj  and  IndUnu. 

17.  liie  Wkitee  are  either  European  emigranta,  or  deacendants  of 
^te  Eoropean  coloniata,  with  whom  America  waa  peopled. 

18.  The  Negroee  are  descendants  of  the  African  Slayea,  (who  wore 
cmelly  forced  nom  their  comitry,  and  sold  to  Ameriean  planters,)  many 
of  whom  are  adll  held  in  bondage. 

19.  The  Indian»9Xt  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  whom  the  Eiiropoan 
eoloniata  found  it  neceasary  to  conquer,  or  exterminate,  before  they 
eonld  obtain  quiet  possession  of  the  country. 

SO.  Ther  were  found,  generally,  in  the  aavage  atate ;  ^et  the  nationa 
of  Peru  and  Mexico,  had  made  some  adTances  towarda  civilizatioii,  and 
understood  the  manufacture  and  use  of  all  metals,  except  iron. 

91.  Many  conjectures  haTS  been  formed,  respecting  the  origin  of 
the  Indians ;  but  the  most  reasonable  and  concluaiTa  one  is,  that  they 
came  from  Asia,  at  a  period  beyond  their  traditions,  by  Behring^ 
Straits,  where  the  distance  is  only  forty  miles. 

S3.  The  similarity  of  femiwre^,  Urngftu^e,  eu&t^mt  and  M^asMra  of 
the  Indkuu  with  some  nations  of  Asia,  &Tour  the  conclnaioQ  that  the 
Indiana  are  of  Asiatic  origpn. 

SS.  They  are  divided  mto  numerous  tribes,  all  beaiing  a  general 
reaeniblance,  yet  differing  from  each  other  in  language,  cuatoma,  dec 
according  to  climate,  and  other 'accidental  circumstances. 

84.  Humboldt  is  of  opinion  that  the  original  Indian  languages  were 
but  two,  Toltechan  and  Apalachian,  and  that  the  varioua  lang 
spoken  by  the  different  tribes,  are  only  dialecta  from  their 
tongue. 

S5.  In  person,  the  Indians  are  tall,  straight,  and  weQ  proportioned, 
with  dark  straight  hair,  acquiline  nosea,  and  copper  complexions. 
Although  they  are  alout  and  athletic,  their  bodiea  are  more  fitted  for 
agility  than  strength.  They  are  hoepitable  to  strangera,  bat  their 
notions  of  honour  will  not  suffer  them  to  rest  aatisfied,  till  they  have 
revenged  an  injury  or  requited  a  favour. 

9^  By  repeated  aggressions  of  E^iropean  nations,  they  have  mestiy 
been  driven  beyond  the  Mississippi  on  the  west,  and  Ae  great  kkes 
on  the  north,  in  North  America;  and  the  moat  numerous  -tribes  in 
South  America,  are  in  Brasil,  Chili,  Buenos  Ajrres,  Colombia,  Patago. 
ma,  and  Bolivia. 

97.  In  Chili,  the  prineSpia  independent  tribe  are  ihrnAmrmemmmmt  a 
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fierce  uul  iivarlike  n»tia&,  eeU^wn  iahfllntiiig  towiit»  ^m  dweffing  in 
cottages  or  hamlets,  teattered  on  the  baoka  of  rhrera,  or  on  pkins. 

US.  The  P^itigommm  are  a  atoot  athletic  race,  witii  very  dark  conu 
plexione,  flat  no8e%  mud  high  cheek  bones,  and  extremely  mde ;  but 
the  aeeonnta  gwen  by  enriy  voyagers  of  their  gigantic  size,  are  ralhet 
«  matter  of  doubt. 

29.  The  latgest  Isluim  are,  Cumberland^  ATeZoiZIe,  NewfomMmi^ 
and  the  West  Indies,  on  the  ^ast ;  Terra  del  JPkegOt  on  tiw  south ;  and 
Xing  Gtorge,  Queen  Cftoriolte,  Frmee  of  WmUe,  and  FeneottWf'a,  on 
the  west. 

dO.  The  two  grand  chains  of  MouMTiUiis  in  America,  are  the  Andee, 
of  South  America,  connected  bythe  CnrdiUerae,  of  Mezicdf^tii  the 
Hoeky  Mntntaine  of  North  America,  on  the  west;  and  the  AUeghamf 
chain  on  the  east. 

31,  America  ta  remarkaMe  for  4he  height  of  its  mountaina,  and  its 
innumerable  lakes 'and  rivers,  some  of  which  are  not  e<|aaUed  in  aise 
or  grandeur  by  those  of  any  quarter  «f  the  globe. 

iSL  The  (XmmU  varies,  acoor£ng  to  iaStode,  and  ihe  situation  of 
lakes,  mountains,  seatf,  4^e. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  SXAMINATIOR 
I.  Wben  and  by  wliam  was  America  discovered  t 
iL  Upon  what  theory  did  he  iouad  bis  vtan  of  finding  Land  to  the  Westi 


3.  what  aoTereiciM  «f  Europe  asaiatod  him  in  his  voyage  t  and  what  Land  did 

he  liratreadh! 

4.  What  other  1alaiMia#dhe  diacov«r  in  this  voyage  ? 

h.  In  which  voyage  dione  reach  the Coatinent  f  and  why  waa  net  the  eooaSiy 

named  after  ita  discoverer  ? 
«.  What  is  the  extent  of  this  Continent  in  degrees?  and  what  is  its  mean  length 

andbmadthinnuleaf 
7.  What  have  the  latest  discoverers  asceitajned  ameemiog  the  North  Folas 

regions  1 
«.  What  follows  fimn  this  of  Bafin^e  Bay  ? 
tL  What  renders  it  difficalt  to  navigate  these  Seas? 

10.  How  is  America  divided  ?  and  how  are  the  two  Americas  connected! 

11.  What  large  Baya  or  Gdfs  ? 

19.  What  arast  remarfcable  Straita  t 

15.  What  advantagea  for  inland  navigation  and  ccnuaerce  dees ^ba  country  affofd  ? 
14.  What  are  the  most  important  Rivers?   1ft.  TIm  Lakes  ? 

16.  How  are  the  inhahitanU  divided ! 

17.  Who  are  the  Whitea  ?   18.  Tlie  Negroea  ? 

19.  Who  are  the  Indiana  ?  and  how  did  the  Whitea  ebtain  poesesaion  efthe  country  f 
tI<kWhat  was  their  state  of  civilisation?  and  what  Indian  aationa  had  made  some 

advances  in  the  arts  ? 
91.  What  is  the  supposed  origin  of  the  Aborigines  ? 

55.  What  conclasion  that  diey  are  of  Asiatic  origin  ? 

SI.  Hew  aes  they  divided?  and  in  what  do  they  bear  a  resemfalaneef 

94.  What  is  Hamboldi*e  opinion  of  their  languages  ? 

35.  What  their  personal  appearance  ?  and  what  their  character  ? 

56.  What  has  caused  theaite  recede  before  the  Whitea?  and  where  may  the  most 

nnmenaa  trihea  he  found  ? 
^.  Where  ia  the  principal  independent  tribes  ?  and  what  is  their  mode  of  Uving  T 
^  Describe  the  Fatagoniana.    SO.  What  are  the  laigest  Islanda  ? 
ao.  What  two  grand  dhains  of  moanUins? 
SI  For  wSat  is  America  naaaihaUel    SL  What  is  its  CUnmte? 

QTT^pnONS  ON  THE  MAP. 
Describe  the  ceurae  ,of  the  following  Rivers :  Hisiisslppi,  St.  Lawrence,  Mis- 
eeuri,  Ohks  |todtArikaysae,  Chmnedtfen^  f^>lonia^6tftaMk^  AiMtten,  la 

«9 
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Vftmrnt  th#  rttaMttoa  ef  the  Mkmmg  lalit ;  Svprttor.Htam^llieUm.&M, 


WiMt  ii  tlw  Bituation  of  the  foUowiw  latands  :  CmnlMrlaiid,  H«tnlte,  New- 
foundlaiid,  Caba,  Hayti,  Porto  Kico,  Jamaica,  Terra  del  Puego,  Cinf  Geoive, 
Queen  Charlotte,  Pvuee  of  Walea,  Tancouver^ ! 


Whore  aie  the  feUowinf  StraiU ;  Bmw>w%  Haawa'i,  Cwwheriid,  Dini^-ft^. 

bisher*t,  BelUale,  BelShic*s,  Macellaii  f 
Where  are  the  following  ^pos :  Farewell,  Charlea,  Race,  the  two  Cape  iSablea, 


Cod,  Antonio,  Oraoiot  a  Dioe,  m.  Roqoe,  Cafw  Hm,  Blanco,  Corientes,  l.acas, 

▲laaka,  Prince  of  Wales,  Icy  Capel 
Describe  tho  situation  of  the  l611owim|  Gulfs  or  Bays :  Baffin's  Bay,  Hudaon'a 

Bay,  the  Oulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  Golf  of  Mexico,  the  Bay  of  Ciunpeachy, 

Honduras,  Caribbean  Sea,  Gulf  of  California. 
WiMit  ranges  of  mountains  in  Aaseiica?  their  cowTO?   Tell  by  the  Map  bow  the 

Andes  and  Rocky  Mountains  aro  connected. 


NORTH  AMERICA. 


I.  North  America  eztendB  from  the  ISnk  degree  of  iioith  latitude 
to  the  North  Polar  Sea,  lying  between  the  Atlantic  on  the  east,  «m| 
the  Pacific  on  the  west. 

9.  This  vast  pordoo  of  the  Westem  Hemisphere,  was  not  known 
to  Europeans  until  1487,  fire  years  after  die  first  voyage  of  CohunbuM, 
when  Giow^nno  Gaboto,  or  Csftsf,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  serendi 
of  England,  was  fitted  out  by  that  monarch,  in  quest  of  a  passage  to 
India  by  a  north.west  passage. 

3.  His  progress  was  arrested  by  the  discovery  4>f  an  Island,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  JPrhna  VUta,  (or  first  seen,)  now  NewfoimdUmd, 

4.  The  first  attempt  to  colonize  the  Continent!  was  made  in  Mexie9 
in  1521,  by  Fenumdo  CorteXj  a  Spaniard,  who  sailed  with  a  fleet 
from  Spain,  and  after  many  atrocious  crimes,  and  unparalleled  cruel, 
ties  upon  the  natives,  took  possession  of  the  country, 

5.  In  1607,  a  colony  from  England,  under  Captain  Newport,  &u 
covered  /otnes  JBtoo-,  and  founded  Jamesfoiim,  in  Virginia. 

6.  About  the  same  time  Canada  was  settled  by  the  French,  and 
Qu^c  was  fiiunded  in  lfi08. 

7.  Subsequently,  at  different  periods,  the  United  SUttet  were  settled 
by  various  nations  of  Europe,  who  either  fied  from  oppression  at 

-Qome,  or  were  invited. hither  by  the  luxuriance  of  the  soil. 

8.  North  America  is  divided  into  the  BritUh  Po^ttunm,  in  the 
north ;  JtuMtan  America,  in  the  north-west;  the  United  States,  in  the 
middle ;  and  Mexico  and  Guatemala,  in  the  south. 

9.  Greenland,  belonging  to  Denmark,  is  situated  m  the  north-east, 
'  sometimes  called  Danish  America.    It  is  probably  an  Island, 

10.  The  principal  ranges  of  Mountains,  are  the  Socky,  in  the  west, 
and  the  JUeghany,  in  the  east.  Their  general  height  does  not  exceed 
4,000  feet. 

II.  There  are,  besides  these,  several  smaller  ridges,  but  these  are 
only  considered  as  branches  from  their  parent  stems,  the  Sacif  and 
AUeghany,  agreeably  undulating  the  surface,  and  producing  some  of 
the  most  magnificent  scenery  in  the  world,  as  well  as  giving  rise  to 
jiome  of  the  noblest  rivers  that  water  the  fiice  of  the  globe. 

12.  Those  which  rise  «ii  the  east  side  of  the  AileghMy  1 
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find  thttr  way  into  the  AUantie,  while  tboMOV  die  weft,  deseend  into 
CiM  blMd  ^ey  of  the  Misaanmi,  which  aleo  receites  the  rivdrs 
which  rise  on  th^  east  side  of  the  Kocky  Moontaine,  those  on  the  west 
filling  into  the  Pacific. 

19.  The  largest  Rirns  of  North  America  are,  the  Si.  Zctprcfics,  Ae 
outlet  of  Lake  Ontario ;  the  Mitntnppi,  which  flows  throogh  the 
broad  rich  valley,  more  than  ISOO  miles  in  width,  formed  hy  the  Alle- 
ghany  and  Rocky  Mountains;  the  Mttmntri,  Ohio,  and  ArkmuMB, 
branches  of  die  Mississippi ;  and  the  Sio  del  Iforie,  of  Mexico. 

14.  Other  large  rivers  are  the  Budmn^  Cotmeetieut,  JMaware,  Poto- 
mact  SutfuekmmMhf  JSed,  Oiiwdo^  Niagmra^  MeKnuie,  Cofpermme^ 
and  Calumhitu 

15.  The  IsLAifDS  belonging  to  North  America  are,  Cttmierland, 
3feMll^»,  and  North  Georgian  loUtndo,  in  the  north ;  Newfoundland, 
Cape  Breton,  and  5t.  Johtes,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  ;  ling  IHand, 
on  the  coast  of  the  United  States;  the  Bermuda  letando,  east  of  the 
Carolines,  in  the  Atlantic ;  .the  West  India  loUmdo,  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea ;  FencottMr's,  Queen  Charlottes,  Printe  of  WaM,  KSng  Georg^o, 
and  XikUah,  on  the  North  West  Coast. 

16.  The  Gulfs  or  Bats  are,  Baffiiie,  Hmdoon*o  Jame^,  SepuUe, 
Chesapeake,  Campeaeky,  and  HondwrM  Bays ;  the  Gulfii  of  St;  Lav^ 
rimee,  Mexico,  Cai^orma,  and  Georgia, 

17.  The  Soumw  are,  LaneaaUr,  Albemarle,  PamUeo,  Vaneouver'e, 
Qaeen  CharkitMo,  JPHnee  WUUaaee,  and  Norton  Sounds 

18.  The  Cates  are.  Farewell,  Waleingham,  Chidleigh,  Charles,  Mace, 
SahU,  Haiterao,  Cod,  St.  Lueas,  Oorientes,  Mendocino,  Cape  Prince 
of  Wales,  Icy  Cape,  and  Alaska, 

19.  The  Laxbs  of  America  are  some  of  the  largest  in  the  world. 
iMke  Superior,  Huron,  Miehigmn,  Erie,  Ontario,  Chemplam,  Winnipeg, 
Athapescow,  J^aoe,  Lake  of  the  Woods,  Lake  of  the  Hills,  Trmpana- 
gas,  Cha^^ala,  and  Nicaragua^  are  the  prineipal. 

30.  In  the  quantity  of  precious  metals,  America  excels  the  Eastern 
continent.  Sihrer  is  found  in  abundance  in  Mexico,  and  gpld  in 
various  parts  of  North  America,  particularly,  of  late  years,  in  the 
Sou^em  United  Sutes. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 
1.  What  is  the  extent  of  North  America,  and  how  aitiiated  ?  S.  In  what  vear 
and  \ry  whom  was  this  country  discovered  ?   What  object  had  he  in  view, 
and  under  whose  auspices  was  he  fitted  out  1  3.  How  was  his  progress 
westward  arrested,  and  w^at  Island  did  it  prove  to  be  ? 

4.  When  and  by  whom  were  the  first  attempts  to  colonize  North  America  made  f 
4.  hi  what  manner  did  he  make  himself  master  of  Mexico  ? 

6.  ki  what  year  and  by  whom  was  Jamestown  founded  ?  fi.  At  what  neriod  and 
by  whom  was  Canada  settled  !  7.  When  and  by  whom  were  tlio  United 
States  settled  ?  and  what  induced  those  people  to  emigrate  ?  8.  How  is 
North  America  divided  ?  How  is  GreenlMud  situated  ?  and  to  whom  does  it 
belong?  10.  What  are  the  principal  ranges  of  mountains?  What  other 
lanffBS  of  mountains?  and  of  what  great  stems  are  they  branches?  11. 
Describe  them. 

IS.  What  is  said  of  those  Rivera  which  rise  on  the  East  side  of  ttie  Alleghany 
Mountains f  IS.  Those  rising  on  the  West?  IS.  What  other  Rivefs  does 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  receive  ?  and  which  fall  into  the  Fadic  ?  IS. 
What  are  the  largest  Rivers  ?   14.  What  smaller  ones  ? 

Ift.  What  Islands  ?  M.  What  Gulfs  or  Bays  ?  17.  What  Sounds  ?  I&  Capes  ? 
lS.LBlMst  SO.  What  Metals  are  found  land  what  said  of  tbsa? 


qnamoNfl  on  tbb  map. 

Dworik«tlMriM,cmini,*e.«niMMIOfwtevHvaR:  St.  Lawveiwe,  llsasi»^ 
■ifpl,  MiBaowi,  Olik>,  ArkuMS,  R«d,  8«l>iM,  Rio  del  Norte,  Colorado,  Oolvift- 
hta,  ffcKensie,  Coiqiermme,  Hadson,  Connecticat,  Delaware,  Suaquehaanah, 
PMomac. 

Pticfifca  the  aitoattai  of  ttae  foDowinv  lalaiHla :  Cunberiaad,  NewfoouiAand, 
Gape  Brtten,  St.  John's,  BemiidM,  West  Indies.  What  Islands  en  the 
Western  Coast  1    Where  are  the  foUowinf  Capes :  Farewell,  Sable,  Race, 


Ood,  Ann,  Hatteras,  Locas,  Mendociao,  Conentes,  Prince  of  Wales,  ley  Cape, 
and  Cape  BUxabeth. 

Hiere  are  the  foUowiag  Lakes :   Saperkv,  Huron,  Erie,  Miehigan,  Ontaiio, 

"   niper,  Slave,  Atbapescow,  Timpanacos,  Chapala,  Nicaragua. 

lUon  of   the  following  Bafs:   Baion's  Hudson's,  Repulse, 


Where 

Champlain,  Wioni 
What  is  the  sltaaf 


James',  Chesapeake.  IMaware,  Fundy,  Campeachj,  Honduras  ;    The  QsOf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  Florida,  Mexico,  California,  Caribbean  Sea,  Polar  Sea  1 
Where  are  the  following  StratU :  I>avis',  Hudson's,  Banrow's,  Cumberland, 
Fjrobfsher*s,  Bellisle,  Canso,  Behringst 


BRITISH  AMERICA. 

1.  The  BminsH  pouess  a  larfe  tract  of  country  Ijriiig  chiefly  north 
r  the  great  Lakes, 
the  half  of  Europe. 


of  Uw  great  Lakes,  comprising  an  extent  of  country  nearly  equal  to 
alfofB 


and 

a  large  number  of  islands  in  the  West  Indies. 

3.  The  Government  is  founded  on  the  principles  of  the  British  Con. 
stitation.  A  Lieutenant  Governor  is  appointed  over  each  of  the  Pro. 
vinces  of  Upper  Canada,  New*Bruaeu>iekt  Noca  Scotia,  and  Prince 
Edwmrt^e  le^Md,  and  these  Provinces  ate  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  Governor  General,  who  is  also  Governor  of  Lower  Ooftada,  and 
whose  residence  is  at  QMc6se.  N^femndUmd  is  governed  by  an 
Admiral  of  the  British  Navy. 

4.  The  established  Rslmion  is  the  Proteatani  BpUeopaL  There 
are  two  Biekofe  in  the  Provinces,  one  oi  whom  resides  at  Quebec,  and 
the  odier  at  Halifax.  In  Lower  Canada  most  of  the  inhabitants  are 
CatholicB.  A  CtttAolie  Biekop  resides  at  Quebec.  There  are  nunu 
bers  of  various  other  denominations  residing  in  the  several  Provinces, 
as  Preebyieriane,  Baptiste,  Methadista,  and  some  Quakere. 

5.  Paganiemia  the  Religion  of  the  Indians  who  inhabit  the  cold  re. 
gions  round  Hudson*s  Bay,  and  the  extensive  tracts  in  the  North  West. 
Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  the  Christian  Religion  into 
some  of  the  tribes  ;  accordingly,  Moravian  Mieeionary  stations  have 
been  established  at  Nain  Okkak  and  Hmdale,  on  the  coaist  of  Labrador. 

6.  The  principal  nations  are  the  CMppeway^  Eequimaux,  Kniete. 
neatuc,  Auiniboin,  and  these  several  races  are  divided  into  many 
tribes,  spread  over  a  widely  extended  country. 

7.  British  America  abounds  in  native  animals,  the  great  variety  of 
which  has  afforded  the  lovers  of  Natural  History  with  many  interest- 
ing  species,  some  of  which  have  a  resemblance  to  those  found  in  the 
same  liiMititdes  on  iSie  Catftetu  Continent. 

8.  JronjiUad,  *oppeit,  and  marble^  have  bsMi  found  in  ihe  .nscms- 
tainous  piaUt  whidbadnsiinieii  also'cbMsid  in  eXceUent  esoi. 


LOWER  CANADA.  «l 

QlXSmOKS  FIMI  KXAMDUmOML 

1.  What  it  said  of  ftlM  extent  of  British  Ameiica? 

«.  Bow  isit  diiri4ed  t  3.  The  Govvnaneiit.    4.  B«ligk». 

■A.  WhotastbeReligioBorthoAidiaMi  mmI  who!  otteaBpta  haire  bee^  node  to 

Christianize  them. 
4.  What  an  the  principal  Indian  nations  ?   7.  What  Minenls  are  ftynndt 

QUESTIONS  ON  TBS  MAP. 
Bowad  British  AaMrica.  Wha»  Ocean  bounds  it  on  the  East!  What  Lakes 
and  River  south  of  it?  What  larire  Bays  does  it  include;  What  Lakee 
West  of  Hudson's  Bay  ?  What  outleta  have  they  ?  What  region  lies  round 
Hudson*sBay?  What  provinces  in  the  South  f  Which  is  the  most  Easterly? 
Which  the  most  Westerly  I  What  mountains  divide  this  Country  from  E«s- 
stan  America !  What  Missionary  stations  on  the  coast  of  Labrador?  Whero 
do  you  find  the  Ohippewayat  Esquimaux  ?  Knisteneaux  ?  Assiniboin  Indians ! 


NEW-BRITAIN, 


1.  New  Bxitain  comprehendfl  all  the  tract  north  of  Canadft,  lying 
round  Hudson's  Bay,  including  Labrador,  New  North  WaUt^  and  ^eis 
Sfuik  Wak9. 

.  5L  This  is  a  cold  dreary  country,  and  as  far  as  it  has  been  explored, 
presents  a  steril,  rocky,  uneven,  and  in  some  parts  a  mountainous 
appearance,  yet  there  are  innumerable  lakes  and  morasses,  covered 
with  ice  most  of  ^e  year. 

3w  The  principal  settlements  belong  to  the  ffudton^s  Bay  Compawf^^ 
who  have  established  trading  Ibrts  on  and  around  Hudsott*s  Bay,  &x* 
the  purpose  of  a  traffic  with  the  natives  for  fiirs. 

4.  The  principal  Fobts  are,  ChurekHU,  Tork^  Setem,  Albany,  and 
3fiMie« 

5.  The  coast  of  Labrador  is  celebrated  for  its  extensive  whale* 
fisheries. 

6.  The  Bato  are,  JB^fn'9,  Sudwea,  Jamet,  and  lUmdte,. 

7.  The  Rivnts  are,  Chuterfield  River,  or  Met,  McEenzie,  Coffer, 
mine,  Sraem,  CkwrekhiUt  Albany,  Moooo,  NeUon,  and  Rupert,  Pemee 
Mkoer  fiUls  into  Lake  Alhapescow.  The  Ljjebs  are,  SUne  Zake, 
Winmpeg,  Athn^^eoeow,  Lake  of  the  HiOs,  and  White  Bear  Lake. 

QUESTIONS  FOE  EXAMINATION. 
I.  What  tract  does  New  Britain  comprehend  ? 
9.  What  is  the  Climate  of  this  countnr  ?   8.  Where  are  the  principal  settlements  ? 

and  to  whom  do  they  belong  ?  4.  What  are  the  principal  Forts  ? 
ft.  For  what  U  the  coast  of  Labfador  celebrated? 
4.  Whatais  the  largest  Bays?  7.  What  Rivets?  Lakes  ? 


LOWER  CANADA- 


1.  LowEft  Cahju»a  i«  that  tract  of  eountry  lying  between  the  RtTer 
Ottawas,  and  the  United  States  boundary  on  the  south,  and  a  range  of 
mountains  dividing  it  from  New  Britain  on  the  north. 

S.  Cmada  was  discovered  as  early  as  1497^  by  Sebastian  Cabot, 


88  hoyrwi  Canada. 

BOO  of  Giovaimo  Gabot,  Milkiy  vttd«r  a  conmttflftion  from  Henry  the 
Sevwith. 

3.  Am  early  ae  the  begianin|  of  the  l€tfa  centiuy,  uneuecessfol 
attempts  wefe  made  hy  the  Freaeh  te  eatabliah  eolonies  at  New. 
foimdluid* 

4.  The  chief  inducemeiit  which  the  country  then  offered  -was  its 
Par*  ;  the  first  cargo  of  which  was  exported  from  Canada  as  early  as 
the  beginning  of  £e  17th  century,  at  which  period  Quebec  was 
estabfished. 

5.  Both  Upper  aad  Lower  Canada  coatimied  to  be  proiiaees  of 
France,  (then  caBed  New  France,)  antil  the  French  Colonies  having 
made  seveial  encroachments  upon  the  right  of  the  British  Colonies, 
when  a  war  ensued,  and  in  17G3,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded,  and 
France  ceded  Canada  to  England. 

6.  In  1759,  Quebec  was  t&en  from  the  French  by  the  British,  under 
the  gallant  Wolfe,  who  fell  on  the  field  of  batde  in  the  arms  of  victory. 

7.  Mnitemim,  iiie  French  ooramsBder,  was  also  mortally  wounded. 

8.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  by  the  United  States  to  wrest 
Canada  from  the  huids  of  the  Britirii,  and  annex  it  to  their  Territories ; 
but  each  attempt  has  proved  unsuccessihl. 

9.  The  Governor  of  Lnoer  Canada  is  appointed  by  the  Kin£^  and  is 
styled  G^i9emor  General  of  the  Canadas.  He  is  assisted  by  a Xegisla. 
tive  Council  and  HonSe  of  Asseijibly ;  the  latter  elected  by  the  people. 
The  members  of  the  Legislature  are  summoned  by  the  €k>vemor,  iii»der 
the  King's  authority.. 

10.  The  descendants  of  the  French  are  mos4y  OathoUe9f  and 
aldiough  the  estabtished  Religion  is  EpUeopal,  all  others  are  tolerated. 

11.  The  Capital  of  Lower  Canada  is  Qvebbc,  situated  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  where  the  river  St.  Charles  inites  with  it, 
350  miles  from  the  sea.  The  City  is  diviiied  into  the  Upper  and  Loiter 
Town,  the  former  built  on  a  high  precipitous  rock,  d^feet  above  the 
lower  town,  which  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  rock.  The  houses 
are  principally  of  stone.  Quebec  is  die  strongest  military  fortress  in 
America,  and  is  considered  almost  impregnable.  It  is  a  place  of  great 
trade,  and  contains  at  present  about  25,000  inhabitants. 

12.  The  city  of  Montreal  is  built  upon  an  island  of  the  same  name, 
in  the  St.  Lawrence,  32  miles  long,  and  2  miles  in  width.  It  is  170 
miles  above  Quebec,  and  the  river  is  here  about  2  miles  wide,  being 
navigable  for  ships  of  any  bnr^n.  Montreal  has  an  extensive  com. 
merce  in  fure,  lumber,  potash,  grain,  and  ^ur,  and  in  the  supply  of 
the  Canadians  with  Brittsh  Menkandise.  It  is  the  emporium  of  the 
trade  between  Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  new  CatMie 
Cathedral  is  considered  the  birgest  church  in  America^  being  1125 
feet  in  circumference.  The  population  of  Montreal,  in  1832,  was 
estimated  at  30,000. 

13.  The  other  principal  Towxs  are.  Three  Hivero,  Sorel,  (or  William 
Henry,)  Chambly,  St.  Johno,  Leodo^  and  Sherhrook. 

14.  It  is  supposed  that  more  than  threcfourths  of  the  inhabitants  are 
natives,  or  French  Canadians ;  the  remainder  are  English,  Scotch, 
Irish,  and  Americans* 

15.  Although  several  respectable  SewUnaries  have  been  estabtished, 
adncation  is  in  general  mudi  neglected. 


t^FEM,  CAKADA.  M 

16.  The  princiiMa  Rmon  we,  Othn^mB,  three  Sher^,  Str^^Sague- 
M^,  St,  MamtUet  Si,  J^aweif,  Cktmdiere,  and  Mawtmareneif  aUhniiehf • 
of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

17.  The  l^Ult  V'MbiffiiMreM^iii  the  river  of ^stiMBie,  are  described 
by  traveUers  as  an  object  of  great  interest.  They  form  a  cataract  of  S90 
feet  perpendiealar. 

18.  iron  and  IsmI  alMMtfid  in  Canada,  and  some  eofper^  BUtehJUad 
ore  has  recently  been  found  in  the  southern  part,  and  fine  specimens 
of  nutrUe  have  been  ^larried  in  the  monntainoiis  districts. 

19.  Gaoada  also  pvodnces  vast  mm^ers  of  flowering  trees,  shrabs, 
and  plants,  lii  the  interior  is  Ibond  a  kind  of  wild  rice,  resembling 
oats.  Sugar  mmrietB  found  in  great  abundance,  and  there  are  iin. 
mense  forests  oi  excellent  timber,  some  of  them  of  gigantic  sise,  and 
apparently  of  great  age. 

30.  The  AtdmaU  are  the  wol^  bear,  bearer,  iox,  mole,  marmot,squir. 
rel,  porcupine,  jumping  mouse,  grouse,  and  jay. 

31.  The  ClimaU  of  Lower  Canada  is  yery  cold  for  the  latitude. 
29.  The  Laehine  GsnaJ,  between  Montreal  and  Lachine,  which  oyer. 

eomes  the  first  rapids  that  intercept  the  nayigatien  of  the  8t.  Lawrence, 
was  cot  at  the  expense  of  Lower  Canada,  $aA  is  a  great  piece  of  worti. 
manship. 


QTJESnONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 
1.  What  J8  the  situation  of  Lower  Canada!   S.  By  whom  was  it  discovered,  and 
at  what  period? 

8.  When  wttse  the  first  «ttein|ito  made  to  establish  a  Colony  1  and  what  was  the 

result  t  4.  What  great  inducement  did  the  Country  then  offar  ?  and  at  what 
period  was  Quebec  established  ? 

5.  Until  what  period  did  Canada  remain  a  French  Colony  ?  and  by  what  name 

was  it  known  f 

6.  When  and  by  whom  was  Quebec  taken  from  the  French,  and  what  was  the 

fate  of  the  Engliah  commander  ?  7.  What  was  the  fate  of  the  French  com- 
mander ?  8.  what  attempts  have  been  made  by  the  United  States  to  wrest 
Canada  from  the  British  1  and  what  has  been  the  result  ? 

9.  How  is  Lower  Canada  eoTenied  ?    10.  What  is  the  ReUsion  of  each  class  t 
II.  What  is  the  Capital  1  Describe  it  ? 

13.  Describe  Montreal  ?    IS.  What  are  the  other  chief  towns  ? 

14.  Who  are  the  inhabitants!  15.  What  is  the  state  of  Education  ! 
16.  What  are  the  Rivers !  17.  Describe  the  Falls  of  Montmoreuci? 
18.  What  Minerals  abound!    19.  Productions  in  general ! 

20.  What  of  the  animals  ?   31.  Climata  !  32.  Describe  Lachine  Canal. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 
Bound  Lower  Canada.  Between  what  latitudes  and  longitudes  does  it  lie  ? 
What  river  divides  it  from  Upper  Canada?  Where  does  the  Saguenay  rise 
and  empty !  the  Chaudiere  ?  What  river  carries  the  waters  of  Lake  Mem* 
phremagog  into  the  St.  Lawrence  ?  What  river  connects  Lake  Champlain 
with  the  St.  Lawrence!  Where  the  St.  Maurice ?  what  town  at  its  mouth  ? 
What  Islands  m  the  St.  Lawrence  !  How  is  Montreal  situated  ?  Where  the 
City  of  Quebec,  so  strongly  fortified  by  nature  and  art  ?    What  small  Lakes  ? 


UPPER  CANADA. 


1.  Upper  Cakaju,  in  its  widest  sense,  comprehends  lihat  tract  of 
voontry  extending  from  the  river  Ottawas,  at  its  junction:  with  the  St, 
Lawrence,  to  the  north-west  extremity  of  Lake  Winnipeg. 


•4  UPPER  CAXAI>JL 

2.  The  nMMt  popolouB  Mdioa  of  diif  covottbrjr  is  confiiwd  t^  a  com. 
paratively  narrow  limit,  lying  chiefly  along  the  bordera  of  Ldikefl 

Ontario  and  Erie,  and  the  banka  of  the  St.  lAwrenee. 

3.  It  ia  divided  into  eleven  JXatiieta,  and  theae  anbdivided  in  twenty 
three  Gountiea. 

4.  The  Population  of  the  Canadaa  ia  rapidly  inereaaing,  by  enai- 
grationa  from  Europe.  An  eattmate  haa  be«i  made  of  the^ntvala 
of  emigranta  during  the  kat  year,  and  ia  said  to  exceed  50,000. 

5.  'Ae  Capitol  of  Upper  Canada  ia  Yosx,  situated  on  a  fine  bay  of 
Lake  Ontario,  and  a  place  of  great  trade,  being  the  principal  resort 
of  emigranta  to  Upper  Canada.  It  ia  well  built,  and  rapidly  increasing. 
Upwards  of  900  buildings  have  been  erected  the  preaent  year,  (1833.) 
Kingston  ia  a  conaiderable  town,  on  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  where 
frigates  were  built  during  the  last  war ;  Niagara  is  a  handsome  village, 
at  the  entrance  of  Niagara  River  into  Lake  Ontario,  in  the  vicinity  of 
which  are  the  ruins  ot  Fort  George^  celebrated  during  the  last  war ; 
Queenotown  ia  on  the  Niagara,  (s^ven  miles  below  £e  great  jPollt,) 
where  the  British  General  Broek  was  killed,  during  the  last  war ;  a 
beautiAil  monument  has  been  here  erected  to  his  memory,  llie 
principal  Towns  among  the  recent  settlements  are,  Byotown^  Himrnil. 
ton,  Guelph,  Goderich,  Perth,  and  ZonorJk. 

6.  The  principal  Riyexs  are,  OttawaOf,  (divioing  Upper  from  Lower 
Canada,)  St,  Lawrence,  Niagara,  Detroit,  8t*  Ckiir,  Quae  River,  and 
Bear  Creek,  The  Aux  SaUe,  the  Bayfield,  and  the  Maitland,  flow 
through  the  Canada  Company's  land,  and  empty  into  Lake  Huron. 

7.  The  Lakes  are,  Superior,  Huron,  St,  CUar,  Erie,  and  Ontario, 
(lying  half  in  Canada,)  and  Lake  of  the  Woodo,  Simeoe,  Nipiooing, 
Mice  Lake,  and  St,  Jooeph*o, 

8.  The  Fact  of  the  Country,  bordering  on  the  Lakes,  is  generally 
level,  but  on  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  a  range  of  mountains,  a  branch 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  divide  the  streams  that  empty  into 
Hudson's  Bay  from  those  that  fall  into  diie  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  Lakes. 

9.  The  Siil  throughout  the  wh<^e  Country,  as  far  as  it  has  been' 
surveyed,  has  presented  the  appearance  of  fertility. 

10.  The  Climate  is  dry  and  healthy,  but  subject  to  great  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold.  The  Summer  heat  of  Upper  Canada,  generally 
ranges  towards  80^  of  Fahrenheit,  but  should  the  wind  blow  from  the 
north  twenty.four  hours  steadily  (during  the  night)  it  will  fall  to  40^« 
owing  prdbably  to  the  extensive  forests  over  which  the  wind  blows,  the 
leaves  of  the  trees  aflbrding  such  an  extensive  surface  of  evaporation. 
The  Climate  is  much  more  mild  than  that  of  Lower  Canada. 

11.  The  Produetiona  are  wheat,  hops,  flax,  grass,  and  Indian  com. 

12.  The  Jnhabitanto  of  Upper  Canada  are  chiefly  Engliah,  Scotch, 
and  Irish  emigrants. 

13.  The  Welland  Canal  connecting  Lake  Erie  with  Ontario,  forty, 
one  miles  long,  and  the  Rideau  Canal  connecting  the  River  Ottawas 
with  Lake  Ontario,  160  miles  long,  afibrd  the  means  of  extensive 
inland  navigation,  causing  some  small  villages  suddenly  to  rise  to 
importance,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  Byetown,  at  the  junction 
of  Ridean  River  and  Canal,  besides  Perth  and  Lanark. 

14.  The  Earl  of  Selkirk's  Colony,  on  Red  River,  is  in  a  flouriahiii|f 
condition. 
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15.  The  ThameBi  a  small  river,  is  remarkable  for  the  victory  gained 
on  its  banks  by  the  Americans  in  the  last  war,  over  the  British,  assisted 
by  the  Indians,  in  which  Tecumseh,  the  Indian  leader,  was  killed. 

16.  The  Government  is  vested  in  a  Lieutenant  Governor  and  Council 
apiM)inted  by  the  King,  and  a  House  of  Assembly  elected  by  the  people. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 
1.  What  extent  of  Country  is  included  in  Upper  Canada?  2.  What  part  is  most 
populated  ?    3.  How  is  it  divided  ?   4.  What  is  said  of  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation in  Canada  ?   5.  Chief  Towns  ?  6.  Rivers  ?  7.  Lakes  ?   8.  Face  of  the 
Country?    9.  Soil?   10.  Climate? 
11.  Productions?   12.  Inhabitants?    13.  Describe  the  Canals,  and  mention  what 

Towns  are  growing  up  on  them  ? 
14.  What  of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk's  Colony  ?    15.  What  historical  association  con- 
nected with  the  River  Thames  ?    16.  Government  ? 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 
How  is  Upper  Canada  bounded  ?  Between  what  latitudes  does  it  lie  ?  What 
river  divides  it  from  Lower  Canada  ?  Through  what  Lakes  does  the  United 
States  boundary  run  ?  What  is  the  Capital,  and  how  situated  ?  Where  are 
Kingston,  Queenston,  and  Newark,  situated  ?  Where  fiyetown,  Perth,  and 
Lanark  ?  Where  does  the  Thames  empty  ?  What  Town  on  it  ?  What  other 
rivers  empty  into  Lake  St.  Clair  ?  Where  do  the  Ouse,  the  Otter,  and  Chippe- 
way  empty  ?  What  does  Niagara  River  connect?  Where  is  Lake  Nepissmgr^ 
Lake  Siaicoe  ?  Rice  Lake  ?    Where  is  the  Bay  of  Quinte  ?    Georgian  Bay  ? 


NEW-BRUNSWICK. 


1.  New-Brunswick  is  a  province  lying  between  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law. 
rence  and  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

2.  The  St,  JohrCs  is  the  largest  river  in  the  province,  400  miles  long. 
It  takes  its  rise  in  the '  Lakes,  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Maine, 
and  is  supplied  by  numerous  branches.  The  St.  Croix  forms  part  of 
the  western  boundary. 

3.  Frederickton,  on  the  St.  John's,  80  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  the 
capital  of  the  province ;  besides  which,  are  St.  Johv^s  and  St.  Andrew's. 

4.  Although  the  soil  is  good,  but  little  attention  is  paid  to  Agriculture. 

5.  The  immense  quantity  of  excellent  fish,  with  which  tiie  coasts 
and  rivers  abound,  invite  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  to  make  it  a 
chief  article  of  trade. 

6.  The  forests  abound  in  excellent  timber,  of  which  large  quantities 
are  cut  and  exported.'  

QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 
1.  What  is  the  situation  of  New-Brunswick  ?   2.  Which  is  the  largest  River,  apd 

what  is  its  length,  and  where  does  it  rise  ?  » 

3.  Describe  the  Capital  and  mention  the  other  Towns  ?   4.  What  attention  paid 

to  Agriculture  ?    5.  What  is  the  chief  occupation  of  tbe  inhabitants  ? 
6.  What  is  a  great  article  of  export ! 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 
How  is  New-Brunswick  bounded  ?  What  Gulf  on  the  east  ?  Bay  on  the  south  ? 
What  are  the  principal  rivers  ?  Wliat  branches  has  the  St.  John's  ?  lyhere 
does  it  rise  ?  What  Mountains  in  the  north  ?  "^^Iiere  does  the  St  Croix  rise 
and  empty  ?  What  is  the  Capital,  and  how  situated  ?  Where  are  St.  Andrew's 
and  St.  John's  situated  ?  Where  is  Chaleur  B^  ?  What  rivers  empty  into  it } 
MerimachiBay?  Chignecto  Bay?  Wliere  is  Carieton?  From  iU  situation, 
what  would  be  the  Climate  of  New-Brunswick  ? 
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NOVA  SCOTIA. 

I.  NoiTA  SooTiA  is  a  large  peninsula  lying  between  tile  Bay  of  Fandy 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  300  miles  long,  and  united  to  I7ew- 
Brunswiok  by  a  neck  of  land  only  18  miles  wide. 

d.  Many  parts  of  the  country  are  steril,  but  others  are  covered 
with  timber  of  fine  growth. 

3.  The  ClimaU  is  generally  cold,  bat  very  healthy. 

4.  Notwithstanding  the  forbiddiz^r  aspect  of  the  country,  it  was  here 
that  some  of  the  first  European  settlements  were  made. 

5.  The  first  grant  of  land  was  made  in  1621,  by  James  the  First,  to 
his  Secretary,  William  Alexander,  a  Scotchman,  who  gave  it  the  name 
of  Nova  Scotia,  or  New-Scotland,  Since  that  time  it  has  frequently 
changed  from  one  proprietor  to  another,  and  repeatedly  firom  the  French 
to  the  English. 

6.  This  country,  (called  Acadia  by  the  French,)  in  1713,  at  the  Peace 
of  Utrecht,  was  confirmed  to  the  English,  under  whose  govemment  it 
has  since  remained. 

7.  The  Rivers  are,  Shubenaead^t  Annapolis,  Clyde,  and  St.  Mary. 

8.  Nor>a  Scotia  is  indented  by  numerous  bays,  which  afford  safe  and 
commodious  Iiarbours  for  shipping. 

9.  The  Bay  of  Fandy  is  the  largest,  lying  between  New.Brunswick 
and  Nova  Scotia,  extending  into  the  country  a  distance  of  50  leagues. 

10.  The  tide  in  this  Bay  rises  to  the  height  of  from  45  to  60  feet, 
which  is  higher  than  any  other  part  of  the  knovm  world.  It  rises  so 
rapidly,  that  sheep  and  cattle  feeding  on  the  shores,  are  said  to  be 
frequently  overtaken  and  drowned. 

II.  The  other  large  Bays  are.  Bay  of  Mines,  Chehucto,  St.  George, 
and  Townaend  Bays,  besides  many  smaller  ones. 

13.  The  chief  Towns  are,  Halifax,  Annapolis,  Lunenburg,  Barring- 
ton,  Unerpool,  Pictou,  Yarmouth,  Argyle,.  and  Windsor. 

13.  Halifax,  on  Chebucto  Bay,  is  the  Capital  of  the  province.     It 
has  an  excellent  harbour,  where  a  thousand  vessels  may  ride  in  safety, 
and  an  extensive  navy-yard,  being  the  principal  station  of  the  British 
navy  in  America. 
- 14.  Pictou  is  femous  for  the  extensive  coat  mines  found  near  it. 

15.  At  Windnr^  45  miles  north-west  of  Halifax,  is  Kmg^s  College, 
a  respectable  and  weU  endowed  institution. 

16.  The  inkahitanis  are  chiefly  Scotch,  English,  and  Irish  emigrants. 

17.  The  IslandofCape  Breton,  situated  at  the  north-east,  is  attached  to 
this  provifice,  and  constitutes  a  county.     There  are  in  all  ten  counties. 

18.  SmNEY  is  the  Capital  of  Cape  Breton ;  Lauishurg,  the  former 
capital,  being  now  in  ruins. 

^  19.  Louishurg  is  famous  for  having  been  twice  taken  fi-om  the  French 
during  the  French  wars.     It  was 'once  a  strongly  fortified  town. 
20.  Coal,  of  an  excellent  quality,  is  found  on  the  Island. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  BXAMINATI<»«. 
1.  What  is  Nova  Scotia?  What  is  its  extent,  and  how  situated  ?    2.  Soil! 
3.  Climate  ?    4.  What  settlements  were  first  made  here  ?    5.  Who  first  obtained 

a  grant  of  this  Country,  and  what  name  did  he  give  it  ? 
ft.  What  \Vas  it  called  by  the  French,  and  when  was  it  confirmed  to  the  English  ? 
7.  What  arc  the  Rivers  ?    8.  "What  natural  advanta^^cs  for  comtnerce »  * 
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9.  I>escribe  the  situation  of  the  Bay  oFFundy,  and  Us  extei^  ? 
la  What  of  the  Tide  in  this  Bay  7    11.  What  other  Bays?    12.  Chief  Towns  ? 
13.  Describe  Halifax  ?    14.  Jictou  1    15.  What  College  at  Windsor? 
10.  Who  are  the  inhabitants  «    17.  Describe  Cape  Breton. 
18.  Sidney,  and  what  said  of  it  ?    19.  For  what  is  Louisborg  famous  1 
90.  What  IGnefal  found? 

QllESTKONS  ON  THE  MAP. 
Hbw  i«  Nora  Scotia  boanded?    Between  what  latitudes  does  it  lie  1    What  is 
the  southern  cape  ?    Where  is  Gape  Chignecto  ?   Cape  Canso  ?   Split  Gape  ? 
Cape  St.  George  ?  Cape  Jebogue  ? 
Where  is  Townsend  Bay  ?    Chebucto,  Chedabucto,  St.  George,  St.  Mary,  Mines, 

and  Chignecto  Bays  ? 
Where  do  the  following  Rivers  rise  and  empty :  Annapolis,  Sissibou,  Clyde,  St. 

John's  T  What  River  connects  the  Bay  of  Mines  with  the  Atlantic  ? 
How  is  Halifax  situated  ?  JLiveipooJ  7  Annapolis  ?  Sbelbume  ?  Windsor  ?  Fal- 
mouth ?  Fort  Edward?  Pictou  ?  .Vrgyle?  Yarawmth?  Oreysborough  ? 
What  Strait  separates  Prince  Edward's  Island  from  Nova  Scotia  ?  What  one 
between  Capa  Bi%toa  and  Nova  Scotia?  Where  is  Sidney,  the  Capital  of 
Cape  Breton  ?  How  is  Leuiftbu2|;;,ithe  i'ormer  cafutal.  aituated  ?  What  other 
towns  ?    What  Bays  and  Capes  ?    Where  is  Sable  Island  ?   Anticosti  ? 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 


1.  Newpoottoland  tvas  discovered  by  Cabott  in  1497,  and  after  many 
di«putefi  with  the  French,  the  English  obtained  possession  of  it  by  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713. 

8.  It  is  Rtuated  at  the  month  of  the  Gnlf  of  St  Lawrence,  is  380 
miles  long,  and  from  40  to  ^1  miles  broad. 

%  The  Ootuts  are  high  and  the  shores  are  bold,  and  in  many  places 
indented  by  bays. 

4.  The  Fiice  of  the  Country  is  hiUy,  and  the  soil  barren,  producing 
little  bnt  timber,  which  is  abundantly  exfiorted. 

5.  The  Interior  is  little  known,  and  the  inhabitants  turn  their  atten* 
tion  to  the  fisheries,  for  which  its  coasts  are  so  justly  celebrated. 

6L  The  Cod  FisherUs  here  are  the  richest  in  the  world,  giving  em- 
ployment to  thousands,  and  food  to  miitioos. 

7.  The  Great  Fishing  Bank  is  60  miles  from  the  south-east  shore, 
is  330  miles  long,  and  about  75  broad.  Green  Bank  is  situated  east 
of  this,  and  is  240  miles  long  and  120  broad.  On  the  Fishing  Banks, 
it  is  computed  that  3000  sail  of  vessels,  and  100,000  seamen,  are  em. 
ployed  annually* 

8.  The  Climate  is  cold,  and  subject  to  thick  fogs,  attended  with  fre- 
^uent  storms  of  sleet  and  snow. 

9.  The  most  of  the  settlements  are  in  the  s'oath-east  part,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are,  St.  Jobk's,  the  Capital,  Bonavista,  and  Flacentia. 

10.  St.  Pierre,  and  Miquelon,  two  small  Islands  south  of  Newfound* 
land,  belong  to  France. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

1.  When  and  by  whom  was  Newfoundland  discovensd  ?    How  and  when  did  the 

English  ebtain  possession  1 

2.  What  is  its  situation  and  extent  ?    3.  What  of  the  Coasts  ? 
4.  Paceef  tiieeoantryf 

i.  What  is  said  of  the  interior,  and  what  is  the  chMf  emi^loymaiit  of  the  inli»> 
bitaaU!   flL  What  is  said  of  the  cod  fisheries  ? 
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7.  Bawribe  the  Oraftt  Fishing  Buiks,  and  how  man/ men  are  amiaa]l]r  employed  ? 
tl  Climate  ?    9.  What  and  where  are  the  principal  settlements  ? 
3«.  What  Islands  south  of  Newfoundland  belong  to  France  * 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  ICAP. 

When  are  St.  John's,  Placentia,  and  BonavisU?  Where  are  Capes  Race, 
BanMt  and  Ray  1 

What  Bays  indent  this  Goastl  What  Straits  between  Newfoundland  and  L.abra- 
dort  Where  are  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon?  What  is  the  situation  of  New- 
foundland with  regard  to  the  Continent  T 

Where  is  the  Great  Fishing  Bank  ? 


PRINCE  EDWARD'S  ISLAND. 

1.  Protcb  Edwabii's  Islaks,  formerly  caUed  SH.  Jokn^s,  ie  situated 
in  the  souUi  part  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  having  NoTa  Scotia  on 
ita  south. 

2.  It  is  about  120  miles  in  length,  and  25  in  breadth,  and  is  very 
fertile,  but  is  chiefly  valuable  for  its  fisheries. 

3.  Ghabijottbtown  is  the  Capital^  and  is  a  place  of  considerable 
trade. 

4.  This  Island  received  its  present  name,  in  compliment  to  the  kite 
Duke  of  Kent,  It  formerly  belonged  to  the  Breneh,  in  whose  time  it 
was  styled  the  Granary  of  Canada, 

5.  It  IB  governed  by  a  Lieutenant  Governor,  appointed  by  the  King 
of  Great  Britain. 

6.  It  was  discovered  by  Cabot,  on  St.  John's  day,  whence  its  former 
name. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

1.  What  is  the  situation  of  Prince  £dward*8  Island? 
S.  Length,  breadth,  soil,  and -for  what  is  it  valuable  1 
S.  What  is  the  capital  ? 

4.  From  what  did  the  Island  receive  its  present  Muae  T 

5.  What  is  the  Government  ? 

«.  Who  discovered  this  Island  I 


RUSSIAN  AMERICA. 


1.  This  country  comprises  the  north-western  part  of  North  America, 
being  separated  from  Asiatic  Russia  by  Behring*s  Straits,  and  from 
British  America  by  the  Rocky  Mountains.  On  the  south  is  the  Oregon 
Territory,  belonging  to  the  United  States. 

2.  Jt  is  a  cold  dreary  country,  of  rugged,  mountainous  appearance. 
The  soil  is  generally  unproductive. 

3.  Mount  St,  Elids,  a  volcano  17,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  Mount  Fairweather,  both  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  are  the 
IHrincipal  peaks. 

4<  It  is  inhabited  by  various  tribes 'of  Indians,  the  principal  of  which 
are  the  Eoquimauxj  towards  the  north. 
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5.  Then  are  albout  1000  Muatiant  is  the  contry,  who  ere  engaged 
in  Ibe  JFkar  Trmie  with  the  natiTee. 

6.  Their  principal  aettlement  is  SUha^  near  the  entrenpe  of  NorfoHL 
Sound* 

7.  The  other  settlemente  are,  Badiac  end  JOtOMft,  on  the  Iriand  of 
OnalasULa. 


QUESTIONS  FOK  EXAMINATION. 

I.  What  IS  the  situation  of  Russian  America  1 
S.  Describe  the  Coontiy? 
9.  What  SM  the  Mountains  ? 
4i 5.  InhabitaaU ?    Trade? 
t,  7.  Principal  Settlements  f 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP, 
How  are  the  Russian  Possessions  bounded  ?    Where  are  Prmee  ef  Wales,  King 

George,  and  KialEta  I    Wbrae  is  the  Gulf  of  Georgia  ? 
Where  are  Ysncourei's,  Cross,  Prince  William's,  and  Nmton  Sounds  ?    Where 

is  Cook's  Inlet  ?    Cvge  Slizaheth  !    Alaska  t    Bristol  Bay  ?    Cape  ^Prince  of 

Wales?    Icy  Cape! 


GREENLAND. 

1.  GnEKNiiAKD  18  an  ezteneive  region,  etretching  towards  the  north 
pole,  which,  whether  continental  or  insuhir,  is  considered  as  a  part  of 
America. 

2.  It  was  cBacovered  in  the  tenth  century,  by  the  Norwegians  under 
Erie  Baude,  an  Icelander,  who  was,  by  accident,  driven  upon  this  coast. 

3.  He  gave  it  the  name  of  Greenland,  on  account  of  its  verdant  ap- 
pearance,  compared  with  Iceland. 

4.  He  planted  a  colony  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  the  intercourse 
between  this  country  and  Denmark,  was  continued  till  the  fifteenth 
century. 

5^  By  the  gradual  increase  of  the  Arctic  ice,  the  colony  became 
completely  imprisoned  b^  the'  Frozen  Sea,  while  on  the  west  a  range  of 
MnmtainMf  covered  with  perpetual  snow  and  ice,  precluded  all  access. 

6.  This  settlement  contained  eeveral  Churches  and- Monasteries, 
and  ie  said  to  have  extended  about  200  miles  into  the  country,  from 
the  sea,  in  the  south-eastern  part. 

7.  In  more  recent  times,  the  western  coast,  washed  by  Davis'  Straits 
and  Baffin's  Bay,  was  chiefly  explored  by  Davis,  Baffin,  Button,  Hudson, 
and  Parry,  in  seeking  for  a  north-west  passage,  which  has  added  much 
to  our  knowledge  of  Arctic  Geography. 

8.  In  1721,  a  Norwegian  clergyman,  named  E^ede,  proceeded  to 
this  country,  where  he  continued  till  1735,  preaching  to  the  natives ; 
and  his  benevolent  example  has  been  followed  by  several  Moravian 
Missionaries,  who  have  established  Missionary  Stations  at  New  Hem- 
hut,  JJehteneau,  and  lAchtenfeh, 

9.  In  latitude  64^  14',  at  Gothaab,  stands  a  Church,  founded  in  1721. 

10.  The  summer  is  short  and  warm ;  in  some  places  the  heat  of 
summer  exceeds  80^,  while  on  the  contrary  Uie  winters  are  long,  and 
extremely  cold. 

H3 
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11.  The  thennometer  is  aometiiDefl  48^  below  zero,  when  the  rocks 
■plit  and  burst  with  the  noise  of  a  cannon,  and  the  quadrupeds  becsome 
white  Kke  snow.    They  haire  but  two  seasons,  winter  and  summer. 

13.  The  North  West  Cpattj  which  is  separated  from  America  by  a 
supposed  Strait,  is  inhabited  by  tribes  of  Indians,  resembliug  the  Bs. 
quimaux  of  America  in  dross,  language,  aspect,  and  mode  of  living. 

18.  The  WkaU  Fisheries  on  £e  coast  of  Greenland,  are  very  ex- 
tensive,  and  are  an  object  of  great  interest. 

14.  The  Dutch  had  several  ships  crushed  to  pieces  in  one  winter, 
by  whales. 

15.  The  absence  of  the  sun  during  their  long  winter,  is  supplied  by 
the  Avrora  Borealis,  or  Northern  Light,  which  diversifies  the  gloom  of 
winter,  in  this  region  so  extremely  severe. 

16.  The  Islands  belonging  to  Greenland  are.  Cape  Desolation,  Disco, 
WhdUt  and  Hare  islands. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION, 
1.  What  is  said  of  Greenland  ?    2.  When  and  by  whom  discovered? 
3.  Whence  its  name  ?    4.  What  did  he  do  to  Colonize  the  country,  and  how  long 

did  an  intercourse  between  the  Colony  and  the  mother  country  continue  ? 
5.  By  what  event  was  this  intercourse  precluded  ? 
0.  what  is  said  of  this  settlement  1 

7.  What  information  has  been  derived  from  recent  discoveries  ? 

8.  Relate  what  is  said  of  Egede,  and  by  whom  has  his  example  been  followed  ? 

9.  What  is  said  of  the  Church  of  Gothaab  1 

10.  What  is  the  Climate  ?    II.  How  is  the  thermometer  effected,  and  what  is  said 
of  the  animals  in  winter  ?    How  many  seasons  t 

15.  By  whom  is  the  North  West  Coast  inhabited  1 

13.  Describe  the  Fisheries  ?    14.  What  is  related  of  the  Dutch  whale  ships? 

16.  By  what  is  the  absence  of  the  Sun  supplied  in  winter  ?    16.  What  Islands  t 


BERMUDAS,  or  SOMERS'  ISLANDS. 

These  Islands  are  sitoated  in  the  Atlantic,  about  180  leagues  east 
of  the  Carolines,  and  are  about  400  hi  number ;  most  of  them  are  small, 
barren,  and  uninhabited.    The  largest  is  21  miles  long. 

3.  They  were  discovered  by  Juan  Bermudas,  a  Spaniard,  in  1527, 
but  not  inhabited  till  1609,  when  Sir  George  Somers,  on  a  voyage  to 
America,  was  cast  away  upon  them ;  since  which  time  they  have  been 
in  the  possession  of  Great  Britain. 

3.  They  abound  in  Cedar  wood,  with  which  a  numbei^  of  small  ves- 
sels  are  built. 

4.  Sugar  and  Coffee  were  formerly  cultivated 

5.  The  principal  Island  is  St.  George,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name. 

6.  The  Climate  is  healthy,  temperate,  and  salubrious,  but  subject  to 
great  storms  and  hurricanes,  accompanied  with  severe  Uiunder. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 
1.  Where  are  the  Bermudas,  or  Somers'  Islands,  and  how  many  in  number? 
S.  When  first  discovered,  and  by  whom  ?    When  first  settled  ?    By  whom  ?   To 
whom  do  they  belong  ?    3.  What  abound  in  ? 

4.  What  articles  were  formerly  cultivated  ? 

5.  What  is  the  Chief  Town  ?    On  what  Island  ?    6.  Climate  ? 

Tell  by  the  Map  how  they  are  situated  with  regard  to  the  Continent. 


UNITED  STATES. 

I.  The  UinTKD  States,  a  Federal  SepubUe  of  North  America,  has  a 
line  of  8ea.coa8t  on  the  Atlantic,  from  PasBamaquoddy  Bay  on  the 
norUi-eaat,  to  the  Sabme  River  on  the  eonth-weat,  making,  in  the  whole, 
a  distance  of  2,800  miles. 

3.  The  extent,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  3000  miles, 
the  whole  lying  between  66°  49'  and  125°  west  longitude,  and  between 
515^  and  49°  north  latitode,  comprising  aA  area  of  2,000,000  square  miles. 

3.  The  original  number  of  States  in  the  Confederacy  was  13,  but  by 
the  formation  of  11  new  States,  the  number  has  been  increased  to  24. 

4.  There  are  also  three  organized  Territories,  which  each  send  a 
delegate  to  Congress,  and  will  soon  be  admitted  into  the  Union  as 
States :  yiz.  Michigan,  Arkansae,  and  Florida. 

5.  The  Miemniri  Territory,  north-west  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  and 
west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  is  still  principally  a  wilderness,  inhid>ited 
by  numerous  tribes  of  Indians.  It  extends  west  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

6.  The  country  between  these  mountains  and  the  Pacific,  having  the 
Russian  Possessions  on  the  north,  and  the  Mexican  States  on  the  south, 
is  denonuiliated  the  Oregon  Territory, 

7.  It  contains  but  few  inhabitants,  except  Indians.  Nei^er  of  these 
extensive  tracts  are  yet  organized  as  territories. 

8.  The  Huron,  Ouieeonein,  or  Ndrth  West  TerriUtry,  lying  between 
Lake  Michigan  and  the  Mississippi,  in  a  political  sense  is  considered 
as  a  part  of  the  Michigan  Territory. 

9.  The  District  of  Mumbia  is  a  tract  of  ten  miles  square,  and  con. 
tains  WAsmwGTON  Crrr,  (the  seat  of  the  General  Government,)  George- 
toum  and  Alexandria, 

10.  It  was  laid  out  in  1790,  and  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Mary- 
land  and  Virginia,  since  which  time  it  has  been  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  Congress. 

II.  The  following  presents  a  View  of  the  United  States,  as  they  are 
usually  classed  in  Geographical  divisions.  Those  States  in  itaUce  are 
the  thirteen  original  States. 

12.  By  the  State  Capitals,  are  understood  the  towns  where  the  Le- 
,  gislatures  of  the  several  States  meet. 

EASTERN,  OR  NEW-ENGLAND  STATES; 


Square  MUes. 

Capitals. 

Maine,'       - 

.        .        32,600        .        - 

Augusta. 

New-Hampshirej     . 

.        -      9,500    -        - 

.     Concord. 

Vermont,     - 

.        -        10,200        .        . 

-     Montpelier. 

Massachusetts, 

.        .      7.500    -        - 

Boston. 

mode-Island,      . 

.        .          1,340        -        - 

1  Newport  & 
1   Providence. 

Qmnsctieut,^  - 

-        -      4»700    -        - 
MIDDLE  STATES. 

i  Hartford  &,  ^ 
'}  New-HavenT 

New-Tork, 

46,000    . 

Albany. 

.      8,300 

Trenton. 

Pennsylvania,     - 

-        .        44,000    -        . 

Harrisburg. 

Delaware, 

2.100        -        - 

-     Dover. 

Maryland, 

-        .        14,000 

Annapolis. 
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SOUTHERN  STATES. 

Sqnara  Miles.  Capifeala. 

VirgiwM,        ....    64,000    .                 .  RichnKn^ 

Nvrth  CaroUna,  .                         43,000  .          Raleigh. 

SbttiA  CWvIhm,                        .    28,000    -        -  Ck>lumbia. 

Georgia,      ....        63,000        •        •  .  Milledgeville. 
WESTERN  STATES. 

Ohio, 39,000    .        -        .  Cohunbna. 

Kentucky,,          -        •                 49,000        .        -  -        Fruikfbrt. 

Indiana,          ....    37,000    ...  Indittiapoho. 

niinoia,        ....        S6,000        .        .  .         Vandatia. 
Missouri,        ....    60,000    ....   Jefiereon. 

SOUTH.WESTERN  STATES. 

NashTiUe. 

New.Orleans. 

Tuscaloosa. 

Jackson. 


Tennessee, 

.        . 

40,000    . 

l^ouisiana. 

. 

-    48.000 

Alabama,     - 

. 

46,000    . 

Mississippi,     . 

- 

-    46,000 

TERRITORIES. 

Michigan,  including 

Huron 

Territory,    - 

.' 

.  180,000    . 

Arkansas,   . 

. 

191,000 

Florida, 

. 

50,000    . 

District  of  Columbia, 

- 

100 

Detroit. 

-  Little  Rock. 
Tallahassee. 

-  Washinoton. 

13.  The  thirteen  original  States  were  settled  at  different  periods,  by 
various  nations  of  Europe,  as  will  be  mentioned  under  their  respective 
heads,  and  continued  long  to  flourish  as  British  Colonies,  till  Farlia. 
ment,  attempting  to  tax  diem  by  its  sole  authority,  without  the  inter, 
vention  of  their  Legislatures,  a  war  ensued. 

14.  The  first  blood  that  was  spilled  between  the  Colonies  and  the 
mother  country,  was  shed  on  the  field  of  Lexington,  on  the  19th  of 
April,  1775. 

15.  The  American  Congress,  which  met  at  Philadelphia  in  1776, 
made  a  decisive  step  to  throw  off  the  British  yoke,  and  of  changing  the 
coming  contest  from  a  Civil  to  a  National  war. 

16.  Accordingly,  on  the  4th  of  July,  Congress,  afler  a  statement  of 
their  grievances,  and  enumerating  the  causes  which  impelled  them  to 
the  measure,  made  a  solemn  Declaration,  that  these  "  United  Colonies 
are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  Free  and  Independent  States." 

17.  This  celebrated  document  was  composed  by  Thomas  Jefferson, 
and  signed  by  54  Members  of  Congress. 

18.  The  Independence  of  the  United  States  was  afterwards  acknow. 
lodged  by  the  several  nations  of  Europe. 

19.  In  1778,  the  French  King  formed  an  Alliance  with  the  Ameri. 
cans ;  and  the  Colonies,  after  various  battles  of  alternate  success,  were 
finally  enabled  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  at  the  hopes  of  the  British,  by 
the  capture  of  Lord  Comwallis  and  his  army,  at  Yorktown,  in  1781. 

90.  Cfreat  Britain,  now  seeing  no  prospect  of  reducing  the  Ameri. 
cans  to  obedience,  concluded  a  Treaty  of  Peace  in  1783,  by  which  she 
acknowledged  the  Independence  of  the  United  States,  placing  this 
Republic  amoiig  the  Sovereign  Nations  of  the  earth. 
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dl.  GENERAL  GEORGE  WASHINGTON  was  early  ciiOBen 
Coiiiina]ider.in.Chief  of  the  American  Anniea ;  he  waa  made  tibe  instru- 
ment  of  liberating  his  country  from  oppression,  and  has  been  justly 
stj^ed,  **  the  Father  of  his  Country,**  and  **  Champion  of  American 
Freedom.** 

22.  WASHnraroN  was  inaugurated  first  President  of  the  United  States, 
in  1789,  in  the  City  of  New. York,  then  the  seat  of  ^OTemment. 

23.  During  the  next  year,  the  Capital  was  removed  to  Philadelphia, 
where  it  remained  until  1800,  when  the  Public  Offices  were  transferred 
to  Washington,  which  has  ever  since  been  the  Capital  of  the  Union. 

24.  The  present  Constitution  was  framed  in  1787,  and  adopted  by 
^he  thirteen  original  States  in  1788-9. 

25.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  a  Confederated  Repub- 
lie,  each  State  being  independent,  with  ita  own  Executive,  Legislature, 
&c.  for  conducting  local  affairs. 

26.  For  the  management  of  Foreign  Affairs^  and  Commerce,  and  to 
provide  for  the  general  welfare,  a  General  Governxent  exists,  con. 
rasting  of  a  Fresident,  Vice-President^  Congress^  and  Judiciary^  or 
Supreme  Court. 

il.  The  President  is  intrusted  with  the  Executive  Power  of  the 
Nation,  and  is  chosen  by  Electors,  who  are  elected  by  the  people  in 
each  State,  according  to  the  number  of  Members  of  Congress,  once  in 
four  years.    The  Pre8ident*s  salary  is  ||25,000  per  annum. 

28.  The  Legislative  Power  is  vested  in  a  Congress,  composed  of  a 
Senate  and  House  of  Bepreseniatives. 

29.  The  Senators  are  chosen  by  the  Legislatures  of  Uie  respective 
States,  once  in  six  years,  and  so  arranged  that  one.third  of  the  Senate 
is  renewed  every  two  years. 

30.  The  present  number  of  Senators  is  forty-eight. 

31.  The  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  are  elected  once 
in  two  years,  by  the  people  of  each  State,  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion,  (five  slaves  being  counted  as  three  freemen.) 

32.  By  the  census  of  1830,  and  the  apportionment  on  the  ratio  of 
47,700,  the  House  of  Representatives  consists  of  240  members. 

33.  The  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Cowrtt  are  at  present  seven  in  num. 
ber.  They  are  appointed,  as  most  other  officers  are,  by  the  President, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

34.  The  Vice-President  is  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  where 
he  has  a  casting  vote,  and  in  case  of  a  death,  or  resignation  of  the 
President,  he  succeeds  him  for  the  remainder  of  his  term  in  office.* 

35.  The  President  has  a  Cabinet,  consisting  of  the  Secretaries  of 
State,  of  the  Treasury,  of  War,  and  of  tlie  Navy,  the  Postmaster. 
(J^eneral,  and  Attomey.General. 

36.  The  Standing  Army,  in  time  of  peace,  is  few  in  number.  At 
present,  it  is  limited  by  law  to  about  6,500,  who  are  principally  located 
in  forts,  and  on  the  frontiers. 

37.  At  West  Point,  on  the  Hudson  river,  in  the  State  of  New. York, 
is  a  National  Military  Academy,  established  in  1802,  where  are  con.. 
Btuitly  about  240  young  men,  who  are  educated  for  Uie  Army  and  for 
ESngineers. ^___ 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  no  death  of  a  President  while  in  office,  nor  yet  a  reaiy- 
natkm  of  a  President,  has  ever  occurred. 
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3d.  Tbe  iVinyy  cossists  of  7  sbips  of  Ae  line,  10  frig^tefl,  15  sloops- 
of  war,  and  8  schooners;  besides  5  i^ps  of  the  line,  and  7  frigates, 
now  b«i|ding. 

39.  'Hiere  are  Nayy.Tards  established  at  New.Yoi^,  liiiladelpliia, 
Boston,  Norfolk,  Ya.  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  Washington,  and  Pensacola. 

40.  The  Expen9e9  of  the  Grovemment  are  about  15  milfions  of  dollars 
annually,  exclusiTe  of  the  National  Debt  and  interest  thereon.  Thm 
debt  is  now  inconsiderable,  and  will  soon  be  extinguished. 

41.  The  Bank  of  the  United  States  has  a  capital  of  35,000,000  of 
dollars,  of  which  oncfifth  part  is  owned  by  the  Government. 

43.  The  Bank  is  located  at  Philadelphia,  with  Branches  in  twenty 
five  of  the  commercial  cities  and  towns  in  the  United  States. 

43.  Great  Bntminj  having  committed  sundry  spoliations  upon  Ame. 
rican  commerce,  and  impressed  American  seamen,  war  was  declared 
against  her  by  the  United  States,  June  18,  1813. 

44.  This  war  continued  until  February,  1815,  when  peace  was  re- 
eiored,  a  Treaty  having  been  agreed  to  at  Ghent,  by  Commissioners 
appointed  by  both  Powers. 

45.  PSBSIDEMTS  OF  THE  UkITED  StATES. 

1.  George  Wadiington,      from      1789  to  1797 


3.  John  Adams, 

3.  Thomas  Jefferson, 

4.  James  Madison, 

5.  James  Monroe,     . 

6.  John  Quincy  Adams, 

7.  Andrew  Jacksdo, 


1797  to  1801 
1801  to  1809 
1809  to  1817 
1817  to  1825 
1835  to  ^839 
1839 


40.  The  Climate^  Soil,  and  Productions  of  the  United  States,  are 
noticed  under  the  difierent  States. 

47.  The  soil  of  the  Eastern  States  is  particularly  adapted  to  the 
raising  of  rye,  Indian  com,  oats,  and  barley ;  and  to  pastures  for  cattle, 
horses,  and  sheep. 

48.  The  people  of  the  Middle  and  Western  States  cultivate  wheat, 
com,  and  other  grain,  potatoes,  tobacco,  and  hemp  ;  but  whfiut  is  the 
staple  production. 

49.  The  Southern  and  South-Westem  States  are  noted  for  producing 
the  great  staples  of  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco. 

50.  In  Louisiana  and  Florida,  large  quantities  of  sugar  are  produced, 
and  the  cultivation  of  this  important  staple  is  annually  increasing. 

51.  The  Manufactures  of  this  country  are  now  very  considerable, 
and  are  rapidly  increasing. 

53.  The  Eastern  and  Middle  States  are  abimdantly  supplied  with 
water  power,  and  the  principal  manufactures,  particularly  of  cotton, 
woollen,  iron,  wood,  glass,  and  paper,  are  located  in  those  quarters  of 
the  Union.  • 

53.  The  United  States  are  one  of  the  greatest  commercial  nations 
in  the  world,  and  American  ships  may  be  seen  anchored  in  almost 
every  port,  and  navigating  every  sea. 

54.  The  Public  Lands  form  a  very  importanf  portion  of  national 
wealth.  The  property  of  the  soil  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  not  owned  by  the  several  States  nor  by  individuals,  is  vested 
in  the  General  Government. 
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55.  They  are  principaUy  located. in  the  Western  States  and  Territo. 
Ties,  and  amounted,  in  1828,  to  205,000,000  of  acres,  to  which  the 
Indian. title  has  been  extinguished. 

56.  PtMie  Lands  are  always  in  market^  for  which  the  government 
-price  is  $1,25  per  acre ;  about  two  millions  of  acres  are  sold  annualFy. 

57.  The  General  Land  Office  is  at  Washington  City,  with  Branches 
in  various  States  and  Territories. 

58.  EducaHon  has  received  great  attention  in  many  of  the  States, 
and  there  are  at  present  59  Colleges  in  the  United  States,  27  Theolo- 
gical Seminaries,  17  Medical  Schools,  and  9  Law  Schools.  More 
particular  accounts  are  given  under  the  descriptions  of  the  several 
States. 

59.  The  great  body  of  the  people  are  attached  to  some  one  or  oth^r 
of  the  religious  denominations;  but  as  there  is  no  religion  established  by 
law,  all  sects  are  placed  on  a  level  with  each  other  by  the  Constitution. 

60.  The  first  Newspaper  printed  in  the  Colonies,  was  the  Boston 
News-LettcTj  issued  April  17,  1704. 

61.  The  first  Printing-Press  was  established  at  Cambridge,  near 
Boston,  1639. 

62.  A  Type  Foundry  was  established  at  Germantown,  Pa.  several 
years  before  the  Revolution. 

63.  John  Bayne  was  the  first  peirson  that  regularly  pursued  the 
business  of  Type  Founding,  in  the  United  States. 

64.  A  Natunful  Mint  was  established  at  Philadelphia,  in  1792. 

65.  The  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  are,  whites,  negro  slaves, 
free  blacks,  and  Indians. 

66.  In  the  New-England  States,  most  of  New- York,  in  the  North- 
western States,  also  in  Virginia,  and  the  Carolinas,  the  whites  are 
generally  of  English  descent. 

G7.  In  the  Eastern  part  of  New- York,  and  Nei^Jersey,  many  are 
of  Dutch  descent.  j^-/ 

G3.  The  Germans  are  most  numerous  in  Penns^TicaniJXv  and  the 
French  in  Louisiana  and  Missouri,  " 

G9.  The  IHsh,  Scotch,  and  Swiss,  are  also  numerous  in  many  of  the 
Statca,  and  a  few  descendants  of  the  Swedes,  ItaUanS:,  and  Spaniards, 
are  found  in  some  parts. 

70.  The  Indians  are  fast  dwindling  away,  before  the  tide  of  white 
population.  By  repeated  aggressions,  they  have  been  driven  beyond 
the  great  Lakes  on  the  North,  and  the  Mississippi  on  the  West,  so 
that  all  that  remains  of  the  many  once  powerfiil  nations,  are  a  few 
scattered  tribes,  widely  dispersed,  inhabiting  the  borders  of  our  great 
lakes  and  rivers,  where  these  sturdy  sons  of  the  forest  once  roved, 
lords  of  the  soil. 

71.  The  Face  of  the  Country  is  of  course  various.  The  long  belt 
o^  land,  with  a  gentle  slope  from  the  foot  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains 
to  the  Atlantic,  forms  the  Atlantic  States. 

72.  A  great  part  of  this  tract,  particularly  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle 
States,  is  fertile,  and  other  parts  are  sandy. 

73.  The  principal  part,  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  called  the 
Valley  of  the  Missis»ij>pi,  is  noted  for  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  affording 
great  facilities  to  emigrants  from  the  Atlantic  States,  and  foreign 
nadons. 
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74.  The  tide  of  emigration  has  continued  to  flow  West,  for  the  Lmt 
40  years,  and  the  Westeni  States  have  increased  in  populatioii  and 
wealth  with  astonishing  rapidity. 

75.  The  principal  Mountains  of  the  United  States  are,  the  tii^o  great 
chains  of  the  AlUghaixy  and'  Socky  Mountains,  the  lesser  chains  of  the 
Green  and  Ozark  Mountains,  and  the  White  Mountains  of  New-Hamp. 
shire. 

76.  The  Green  Mountains  run  from  north  to  south,  from  Canada 
through  Vermont,  thence  along  the  borders  of  Massachusetts  and 
Ncw.York,  and  through  Connecticut  to  Long  Island  Sound. 

77.  The  Alleghanies  commence  in  the  State  of  New. York,  in  seve- 
ral ridges,  the  principal  of  which  are,  the  CatskiU  and  Shawangvttk 
^est  of  the  Hudson  river,  and  from  thence  extend  in  a  south-west 
direction,  through  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  the  Carolinas, 
Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama,  to  the  head  waters  of  rivers 
which  flow  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  They  are  known  in  the  several 
States  by  various  names. 

78.  The  Ozark  Mountains  stretch  from  the  Missouri  river,  in  Mis- 
souri, to  the  southern  part  of  the  Arkansas  Territory. 

79.  The  Rocky  Mountains  are  considered  as  a  continuation  of  the 
great  chain  of  the  Andes,  as  has  been  before  described,  extending 
from  north  to  south  through  the  whole  continent  of  North  America. 

80.  The  highest  peaks  in  North  America  are  in  Mexico ;  but  those 
parts  of  the  range. within  the  territories  qi  the  United  States,  have  a 
much  greater  altitude  than  any.  range  of  mountains  east  of  them,  on 
the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Mississippi.       ' 

81.  The  ZaA:e9  of  North  America,  the  principal  of  which  lie  mostly 
in  the  United  States,  are  unequalled  in  magnitude  by  those  of  any 
country  on  the  globe. 

82.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  great  depositories  of  fresh  water, 
form  a  chain  along  the  northern  boundary  of  the  United  States,  being 
partly  within  the  British  possessions. 

83.  They  are  lakes  Superior,  Huron,  Erie,  Lake  of  the  Woods,  St. 
Clair,  {^d  Ontario,  besides  Michigan  and  Champlain,  entirely  in  the 
United  States. 

84.  The  principal  Bays  on  the  Atlantic  coast  are,  Chesapeake, 
Delaware,  New- York,  Massachusetts,  Narraganset,  and  Passama- 
quoddy  ;  and  Mobile,  Pensacola,  Apalachicola,  and  Apalachy,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

85.  Long  Island  Sound,  Albemarle  Sound,  Pamlico,  and  Core  Sounds, 
arc  arms  of  the  sea,  forming  convenient  channels  of  communication 
along  parts  of  the  coast. 

86.  The  Islands  of  note  on  the  Atlantic  coast  are.  Long  Island, 
Martha*s  Vineyard,  Nantucket,  Block  Island,  Prudence,  Cahonicut, 
Gardiner's,  Elizabeth  Isles,  Staten  Island,  Mount  Desert,  Deer,  and 
Fox  Islands. 

87.  The  principal  Eivers  are,  Penobscot,  Kennebec,  Saco,  Andros. 
coggin,  Merrimack,  Providence,  Thames,  and  Connecticut,  in  New- 
England, 

S).  Hudson,  East,  Delaware,  Susquehannah,  in  the  Middle  State$. 
89.  Potomac,  James,  Roanoke,  Cape  Fear,  Pedee,  Santee,  Savan- 
nah, Altamaha,  and  St.  John's,  in  the  Southern  States, 
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90.  Aimlachicola,  Alabama,  Tondngbee,  Wmamupif  and  Sabine, 
In  the  Snak-W99tem  Siate9,  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

91.  The  Red  Riyer,  Arkansas,  White  River,  Miaeouri,  Kansii, 
Vintte,  Osaffe,  Yellow  Stone,  Ohio,  Illinois,  La  Moines,  Tennesaee, 
Cmnberland,  and  Wabash,  which  are  either  direct  branches^  or  tribu- 
taries of  the  MisaUsippi ;  and  the  Columbia,  with  its  branches,  Mnh- 
nomah,  Los  Mongos,  Lewis,  and  Clark,  flowing  into  the  Pacific. 

92.  Many  of  the  Rivers  and  Lakes  are  connected  by  SaiUBoada  and 
CUmdU,  some  of  which  are  in  successihl  operation,  and  othem  con- 
fltnntly  in  progress,  in  the  diffiBrent' States. 

93.  The  CUmhetiand  B»ad  is  a  great  national  work,  extending  from 
Cumberland,  in  Maryland,  on  the  Potomac,  through  the  States  of 
Maryland,  Pemisylvania,  l^rginia,  Ol^o,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  to  Si» 
Jjoum,  <m  the  Mississippi  River. 

^  94.  This  Road  is  partly  [^aved,  or  MeAdmmized,  and  was  some  years 
since  completed  to  the  Ohio  River,  and  since  continued  through  the 
States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  westward  to  St.  Louis. 

95.  It  was  constructod  at  the  expense  of  Ae  Umtod  States,  by  an 
Act  of  Congress. 

96.  Its  hmgthf  from  St.  htnjla  to  Cumberland,  is  about  700  mfles, 
or  over  800  from  Washington  City.  It  is  contomplatod  to  continue  it 
west  of  the  Mississippi. 

97.  The  great  emporiumt  of  eommeree  are,  New^Yorfc,  New. 
Orieans,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore,  Charleston,  Savannah,  Mo- 
bile.  Providence,  Portland,  Salem,  and  some  other  towns  on  the 
Atlantic. 

98.  In  the  interior  may  be  mentioned  Cincinnati,  Albany,  Troy, 
Utica,  Rochester,  Bufialo,  Pittsburg,  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Natchez, 
Nashville,  and  Augusta,  besides  many  others  rapidly  rising  to  opu. 
iMiee  and  importance,  and  will  9oon  be  classed  among  the  most  im. 
portent  places  of  trade. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

I.  What  are  the  United  Skates  and  their  extent  of  seft^oaat  ?  t.  Their  whole 
extent  andlatitvde  7 

t.  How  many  were  the  original  States,  and  what  is  now  their  number  t  4.  How 
many  organized  Territories  ?  5.  What  'ia  said  of  the  Missouri  Territoiy 
and  extent  ? 

6w  What  is  the  Or««on  Tenritory  T    7.  Who  ate  its  inhabitants  T 

8.  What  of  the  North  West  Teiritorj?  0.  Where  is  the  District  of  Colum- 
hiat  and  what  Towns  in  itT  10.  In  what  year  was  it  laid  outT  and  by 
what  States  ceded  to  the  United  States  ?  11.  How  are  the  original  States  dis- 
tinguished ?  13.  What  is  lutderatood  by  the  State  Canitals  f  18.  Which  are 
the  New-England  or  Eastern  States  I  13.  Which  the  Middle  t  13.  Southem  f 
EL  Western  ?  18.  Soath-Westem  ?  18.  The  Territories  ?  18.  What  are 
the  Capitals  of  each  ?  18.  Which  are  the  original  or  Colonial  States  1 
^S.  By  whom  were  the  original  States  settled,  and  when^  and  for  what  reason  did 
they  aim  at  Independence  ?  14.  When  and  where  was  the  first  blood  spilled? 
15.  What  step  did  the  Congress  of  1776  talcel  lO.  What  celebrated  docu- 
ment did  they  form  1  17.  By  whom  was  it  composed  ?  and  by  how  many 
members  was  it  signed  ?    18.  What  did  the  powers  of  Borope  inen  do  ? 

If.  What  Eoropean  power  formed  an  alUanee  with  the  Colonies  in  177S,  and 
what  advantage  did  it  afford  them  1  80.  In  consequence  of  this  what  was 
Oieat  Britain  compelled  to  do  T 

SI.  What  ofllce  did  General  Washingtm  hidd,  and  what  said  of  him? 

81  W1m»  was  test  fteaidentT  and  wnsa  and  where^iaa«g«i«ted4 

......  ^  _        _ 
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13.  When  was  the  Seat  of  Government  removed  to  Philadelphia  T  and  when  tc* 
Washinfton  t  M.  When  was  the  present  Constitation  f<mned?  and  when 
adopted  ? 

15.  What  is  the  Oovemnent  of  the  United  SUtes  T  96.  Of  what  does  the  General 
Government  consist  t  17.  What  is  the  power  of  the  President  t  and  in 
what  manner,  and  for  how  long  a  period  is  he  chosen  ?  V.  How  is  the 
Legislative  power  rested  ?  tt.  In  what  manner,  and  for  how  long  a  period 
are  they  chosen  ? 

SOb  What  is  tne  present  number  ?  31.  In  what  manner,  and  for  bow  long  a  period 
are  Representatives  chosen  1  33.  What  was  exhibited  by  the  Census  of 
18N1 

33.  How  many  are  the  Judges  of  the  Siqfteme  Court  1  and  how  are  they  and  other 
officers  chosen  ?  34.  What  is  the  office  of  the  Vice-President !  35.  Of 
what  persons  does  the  Cabinet  consist  ?    30.  What  is  the  Standing  Army  T 

37.  What  Military  Academy  1  38^  How  many,  and  what  description  of  Tessels 
in  the  Navy? 

39.  Where  are  the  United  States  Navy-Tards  located  ! 

40.  What  is  the  annual  expense  of  Government  1 

4t.  What  of  the  National  Bank?  43.  Where  located?  a»i  how  many  branches 
has  it  ?    43.  What  took  place  in  1612?    44.  How  lonf  did  the  war  continue  T 

45.  Repeat  the  list  of  Presidents,  and  the  periods  of  their  tenns  in  office.    46u  . 
Climate  ?    47.  Soil  and  productions  of  tlie  Eastern  States  ?    48.  Of  the  Mid- 
dle and  Western  ?    49.  Of  the  Sooth  and  Soath-Westem  ?    90.  What  are 
the  productions  of  Louisiana  and  Florida  ?    51.  What  of  the  Manufactures  T 

58.  What  are  the  natural  advuntaxes  of  the  Eftstem  and  Mkidle  States  1 

53.  What  of  the  commerce  of  the  united  States  ? 

54.  What  of  the  Public  Lands  ?    55.  Where  principaH^  located,  f 

56.  How  many  Acres  are  sold  annually?    57.  Where  is  the  Land  Office  ? 

59.  What  is  said  of  the  attention  which  Education  receives  ?  and  how  many 

literary  institutions  in  the  Country  ?  50.  What  Law  with  regard  to  Religion  I 
60.  When  and  where  was  the  first  Newspaper  printed  in  the  Colonies  f 

61.  The  first  Printing-Press  established  ?  ' 

03.  When  and  where  was  a  Type  Foundry  established  ? 

63.  Who  first  pursued  the  business  of  Type^Jounding  1 

64.  When  ana  where  wak  the  National  Mint  estabhshed  7    65.  Who  are  the  in- 

habitants of  the  United  States  ? 

66.  bi  which  States  are  the  whites  of  English  descent. 

67.  In  which  are  they  of  Dutch  ?    68.  In  which  of  German,  and  which  of  French 

descent  ?  60.  What  other  Europeans  ?  70.  How  do  the  Indians  gradually 
decrease?  71.  Face  of  the  Country  ?  73.  Soil?  73.  What  of  the  Valley  of 
the  Mississippi?  74.  What  said  of  its  increase  of  population?  75.  What 
are  the  principal  ranges  of  Mountains  ?  76.  What  is  the  course  of  the  Green 
Mountains  ?    77.  Describe  the  Alleghany  ridge  and  its  branches. 

78.  The  Ozark  Mountains  ?    70.  The  Rocky  Mountains  ? 

80.  Where  are  the  loftiest  peaks?  81.  What  said  of  the  Lakes?  8B.  Where  are 
the  most  celebrated  Lakes  ?    83.  Which  are  they  ?    84.  What  Bays  ? 

85.  What  Sounds?    86.  Islands? 

87.  What  are  the  Rivers  of  New-England?  88.  Of  the  Middle  States  ?  80.  Of 
the  Southern  States  ?    00.  Of  the  South- Western  ? 

01.  What  other  large  Rivers  ?  OS.  How  are  many  of  the  Rivers  and  Lakes  con- 
nected?   03.  Describe  the  Cumberiand  road.    04.  What  fUrther  said  of  it  ? 

05.  By  whopi,  and  at  whose  expense  constructed?     06.  Its  length,  and  what 

continuation  contemplated    07.  Which  are  the  commercial  Cities  ? 

06.  What  other  inland  Towns  ? 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 

Bound  the  United  States  ?  Latitude  and  Longitude  ?  From  its  situation  what 
must  be  its  Climate  ?  What  chain  of  Lakes  on  the  North  ?  What  ones  he 
entirely  within  the  United  States  ?  Where  does  the  Connecticut  rise  and 
empty,  and  between,  and  through  what  States  does  it  run  ?  Where  does  the 
Potomac  empty  ?  and  what  States  are  divided  by  the  Savannah  ?  The  Chata- 
hoochy?  The  Ohio?  The  Wabash?  Where  does  the  Mississippi  rise  and  empty, 
and  wtiat  States  divide  ?    What  branches  receive  ?    Where  does  the  Missouri 

.  rise  and  empty  ?  and  what  State  or  States  passes  through  ?  The  Red  River  ? 
The  Arkansas  ?  The  Cumberland  ?  Tennessee  ?  What  is  the  course  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  ?  and  of  what  great  chain  are  they  a  continuati<m  ?  The 
Alleghany,  and  what  States  pass  through  ?  What  names  have  the  sev^^l 
ridges  ?     What  large  Gulf  south  of  the  United  States  ?  and  what  Riven 
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^oes  A  f«ceive  I  Where  is  .Chesapeake  Bay  ?  and  wfaat  Riven  empty  into 
it;  The  Delaware  Bay  ?  Wliere  is  Cape  Hatteras ?  What  other  O^s  oa 
the  Coast?  What  Inlands  on  the  Coast  t  Which  State  is  the  largest?  aiHf 
which  the  smallest  ?  What  is  the  Capital  «f  each  State,  and  bow  situated  ? 
Whero  are  the  great  eommercial  cities  situated,  viz.  New-York,  New-Orleens, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore,  Cliarleston,  Savannah,  Mobile,  Providence^ 
Portland,  and  Newburyport  ?  How  is  Florida  situated?  Michigan  Tenitwy  f 
District  of  Columbia  ?  Arkansas  Territory  ?  North  West  Territory  ?  Mis- 
souri and  Oregon  Territories  2  Where  are  the  Falls  of  Niagara  ?  The  Falls  of 
St.  Anthony  ?  St.  Marv's  Falls  ?  Coboes  Falls  ?  Trenton  Falls  ?  Genesee 
Falls?    Falls  of  the  Missouri? 


MAINE. 

1.  Maiivb,  situated  at  the  north-enst  comer  of  the  Unioa,  lies  chiefiv 
between  the  loi^itude  of  66^  49'  and  71<^  4'  west^  and  43^  5'  and 
47®  20'  north  latitude. 

2.  This  state  has  210  miles  sea.coast,  while  its  length  on  the  northern 
iirontier,  from  east  to  west,  is  280  miles. 

3.  The  boundary  between  Maine  and  British  America,  has  long  been 
a  subject  of  dispute.  Agreeably  to  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  in  1830,  the 
subject  was  referred  to  Uie  King  of  the  Netherlands,  whose  decision 
was  unsatisfactory.  Its  length,  from  north  to  south,  is  210  miles :  and 
should  its  boundaries  be  settled  by  the  decision  referred  to,  would 
comprise  an  srea  of  about  32,000  square  miles. 

4.  It  is  divided  into  ten  Counties,  which  arc  subdivided  into  town, 
ships. 

5.  The  surface  of  Maine  is  rough  and  broken,  bat  not  mountainousl 

6.  The  country  on  the  coast  has  a  poor  soil ;  but  inland,  on  the 
rivers,  it  is  productive. 

7.  The4>rincipal  Psoduckoxs  of  Maine  ar^  Indian  corn,  wheat,  rye^ 
barley,  Jlax,  and  gra»9, 

6.  As  a  greater  part  of  the  State  is  eovered  with  forests,  lumber 
is  the  principal  article  of  export ;  besides  whieh,  are  jiak,  sione^Ume^ 
potash,  beef,  and  pork. 

9.  The  Biners  abound  in  exeeUeni  salmon,  and  the  Jutheries  on  the 
coast  are  very  extensive. 

10.  From  her  long  line  of  sea-eoast  and  her  navigable  rivers, 
Maine  enjoys  great  advantage*  for  eommsrce,  manufactures,  and  ship, 
building,  and  her  numerous  streams  afford  great  water-power  for  ma. 
chinery. 

11.  The  Clknaie  is  subject  to  great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  yet 
is  very  healthy ;  and  the  winters,  though  cold  and  long,  are  generally 
cerene. 

12.  The  principal  Rivbbs  are  the  JSt,  Croix,  or  Fassamaquoddi^ 
Saco,  Penobscot,  St.  John*s,  Kennebec,  and  Androscogghu 

13.  The  Bats  are,  Cases,  Penobscot,  FrenchnunCs,  Machias,  and 
Fassamaquoddy. 

14.  The  Lakes  are  numerous  but  small ;  the  principal  are,  MoosS' 
headi  XTmbagog,  Sehoodie,  Sebago,  and  Chesuneook. 

is.  The  Islands  are.  Long  Island,  Deer  Island,  Mount  Desert^ 
Seguin,  Fox  IMsmds,  and  Graml  Menan, 
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IC  Tht  Oitor  9f  PtriUmi,  th€i  fenner  Capitd,  m  th«  hgyK  fim  in 
A0  State.  It  u  beaotifiitty  ntoated  on  a  proinootorT  m  Caaeo  Bbj,  !• 
ifdl  bwh,  and  poaeawoa  an  •Jctenahre  trade.    PopulatiM  1S,G00. 

17.  AomisrA,  on  the  Keonebee  River,  ie  now  the  Ceptfe/  of  the  State. 
Popqiatioii,  S»980. 

18.  flUlaipelli  oa  the  Kennebec*  40  miles  from  its  montii,  br  a 
j^eaaant  town,  and  haa  a  jkwridilng  trade.    PopolatioB,  3^364. 

19.  Baik,  on  the  Kennebec,  ISnilea  froin  its  movtii,  haa  conaidera. 
ble  commerce.    Population,  3,770. 

SO.  &M,  at  the  month  of  the  Saco  River,  near  its  falls,  is  well  mtu. 
ated  for  commerce,  and  has  several  manufitctories.    Population,  3,200. 

91.  Bamg0r^  on  Penobeoot  River,  is  a  very  flourishinf  town,  and 
has  an  extensive  trade.  The  popnlation  has  nq^^y  incrMsed,  and  is 
«ow  about  5,500* 

99.  Btutgortf  the  most  easterly  town  in  the  United  States,  situated 
on  Moose  Island,  in  Passamaqnoddy  Bay,  with  a  large  and  eonamo. 
diooshaibour.    P<qmlation,  3,400 

93.  KttMehmnk,  on  the  river  of  that  name,  is  extensively  employed 
in  manufactures,  and  haa  an  extensive  trade  in  lumber  and  fish. 
Population,  9,330. 

94.  OMfme,  on  the  east  side  of  Penobscot  Bay,  has  an  excellent 
haibottr,  which  is  never  frozen.  This  town  was  taken  by  the  Britisb 
during  ^e  late  war,  but  surrendered  by  the  peace  of  1814.  Fopnia. 
tion,  1,155. 

95.  The  CotUgtM  in  this  State  are,  Bowdoin  College,  at  Brunswick ; 
the  Baptist  Colleges,  at  Augusta  and  Waterville ;  Bangor  Theological 
Seminary ;  the  Wesleyan  Seminary,  at  Readfield,  and  Gardiner  l^rceum. 

96.  /fiC0f;pors(«d  Aeadtmita,  and  PukHie  and  PrttNits  Schoeist  arc 
numerous  and  respectable. 

97.  The  MnnouLS  are  trsn  and  lead.  Marhls^  grmmi€,  and  slate 
are  Umkd  in  various  parta.  At  Tftsmasfwi  and  Ctimdtm  are  extensive 
lime  werke. 

98.  At  a  place  called  /ndtm  (Hd  Thwn,  en  Penobscot  River,  is  the 
remnant  of  an  Indian  tribe,  about  300  in  number,  who,  though  retain, 
ing  the  Indian  character,  profess  the  Catholic  religion. 

99.  HimKntTd — ^Ih  1639,  a  grant  of  land  was  made  to  iSKr  Ferdumndo 
Chrgee,  comprehending  the  tract  between  the  Piscataqua  and  Navi. 
^awanoc,  on  the  south  and  west,  and  the  Sagadahoc  and  Kennebec, 
on  the  east,  with  the  adjacent  islands,  and  Capunae,  now  Martha's 
l^neyard. 

'  30.  By  this  gfsfit  the  territory  received  the  name  of  the  Prmrinee 
ef  ilfSmie,  whi<m  title  it  retained  till  tha  Revolution,  when  it  was  eaBed 
Uie  Dkiriei  •/  JITsmm. 

31.  Gorges  died,  and  his  ^nmdson  sold  the  property  to  the  Cokmy 
«f  Massachusetts,  to  which  it  was  annexed  till  1890,  when  it  was 
admitted  into  the  Union. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  BXAinN4TION. 

1.  Bow  is  BUiaa  litaatedf  %  What  searcoast  has  Maine  7  and  its  hnUA 
from  Bast  to  West  7  3.  Why  cannot  iu  exact  area  bo  determined  1  4.  Bsw 
many  Coonties  has  it  1 

i.  WhattetlwftcooftheCoantiy?    &  SaUf    7.  PvedaetteBsT 


«.  Principal  aiticl^of  «]9Prt?    8.  wnM^oOier  axtkteJ    9.  IVhU  a»  tlw  Aivwn 

MM>ttnd  tat  ?    10.  What  natural  advantage  for  Conunerce  does  this  8tat« 

afford; 
41.    Cliaate?    19.  Bivers?    13.  Bays?    H.  Lakas  t    lS;MaiMla!   M.  Daacribe 

Portland.    17.  Augusta.   1&  HaUoweil.   91.  Baoftor.    19.  Bath.  M.  CasfeinB. 

32.  Eastport.    iS.  Kennebunk.    20.  Saco. 
25.  What  CoUeges  !    SO.  What  other  Schools  ?    S7.  What  Minerals  ? 
28.  What  remains  of  Indians  1 

j^.  W^en  and  by  whom  was  a  giant  of  Maine  ebtained?  and  what  was  the 
^'        extent  1    90.  9y  what  same  was  it  then  known  ?  Bow  long  did  it  retain  it  ? 

end  wb«et  was  it  sifterwaxda  called  ?    31 .  When  admitted  into  the  Ikiion  1 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP, 

Bound  Maine  1  What  Riv«r  forms  part  of  the  Eastern  BomMlary  ?  Where  does 
it  rise  7  Its  course  1  Where  empty  I  What  River  forms  the  Western 
Boundary  1  Where  does  it  rise  ?  Where  empty  ?  What  Biver  rises  in 
Mooeehead  Lake  ?  Where  empty  ?  What  one  in  Lake  TJmbagog  ?  Where 
does  the  Penobscot  rise  and  empty  1  MThat  Ri^r  of  New-Branswick  has  its^ 
source  in  Maui»  ?  Where  does  the  Saco  vise  and  empty  1  What  branches 
has  the  Penobscot  ?  Hie  Kennebec  ?  Where  are  the  following  Towns,  in 
what  part  of  the  State  and  on  what  Rirers  are  they  z  Augusta  ?  Hallowell  ? 
Bathi  Kennebankl  Saoet  Brunswick?  Bangor?  Wafterville?  Norridge- 
wockl.  Paris?    Warren?    Gardiner? 

Where  are  the  following  sea-ports,  in  what  part  of  th«  Btate,  and  how  aituated : 
Portland?  Wtscasset?  Waldoborougfa ?  Castine  ?  York?  Belfast?  East- 
port?  Lobec?  Maohias?  Where  is  Camden?  Thomaston?  Vasalbo-' 
rough?  Passamaquoddy  Bay?  Madiias?  Oasco  ?  Penobecot?  French- 
roan's?  Whece  are  Grand  Menan ?  Long?  Mount  Desert?  Seguin?  Pox 
Islands  ?  Where  is  Moosehead  Lake  ?  Lake  TJmbagog  ?  Schoodic  ?  Sebagot  ? 
Chesuncoofc  ?  What  Mouatains  in  tite  Northern  part  of  the  State  ?  Where 
is  Mount  Kitabdin  ? 


NEW-HAMPSfflRE. 


1.  Nsw.HAMPSimui  poMMflM  but  18  miles  0ea<«oa«t,  which  is  in. 
dented  with  numeroue  inlets. 

2.  Its  Ungthf  from  north  to  south,  is  168  milea,  and  its  mean  hremdtk 
90  miles. 

3.  It  is  divided  into  eight  Counties. 

4.  The  CoufUry,  along  the  sea^^Ktast,  is  sandy  and  level ;  yet,  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  coast,  the  countiy  rises  hy  gradaal  elevations, 
terminating,  in  the  interior,  in  lofry  mountains. 

5.  The  WJkiU  Mmntaintf  which  pervade  the  Staile,  contain  the 
loftiest  summits  in  the  United  States,  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

6.  The  highest  peak  is  ^fotifit  Waskingtonf  6,342  feet  high,  andr 
may  be  seen  many  leagues  at  sea. 

7.  The  other  principal  peaks  are  MnmU  Adamt,  J^ermn,  PUa- 
tantj  MootehiUoek,  Grand  Mtmadnaekf  .FWrnJUm,  and  Monroe, 

8.  The  scenery  in  these  mountains  is  wonderfiilly  pieturesque-:  their 
summits  are  covered  with  show  most  of  the  year,  for  which  they  have 
been  styled,  by  travellers,  the  Switxerland  of  America. 

9.  The  Notek  ia  the  Wluie^  Mountains  is  considered  one  of  the 
greatest  curiosities  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 

10.  The  mountain,  which  otherwise  would  be  a  continued  range,  is 
cloven  quite  down  to  the  base,  afS:>rc&ig  a  passage  for  a  road  and  the 
waters  of  the  Saco.    The  entrance  to  this  cavern  is  formed  by  two 

IS 
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r  rocks,  ■teDdmc  at  i]ie  dutaooe  of  SI  Aei  a|iat,  die 
)  had  the  other  13  leet  high. 

11.  Tho  n— rout  Simif,  wkh  thMr  hranehea,  oSbrd 
wrtor-powor  i»r  owH»  tad  mmtimfaetmrief,  and  the  people  mre  e: 
Mppiged  m  the  mannfecture  of  coUra  and  woattem  ehiktwui 
Mid  to  he  eqoal  to  thooe  of  Kiddemimater. 

Ifi.  PWtMiMf  A,  OB  a  penurala  at  the  Buraih  of  tiie  _     __ 

the  largeat  town,  and  the  only  lea^rt  in  the  State,  ila  haibw  im 
oae  mihe  finest  in  the  world,  and  is  never  iroxen.  It  is  eztfaaiTely- 
engaged  in  commerce,  and  ia  noted  for  sfaip-hailding.  Here  ia  m. 
United  Statea  N sfy.Yard.    Population,  8,0Qfr. 

12.  CoMooxn,  on  the  weet  ride  of  the  Merrimack,  is  dte  CapUmt  a€ 
the  State,  a  pleasaat  town,  containing  the  State  PriiMii  and 
bandsorae  edifices.    Popnteden,  4,006. 

14.  The  other  Teiwna  of  note  are,  Dover,  Bxtter,  Jmkent^  Bm 
HameHUa,  Lmdonderry,  WalpoU,  and  Chariulmnu 

15.  The  Laui  in  this  State  are  Wiaudpimofee,  the  head-waftera  of 
the  Merrimack,  and  remarkable  for  its  romantie  scenery; 

IC  Lak€  UMagpg,  partly  in  this  State  and  party  in  Maaae,  besides 
Sftum  Lake,  <Skma>ee,  (ktifee,  Sit^ortft,  and  Caimectiemi,  which  last 
ia  the  chief  source  of  the  Comieeticut  River. 

17.  Iktrtmauik  OMege,  at  Hanover,  founded  in  1770,  and  PkUUp^ 
Aomitmy,  at  Exeter,  are  weU  endowed,  and  are  highly  respectable 
and  flourishing  institutions. 

18.  Academies  and  FubUe  Sckif9U  are  numerous  in  all  parts  of  the 


19.  CtMrwgmtwmUitis  are  most  numerous;  berides  which  are  J^ 
tiifs,  Mgtkodm^,  PrssAyfcnana,  J^tMopaiuma,  ITmlorfosit,  JMendt^ 
and  Uni9er»tdiH9. 

90.  The  People  of  New.Hampehire  are  almost  exclusively  of  English 
dasotnt.  Thsf  afoindnatrioua,  wafLinformed,  and  enterprising,  and 
are  extenrively  engaged  in  commerce,  agricuhare  and  die  fisheries. 

50.  H!mmf9^>'4nl9a%JohnMa9mntkAJFerdmmii^ 
a  patent  of  t)iis  Country,  which  they  called  Laconia. 

ftSk.  The  first  settlements  were  attempted  at  Dover  and'Exetcfr,  1023. 

5IS.  It  was  three  thnes  plaeed  UBder  the  government  of  Massachu. 
aaita«  ffom  106SI  to  1741,  whMi  a  final  separation  to<^  place.  Thia 
State,  with  many  others^  salfi^red  nrach  from  the  Ittdum  wars. 

5M.  In  tbis  Slaita  aM  found  gnmite  and  ssafMtotie,  quarried  ainl 
wionwht  in  .groat  ouantitkNr^'  Umemteme,  and  mm  ore;  said  to  be  the 
f&eheat  in  the  wOild. 


iffjMnsyosm  fob  BzamNhTKMi. 

1.  lMisfr«xt«iit  of  tea^oast  has  this  State  ?    9.  Vti  lengtii  and  breadth! 

a.  bilo-bow  mtfeiy  OMmtiea  is  it  divided  T  ^^ 

4.  Face  of  the  coiintfy  I 

6.  Mountaint.    6.  What  lofty  peak  1    7.  What  other  saataMtt  I 

t.  What  the  tcenenr  in  these  mountains? 

•.  What  nataral  curiosity  1    10.  Deaeribe  it. 
11;  What  advaiHafes  do  the  Rivera  affurd,  and  what  Mamiiictnieaf 
1%  Describe  Portsmouth.    13.  Concord.    14.  What  other  towns ! 
lA'*  What  of  Lake  Winnipisiogee  ?    16.  Dmbasof  ?    What  other  Lakes  f 
m^Desetibe  Sartmonth  GoUege,  and  PhilllpeNkcademy .    18.  What  other  achoola  1 


VERMdHt. 


19l  What  flUfiiMii  dMoniMtloM  T   M.  IVHaiC  of  tiM  »Mpie1 
91.  Who  test  obtaiMd  ft  gi«i|l(rf  this  State? 
St.  Whore  was  the  first  settlemeiit  attempted  in  this  State  7 
9S.  What  Airther  said  of  its  history  ?    94.  What  Minerals  ? 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  ICAP. 

Bound  New-Hampshire.    Between  what  latitudes  and  lon^udes  dotsi  it  lie  f 

What  large  Town  on  the  Coast,  and  how  situated  ?  How  is  Concord  sftuatod  ? 
f^x  Itowaie  Plymouth,  Dover,  Exeter,  Amherst,  Hanover,  Haverhill,  Londonderry, 
Charlestowo,  Keene,  Wa^ie,  and  Gilinaaton  situated  ?  What  is  the  oMMt 
northerly  Town  in  the  State  ? 

What  Biver  forms  the  western  boundary  ?  Where  r|se  1  What  toanehes  has 
it  in  this  state  ?  Where  does  the  Merrimack  rise  ?  Where  empty,  sad  what 
lake  at  its  source?  Where  does  the  Piscataqua  rise  and  empty?  What  towns 

,  Ml  the  coast  ?  What  mountains  in  this  state  ?  What  course  do  they  run  ? 
Where  is  Mount  Washington  ?  What  other  range  north  of  the  White  Hills  I 
What  ftdls  into  Oie  ConnectiCttt  ?  What  Canal  around  it  ?  What  other'Canalsf 


VERMONT. 

1.  The  Cfreen  Mmmtmint,  (from  which  Vesmont  jerives  ifs  name,) 
80  called  from  their  deep  yerdare,  pervade  this  State  from  north  to 
•onth,  giving  rise  to  numerous  rivers,  dividing  those  which  fell  into  the 
Connecticut  from  those  which  empty  into  I^ke  Champlain. 

2.  The  State  is  divided  into  thirteen  Counties. 

3.  Its  length,  from  north  to  south,  is  157  miles,  and  its  mean 
breadtk  90. 

4.  The  Scenery  in  this  state  is  highly  diversified  with  hfll  and  dale, 
intersected  hy  numerous  streams  v^ich  rise  in  the  mountains,  and 
tumble  from  their  sides  in  beantifiil  and  roaring  cascades  and  water&lls. 

5.  These  streams  afTord  eirtensive  water-power  for  the  estabUsnment 
of  numerous  manufactories  of  tron,  cotton,  woolen,  paper,  and  earthen 


6.  The  SoU  b  fertile,  particularly  the  valUes  of  the  Connecticut  and 
the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain ;  and  the  sides  of  the  mountains  produce 
rich  pasture  for  numerous  flocks  of  sheepj  and  herds  of  cattle. 

7.  This  State  abounds  in  all  the  productions  of  the  New^Ekigland 
SUtes. 

8.  The  Exports  are,  pot  and  pearl  aehee,  heef,  pork,  mapie  eugar, 
Jlax,  Uve  cattle,  hutter,  and  cheeee;  the  last  two  being  particukriy 
noted  for  their  excellence. 

9.  By  means  of  Lake  Champlain  and  the  New. York  Northern 
Canal,  Vermont  enjoys  great  facilities  for  trade  wiA  New- York,  Troy, 
and  Montreal,  which  receive  most  of  the  produce  from  the  western 
portion  of  the  State ;  while  the  trade  east  of  the  mountains  centres  at 
Boston  and  Hartford. 

10.  The  CUmate  is  healthy,  but  mbjett  to  great  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold. 

11.  The  MiNEEALS  found  in  this  Statd  are  iron  ore  of  on  excellent 
quality ;  iead,  marhle,  copperas,  vaA  porcelain  clay, 

12.  The  Rivers  are  the  CSMMec(tc»f,  LamoiUe,  MMoisque,  Onion, 
and  Otter.  > 

13.  I^ke  Champlain,  between  this  State  and  New. York,  flows  by 
the  river  Chambly,  or  Sorel,  into  the  St.  Lawrence.    It  is  138  miles 


IM  VBMIONT. 

long,  and  from  1  tb  15  bnMid,  mmoimded  by  snUbiie  moimtua  ac^B^jy,  - 
and  besprinkled  with  numerous  islands,  of  which  Nwth  and   SiBmtJk 
Hero  are  the  principal. 

14.  A  water  commmucation  is  opened  between  Canada  and  ^evr. 
York,  by  means  of  the  Hudson  and  Champlain  Canal. 

15.  It  is  noted  as  the  scene  of  many  bloody  and  san^inary  contests 
during  the  I^renck  and  SembUiotutrv  ware;  and  particularly  for  a 
irietory  gained  off  Plattsbnrgh,  by  Cohxodore  McDonough,  over  a 
British  s<^uadroii»  September  11,  1814. 

16.  This  lake  receiyed  its  name  from  Sawmel  Cksmplakt,  a  French, 
man,  who  explored  it  in  1608,  and  was  afterwards  drowned  in  its  waters. 

17.  Lake  Memphremagogt  partly  in  this  State  and  partly  in  Canada, 
discharges  its  waters  into  £e  St.  Lawrence,  by  means  of  the  river  Su 
Francis. 

18.  BtwUngUm,  on  Lake  Champlain  at  the  mouth  of  Onion  River,  is 
the  most  commercial  town  in  the  State,  and  a  port  of  entry  for  foreign 
shipping.  Its  situation  commands  a  fine  prospect  of  the  lake  ;  it  has 
some  fine  buildings  and  is  the  seat  of  the  Vermont  Univereity,  Fopu. 
lation,  4,000. 

19.  Bennittgtan,  the  oldest  town  in  the  State^  was  founded  in  1749* 
It  has  numerous  factories,  and  is  noted  for  two  signal  defeats  of  the 
British,  by  Colonels  Starke  and  Wamer,  August  16,  1777.  Popula. 
tion,  3,400. 

520.  MoNTFEZJEE,  the  Capital,  on  the  Onion,  near  the  centre  jo(  the 
State,  is  a  flourishing  town,  and,  from  its  central  situation,  is  a  place 
of  some  inland  trade.    Population,  1,792. 

21.  Windeory  on  the  Connecticut,  60  miles  east  of  Montpelier,  is 
nuich  visited  for  the  magnificent  prospect  afforded  from  the  summit  of 
Mount  Ascutney,  which  overlooks  the  town,  and  is  3,500  feet  high. 

23.  Brmttleborougk,  on  the  ^Connecticut,  environed  by  picturesque 
scenery. 

23.  MMUbury,  Butland,  and  Vergennee,  on  Otter  Creek,  have  a 
brisk  trade,  and  are. extensively  engaged  in  manufactures. 

24.  The  Vermont  UnivarsitVi  at  Burlington,  founded  in  1791,  and 
Middlebury  OoUege^  at  Middlebury,  incorporated  in  1800,  are  highly 
respectable  and  well-endowed  institutions. 

25.  Aeudemie9  are  numerous,  and  every  town  is  obliged  by  law  to 
support  Public  Schools. 

26.  Congregationaliete  prevail ;  besides  which,  are  Baptists,  Metho- 
diste,  EpiscopaiUms,  and  Unitarians, 

27.  HisTOBT. — ^Vermont  was  first  explored  by  the  French,  early  in 
the  seventeenth  century ;  but  no  settlements  were  made  for  nearly  a 
hundred  years  after  the  discovery  of  the  northern  part. 

28.  The  territory  comprised  in  this  State  was  called  the  Hampshire 
Grants,  and  claimed  by  New.Hampshire  and  New- York,  causing  many 
disputes,  which  were  finally  settled  by  making  it  a  separate  State.  It 
was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1791. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

1.  WTiat  Mountains  in  this  State  ^    8.  How  many  counties  has  it? 

3.  What  its  length  and  breadth  ?    4.  Ttie  scenery  ?    5.  Manufactures  T    6.  Soil } 

7.  Productions f  8.  Export*? 
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'    «U  Bl»l*TtnBaDtHtttatodltotMb,«BdwluAmttAetiMllMc«it^ 
thellouiiUini?    10.  Glimatel    11.  BliiMnlsT  IS.  Jtwent 

J9.  Describe  Lake  Cbamplain.  What  Mands  in  it  ?  14.  Qo  w  connected  with  the 
Hudaon  and  St.  Hawrence  1  15.  What  hiatoHcal  ataociations  connected 
with  itf    14.  B7  whom  discovered  T    17.  Lake  tt'emphremaMg  T 

M   Describe  Burlington.   19.  Bennincton.    90.  Montp^er.   tl.  Windsor. 

99.  BrattleborDugfa.    S3.  What  manonctwinc  towns  T 

94.  What  Colleges,  and  when  founded?  SS.  What  Literarv  hAstitttUons  and 
Schools !    9ft.  What  religious  denominations  ?    f7.  The  history ! 

98.  What  other  historical  dicumstances,  and  when  did  Vennont  become  a  State  1 

QUESTIONS  GK  TAS  MAP. 

Bound  Tennont.    Setwedn  what  latitudes  and  longitudes  does  it^Iie  ?    What 
'  river  boonds  it  on  the  east?   What  branches  inthis  State  ?- What-lake  in  the 

north?  What  one  in  the  north-weet  ?  What  rireis  empty  into  it  ?  Where 
do  they  rise?  What  mountains  in  this  State,  and  what  course  do  they  run  ? 
— .       ,   ..      ....       ...     .      ^    .-    "^amePsRump? 

',  Guildhall,  Brattleboiough, 

are  St.  Albanli 

,Woodst»ck, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


1.  Tub  Btaxe  is  divided  into  fourteen  Counttec,  and  is  the  moet 
wealthy  and  populous,  as  well  as  the  oldest  of  Ae  New.Enf  land  Stales. 

3.  The  Face  of  the  ComOry  is  agreeaiUy  diversified  with  hill  and 
dale,  being  crossed  in  the  western  p«rt  by  the  Green  Mountains. 

3.  Cape  Codt  and  the  country  roimd  the  soath«eftst  eoast,  is  flat,  bax. 
r«i,  and  sandy. 

4*  The  Soil  in  the  interior  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Cooneeticnt,  is 
exceedingly  fertile,  affording  pastures  for  numerous  flocks,  wfaidi  con. 
stitute  A  large  portion  of  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the  State. 

5.  The  Inkubitanta  of  Massachusetts  are  chiefly  eilgfiged  in  csm. 
merce,  nuaurfacivreo,  and  JUhmg,  wlaeh  are  hei^e  more  extensively 
carried  on  than  in  any  other  State  in  the  Union, 

6.  The  RivEBs  are,  OmneotietUj^errvmack,  CharleOt  GmceriZ, JUaek 
iioJM,  MiUer'o,  Chiebupt,  DteiiUU,  Weotfitld,  and  Nouoaionie, 

7.  The  eottoi  is  indented  with  niunerous  Bats,  the  principal  of  which 
are  Maooaehuoetto,  SamotMe,  Csjpe  Cod,  Buxxard^Ot  JBoston,  and 
Plfmouik, 

8.  The  Cafes  are,  Cmpe  Cod  and  C^(m  Jumt  at  the  entrance  of  Mas. 
•Mshnsetts  Bay ;  Cape  Mtdahar  IbA  Cape  Poke. 

9.  BosTOX,  the  CapM^  of  the  State,  and  Ae  largest  town  in  New. 
Ebgland,  is  situated  <m  a  peninsida  in  MassaehuiftCtts  Bay,  and  has  one 
of  the  best  harbours  in  the  worid,  being  accessible  (m  nearly  all  sides 
for  riiipa  of  the  largest  butden,  and  neJit  to  New- York,  it  is  the  first 
oommercial  city  in  me  Union.  It  contains  many  fine  public  bmldings ; 
and  TnmanA  Hotioot  a  file  specimen  of  architecture,  is  the  handsomest 
hotel  in  &e  United  States.  The  Uterary  institutions  ofBosfdn  stand 
unrivalled  in  excellence,  for  which  the  city  has  acquired  the  i^pellation 
of  the  ^*  Literary  Bmmrium/*  Boston  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in 
1831.    Population,  61,400. 

10*  Saiemt  14mileB  firom  Boston,  was  founded  in  1697,  and  is  aweaithy 
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and  c<Hmiier«i*I  town.     PopvlMion,  12t,900.     JSeterUf  is  coulec^ied 

with  this  town  by  a  bridge.    Population,  4,079. 

11.  CkarUsUnDnt  on  Charles  River,  is  connected  with  Boston  by 
three  bridges.  It  contains  the  State  Frimn,  Bunker  HiU  Mummcmt^ 
and  a  United  States  Navy. Yard.  Population,  8,800.  Cambridge^  &I90 
on  Charles  River,  3  miles  from  Boston,  is  the  seat  of  Harvard  ^iti. 
vertity.    Population,  6,000. 

13.  NeW'Bedford^  on  Buzzard's  Bay,  57  miles  south  of  Boston,  is 
extensively  engaged  in  the  yokaU  and  codfi&ktriet.    Population,  7,6O0. 

13.  Glffueftert  on  the  south  side  of  Cape  Ann,  carrier  on  extennve 
fifkerUf,    Population,  7,600. 

14.  LOW0U,  situated  on  the  Merrimack  at  Pawtucket  Falls,  hns 
grown  up  in  consequence  of  its  manufactures,  since  1813,  from  an 
inconsiderable  village,  to  be  a  wealthy  and  populous  town,-  and  is  soane. 
times  styled  the  Manehetter  of  America.     Population,  6,500. 

15.  Newhmrwortj  on  the  Merrimack  two  miles  from  1}ie  sea,  was 
formerly  one  of  the  first  commercial  towns  in  New.England ;  but  in 
1811,  it  was  desolated  by  fire,  from  which  it  has  .nearly  recovered. 
Population,  6,400. 

16.  At  Jtytm,  10  miles  north  of  Boston,  is  a  barren  peninsula,  called 
Nakanty  a  place  of  fashionable  resort  in  summer,  for  the  the  benefit  of 
the  sea  air  and  bathing.  This  town  is  also  noted  for  the  manufacture 
of  sftoet,  extensive  iron  uiorks,  and  chocolate  factory.   Population,  6,300. 

17.  Worcegter,  the  largest  town  in  the  interior  of  the  State,  cod. 
tains  the  Library  of  the  Antiouarian  Society,  consiiiting  of  6000  toI. 
umes.  It  is  connected  with  Providence  by  BiacksUme  Cofiol,  45  miles 
long.     Population,  5,000. 

18.  Plymouth,  on  Plsrmouth  harbour,  is  remarkable  as  being  the 
spot  where  the  foirefathero  of  New.England  landed  in  December,  1620. 
The  rock  on  which  they  first  alighted  is  conveyed  up  into  the  town, 
and  pointed  out' to  travellers  as  a  curiosity.    Population,  4,700. 

19.  Sjpri$igfieldt  on  the  Connecticut,  88  mUes  west  of  Boston,  eon. 
tarns,  besides  extensive  manufactories,  the  United  Statee  Ar^enal^ 
which  was  attacked  by  the  rebels  under  Skeye,  in  1780,  but  were  8«c- 
cessfully  repulsed  by  Lincoln  and  Shepherd. 

20.  The  oth^  manufacturing  towns  are,  Brighton,  Watertawn^ 
Waltham,  Gleuceeter,  Taunton,  Fall  Fiver,  Haverhill,  Pittefield,  Lemox^ 
Ipowieh,  and  a  number  of  others  rapidly  increasing. 

21.  The  Climate  is  similar  to  the  other  New.England  States,  yet 
the  towns  on  the  east  are  greatly  exposed  to  north.east  winds. 

23.  Nantucket,  an  island  and  county  of  Massachusetts,  situated  90 
miles  south  of  Cape  Cod,  is  principally  inhabited  by  Friends,  who  are 
extensively  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery.  Nantucket  is  the  only  town. 
Population,  8,000. 

23.  Martha*e  Vineyard,  which,  with  the  Elizabeth  Islands,  com. 
prises  Duke's  County,  lies  west  of  Nantucket.  Edgartawn  is  the  only 
place  of  importance,  and  has  an  excellent  h^gtrbour. 

24.  EUxaheth  IHande  lie  neftrer  the  coast,  are  about  16  in  number, 
but  few  inhabited. 

25.  Plum  lelandj  connected  to  Newburyport  by  a  bridge,  is  much 
resorted  to  for  the  vast  quantities  of  plums  with  which  it  abounds. 

26.  Mount  Tom  and  Mount  H4lyoke,  near  Northampton,  are  much 
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▼imted  for  their  sublime  and  picturesque  scenenr.  Saddle  Mountain, 
in  VTilliamstown ;  Taeonie,  in  Sheffield ;  and  Waehusett,  in  Princetoh, 
are   lofty  summits. 

57.  In  Adams  there  is  a  Natural  Bridge  over  the  Hoosich  river. 

58.  In  Dighion  there  is  a  rock  on  Taunton  River,  on  which  is  a 
hieroglyphic  inscription.  > 

29.  Harvard  Univertity,  at  Cambridge,  three  miles  from  Boeton,  is 
tlie  oldest  seminary  of  learning  in  the  United  States ;  it  was  founded 
in  1638,  and  in  point  of  wealth  and  means  of  education,  is  the  first 
literary  institution  in  America. 

30.  WiUian^  College,  at  Williamstown,  founded  in  1773,  is  a  well- 
endowed  and  respectable  iastitution. 

31.  Amherst  College  is  located  at  Amherst,  85  miles  west  of  Boston. 

32.  Philliptf  Academy,  at  Andover,  founded  in  1778,  is  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  United  States,  and  has  a  Theologieal  Seminary  connected 
with  it,  founded  in  1808. 

33.  There  are,  besides  those  enumerated,  56  Incorporated  Acade^ 
mies  in  the  State  ;  among  which.  Bound  Hill  School,  at  Northampton, 
and  Berkahire  Gymnasium,  at  Pittsfield,  stand  conspicuous. 

34.  The  most  numerous  denomination  are  Congregationalists,  (of 
whom  about  three-fourths  are  Calmnists  and  one-fourth  Unitarians,'i 
besides  which,  are  Baptists,  Methodists,  Episcopalians,  Friends,  and 
some  Shakers. 

35.  Middlesex  Canal,  from  Boston  to  Chelmsford,  90  miles  long ; 
Fawtueket  Canal,  around  Pawtucket  Falls,  in  the  Merrimack,  and 
Blaekstone  Canal,  from  Worcester  to  Providence,  R.  I,,  are  works  of 
great  utility. 

36.  The  Quiney  SaH-JRoad,  from  Quincy  to  Boston,  is  the  first 
work  of  the  kind  completed  in  the  United  States. 

37.  Iron  is  wrought  in  great  abmidance,  and  extensive  quarries  of 
white  marble  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  State. 

38.  The  people  are  almost  exclusively  of  English  descent,  retaining, 
in  many  respects,  the  manners  and  customs  of  their  pilgrim  forefathers. 

39.  History. — ^The  first  English  settlement  attempted  in  New-Eng- 
land, was  made  by  a  Colony  of  Puritans,  consisting  of  101  persons, 
who  fled  from  intolerance  at  home,  to  enjoy  an  asylum  in  the  wilds  of 
America. 

40.  Salem  was  settled  by  a  party  of  adventurers  under  Governor 
Endicott,  in  1638.  In  1630,  they  received  an  accession  of  emigrants, 
a  party  of  whom,  the  same  year  founded  Boston,  These  settlers  were 
denominated  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  who  immediately  became 
incorporated  with  the  Plymouth  Company, 

41.  These  were  the  parent  stock,  from  which  the  other  New-England 
Colonies  were  planted. 

42.  In  the  French  and  Colonial  vsar,  Massachusetts  bore  an  active 
part,  and  in  this  State  the  first  sparks  of  the  fire  of  the  American 
Bevolution  were  kindled;  and  the  active  measures  which  It  adopted  to' 
resist  the  unjust  measures  of  Great  Britain,  led  the  Ministry  to  con- 
sider her  the  nursery  of  revolt. 

43.  The  fields  of  Lexington  and  Concord,  are  memorable  as  being 
the  scene  where  the  contest  for  Independence  began.  The  first  blood 
tliat  was  spilled  for  the  cause  of  American  Freedom,,  was  shed  on  the 
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pUiM  9i  LaxkftMi,  April  19,  1775»  aad  the  batAe  of 

wfhidh  ahartlT  followed,  oper^ed  ae  a  bright  ezenqde  to 

Coloniee,  and  Moused  them  to  ezeitioiie  which  terminated  in  their 

Independence. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMmATHW. 

1.  Into  koWMUKjreooiitiMia  this  State  4ivid«dt 

t.  Ftee  of  the  OQuntir,  and  wlwt  noontaiiis  f   3,4.  Soa? 

ft.  What  an  tba  mhihittnH  chieSy  eo^torad  in!    «.  R&veisT    7.  What  ef  Hm 

Coast?   8.  Capes. 

•.  Deseribe  Boston.     10.  Salen.     11.  Chsrlestown  and  CamMdfe.     IS.  Neir- 

Bedford.    IS.  Olencester.    M.  LoweU.    15.  Newboryport.     le.  Lywi,  aad 

what  place  of  rssort  near  it.  17.  Worcester.   18.  Flypoiith.   19.  BprincMd. 

90.  What otnermaoafactiiring towns ?    91.  Climate 7 

99.  Describe  Nantucket.    Its  chief  town.    What  do  the  people  porsve  for  a  Utc- 

lihoedl    99.  Martha's  Vineyaid?   Whattown? 
94.  KUaabeth Islands 7    99.  Plum  Islandt 

96.  Describe  the  principal  mountain  peaks. 

97.  What  curiosity  in  Adams  T    98.  What  in  Digfaton ! 

90.  Describe  Harvard  University.    SO.  WIDiaas'  CoUege.    31.  Amherst  CoUece. 

89.  FUUipe*  Academy.    What  institution  connected  with  it  ? 

SS.  How  many  incorporated  Academies,  end  what  the  most  noted  I 

34.  What  relicious  denominations!    39.  What  Canals t    88.  What  other  woikof 

art?    37.  What  minerals! 
38.  Fion  whom  ars  the  inhabitants  descended,  end  where  was  the  irat  Bnfiish 
settlement  attempted !    30.  Br  whom  !    What  iadoce<l  them  to  lemove  to 
this  country  !   40  Who  were  the  Massachusetta  Bay  Colony,  and  when  did 
they  become  incorporated  with  the  Plymouth  Company  ! 
41.  Whence  came  the  settlers  of  the  other  New-Entfland-Coloniea ! 
49.  Repeat  What  is  said  of  MassacbnsetU  during  the  French  and  Rerolutionaiy 
wars!    43.  Where  was  the  first  battle  fought,  aad  how  did  this  operate  on 
the  other  Colonies ! 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 
Bound  Massachusetts.  Between  what  latitudes  and  longitudes  does  it  lie  ? 
What  large  bay  on  the  east  ?  What  capes  has  it !  What  large  peninsula  on 
the  south-east  7  Where  is  Buxxard's  Bay !  What  town  on  it !  What  towns 
on  Cape  Cod!  Where  Provincetown 7  What  rirer  in  the  western  part? 
What  branches  has  this  rirer  on  the  east,  and  what  on  the  west !  Where  do 
Concord,  Charles,  aad  Mystic  rivers  rise  and  empty?  Where  is  the  Merri- 
mack! What  large  town  at  its  mouth !  How  is  Boston,  the  capital  situated! 
Gloucester?  Lvnn!  Marblehead!  Salem!  What  other  towns  on  the  cosst ! 
Where  are  the  following  towns :  Ipswich,  Brighton,  Watertown,  Waltham,  Fall 

River,  Taunton,  Haverhill,  Troy,  Pittsfield,  Lenox,  Worcester,  Dedham  ? 
Where  are  Cambridge,  Exeter,  Andover,  Amherst,  Williamstown,  Northampton, 

Beverly,  Greenfield,  and  Concord ! 
Where  is  Cape  Malabar!    CapePoge!    Where  are  Nantucket !  Msrtha*s  Vine- 
yard?   Elisabeth  Islands  ?    Plum  Island?    What  lofty  mountains  near  North- 
'    Where  is  Saddle  Mountain  ?    Taconic?    Wachusett?    Where  sre 
IX,  Blackstone,  and  Pawtucket  canals !  Where  is  Quincy  rail-rosd  ? 


ampton! 
BCiddlese; 


RHODE  ISLAND. 


1.  The  average  length  of  this  State,  from  north  to  south,  is  49 
miles,  and  its  mean  breadth  29,  being  the  smallest  State  in  the  Union. 

2.  It  is  divided  into  five  Counties. 

3.  NarraganMet  Bay,  which  sets  up  from  the  Atkntic  between 
points  Seaconet  and  Judith,  is  a  beautiful  expanse  of  water,  30  miles 
long,  and  from  1  to  15  broad,  embosoming  many  fertile  Islands ;  the 
prine^  are,  Shode  Idand,  Canonicttt,  and  Fntdenee. 
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.    4.-  The  whole  State  has  a  Climate  generally  milder  and  more  uniform 
than  the  other  New-England  States. 

5.  Mkode  Island,  at  the  entrance  of  Narraganset  Bay,  is  a  beautiful 
fertile  island,  15  miles  long  and  2^  wide.  The  surface  is  agreeably 
diversified,  ye^  entirely  divested  of  trees,  the  whole  island  having  been 
laid  waste  by  the  British,  during  the  Revolution.  Newport  end  Ports- 
mouth are  the  oldest  towns  on  the  Island. 

6.  Canonicut,  west  of  Rhode  Island,  7  miles  long  and  1  broad,  is  a 
beautiful  island.  At  the  -  southern  point  is  a  light.house.  Jamestown 
is  the  chief  place. 

7.  Prudence,  north  of  Canonicut,  and  nearly  equal  in  size,  is  a  fer. 
tile  island.  These  islands  enjoy  u  milder  Climate  than  the  rest  of  the 
State. 

8.  Block  Island,  10  miles  south  of  Point  Judith,  has  a  light-house  on  it. 

9.  Mount  Hope  Bay,  an  eastern  arm  of  Narraganset  Bay,  is  cele. 
brated  in  the  early  history  of  New-England,  as  the  residence  of  King 
Philip,  the  Narraganset  Chief. 

10.  In  Charlestown  are  the  remains  of  the  once  great  and  powerful 
Narragansets,  now  reduced  to  4000  souls.  They  profess  the  Baptist 
religion,  and  have  a  Church  and  Schools. 

11.  Narraganset  Bay  receives  most  of  the  rivers  of  Rhode  Island, 
which  are  all  small. 

12.  jCharles  River  risies  in  Warden's  Pond,  and  flowing  a  south-west 
course  takes  the  name  of  Patocatuck,  divides  this  State  from  Con. 
neeticut,  and  empties  into  Long  Island  Sound,  at  Stonington.  Wood 
Ewer  is  its  principal  branch. 

13.  Iron  ore  is  very  abundant,  and  great  quantities  of  marble  and 
free-stone  abound  here ;  also,  extensive  coal  mines. 

14.  The  chief  Towws  are,  Providence  and  Newport,  the  Capitals ; 
Bristol,  Pawtucket,  Warwick,  Scituate,  and  Coventry. 

15.  PaoviDENCKf  situated  on  Providence  River,  at  the  head  of  Nar- 
raganset  Bay,  30  miles  north  of  Newport,  and  40  south-west  of  Boston, 
is'the  second  city  in  New-England,  and  one  of  the  most  wealthy  and 
flourishing  in  the  United  States.  It  is  built  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
over  which  is  a  commodious  bridge.  The  city  is  generally  well  huilt, 
and  has  many  handsome  public  edifices.  In  the  city  anil  the  surround- 
ing district  are  numerous  manufacturing  establishmenis,  which  contri- 
bute greatly  to  the  trade  and  importance  of  the  place.  It  is  the  seat 
of  Brown  University,  the  only  College  in  the  State,  incorporated  in 
1764.  It  also  contains  a  large  and  respectable  Boarding  School,  sup. 
ported  by  the  Society  of  Friends. 

16.  Newport  is  situated  on  the  island  of  Rhode  Island,  on  one  of  the 
finest  harbours  in  the  world,  surroimded  by  picturesque  scenery.  It 
is  defended  by  three  forts,  and  on  an  island  in  front  of  the  town,  is  a 
Military  Hospital,  belonging  to  the  United  States.  It  was  more  popu. 
(bus  berore  the  Revolution,  than  at  present.  For  many  years  its  trade 
has  been  diverted  to  New- York,  and  Providence,  but  latterly  its  com- 
merce has  considerably  revived.  Its  climate  is  healthy  and  salubrious, 
and  the  town  is  much  visited  by  fashionables  and  invalids,  during  the 
summer  months.    Population,  8,000. 

Obs. — The  Legislature  meets  alternately  at  Providence,  Newpoit, 
South  Kingaton;  Bristol,  and  East  Greenwich. 
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17.  Wmnoick^  10  inile^  south  of  Pnmdmiee,  is  a  flonriahin^  town, 
with  considerable  commerce,  and  is  extensively  engaged  in  mmmufkc- 
tures.    Population,  5,600. 

18.  Pawtueket,  on  Pawtucket  River,  is  principaQy  in  Rhode  lalaiid, 
and  partly  in  Massachusetts.  The  Rhode  Island  portion  is  in  JVorift 
Providenee.  Here  are  extensive  nuamfacturing  establiskmeHim,  par- 
ticularly in  cotton,  iron,  and  machinery.    Population,  5,000. 

19.  Bristol^  15  miles  north  of  Newport,  on  Narraganset  Bay,  has 
an  excellent  harbour,  and  a  considerable  trade  with  the  West  biciiea. 
Population,  4,000. 

30.  At  SlatervUle  are  extensive  manufaetoriea  of  cotton. 

21.  The  iSStote  abounds  in  excellent  water-power,  affording  sites  for 
machinery ;  and  a  greater  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in 
manufactures,  than  those  of  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 

22.  Education,  though  formerly  much  neglected,  has  latterly  received 
due  attention. 

33.  Academieo  are  established  in  every  part  of  the  State,  and  Cam^ 
mon  Schools  are  supported  by  a  State  fund. 

24.  BaptistB  are  the  most  numerous.  There  are,  besides,  many 
Congregationalists,  EpiocopaltanM^  Methodiato,  Umtariana^  Frienda^ 
and  some  Sabbatarians, 

35.  History. — The  first  settlement  attempted  in  this  State,  was  made 
at  Providence,  by  Roger  WilliakUy  a  Baptist  minister,  who,  with  his 
followers,  was  banished  from  Massachusetts,  on  account  of  his  reli- 
gious opinions,  1635. 

26.  Their  numbers  continued  to  increase  by  dissenters  imd  exiles 
from  Massachusetts,  and  in  1638,  William  Coddington,  with  18  others, 
settled  on  the  Island  of  Aquetnec,  (which  they  called  Rhode  Island,  after 
the  Island  of  Rhodes  in  Asia,)  and  founded  Newport  and  Providence. 

27.  These  two  settlements,  called  the  Providence  and  Rhode  Island 
Plantations,  were  incorporated  by  a  royal  charter,  granted  by  Charles 
the  Second,  1663. 

28.  This  State  was  inhabited  by  the  Narraganseto,  then  the  meet 
numerous  and  powerful  tribe  in  New-England,  and  after  many  contests 
with  the  Colonists,  the  Indians  were  finally  subdued  by  the  people  of 
Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  and.  Connecticut. 

29.  The  most  sanguinsry  of  these  battles  took  place  in  Rhode  Island, 
December,  1675,  when  IGng  Philip,  the  celebrated  Narraganset  chief, 
was  defeated  with  lOOQ  warriors.     He  was  killed  in  1676. 

30.  General  Greene,  so  conspicuous  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
was  a  native  of  this  State. 


QUESTIONS  FOB  EXAMINATION. 

1.  What  is  the  extent  of  Rhode  Island  T    2.  How  many  counties  t 
3.  Describe  Narraganset  Bay.    3.  What  Islands  in  it  ?    4.  Climate  of  the  State ! 
5.  Describe  the  islands  of  Rhode  Island.    6.  Canonicut.    7.  Prudence.    Their 
climate.    8.  Block  Island.    9.  For  what  is  Mount  Hope  noted  ? 

10.  Charlcstown?    11.  Where  do  most  of  the  rivers  in  the  State  empty? 

12.  What  river  divides  the  State  from  Connecticatt,  13.  Minerals? 

14.  Chief  towns  1    15.  Describe  Providence.    What  Uterary  institutions  here  T 

16.  Newport.    17.  Warwick.    18.  Pawtucket.    19.  Bristol.    20.  SlatervUle. 

21.  What  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants?    ' 

23, 23.  What  means  of  education  have  thcyf    24.  What  religioas  deoeaunattonsf 
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Sk~  Where  and  by  whom  wu  the  first  velllement  made  in  this  stat^  At  what 
period  and  for  what  reason  did  he  leave  Ma&sacbusetts  ? 

^Hfk-  Where  and  by  whom  was  the  next  settlement  made  !  When  and  from  what 
place  did  these  persons  emigrate  ? 

1K7.  When  and  from  whom  did  Rhode  Island  receive  its  Charter  1 

S9.  What  hndiaaa  were  foond  here  f    How  and  by  whom  were  they  conquered  ? 

29.  When  and  where  was  the  most  noted  battle  fought,  and  whaJt  was  the  result  ? 

SO.  W^hat  Revolutionary  officer  was  a  native  of  this  State  ? 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 

Bound  Rhode  Island.  Between  what  latitudes  and  lon^^tudeadoes  it  lie  ?  Wliat 
■  large  Bavin  the  south-east  \  Whdil  Capes  at  its  mouth  ?  What  Island  south 
of  It  ?    What  Islands  in  it  ?    How  situated  1 

Describe  the  rivers  that,  enter  Narra^nset  Bay ;  that  is,  teJl  where  they  rise, 
what  course  they  rue,  and  where  empty  ?  Describe  the  Charles  River.  £U)W 
is  Providence  situated  I  In  what  pait  of  tlie  State  ?  Newport  ?  Bristol  ? 
Warren?  Warwick  f  Slaterville?  Greenwich!  South  Kingston ?  Charles- 
tows  I    Pawtttckett    Pawtuxet! 


CONNECTICUT, 


1.  Twos  State  is  diyided  into  eight  OoniitieB. 
"S.  its  AYsrage  length,  from  east  to  w«Bt»  is  88  miles,  and  its  mean 
kreadtk,  from  north  to  sonth,  is  53  miles.  • 

3.  The  Green  Mountains  traverse  this  State,  iirom  north  to  south,  in 
several  broken  ridges,  and  terminate  at  New-Haven  in  two  precipitous 
bliifis,  caned  the  Etut  and  Wewt  Roek, 

4.  The  summit  of  West  Rock  contaios  the  Cave  ^hcre  Goff  and 
WhaUey,  two  of  the  Judges  who  tried  and  condemned  Charles  the 
]F^t,  secreted  themselves  in  1675.  It  is  muph  visited  for  the  fine 
view  which  it  a^bsds  of  the  bay  snd  die  dietant  shores  of  Long  Island, 
and  the  spot  is  poiiUed  out  to  travellers  as  the  Judget?  Caoe, 

5.  These  mountains  are  of  moderate  elevation,  but  occasionally  rise 
in  lofty  siunraits,  among  which  are  Bald  Mmmtain,  between  Stafford 
and  Somere,  and  Tkleott  Idountam,  nine  miles  west  of  Hartford,  on 
liie  top  of  which  is  a  small  lake,  and  a  lof(y  wooden  edifice,  called 
WadmMriiiPsTinDer^  from  the  summit  of  which  is  an  extensive  prospect. 
It  is  much  visited  by  travellers.  A  beairtiful  description  of  the  scenery 
may  be  found  in  8iUimai\'s  Northern  Tour. 

6.  The  ClimAte  is  remarkably  healthy. 

7.  The  Soil  is  generally  good,  particularly  in  the  vallies, 

8.  The  ProdMctwn9  are,  Indian  corn,  iye,Jlax,  hemp,  and  the  other 
producdone  of  the  Northern  States. 

9.'  Iron  Ore  abounds  in  many  parts  of  the  Stats,  particularly  in 
Litchfield  County,  where  are  extensive  iron  toork^.  *  Lime  etone  and 
foreelain  clay  are  also  found  in  various  parts  of  the  State. 

lOc  At  Rocky  HiU,  two  nules  west  of  Hartford,  is  a  quarry  of  sand- 
stone,  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  vast  q;uantities  of  which  are  quarried, 
and  employed  in  building  some  of  the  finest  edifices  in  the  State. 
Prom  the  Connecticut  River,  there  is  a  gradual  ascent  till  you  arrive 
at  the  summit  of  this  hill,  which  tMnmnates  on  the  west  in  huge  per- 
pendiciUar  difis,  seeming  like  a  vast  wall  dividing  the  country,  and 
much  resembling  in  structure  the  palisades  on  the  Hudson,  in  New- 
Voi*^ 
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11.  In  Meriden,  between  Hartford  and  New.Hayen,  is  a  Tfimturml 
lee  Hotuet  in  a  deep  ravine,  between  two  ridges  of  mountakiB.  Its 
situation  precludes  the  rays  of  the  sun,  but  during  the  heat  of  smnmer 
a  small  portion  of  the  ice  melts,  and  causes  a  stream  of  cold  ^vrater 
perpetually  to  flow  from  the  spot.  This  region  presents  some  of  die 
most  wild  and  picturesque  scenery. 

12.  A  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  maim&c 
tures,  which  have  increased  rapidly  within  a  few  years,  viz.  cottong, 
woollens,  iron,  tin  ware,  hats,  paper,  buttons,  Slc, 

13.  The  cultivation  of  the  Mulberry  Tree  has  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  inhabitants  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  particularly  at  Mansfield, 
where  considerable  quantities  of  silk  are  made. 

14.  The  Commsree  of  this  State  is  very  considerable.  The  foreign 
trade  with  the  West  Indies,  and  the  coasting  trade  with  iVeiio.  York^ 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  the  Southern  States,  employs  the  largest  part 
of  th^  tonnage  owned  by  the  State. 

15.  The  FarmingUm  Canal,  extending  from  Northampton  on  the 
Omneeticttf,  to  JVew.jFTaoen,  is  87  miles  in  length. 

16.  The  principal  Rivers  of  this  State  are,  Uie  Connectieut,  Housa- 
tonic  or  Stratford,  and  Thames. 

17.  This  State  contains  five  Cities,  namely  :  New-Haven  and  Hart- 
ford, the  Capitals ;  New-London,  Middletown,  and  Norwich,  besides 
which  are  many  flourishing,  populous,  and  beautiful  towns,  situated   , 
in  diflferent  parts  of  the  State. 

18.  New-Haven,  the  semi-capital  of  the  State,  .situated  on  a  beauti. 
ful  harbour,  4  miles  long  and  2  broad,  is  built  upon  a  broad  fertile 
plain,  enyiioned  by  lofty  hills,  surrounding  the  town  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre.  Eaet  wad  West  Rock,  two  precipitous  bluffs,  300  or  400 
feet  high,,  and  within  sight  of  the  town,  are  the  termination  of  the 
Green  Mouatains  in  this  State.. 

This  City,  for  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  the  regularity  of  its  streets, 
the  elegance  and  neatness  of  its  private  dwellings^  and  the  number 
and  magnificence  of  its  public  edifices,  is  not  surpassed  by  any  town 
in  the  Union,  and  has  called  forth  the  admiration  of  travellers  from 
various  parts  of  the  world.  The  houses  are  chiefly  of  wood,  widi 
occasionally  a  brick  edifice,  and  generally  tastefiiUy  ornamented  and 
surrounded  with  beautiful  parterres.  In  the  centre  of  the  city  are 
three  open  squares,  the  first  principally  occupied  by  the  buildings  of 
Tale  College;  the  second  by  three  of  Uie  principal  churches  and  the 
State-House ;  the  third,  an  open  green,  used  for  a  parade  ground  in 
seasons  of  general  festivity.  The  whole  is  bordered  with  aged  and 
stately  elms,  which  interlock  their  branches  with  those  from  opposite 
sides  of  the  street,  producing  at  once  an  eflect  truly  imposing.  New- 
Haven  is  considerably  engaged  in  the  West  India  trade,  and  the 
Farmington  Canal,  which  terminates  here,  has  considerably  increased 
its  inland  commerce. 

For  the  number  and  superiority  of  its  public  and  private  schools,  and 
the  high  character  of  its  various  periodical  publications,  among  which 
is  the  American  Journal  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  published  by  Professor 
Silliman,  of  Yale  College,  New-Haven  stands  conspicuous.  Population. 
11,100. 

19.  Hartford  is  a  handsome  and  flourishing  City,  situated  at  the 
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fcanil  of  rioop  nsvigadon,  on  the  west  bank  of  Qmnecttcut  River,  over 
whjiih  Ihara  is  a  bridge,  coDaectiag  the  city  with  the  town  of  East 
Ihrtferd.  Steanuboats  are  daily  plying  between  this  city  and  iVeio. 
York,  which  renders  it  a  convenient  market  for  an  extensive,  populous, 
and  fertile  region.  In  the  sou^  p&rt  of  the  town,  is  an  aged  and  vene. 
rable  tree,  pointed  out  to  travellers  as  the  Charter  Oak,  Here  is  the 
«eat  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asyltan,  Retreat  for  {he  Insane^  and  Waeh- 
ingtan  College.  The  Legielature  meets  alternately  here  and  at  New- 
J&ven.    Population,  10,100. 

~20.  MiddUtown,  a  large  and  beautiftil.City,  situated  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Conneetieut  Rwer,  15  miles  below  Hartford,  has  many 
elegant'  buildings,  and  is  extensively  engaged  in  manu^uitures,  parti. 
Golarly  of  cotton,  wooUen,  ewords,  and  riflM, 

On  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  overlooking  the  city,  are  the  buildings  for. 
merly  occupied  by  Captain  Partridge,  for  his  MUitairy  School,  but  now 
^B^kloyed  as  the  Wedeyan  College,    Population,  7,000. 

21.  Norwich,  is  one  of  the  most  beautifiil  towns  in  New-England. 
The  part  incorporated  as  a  Gi^  is  buik  principally  on  the  declivity  of 
a  hill,  on  a  point  of  land  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Yantick  and 
Shetucket  Rivers,  which  here  unite  and  form  the  Thames,  12  miles 
above  New-London.  It  was  formerly  a  commercial  town  of  great 
iiiqwrtance,  but  latterly  the  inhabitants  have  turned  their  attention 
chiefly  to  manufiBictures.     The  town  formerly  belonged  to  the  Mohe- 

fan  tribe  of  Indians,  the  burisi-place  of  whose  kings  is  still  to  be  seen. 
opulatimi,  5,900. 

22.  Nem-London,  situated  on  the  Thames,  8  mil^is  from  its  mouth, 
has  one  of  the  best  harbours  in  the  world.  It  formerly  carried  on  an 
extensive  trade  with  ^e  West  Indies  ;  the  whale  fisheriee,  however, 
now  ocoiq>y  the-attention  of  the  larger  portion  of  the  inhabitants.  A 
<caiuiderable  part  of  the  town  was  burnt  by  the  British,  under  Benedict 
Arnold,  m,  September,  1781,  and  the  garfison  of  Fort  Griewold,  in 
Groton,  put  to  the  sword.  A  MmumeiU  has  been  recently  erected  on 
Gm^on  Heights,  in  ^commemoration  of  the  event.     Population,  4,500. 

During  &e  late  war,  ^e  United  States  frigates  United  Statee  and 
Macedonian,  and  sloop  of  war  Hornet,  were  blockaded  in  the  River 
Thames  for  many  months. 

23.  Liteftfield,  30  miles  west  of  Hartford,  is  a  beautifol  town,  situ, 
ated  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  cotintry,  «id  surrounded  by  picturesque 
flcenery.  It  contains  the  celebrated  Law  School,  and  a  distinguished 
Female  Academy,    Population,  4,500. 

24.  WetherrfiHd,  an  old  and  beautiful  town,  ^tuated  4  miles  south 
«f  Hartford,  is  celebrated  for  the  raising  of  onions.  Here  also  the 
State  Frisen  has  been  lately  erected.    Population,  4,000. 

25.  Windsor,  6  miles  above  Hartford,  is  the  first  settlement  made 
— by  Ae  ESnghsh  on  the  Connecticut  River.    Population,  3,300. 

26.  Bristal,  Watertown,  and  WoAerbwry,  are  famous  for  the  manu- 
lacture  of  wooden  clocks ; 

27.  DanhtiTf^  for  hats;  and  Msriden  and  BerUn,  for  tin^ware, 

28.  Saykrook  and  GwXford  are  much  resorted  to  in  summer,  for  sea 

29.  There  are  many  other  beautifixl  towns  in  different  parts  of  the 
flcat6«  among  wiiich  may  be  mentioned,  iStoiitn^ofi,  Bridgeport,  Nor^ 
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walk,  Fanfield,  and  Strmtfcrd^  on  the  coast,  which  last  cootahis  tbe 
second  Ejntcopal  Church  established  in  New-England.  It  was  founded 
in  1706,  18  a  venerable  looking  building,  and  although  constracted  of 
wood,  still  remains  entire. 

30.  The  principal  denominations  of  Christians  are,  CongregaHomml^ 
ists.  Episcopalians,  Baptists,  Methodists,  a  few  JJmtarians,  and  some 
Quakers. 

31.  This  State  is  deservedly  celebrated  for  the  attention  it  has  paid 
to  the  establishment  of  Literary  Institutions,  and  in  no  part  of  the 
Union  are  the  inhabitants  better  educated,  or  possess  more  intelligeiice 
and  general  information.  The  State  possesses*  a  fund,  derived  from 
the  sale  of  lands  in  Ohio,  for  the  support  of  Common  Schools,  The 
Literary  Institutions  are,  Yale  College,  at  New-Haven,  founded  in 
1701,  and  named  in  honour  of  Governor  Yale,  its  principal  'benefactor. 
Next  to  Harvard,  it  is  the  oldest  seminary  of  learning  in  the  Unit' 
States.  It  contains  a  greater  number  of  Students  than  any  similar  ins 
tution  in  the  Union. 

Schools  of  Law,  Medicine,  and  Divinitv,  are  attached  to  the  acade- 
mical department,  and  are  all  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

33.  Washington  College,  at  Hartford,  founded  in  1826,  is  under  the 
dixection  of  the  Episcopal  Clergy. 

34.  LitcJ^ld  Law  School,  established  in  1784,  by  Judge  Rowe,  but 
since  continued  by  Judge  Gould,  has  produced  some  of  tibe  most  emi- 
nent Lawyers  and  Statesmen  in  America. 

35.  Wesleyan  College,  is  at  Middletown,  on  Ponnecticut  River. 

36.  At  Cornwall,  ten  miles  west  of  Litchfield,  is  a  school  for  the 
education  of  heathenyouth. 

37.  The  Hartford  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  is  the  first  insti. 
tution  of  the  kind  established  in  the  country^  It  was  founded  in  1817,. 
has  been  liberally  patronized  by  the  genert^  and  state  governments, 
and  the  indigent  deaf  and  dumb  are  sent  thither,  in  some  instances  at 
the  public  expense. 

38.  History. — Connecticut  was  originally  a  Colony  of  Massachu. 
setts.  In  1633,  the  Plymouth  Company  despatched  a  small  vessel  to 
this  country,  with  orders  to  erect  a  trading  house  on  Connecticut  River. 

39.  The  Dutch  had  already  built  a  fort,  which  they  called  Good 
Hope,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  nver,  at  Hartford,  and  considering  the 
English  as  intruders,  threatened  to  fire  upon  them ;  but  the  Plymouth 
men  boldly  advanced  a  few  miles  farther,  and  established  a  trading 
house,  within  the  present  town  of  Windsor, 

40.  In  1631,  Lord  Say~and-Seal  and  Lord  Brook  obtained  a  grant 
of  a  large  territory  in  New.England,  and  in  1635  despatched  John 
Winthrop,  son  of  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  with  a  commission 
to  erect  a/or<  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut,  to  secure  the  territory 
from  the  Dutch,  which,  from  their  united  names,  they  called  Sayhrook, 

41.  The  Dutch,  after  making  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  dik. 
possess  them,  were  expelled  from  the  district. 

43.  In  163i5,  about  60  persons  arrived  from  Massachusetts,  and 
founded  the  towns  of  Windsor  and  Wether^fiold. 

43.  In  1636,  the  Congregation  oiNewtoton,  (now  Cambridge,)  with 
Mr.  Hooker  their  pastor,  left  Massachusetts,  for  opposition  to  church 
government ;  and  travelling  by  land  to  Connecticut,  through  a  pathless 
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wilderness,  began  a  plantation,^  to  which  they  first  gave  the  name  of 
Newtowfij  but  afterwards  changed  it  to  Hartford, 

44.  In  1637,  Mr.  Davenport  and  his  company  arrived  from  Boston, 
and  began  a  plantation  at  Quinipiac,  which  they  called  New-IJaven. 

45.  The  New-Haven  Colony,  and  the  other  at  Saybrook,  Hartford, 
&c.  called  the  Connecticut  Colony,  were  united  in  1662,  under  the 
name  of  Connecticut,  and  obtained  a  Charter  from  Charles  the  Second. 

46.  In  1686,  James  the  Second  despatched  Sir  Efmund  Androse  to 
Connecticut,  to  deprive  them  of  their  Charter,  ^who  arrived  in  Boston, 
repaired  to  the  State-House  at  Hartford,  where  the  Assembly  were  in 
session,  and  demanded  a  surrender  of  the  Charter.  The  document 
was  produced,  when  instantly  the  lights  were  extinguished,  and  the 
Charter  conveyed  away  and  concealed  in  an  oak  tree,  (which  is  still 
standing,  and  is  pointed  out  to  travellers  as  the  "  Charter  Ckik,**)  where 
it  remained  till  die  accession  of  William  and  Mary. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION.  * 

1.  Into  how  many  Counties  is  this  State  divided?    2.  Its  extent  ? 

3.  What  mountains,  and  where  terminate? 

4.  What  is  remarkable  of  West  Rock  T    5.  What  other  elevations  ? 
0t.  Climate?    7.  Soil?    8.  Productions?    9.  Minerals? 

10.  Describe  Rocky  Hill  ?    11.  What  natural  curiosity  at  MerideU  ? 

1^  What  is  the  chief  employment  of  the  people  ? 

13.  What  articles  are  manufactured?    14.  Commerce  ?    15.  What  Canal  ? 

10.  Rivers  ?  17.  What  are  the  Capitals,  and  what  other  Cities.  When  were  they 
incorporated  ? 

la  Describe  New-Haven.  19.  Hartford.  iiO.  MiddletoMm.  31.  Norwich.  22.  New- 
London.    23.  Litchfield.    24.  Wethersfield. 

25.  Which  is  the  oldest  town  in  the  State  ? 

aO.  Wliat  are  Bristol,  Watertown,  and  Waterbuiy,  noted  for  ?  97.  Danbury,  Ber- 
lin, and  Meriden  ?    28.  Saybrook  and  Guilford  ? 

29.  What  other  towns  ?  What  of  Stratford  ?    30.  Wha)  religious  denominations  ? 

31.  What  of  the  literary  institutions  ? 

32.  Describe  Yale  College.   When  founded.   Its  character.    33.  Washington  Col- 

lege.    34.  Litchfield  Law  School.     35.  Wesleyan  College.      36.  Cornwall 
School.    37.  Hartford  Asylum. 

38.  To  what  New-England  colony  did  Connecticut  belong  ?    In  what  year  was  the 

first  settlement  attempted  ?    By  whom  ? 

39.  Who  had  previously  settled  there  ?    Did  they  obtain  quiet  possession .' 

40.  What  of  Saybrook  ?    41.  What  farther  said  of  the  Dutch  ? 

42.  In  what  year  and  by  whom  were  Windsor  and  Wethersfield  founded  ? 

43.  When  and  by  whom  was  Hartford  founded  ?    What  caused  these  people  to 

leave  Massachusetts  ?    44.  The  settlement  of  New-Haven? 
45.  When  did  the  Connecticut  colonies  become  incorporated  ? 
40.  Repeat  what  is  said  of  Andioss  and  the  Charter  ? 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 

Bound  Connecticut.  Between  what  latitudes  and  longitudes  does  it  lie?  What 
sound  south  of  it  ?  What  mountains  in  this  state  ?  To  what  great  range  do 
they  belong?  What  river  flows  through  this  state  into  Long  Island  Sound  t 
Where  does  it  rise  ?    What  branches  has  it  in  this  state  t 

Where  does  the  Housatonic  rise  ?  What  falls  in  it  ?  What  town  at  the  falls  ? 
\      Where  does  it  empty  ?    Y^at  branches  has  it  ?   What  towns  near  its  mouth  ? 

Where  does  the  Thames  rise  ?  What  two  rivers  form  it  ?  Where  empty  ? 
What  two  large  towns  on  it  ?    Which  is  more  northerly  ? 

How  is  New-Haven  situated  ?  What  two  large  towns  on  the  Connecticut  ? 
On  which  side  of  the  river  ?  Where  is  Litchfield  ?  Wethersfield  ?  Windsor? 
Bristol?  Watertown?  Waterbury?  Danbury?  Saybrook?  Guilford?  Stoning- 
ton  ?  Stratford  ?  Bridgeport  ?  Norwalk  ?  {^airfield  ?  Norwich  I  Cornwall  ? 
Haddam  ?  Tolland  ?  Brooklyn  i  Meriden  ?  Berlin  ?  Mansfield  ?  Windham  ? 
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1.  This  Statx  is  divided  into  56  Counties.  It  is  340  miles  in  length, 
from  east  to  west,  and  304  in  breadth. 

2.  The  eastern  part  of  this  State  is  crossed  by  the  Alleghany  chain 
of  Mountains,  which  enters  it  from  New-Jersey  and  Pennsyivaxua, 
crossing  the  Hudson  at  the  Highlands,  and  extending  in  broken  ridges 
through  the  western  part  of  Massachusetts,  unites  with  the  Green 
Mountains  of  Vermont. 

3.  The  northern  counties,  and  those  bordering  on  the  Mohawk,  rise 
occasionally  into  lofty  hills ;  and  those  of  the  head- waters  of  the  Sus. 
quehannah,  are  agreeably  diversified  with  hill  and  dale ;  while  the 
western  part,  and  the  country  round  Lake  Ontario,  is  mostly  level,  or 
moderately  elevated,  and  intersected  by  fine  streams,  and  fertile  vallies. 

4.  The  principal  Mountains  are  the  CatakiUj  near  the  west  bank 
of  the  Hudson,  of  which  the  Rotmd  Top  is  the  loftiest  peak,  being 
3,804  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Hudson. 

5.  The  Mountain  Scenery  on  the  Hudson  River,  particularly  its  pas- 
sage  through  the  Highlands,  is  marked  with  a  grandeur  and  sublimity 
rarely  equalled. 

6.  The  Climate^  in  the  interior  and  northern  parts,  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  Eastern  States,  but  in  the  south-eastern  part  it  is  sensibly  more 
mild. 

7.  The  eastern  part  of  the  State,  and  the  mountainous  regions,  are 
w«ll  adapted  to  the  raising  of  Indian  conit  rye,  fruits,  and  the  other 
productions  of  the  northern  States ;  but  the  soil  oi  the  western  part  is 
most  noted  for  fertility,  and  particularly  for  the  cultivation  of  wheat, 

8.  JVheat  is  the  staple  production  ;  Indian  com,  rye,  fiax,  and  hemp, 
are  also  raised  in  great  quantities.  Many  parts  are  adapted  for  graz. 
ing ;  and  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses,  constitute  a  large  portion  of  the 
agricultural  wealth  of  the  State. 

9.  At  Salina,  near  Lake  Onondaga,  are  noted  Salt  Springs,  from 
which  over  a  million  of  bushels  are  made  annually. 

10.  The  Exports  are,  wheat,  and  other  grain,  flour,  provisions,  pot 
and  pearl  ashes,  salt,  and  lumber. 

11.  The  principal  River  in  this  State  is  the  Hudson,  which  rises  in 
the  Mountains  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  and  flowing  a  south, 
erly  course,  receives  the  MoJiawk  nearly  opposite  Troy,  and  having  its 
whole  course  in  this  State,  enters  Long-Island  Sound  at  New. York. 

12.  The  East  River  is  more  properly  a  Strait,  separating  Long  Island 
from  New-York  and  West  Chester  counties. 

13.  The  other  rivers  are,  the  Genesee,  in.which  are  falls  at  Nunda 
and  Rochester ;  the  Black  River,  which  receives  its  name  from  the 
colour  of  its  waters ;  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  north,  which  receives 
the  waters  of  the  Sit.  Regis,  Oswegatchie,  and  Grass  Rivers  ;  the  Sara^ 
nac  and  Racket  Rivers,  emptying  into  Lake  Champlain ;  the  branches 
of  the  Susquehannah ;  the  Oswego,  the  outlet  of  Lake  Oneida  into 
Lake  Ontario ;  the  Tonawanta,  and  Niagara.  The  Walkill,  a  branch 
of  the  Hudson,  enters  that  river  near  Kingston. 

14.  The  celebrated  Falls  of  Niagara,  in '  the  river  of  that  name, 
which  divides  New- York  from  Upper  Canada,  is  the  most  remarkable 
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cataract  in  the  world.  The  waters  of  Lake  Superior,  Sunm,  jBdSeku 
gan,  and  Eriey  the  great  inland  seas  of  America,  are  here  compressed 
into  a  narrow  stream,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  afid  precipitated 
over  a  wall  of  rocks  160  feet  perpendicular,  the  roar  of  whose  waters 
may  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  40  or  50  miles,  producing  a  spray,  that 
rises  like  vast  clouds,  in  which  rainbows  may  be  seen  when  the  sun 
shines.  The  majesty  of  such  a  scene  is  more  easily  imagined  than 
described.  Travellers  from  all  parts  of  Ae  civilized  world  have  en- 
countered the  dangers  and  fatigues  of  the  deep,  to  view  this  greatest 
of  waterfalls. ' 

15.  There  are  several  other  beautiful  waterfalls  in  this  State :  the 
JFalls  of  the  Genesee,  consisting  of  a  succession  of  cataracts,  two  of 
the  principal  at  Rochester,  being  102  feet  in  their  descent ; 

16.  Trenton.  Fdlle,  on  West  Canada  Creek,  a  branch  of  the  Mohawk, 
10  miles  north  of  Utica,  consistiog  of  several  cascades,  one  of  which 
is  48  feet ; 

17.  Cohoes  Falls,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk,  70  feet  v 

.   18.  lAttle  FaUs  in  the  same  river,  73  miles  west  of  Albany. 

19.  GletuCs  Falls,  in  the  Hudson,  and  the  falls  in  FaU  Ewer  near 
Ithaca,  afford  much  picturesque  scenery. 

20.  New-  York  abounds  in  numerous  lakes,  being  bounded  on  the 
north  and  west  by  Ontario  and  Erie,  and  on  the  north-east  by  Cham* 
plain,  which  has  been  described  in  Vermont. 

21.  lAike  George,  which  discharges  its. waters  by  an  outlet  three 
miles  long,  into  Lake  Champlain,  is  studded  with  islands  and'sur. 
rounded  by  picturesque  mountain  scenery,  presenting,  at  once,  a  spec, 
tacle  the  most  magnificent  of  its  kind.  The  remarkable  transparency 
of  its  waters,  induced  the  Indians  to  believe  the  bosom  of  the  lake  to 
be  the  abode  of  the  Great  Spirit ;  while  the  French  priests,  who  ^ 
came  to  convert  them,  with  a  superstitious  reverence  for  the  place, 
called  it  the  *<  Holy  Water,"  and  used  to  send  vessels  laden  with  it  to 
their  native  country,  to  be  used  in  the  sacred  rites  of  the  church. 

22.  South  of  Lake  Ontario,  are  Seneca,  Cayuga,  Oneida,  Crooked, 
Canandaigua,  Skaneateles,  Owasco,  Lons,  and  Onondaga  lakes. 

23.  Otsego  Lake,  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Susquehannah,  is  a  beau, 
tifiil  sheet  of  water,  at  one  end  of  which  stands  the  village  of  Coopers* 
town,  in  early  life  the  residence  of  James  Fennihobe  Cooper,  the 
American  novelist,  from  whose  father  this  village  derived  its  name. 

24.  Chautauque  Lake,  in  Chautauque  county,  seven  miles  from  Lake 
Erie,  is  remarkable  as  being  700  feet  above  that  Lake,  and  having  its 
outlet  in  the  Alleghany  River. 

25.  The  principal  Island  in  Long  Island,  lying  south  of  Connecticut, 
extending  from  the  narrows,  below  the  city  of  New. York,  to  Mon^uk 
Point,  120  miles,  while  its  average  width  does  not  exceed  10  miles.  The 
eastern  end  was  settled  by  the  EInglish,  and  the  western  by  the  Dutch. 

26.  There  are  several  populous  and  flourishing  towns  on  the  island, 
of  which  Brooklyn,  Jamaica,  Flushing,  Flatbush,  Huntington,  and 
Sagharbour  are  the  principal. 

27.  New-York,  (or  Manhattan,)  and  Staten  Islands,  in  New- York 
Bay,  and  Grand  Island,  in  Niagara  River,  are  the  other  principal  islands. 

28.  New.  York  ia  noted  for.  the  number  of  its  medicinal  springs. 
Those  oCBaUston  and  Saratoga  are  highly  celebrated :  their  waters  are 
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mUm  and  dUiy^Mfe,  and  are  the  reaort  of  thousands  of  ia^onaMsfl 
and  inTalids  from  every  section  of  the  Union. 

99.  These  sprini^  were  first  discovered  by  marking  the  track  of  &e 
deer,  which  had  resorted  to  them  in  such  numbers  as  to  wear  a  beaten 
path  to  the  spot. 

30.  At  New-Lehamm^  near  the  Shaker  Village,  is  a  tepid  sprmg  much 
frequented. 

31.  aiftam  SidpkurouB  Springs,  at  Farmington,  near  Geneva ;  Bam- 
img  Springs,  near  Canandaigua  Lake,  and  Avon  Springs,  in  Livingston 
county,  are  much  resorted  to. 

33.  On  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  near  Dunkirk,  Fredonia,  and  Port. 
land,  are  springs  which  emit  inflammable  gas  in  such  quantities,  tiiat 
it  has  been  conveyed  in  pipes  to  these  villages,  furnishing  a  natural  g-as^ 
light  for  stores  and  private  dwellings. 

33.  At  Ckestets  in  Warren  county,  is  a  natural  bridge  over  a  creek 
that  enters  a  dark  cavern.  Remarkable  eaves  are  found  in  Ulster^ 
Sehokaris,  Dutchess,  and  Montgomery  counties. 

34.  This  State  contains  seven  incorporated  Cmss,  namely :  New- 
Ferfc,  Alhany,  Troy,  Hudson,  Schenectady,  Utica,  and  Buffalo.  To 
these  may  probably  soon  be  added,  Brooklyn  and  Rochester.  There 
are  aba  over  100  incorporated  Villages,  or  compact  parts  of  towns, 
and  numerous  unincorporated  Villages. 

35.  NEW-YORK,  the  largest  and  most  populous,  as  well  as  the 
greatest  cpmmercial^  City  in  America,  stands  on  the  south  sid^  of  New. 
York,  (or  Manhattan  Island,)  at  the  confluence  of  the  Hudson  and  East 
riv«rs,  at  the  head  of  a  beautiful  bay,  20  miles  f^m  the  ocean,  and  for 
its  location  as  a  commercial  city,  stands  unrivalled.  It  was  first  settled 
by  the  Dutch,  in  1614,  and  called  by  them  New-Amsterdam.  The  lower 
part  of  the  city  contains  some  narrow  streets,  and  a  few  ancient  Dutch 
buildinge ;  the  upper  part,  which  has  been  principally  settled  within 
the  last  twenty  years,  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  contains  many  elegant 
dwellings  and  other  edifices. 

3&  The  City  Hall,  situated  in  the  Park,  surrounded  by  trees,  about 
half  a  mila  from  the  Battery,  is  considered  one  of  the  handsomest 
edifices  in  the  United  States :  its  front  and  ends  are  built  of  white 
marine,  occupying  an  area  of  216  by  105  feet.  It  was  oommenced  in 
1903,  and  finished  in  1812,  at  an  expense  of  half  a  million  of  dollars. 

37.  Besides  a  great  number  of  public  and  charitable  institutions,  for 
which  die  city  is  distinguished,  there  are  over  120  churches.  It  is 
also  Ae  seat  of  Columhia  "College,  and  a  new  University  which  has 
been  lately  established,  a  Medical  College^  and  a  ^Hieological  Seminary 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

38.  The  Harbour  of  the  city  is  excellent,  and  ships  of  the  largest 
burthen  may  come  up  to  it  <hi  either  side,  while  vessels  from  most 
commercial  nations  may  be  seen  moored  in  the  port. 

3d.  Since  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal,  the  population  and  trade 
have  rapidly  advanced.  In  1820,  the  census  amounted  to  123,700,  and 
in  1830,  it  had  increased  to  202,600. 

40.  Albakt,  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson,  150  miles 
above  New- York  City,  is  the  Capital  of  the  State.  It  is  a  place  oi 
great  trade,  and  the  Erie  Canal,  which  terminates  here,  renders  it 
the  great  thoroughfrire  to  the  west. 
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41.  Albany  is  the  oldest  town  in  the  State,  having  been  settled  by 
the  Dttteh  in  1613 ;  and,  next  to  Jamestown  in  Virginia,  is  tiie  most 
ancient  town  in  the  United  States.    Population,  24,300. 

4S.  JBrooklynt  on  the  west  end  of  Long  Island,  separated  from  New. 
York  City  by  the  channel  of  the  East  River,  is  a  place  of  great  trade, 
and  contains  a  United  States  Navy  Yard. 

43.  Near  this  town  was  fought  a  bloody  and  disastrous  battle,  in 
-which  the  Americana  were  defeated,  and  the  British  took  possession 
of  the  island,  August  28,  1776.     Population,  12,400. 

44.  TVioy,  six  miles  abpve  Albany,  is  a  place  of  much  trade,  and  is 
noted  for  its  pleasant  situation.  Literary  Institutions,  and  the  enterprise 
of  its  inhabitants.    Population,  11,600. 

45.  Rochester^  situated  on  the  Erie  Canals  was  laid  out  ia  1812,  and 
has  grown  up  with  astonishing  rapidity.  At  the  falls  of  the  Genesee, 
in  this  place,  are  extensive  Flour  Mills,  and  manufactories  of  cotton^ 
woollen,  &c     Population,  10,000. 

46.  JJtica,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Mohawk,  94  miles  west  of 
Albany,  occupies  the  site  of  Fort  Schuyler.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Brie  Canal,  which  is  here  crossed  by  many  handsome  bridges.  It  has 
g^rown  up,  chiefly  within  the  last  30  years,  to  be  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  towns  in  the  State.    Population,  8,300. 

47.  Povghkeepsie,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson,  75  miles  north 
of  New-York;  is  a  handsome  village,  and  has  an  extensive  inland  trade. 
Population,  5,000. 

48.  Newburg,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson,  60  miles  above 
New. York,  is  a  wealthy  town,  containing  several  manufaetories,  and 
an  extensive  iron  foundry.    Population,  4,500. 

49.  Buffalo,  at  the  junction  of  the  grand  canal  with  Z^ke  Erie,  from 
its  situation  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  lake,  and  readers  it  a  gre^ 
mart  of  internal  commerce. 

50.  It  was  burnt  by  the  British  in  1813,  but  since  the  peace  it  has 
been  rapidly  increasing.     Population,  at  present,  about  10,000. 

51.  Schenectady,  an  ancient  city  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Mohawk, 
15  miles  north-west  of  Albahy,  was  first  settled  by  the  DtUch.  Many 
of  the  buildings  are  in  the  Dutch  style,  it  is  intersected  by  the  Erie 
Canal,  and  is  the  seat  of  Union  College.  The  town  was  burnt  by  the 
Frf^nch  and  Indians,  in  1690.     Population,  4,300. 

52.  Besides  those  already  described,  are  many  beautiful  and  flourish- 
ing towns  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  CatskiU,  on  the  Hudson,  is 
much  visited  for  the  mountain  scenery  in  its  neighbouriiood.  •  Pine 
Orchard,  or  the  Catskill  Mountain  House,  is  12  miles  from  the  town,  . 
and  carriages  are  constantly  plying  to  and  fro,  for  the  accommodation 
of  travellers,  during  the  warm  season.    Population,  4,300. 

53.  Ticonderoga  and  Plattshurg,  on  Lake  Champiain,  are  famous 
in  American  history,  as  the  scenes  of  warfare  and  bloodshed.  The 
former  was  captured  from  the  British,  by  Colonels  Allen  and  Arnold, 
in  1775 ;  and  the  latter  is  memorable  for  the  signal  defeat  of  the 
British  squadron,  September,  1814. 

54.  Sacketfs  Harbour,  situated  near  the  mouth  of  Black  River,  on 
Lake  Ontario,  is  the  chief  fiava2  station  of  the  United  States  on  the  lake. 

55.  Oeneva,  on  the  north-west  comer  of  Seneca  ;Lake;  Canamdai' 
gua,  near  the  outlet  of  Canandaigua  Lake ;  Ithaea,  on  the  south  end 
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of  Caynga  Lake;  and  Aubum^on  Owasco  Lake,contaiiiing  a  Siaie  JPrimaTs^ 
are  beantifol  viUagea.  To  these  may  be  added,  Baiavioy  Omoege^  Ou9c~ 
gOy  Palmyra,  Lyant,  Coajperstotont  and  Loekport,  all  flourishing  Tillages, 
which  have  grown  up  within  a  few  years  to  wealth  and  importance. 

56.  HudwH,  a  handsome  city  on  the  Hudson,  30  miles  below  Albany. 
}:a8  several  ships  employed  in  the  whale  fi9herie$.  At  Sing  Sing,  on 
the  Hudson,  is  the  new  State  Prison, 

57.  The  principal  literary  institutions  of  this  State  are,  Columbia 
College,  at  New. York,  founded  in  1754,  in^ch,  before  the  Revolutioix, 
was  called  King's  College  ; 

58.  Union  College,  at  Schenectady,  founded  in  1794,  the  most 
flourishing  in  the  State,  received  its  name  from  having  been  established 
by  various  denominations  of  Christians; 

59.  Hamilton  College,  at  Clinton,  incorporated  in  1812 ; 

60.  Geneva  College,  founded  in  18S5 ;  and  the  United  Stafe9  Mili- 
tary Academy,  at  West  Point,  (instituted  in  1803,)  where  stands  a 
monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  Kooeiuako,  are  all  respectable  and 
flourishing  institutions. 

61.  Aeademiee  and  private  tehooU  are  numerous  and  respectable,  and 
the  State  has  made  ample  provision  for  the  support  of  public  oekooU. 

62.  The  most  numerous  religious  denominations  are,  Preebyterians, 
CongregationaUste  Methodists,  Baptist^,  Episcopalians,  Keformed 
Dutch,  Lutherans,  Roman  Catholics,  Friends,  and  Universalists. 

63.  iVet0.  York  stands  pre-eminent  among  the  States  for  her  exten. 
sive  internal  improvements.  The  Erie  Canal,  one  of  the  most  stu- 
pendous  works  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  was  begun  in  1817,  and 
flnished  in  1825,  at  the  cost  of  $9,000,000.  It  is  363  miles  long,  and 
extends  from  Albany,  on  the  Hudson  River,  to  Buflalo,  on  Lake  Erie. 

64.  The  Northern  Canal,  from  Whitehall,  on  Lake  Champlain,  to 
the  Brie  Canal,  nine  miles  above  Albany,  was  begun  in  1817,  and  navi. 
gabk  in  1819.    It  is  63  miles  long. 

65.  Oswego  Canal,  from  Salina  to  Lake  Ontario,  38  miles  in  length  ; 
the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  Canal,  20  miles  long,  extending  fron^  Seneca 
Lake  to  Montezuma,  on  Erie  Canal ;  and 

66.  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  and  RaiLBoad,  125  miles  long, 
extending  from  the  Hudson  River  at  King/iton,  to  the  coal  district  in 
the  valley  of  the  Lackawaxen  River,  in  Pennsylvania,  are  aU  in  sue 
cessful  operation. 

Obs, — The  Chemung  Canal,  extending  from  Seneca  Lake  to  the 
Tioga  River,  and  the  Crooked  Lake  Canal,  from  Crooked  to  Seneca 
Lake,  have  been  recently  constructed.  Among  those  projected  are, 
the  Chenango  Canal,  to  extend  from  the  Erie  Canal  near  Utica,  to  the 
Susquehannah  River,  96  miles  in  length,  which  has  been  commenced ; 
and  the  Genesee  and  Alleghany  Canal,  to  extend  from  Rochester  to 
the  Alleghany  River. 

67.  A  RaiLRoad,  15  miles  in  length,  extends  from  Albany  to  Sche- 
nectady, on  the  Mohawk;  another  from  Schenectady  to  Saratoga,  21 
miles  in  length ;  and  there  are  several  others  in  progress  in  diflerent 
parts  of  the  State. 

68.  In  this  State  are  the  remains  of  the  once  powerfril  confedera- 
tion  of  the  Six  Nations  of  Indians,  viz :  the  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Onon- 
dagas,  Cayugas,  Senecas,  and  Tuscaroras, 
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69.  Hisio»T.—iVei9.  F9r&  wss  duwoyend  by  Fctmummm,  aft  Italian 
in  the  Franeh  aenrioe,  as  early  as  1554^  but  was  not  explored  till  IW9, 
-w^hen  Henry  HutUoUt  an  English  navigator,  then  in  the  serrice  of  the 
IHrtch  East  India  Company,  sailed  up  the  river  which  now  bears  his 
name,  and  afterwards  sold  his  claim  to  the  Dutch. 

70.  In  1613,  some  Duiek  emigranU  sailed  up  the  Hudson  and  built  a 
Jhrtf  which  they  called  ^iort  Orange,  (near  where  Albany  now  stands.) 

71.  In  1614,  they  built  a  fort  and  began  a  settlement  on  the  Island 
of  MankmtUmf  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  New^AmHerdam. 

72.  The  terriiary  to  which  they  laid  claim,  extending  from  JPImrt 
Gpod  Hope,  on  the  Conneoticut,  to  Fart  Naaaau,  on  the  Delaware,  they 
cadled  JS/ew^Netkerlanda. 

73.  The  BngUeh  churned  a  prior  right  to  the  country,  from  its  die- 
covery  by  an  Sngliehman. 

74.  Accordingly,  in  1664,  Charles  the  Second  granted  to  his 
brother,  (the  DvdLe  of  York  and  Albany,)  all  the  territory  which  the 
IXiteh  held^  and  at  the  same  time  sendang  an  armed  force  to  demand 
WL  surrender. 

75.  Fort  Orange  took  the  name  of  Albany;  and  Nett-Amaterdam, 
'writh  all  New*Netkerktnd9j  was  called  New-Tork,  after  the  several 
titles  of  the  duke. 

76.  In  1673;  a  war  breaking  out  between  Bn/tUMd  afid  HaUand,  the 
latter  sent  a  fleet  and  recaptured  the  Colony,  y^ich  remained  in  ijieir 
possession  until  the  following  year,  when  a  treaty  of  peace  restored 
it  to  the  English, 

77.  During  the  French  War$f  the  northern  States  suffered  much  by 
the  incursions  of  the  French  and  Indians,  until  tranquillity  was  restored 
by  the  conquest  of  Canada  by  the  EngUsh,  in  1759. 

78.  It  was  also  a  theatre  of  war  during  the  Revolution,  and  joined 
with  the  other  Colonies  in  the  DeelaroHon  of  Independence,  1776« 

79.  New-  York  City  was  in  possession  of  the  BnOak  from  the  battle 
of  Long  Island,  1776,  till  the  final  evacuation  of  the  British  forces,  at 
the  peace  of  1783. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

1 .  How  many  counties  in  this  state,  and  what  is  its  extent  f    S.  Mountains  ? 

S.  Face  of  the  country  f    4.  What  and  where  are  the  principal  moontains,  and 
which  is  the  loftiest  peak  ? 

5.  Describe  the  scenery  on  the  Hadson  ?  6.  Climate  ?   7.  Soil  ?  &  Productions  ? 

•.  What  salt  springs  ?    10.  Exports  Til.  Desoibe  the  Hudson.    19:  East  river. 
IS.  What  others  T    14.  What  remarkable  cataract  in  this  state  7  Describe  it. 
It,  Describe  the  falls  of  the  Genesee.    10.  TVenton  FaUs  t    17.  Cohoea  FaUs  ? 
id.  Little  Falls  1    19.  What  falls  in  the  Hadson  ?    90.  What  lakes  in  this  state? 
SI.  Describe  lake  George  ?    99l  What  other  lakes  T    93.  Otsego  lake  ? 
M.  Chatttaa<|oe  lake  ?    95.  Islands  ?    96.  What  towns  on  Long  Island  ? 
S7.  What  other  islands  ?    96.  Describe  Ballston  and  Saratoga  spiinfs. 
90.  How  were  they  first  known ! 


90,  SL  39.  What  others  T  Describe  them  T    33.  What  caves  ? 

91.  Bow  many  and  what  too  the  names  of  the  cities  ?    What  is  said  ff  villaaes  ? 
91  Describe  New-Toik  City.    When  and  by  whom  settled  1  What  is  said  ^tbe 

streeu  \    30.  Describe  the  Qitv  HalL 
97.  What  o^er  public  buildings  t    38,  The.  harbour  and  commerce  ? 
^.  What  k  said  of  the  incresse  in  population  T    40.  Describe  Albany  1    41.  Us 

history t    4S.  Brooklyn t    43w  Ita history!   44.  Troy T     49.  Bocbestar f 
4ft.Utica?    4f7.  Poofhkeepsiel    48.  Newborgl    49.  BaSUo!  00.  Its  history? 


K  DMoriboCatskiilT  For  what  Mtad!    M.  Mtttbrny  mwI  Tieiniwf  i^m  f  Ww 


whatDOtodT    M,  SMk«ti's  Harbour ?  .^    ,  . 

U.  What  other  towns  in  the  interior  of  the  »tate  t  What  said  of  them  ? 

06.  What  of  Rodson  and  Sing  Sing  ?       W.  Descrifte  OoiwnMa  Colleso  ?     'Whew 


6iw  Union  CoHegeT     6^60.  Genera  and  HaniUoa  Com^aa^  a«d  lAr«st  BmbS 

Academy  f  61.  What  ether  scbeole  T 
61.  What  reliffioaa  denomtnationaT 
61.  Deacribe  Erie  OanaL    64.  NovliiamCanaL 

66.  Whatotheimiatheweslenipartofthe^rtatol  ..^    , 

66.  Describe  the  Delaware  and  Budsoa  Canal  T    What  oCbera  Couhed  or  to  be 

constructed  T— 06«.    07.  What  Rail-Boad  f 
68.  What  Indiana  f    66i  WhaAwaa  New-Toi^  dia^avaaed  ? 
70.  When  and  where-  waa  the  ftrat  aettlement  T  By  whom  I  WliaC  ■bmii  did  tbejr 

fiTe  to  it  7    71.  When  waa  the  next  settlement  made  7  What  nanae  ha4  it  ? 

73.  What  was  the  extent  of  the  Dutch  claims  7  By  what  name  waa  It  kiiowzi  ? 

75.  By  what  right  did  the  EnidMi  cUim  it  7 

74.  In  what  year  did  thef  tale  peaseaaien  ef  the  Ooleny ! 

76.  What  name  did  Fort  Orange  receive  7  New-Anvterdam  and  aU  New-Nether- 

lands? Why  7 

76.  When  did  the  Dutch  regaiv  posveaatoo  ?  Anrlbiqr^NI  titer  retain  K  ?   What 

meana  restored  it  to  the  English  7 

77.  What  wars  hare  rttvased  it  T   78.  In  what  war  haa  it  been  engafed  7 
79.  How  long  did  the  BritUh  hare  poaaeaaion  of  New-York. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  BIAP. 

B^tnd  NeW'Tork.  jBatweef»wha«la*i«iideaandloaiitmlaada«i  itfiaf  What 
river  and  lake  on  the  north  7  What  lake  on  the  west  7  Where  are  Niagara 
river  and  falls  7  Where  doea  the  Hudson  rise  and  empty  7  The  Bitohawk  ▼ 
What  other  hrandiea  has  the  Hudson  7 

Where  do  the  Sarmnac,  Racket,  and  Au  Sable  rivers  emptv  I  Wbait  town  near 
(he- mouth  of  the  Saranac  7  Where  do  the  St,  Regia,  the  Graaa,  and  Oswe- 
satchie  empty  7    Black  river  T    Genesee  7    In  what  state  does  it  rise  7 

What  brancliea  oi  the  Sosquehannah  in  this  state?  What  small  lakes  in  the 
interior,  and  how  situated?  Where  ia  Lake  Champiain?  Lake  George? 
What  fort  at  thd  outlet  of  Lake  Geoi^e  7  What  towna  on  Lake  ChaQq>lain  7 
Wliat  ia  the  situation  of  the  followmg  places :  New-York,  Albany,  TVoy, 
Schenectady,  Hudson,  Poughkeepsie,  Sing  Sing,  Lansmgburg,  Waterford, 
Ogdensbmrg ,  Brownsville,  Jacketfa  Haibovr,  Oswe^,  Utica,  Rochester,  Ba- 
tavia»  B 

Homer,  ^. 

St.  Regie,  and  Brooklyn. 

Wheredothemountalnaofthiaatatenm?  Where  are  Cohoea  falla  ?  Trenton 
falls  7    Describe  the  covrae  of  the  Erie  Canal  X    Champiain  Canal  7 

What  town  on  Lake  Champiain,. at  the  junction  of  the  canal?  Where  are 
Ballaton  and  Saratoga?  New-Lebanon T 


isburg,  Brownsville,  Sacketfa  Haibovr,  Oswego,  Utica,  Rochester,  Ba- 
,  Bu&lo,  Geneva,  Canandaifua,  Ithaca,  Aubnm,  Aurora,  Fredonia, 
ir,  Newburg,  Kingaton,  Catskill,  Cooperstown,  Lockport,  Onondaga, 


NEW-JERSEY. 


.  This  Stats  is  divtded  into  14  Comities.    Its  length  is  163  miles, 
and  its  breadth  52  miles. 

3.  iVeis-/ersey  presents  a  great  variety  of  mil  and  «cef|0ry,  tHe 
northern  parts  being  mountainous  and  well  adapted  to  graxing ;  the 
interior  hilly,  and  well  watered  with  fine  streams,  and  rema^bl/ 
fertile ;  while  the  southern  shores  are  low,  barren,  and  sandy. 

3.-  Tbe'ItirsKS  are,  the  Ddaware,  Bariian,  Paamuc,  and  Ihcken- 
Sdk;it,  with  the  Hudson^  which  washes  the  north-east  shore. 

4.  The  Climate,  in  die  northern  part,  resembles  New. York  and  the 
New.iEiigland  States.  The  southern  counties  have  a  climate  resem. 
bltng  Pennsylvania. 


]iBW.JElUI8Y.  m 

5.  The  Fm»'^  tim  AnMM«  at  PaHerwm,  are  70  fiMt  |M»teadiealar, 
fed  uw  Aoeh  batted  «b  aoeotmt  of  ilieir  pietiurae^ii^  acetteiyf. 

6.  The  principal  Bats  are,  IhUwarv  Bay^  on  the  eoutjb.weet,  and 
JWMMinfc  JbNf,  or  JbeMur  Kill  Ba^nd^  iwrned  hy  the  e<Ai£aeiice  of  the 
Fameie  and  Hackeneack  livers^  ia  the  Bonb^^ast. 

7.  The  Caies  are,  iSBflu^M3i»ik,«eBtfae  eattem  ebasft,  and  Gijie  i^|b 
•^tii  the  entrance  of  Delaware  Bay. 

8.  The  BigkUtnds  of  NewertM,  near  Sandy  Hook,  are  the  ftrmt 
lands  deacried  by  marinera.appreach^g  the  coaat. 

9.  The  aiWiet  of  the  oertL.eaat  coaac,  bordering  on  the  Hadaos^ 
rise  in  precipiteua  cfifla,  oafled«fae  FmUsadet,  preaentiag  a  perpeadici^ 
lar  w«n  of  SOe  feet  eler^tion  above  the  level  of  the  H«daaa.  They 
extend  90  milee  aloijg^  the  diore,  the  arnnmit  cemmaadiiief  a  fine  view 
of  New. York  city  and  bay,  the  diaCant  ahorea  of  Long  lalandt  a|id  of 
tfa«  HacboR*  urging  ita  Wtv^  through  the  aa^vmaias  far  Co  the  mrth* 

10«  M  Uobokeih  iwnatte  N«iRr. York,  km  a  place  of  reaort  for  partiea 
of  pleasure,  during  the  aummer  montlta,  te. enjoy  pure  air,  and  a^j^OH- 
«tfit  prenenad^  over  the  eltady  jgravel  waika  along  the  afaor^a  of  the 
Htidaon. 

11.  Newatie  i4  the  moat  popoloiia  town  in  the  State,  and  ia  noted 
far  iti  mam^^aOmree*  It  atcnda  on  ihe  west  bank  of  the  Paeaaic,  three 
Hiiiea  froan  cto  aMUth,  and  ftine  railea  from  New- York  City.  The 
Ifewtirk  fidcria  greatly  ectoeaaed.    PopulatioA,  il,(K)0. 

13.  NeW'Bnumoiek  ia,at  the  head  of  sloop  navigation  on  the  Earitan, 
whioh  is  here  croaaed  by  a  bridge.  It  is  the  seat  of  Rutget'9  College, 
founded  in  1707,  the  only  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Aeformed 
Vvtch  Chareh  in  the  United  States.    l>,^adon,  7,900. 

13.  Patermm,  at  theFaUs of  the  Faasaic,  ia  a  iourishing  town>  chie% 
engaged  in  tmmufaeiureo.  Popidatiea,  7/800. 
«  14.  TfieNTttN,  the  CtpiUU,  on  the  Delaware  River,  30  ou^a  above 
Philadelphia,  ia  a  plae»  of  Mane  trade^  and  i&i30B8iderably  engaged  in 
the  cotton  mmnufacture.  The  river  ia  here  eroaaed  by  a  si^ntantvil 
bridge.     Popvla^n,  4,008. 

li.  Eli«Aotktomn,  aataatted  on  a  amaU  stream  envying  tn2te  Staten 
Island  Sound,  is  a  handaoine  town,  and  is  noted  aa  being  the  oldest 
settlement  in  the  State.    Pepolaition,  3,500. 

16.  Primteton  is  an  inland  town,  10  miles  north-east  of  Trenton,  and 
is  the  seat  of  the  College  of  New-Jeroe^j  or  Nasoau  Hall,  founded  in 
1736.  There  ia  alao  a  Theohgieml  Semtnary  connected  with  the  instU 
tution. 

17.  Bordentownj  on  the  Delaware,  is  the  aeat  of  Joseph  Bonaparte^ 
the  Ex.King  of  Spun. 

18.  BuHimgUiH,  aenth  of  Bordentown,  is  a  handsome  town«  and  haa 
a  reapectahle  mcmdemy* 

t9.  BellmUe,  on  the  Passaic,  has  a  large  eatabUslmient  ^  the 
primtimg  of  oaUoo* 

20.  Aeademieo  are  nnaierous  and.  respectable ;  and  the  State  pos. 
sesaes  ample  fonda  for  die  support  of  ptAlie  ockoolo, 

^.  A  MaU^Somd  extenda  from  Camden,  opposite  Philadelphia,  to 
South  Amboy,  61  milea  long,  affb^ing  a  rapid  communication  between 
the  citiea  of  New. York  and  Philadelphia,  by  means  of  thia  road  and 
ateam-boat  navigation  from  the  former  city  to  South  Amlioy. 


IIM  NBW.JBMBT. 

tt.  A  Ji7  jy— rf  exiMd*  fr«Bi  HobokttB  4o  PitterwMi,  14  iittles. 
S3  The  JMmmt*  «mI  AarttMOMMiextettds  from  New-^nmawiek 
to  TrenftoiL 

34.  The  Jtfprm  Cmml  extondo  frrnn  the  Delaware,  oppofliie  tfce 
Lehigh,  to  Newarii,  a  diirtaiioe  of  90  miles.  It  tnOMpofrte  large  qoan. 
titiea  of  coal  from  the  eoal  diatriet  of  PeMwsrhama. 

35.  The  PeopU  are  mostly  of  Dmiek  and  Et^flM  deaeent,  and  are 
chiellf  engiund  in  mgrietikun,  mmittfmeimruf  wadfiMmg. 

96.  The  Pbodi7€TIO]«s  are,  wAeat,  rye,  ImiUm€9rnt  hmekwhemtt  hm'. 
ley,iMt,  and  ken^;  alao,  larce  quantitiea  of  espies,  Mere,  and  peaehet, 
which  aupply  the  markets  of  New. York  and  PhUadelpfaia. 

97.  The  most  nrnneroua  denominatioiia  of  Cmkistuiis  are,  A-es^. 
UrUnt,  itfef Aeilitta,  Duieh  JUfermed,  ^Xspfitts,  Bpite^ptilimnm,  and 
JWenilff. 

98.  Hi8iORT^-->iVet&J'ersey  waa  first  settled  by  the  Dsnet,  at  Bergen, 
opposift  New. York,  in  1694.  The  Dmteh  snlMiequently  made  settle, 
nients  in  the  neighhotirhood. 

99.  Jn  1997,  the  Swe^ee  and  Fhihmden  purchased- the  tract  lying 
on  the  Delaware,  from  the  Indians,  who  retained  possessionof  the 
country  till  they  were  overthrown  by  the  Dntch,  in  1655. 

90.  On  the  reduction  of  New  Netkerhmit  by  the  Englitk,  this  ter. 
ritory  was  included  in  the  grant  whicli  Charles  the  Second  made  to 
his  brother,  the  Duke  e/  Ferir,  who  afterwards  sold  it  to  Lord  Berk- 
ley  and  Sir  George  Cerieret,  the  territory  being  named  NewJereey, 
in  compliment  to  Carteret,  who  had  preTioclsly  been  goTcmor  of  the 
leU  ofJereey,  in  the  Britiah  Channel, 

31.  They  divided  the  territory  into  two  parts,  Carteret  apportioning 
the  eesleni  half  to  himself,  while  Berkley  and  others  took  the  weetem 
half.  Hence  the  (fivision  into  Eaet  and  Weet  Jertey,  which  conttnoed 
separate  governments  until  the  reign  of  Queen  Annet  when  they  both- 
sutrendered  to  the  crown,  1709.  The  governments  were  again  divided 
in  1738,  and  reunited  m  1776. 

39.  During  the  Revolution,  this  State  took  an  active  part  in  the 
struggle  for  Independence,  and  was  long  the  scene  of  War.  The  battles 
of  Hrenton,  Frineeten,  and  Menmmttk,  are  conspicuous  in  die  annals 
of  American  History. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

1.  How  many  counties  in  this  state,  and  ita  extent  ? 

&  Face  of  tiie  country  and  soil  ?    S.  Rivers  ?    4.  Offliafte  1 

5,  Describe  Passaic  falls.    6.  What  are  the  bays  T    7.  Capes  1    8.  Neversink? 

9.  Describe  the  PaUsades.  10.  Hoboken.  11.  Newark.  11  New-Branswick 
and  College.  13.  Faterson.  14.  Trenton.  1&.  BUaabethtown.  16.  Piince> 
ton.  What  literary  institution  here  ?  17.  Bordeatown.  18.  Burlinston. 
19.  Belville.  80.  What  is  said  of  the  schools  ?  91,  tt.  What  Rail-Roads  in 
the  sUte  ?  83.  What  Canals  ?  M.  Describe  Morris  Canal  ? 
85.  Who  are  the  inhabitants  1  80.  Productions  t  87.  Religious  dsnoaunatkNtt  ? 
80.  What  settlements  were  first  made  in  New-Jeney  ?  When  and  by  whom! 

89.  Where  did  the  Swedes  and  Finlanders  settle  ?  At  what  period  ?  when  and  by 

wh<mi  were  they  dispossessed? 

90.  To  whom  did  the  Duke  of  York  sell  this  territory  1    In  compliment  to  whom 

did  it  receive  its  name  ?    SI.  How  divide  the  twritory  ?    what  portion  was 
assigned  to  each?    When  were  Bast  and  West  Jersey  united?  When 
again  separated?    When  reunited  ? 
88.  What  put  did  this  state  take  in  the  Revolution  T 


nsmiemj^AmjL,  its 

<yOB«EION»  OK  Vm  lUff. 

Bound  New-Jwrsey.  Betwoea  what  lonntadn  «nd  IsUtiides  does  it  Iw  t  What 
river  on  the  east ?  What  liwr  ^oondB  it oa  the  weat?  ki  whit  itatft  does 
it  rise,  what  oourae  does  it  run,  and  where  empty  T 

Th«  Pnaaaic !  RaiHan?  Haoftensaoh  ?  Sooth  River  ?  What  tape  in  the  north- 
east? Whatcapeteminalmiitoiitheaoathl  What  hsBhovnea  the  coast? 
Where  is  Newark  Bay  ?  •  Deli^ware  Bay  ? 

How  is  Trenton  sttnated  ?  NeW-Branswick  ?  Newark  ?  MidiHet^wn  T .  Mon- 
moath?  Burlington?  Caaiden?  Paterson?  Hoboken?  Amboy?  Boidi^ 
town?  ieneyCity?  Sftrawsbary?  tiiizabethtowa ?  Balviito?  PrinnitOB? 
Freehold?    What  moMntains in  the  north-wiest? 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


1.  Thb  Staxb  if  divided  into  hi  Qmua&ea^  and  «Im  into  two  die. 
mds,  the  Eutem  mstd  WiaiUru, 

2.  Its  kngtk,  from  east  to  west,  is  300  miles;  and  its  breodtki  leO. 

3.  The  Mhgim^  Mmmimim  eross  this  State  in  sevteal  broken 
ridges,  covering  witti  various  ranges  more  ^an  haH  the  fiMate,  hanoum 
by  differem  names,  the  loftiest  of  which  is  3  or  4§00  feet  ahsvo  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

4.  Between  these  mountains  are  broad  fertile  valliss,  often  SiO  or . 
30  miles  in  width,  and  tAveised  by  raidd  sCroMBs,  whose  sources  are 
in  the  mountains.  n 

5.  The  SoU  is  generally  good;  the  FsUsy  tf  the  Sii^tquehttnaak  is 
partieularly  noted  for  its  feAUty. 

6.  The  Pnduethnt  are  similar  to  tholse  of  New.  York ;  tvAeat  being 
the  sta|>le  prodiictioii. 

7.  The  great  sourees  of  wealthy  v»  ^  JMshavstiUe  «iMe*  tfC^ii 
sad  Inn,  in  vanous  parts  of  Ihe  8Cal«. 

S,  AHthrofiiB  Coal  abounds  in  the  valley  of  the  Delaware  and  Sua. 
quehannah  rivers  and  their  branches,  ^  Schuylkill,  Lehigh,  and 
I«ackawazeB. 

9.  The  western  p^rts  of  the  StaHe  arei^entilvdly  supfilied  with  hitu- 
minout  eool,  found  chiefly  on  the  OM»^  JjUegkmty,  and  MnMngv^la^ 
and  in  no  part  of  the  worid  has  this  useftil  aftide  of  f«el  been  toimd  •• 
abundant,  as  in  Peimtylvaima, 

'  10.  hran  Ore  is  found,  priDcifMlly,  on  the  Jtmuitm  JZiser,  and  is  ei^ 
ceedingly  rich.    Copper  and  Lead  are  slso  foond  in  varkmi  places. 

11.  £tme«<e]9e  abounds  in  the  valley  of  the  SehnyikiO.  Sait  S^prmge 
are  found  in  the  weetem  paits  of  tbs  State,  sdme  of  which  ieire  not 
inferior  to  those  of  Salina. 

12.  Be^ord  and  York  Springe  are  modi  resorted  to  by  invalidB,  for 
their  mediciittl  qualities. 

13.  Remaikable  Catee  have  been  found  in  the  mountainous  regions. 
In  the  Laurel  Mountain,  there  has  been  one  explored  for  a  difltanco  of 
2  miles. ' 

14.  The  principal  Rivers  are,  the  Delaiwaret  Saeqwiumnah,  Sehuyl^ 
kiU,  JUkigk,  YoMJmgeny,' Mmoe^tAeUt  and  AUeghmy. 

15.  The  C^isF  Towns  are,  Pyiadelpkim,  Zsiw^ttsn  Pittebnrg^ 
Sending,  ToHc,  and  HorrM^tcrg',  which  last  is  the  seHof  govstmn#«t. 


IM  PBNli8TL¥AinA. 

IC  PHILADELPHIA  k  thoMoendleilf  in  popnktioii  ia  Ute  United 
SiatM. 

17.  It  WM  founded  by  WiUimm  Penn,  in  1€83,  on  the  site  of  tiie 
Indian  Tillage  Ce^pianoc.  It  is  regularly  laid  out  in  aqvarea*  with 
ainpl^  atreeta,  croaaing  each  other  at  right  anglea.  The  houses  ate 
principally  of  brick,  generally  three  atortea  high,  and  ornamented  with 
marble  atepa,  dtc. 

18.  It  ia  aitoated  between  the  SehuylkiH  and  Delaware  rivers,  7 
milea  above  their  confluence,  and  196  milea  from  the  ocean. 

19.  C^mrUmkU  and  LUermry  Imgtitmtimm  are  numerous  and  reelect- 
able.  It  containa  among  otbiera,  the  l/tmwrfify  a/'JPnmayio«»fa,  and 
the  PkUmdMkim  LSbrmnf,  founded  by  Doctor  Frahkur. 

90.  The  jPrnntfiosfiM  HonUmi  receiTca  a  handaome  income  from 
the  celebrated  paintuig  of  CkriH  HtmUmg  ike  Siek,  a  dooation  from 
Weatf  the  great  artiat,  for  the  benefit  of  that  inatitution. 
^  91.  The  kte  Supken  Gkmrd,  who  died  in  1631,  left  a  dottstion  id 
aereral  milliona  of  doUara,  for  the  eatabliabment  of  a  College  for 
Orphana. 

99.  In  the  Old  SUiU  Htum,  or  /ndqwndgwec  HaU^  the  United  States 
declared  themaehrea  Independent,  July  4,  1776.  In  this  buildings 
alao,  the  Federal  Conatitution  wae  prepared,  in  1787. 

93.  Here  ia  alao  the  United  SUOee  Mint,  and  a  United  Stmtem  iVkey. 
Fsrd. 

94.  The  fTster-ITariw  at  Fairmount,  on  the  Sdiu^kill,  for  the  pur. 
poae  of  Bupplying  the  city  with  water,  are  perhapa  the  moat  atopendoos 
woifca  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 

95.  PkiUdelphia^  for  the  number  and  extent  of  ita  sumn/actertef^ 
excela  any  other  city  in  the  Union. 

It  poaeeaaea  great  advantagea  for  commerce,  and  in  the  amount  of 
ita  ahipphig  it  ia  the  fonrdi  city  in  the  United  Statea.  It  alao  enjoys 
an  eztenaive  inland  trade,  particularly  with  the  Weetem  Stateai  The 
population  in  1880  waa  aa  follows : — City,  80,458 — Si:Amrb8,  87,353— 
Total,  167,811. 

96.  PitUhwg^  aitnated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ajlegfaany  and 
Monongahela  nvera,  on  die  aite  of  the  ancient  French  Fort,  Du  Quesne, 
waa  fomidad  in  1756,  and  named  Pittsburg,  in  honour  of  WHUmn  Pitt, 
under  whose  adminiatratiaii  the  French  were  dispoasesaed  of  the 
Fort. 

97.  It  u  admirably  situated  for  trade,  being  the  great  mart  between 
Philadelpliia  and  the  Western  Statea,  by  meana  of  Rail-Roads  and 
Caaala  across  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  'Steam.boat  navigatioa  on 
the  Ohio.  From  the  large  quantities  of  Coal  found  in  die  district,  and 
burnt  in  the  city,  a  black  cloud  constantlyhangs  over  the  place,  giving 
the  buildinga  a  dingy  hue,  the  whole  producing  a  gloomy  eflect  upon 
the  traveller.  It  ia  997  milea  from  Philadelphia,  and  963  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.    Population,  17,400. 

98.  Xsncsater,  en  Coneatoga  Creek,  a  branch  of  the  Susquehannali, 
waa  chiefly  aetded  by  Germans,  and  is  connderably  engaged  in  manu. 
foetnres.    Population,  7,700. 

99.  ^odtiig-,  aituated  on  the  Schuylkill,  ia  a  manufocturing  town, 
^etdsd  chiefly  by  Germans.  The  Union  dmal  commences  here. 
Population,  5,900. 


96.  Fori:,  on  Codanu  Creek«  a  braadb  of  ih»  Saaqiwlwmnih,  ui  a 
flourishing  town;  and  contains  many  handsome  bnildings.  Popnlatioiif 
5,200. 

31.  HAmRSsmM,  the  CapUal  of  the  Statd,  is  situated  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Susquehannan,  over  whidi  there  is  a  bridge  a  mfle  in 
length.    It  is  97  miles  north.west  of  Philadelphia.    Popija^on,  4,300. 

3d.  Gtmumtewny  6  mUes  nprth  of  Phiiadeli^ua,  is  noted  for  the 
battle  of  17n,  in  iR^ch  the  Americans  were  defeatod.  PoitwHUt  at 
the  Schuylkill  coal  miiies,  is  a  flourishing  town. 

^.  BetMekem,  on  the  Lehigh,  ia  seliled  by  Moravians^  a  sect  of 
Christians  calling  diemselTes  the  •*  United  Brethren  of  the  Protestant 
Bpiseopal  Chnrch."  They  are  a  highly  respeetahie  and  exemplary 
people,  and  are  called  Moravians,  because  the  first  settlers  in  the 
EngUsh  Colonies  emigrated  fr<mi  Moravia.  They  were  introduced  inta 
America  by  Comnt  Zinderdorf,  and  first  settled  at  Nazartth,  in  1741. 
At  fiethlehem  is  the  celebrated  School  under  their  superintendence. 

34.  The  most  numerous  denominati<Hi8  of  Christiams  are,  Pre^y^ 
terianst  Metkot^sUy  Baptuts,  Oerman  Reformtd^  Dnteh  Sefarmed, 
Episcopaliaru,  Moraviant,  and  Lutfurawt*  The  Briend9^  or  Qitaker$^ 
are  numerous,  chiefly. in  tiie  eastern  part  of  the  State.  TlMy  have 
eight  Meeting.Hooses  in  Philadelphia. 

35.  About  one-half  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  Eagli^  descent,  one. 
fourth  Germans,  and  the  remam^r  are  Irish,  Dutdi,  Scotch,  Welch, 
and  Swedes. 

36.  This  State  has  been  deficient  in  supplying  the  means  of  public 
school  education,  yet  exertions  have  lately  been  nia4e  for  an  improve. 
ment  in  this  important  cofieem. 

37.  The  principal  Literary  Institutions  Jire,  the  Unhersity  of  Pmm- 
tylvamia,  at  Philadelphia,  founded  in  1755 :  Dr.  Fxaiocun  was  one 
of  the  original  founders  of  the  Bistitution ; 

38.  Washington  CoUegt^  at  Washington,  in  the  south-west  comer 
of  the  State,  35  miles  from  Pittsburg,  founded  in  1806  r 

39.  Diekinmm  College,  at  Carlisle,  founded  in  1783— was  for  a  time  ' 
suspended,  but  is  now  in  successfiil  operation ; 

40.  Jefferton  College,  at  Canonsburg,  founded  in  1802 ; 

41.  Alleghany  College,  at  MeadviUe,  founded  in  1815 ; 
43.  Western  University,  at  Pittsburg,  founded  in  1890 ; 

43.  Madison  College,  at  (Jniontown,  founded  in  1839 ; 

44.  Mmraman  Schools,  at  Bethlehem,  Nazareth,  and  Litiz. 

45.  Pennsylvania  has  been  more  extensively  engaged  in  works  of 
Internal  Improvement  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 

46.  The  Pennsylvania  Catpal,  designed  to  form  a  communication 
between  Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia,  commences  at  Middletown,  on 
the  Susquehannah,  at  the  termination  of  the  Union  Canal,  and  pro. 
ceeda  westwardly  to  Tittsburg,  being  connected  with  a  RaiLRoad  36 
miles  in  length,  over  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  another  81  miles 
in  length,  from  Philadelphia  to  Columbia.  Length  of  Canal  and  I^ail. 
Roads,  396  miles. 

47.  A  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal,  firom  Bristol,  on  the  Dela- 
ware,  to  Easton,  on  the  Lehigh,  60  miles ;  Lehigh  Canal,  from  Easton 
to  Mauch  Chunk,  47  miles ;  Union  Canal,  from  Middletown,  on  the 
SuBquehannah,  to  Readhig,  on  the  Schi^lkill,  80  mUas ;  and  Schuylkill 
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•n  all  iMportanl  woikfl ;  btiaidw  ymkmM,  «bom  we  sewiml  Wnfl  RmMfa 

and  CaaaU,  finished  or  in  progress,  in  different  parts  of  the  State. 

40.  IlMo&T^-«This  State  was  fitat  settled  by  a  Cotey  of  SkoedeM 
and  JIant,  who  pmchased  the  bnda  irom  the  iadiaoa,  in  16S7.  TlHrf 
retained  posseesian  valil  they  were  overdttowa  by  the  Datch,  1656. 

49.  In  eonsideration  of  debts  due  to  Wmimm  PemiM  fmtker^  then 
an  Admral  m  tho  British  Navy,  Charles  the  Seesad,  ia  1681,  graated 
to  WiUimm  Peim,*  a  Qnaker,  the  territory  of  Pemayhrania,  (titerally 
Ptmnta  wmdf  ImmE,)  ^vho  in  the  aame  year  aant  a  Coleiiy  under  one 
Mmrkkmmf  to  prepare  a  seCtleiiieiit,  snd  soon  afterwards  himself  anifed 
with  a  large  nambsr  of  emigranta,  efaiafly  Qaakera«  and  firat  huuled 
at  Newea&e,  in  Delaware. 

50.  He  saiered  into  a  treaty  widi  the  Indians,  from  whom  ke  pur. 
chased  the  Comtry ;  and  having  founded  Philadelphia,  and  eatmMised 
a  free  ffoverament  and  perfect  freedom  of  religion,  in  1664  returned 
to  Bngiwad^ 

51.  bi  1699  he  revisited  die  Colony,  and  foond  Philadelphia  to  eon- 
Uin  4006  mhalHtants. 

59v  He  established  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  which 
lasted  seventy  years. 

53.  The  territory  continued  the  property  of  his  heirs  till  the  Revo, 
lution,  when  it  was  confiscated  to  the  crown. 

54.  Deknoare  was  also  included  in  Penn's  grant,  but  was  allowed 
a  separate  legislatare. 

55.  This  State  took  an  active  part  in  the  Frendi  and  Revolutionary 
wars,  and  during  the  latter,  Philadelphia  was  lor  aome  mondis  in  pos. 
session  of  the  British. 


(^VBSTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

I.  Into  how  many  countiMu  this  state  divided  t  What  oHmr  dlriaion  t 

S.  Extent  ?    3.  What  mooDtaiosI  What  u  thekjpealeBt  height  I 

4.  What  between  the  mountains  ?    5.  Soil  ?    6.  f^oductions  ? 

7.  What  other  sources  of  wealth  ?    8.  What  coal  mines  in  the  east  ? 

9.  What  in  the  west  ?    10.  Where  is  iron  fotowl  ?    II.  What  other  minerals  ? 

12.  What  and  where  are  the  ^altsprinei  I    13.  Caves!    14.  Wb«^  rivers? 

15.  Towns  ?  What  the  Capital  1  16.  Describe  P)iiladeli)hia.  17.  When  founded, 
and  by  whom  ?    18.  How  situated  ?    19.  What  of  its  public  institutions  ? 

SO.  Pennsylvania  Hospital ?    SI.  The  Orphan  Oaltefe? 

22.  What  of  ladependenee  Hall  ?    23.  What  eUier  matitutioBa  ? 

94.  The  Water-Works  ?    25.  Commerce  and  manufactures-l  Population ! 

26.  Describe  Pittsburg.    27.  What  advantages  for  trade  T    28.  Lancaster. 

29.  Reading.    36.  York.    8!.  Harrisburg.    38.  &ermantown  and  Potts  ville. 

SS.  Bethlehem.   By  whom  settled  ?  What  said-  of  thens  f 

34.  What  denoinSnations  of  Christians  ?    36.  Who  aae  the  inhabitants  ? 

36.  Of  the  public  school  system  ?    37.  Describe  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

36.  Washington  College.    39.  Dickinson.    40.  Jefferson.    41.  Alleghany. 

42.  Western  University.    43.  Madison  College.    44.  What  Moravtaa  Schools? 

45.  What  works  of  internal  improvement  ?     . 

46.  Describe  the  Pennsylvania  Canal.    47.  What  others  ? 

48.  By  whom  was  the  state  first  settled?  49.  When  did  Penn  obtain  a  grant  of 
this  territory  ?  From  whom  ?  In  what  year  ?  What  emigraaft  acconaaniad 
him?  Where  did  he  land? 

50.  How  did  he  obtain  possession  ?  What  form  of  government  establish  !  When 
return  to  England  ? 

*  This  enteant  iadiTidaal  diadia  Lendoa  ia  I7t8^  at  the  afe  W  7S^  ~ 
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teini    tt.  what  of  BBim  and  die  ladiaas  t 
S3.   How  loDf  did  bis  heirs  retain  it  ?    54.  What  other  territory  waa  included  in  ' 
bis  grant  ?    ».  What  further  related  of  its  history } 

QUB8TIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 
Bonnd  PennsylTania.    Between  what  latitudes  and  longitudes  does  it  He  ? 
VOliat  mountains  in  this  stateT    What  name  to  the  most  wesum  ridge  t    To 

tlMeastemt    What  ones  between  these? 
IVhere  does  the  Snsqaehannah  rise  and  empty  ?  How  many  times  does  it  cross 

the  New-Torii  boundary  t    What  name  has  its  western  branch ! 
IVhere  does  the  Juniata  rise  and  empty  ?    Lehigh?    Whist  two  rivers  form  the 

Ohio  ?    Where  do  they  rise  f    Where  does  the  Yotthiog^ny  rise  and  empty  ? 
IVhat  riirer  bounds  the  state  on  the  east  ?  Where  empty!  SchuylbiUY  Tioga? 
What  u  the  sHoation  of  Philadelphia  ?    Pittsburg  ?   Lancaster  f    Httrrisbuig  ? 

Cartisle?    Yorii? 
'yiThMt  town  at  the  confluence  of  the  east  and  west  branch?  Where  is  Chester  ? 

WUkesbarre?  Baston?  Bethlehem?  Wsshtaigton?  Erie?  MeadviUe?  Cham- 

bersbuif?  Tioga  Point?  Westchester?  Gettysburg?   Warren?   Reading? 

PTorristown?    Lebanon?   C«dumbia?  Uniontown?  Middletown? 


DELAWARE. 

1 .  Dblawabs  in  divided  into  3  counties.  It  ii  93  miles  long  and  83 
brottd. 

2.  The  CUmmU  is  similar  to  that  of  the  south  of  New JTersey. 

3.  The  Face  of  the  CotuUry  is  generally  low,  but  in  the  northern 
part  a  ridge  of  hills  divides  the  streams  that  flow  into  the  Chesapeake, 
from  those  that  fall  into  the  Delaware. 

4.  The  StU  is  generally  good,  and  is  particularly  adapted  to  the 
cvltiyation  of  wheat,  its  staple  commodity^  and  is  esteemed  equal  to 
any  in  the  United  States. 

5.  The  other  vr9duetUm9  are  similar  to  those  of  New-Tork  and 
PMmsylvania.  The  Legislature  of  the  State  has  encouraged  the  cuU 
ture  of  the  MMeny  Tree^  for  the  purpose  of  raising  HUt. 

6.  The  Bi9ere  of  Delaware  are  all  small.  Brmtdyw^e  Creek  rises 
In  Pennsylvania,  a»^  &Ue  into  Chris|iana  Creek,  at  Wilmington.  Its 
banks  are  noted  for  their  picturesque^  scenery,  and  also  as  being  the 
scene  of  a  desperate  battle,  Ibnght  between  Lord  Howe  and  General 
Washinaitoa,  in  which  the  latter  was  defeated,  S^tember  11,  1777. 

7.  JMstsMv  Bay  fonns  moet  of  the  eastern  boundary,  but  is  natu. 
rally  deficient  in  commodious  harbours  for  shipping ;  to  remedy  this 
defect,  a  BrernkwrnUVi  three-foorths  of  a  mile  long,  is  new  constructing 
at  Cape  Henlopen,  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay. 

8.  The  CheetMeake  and  Delaware  Canal,  14  miles  long,  extends 
from  Delaware  Ci^  on  Delaware  Bay,  to  ISXk  River,  which  flows  into 
the  Chesapeake.  This  Canals  fer  a  distance  of  4  miles,  passes  through 
banks  90  feet  high,  catted  the  Usep^^,  which  is  remarkable  as  being 
the  deepest  cut  upon  any  Canal  in  the  world. 

9.  WUmingian,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Brandywine  and  Christiana 
Creeks,  3  miles  from  Delaware  Bay,  is  the  largest  town  in\he  State, 
pleasantly  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  beautifel  and  fertile  country,  is 
regularly  laid  oot,  and  here  and  in  the  vicinity  are  mannfectories  of 
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tiaoa  and  Bnndyiniie  Creok*  are  hare  crossed  oy  haAdsome  If ndi^ei 
Populatioii,  €,700.  .,  ,  ..    ,      ^. 

10.  WUmingtim  ChmMeaU  Springs,  5  ni&ea  south-west  of  the  Ciq 
of  Wilmingteo,  are  much  resorted  to.        ,     .   ,      ^,^  , 

11.  Nfwetti^i  on  Delaware  Bay,  5  imles  below  Witminston,  wsa 
formerly  the  Capital  of  the  State,  and  is  noted  as  being  the  plaice  where 
WlUUan  JPtnn  landed  in  his  first  voyage  to  America.  This  place  has 
cooaidsraWe  trade.    Population,  a,500,  „       v 

IS.  A  MUii-BoMd,  16  miles  long,  extends  from  this  plae«  to  French, 
town,  Maryland.  «     •_    -     i       *. 

13.  DovsB,  the  CapiUh  stands  on  Jones^  CreelL,  7  miles  from  its 
enfrance  into  Delaware  Bay,  is  a  irteasani  (own,  and  has  a  flouriahmg 
trade,  chiefly  in/oitr.  ....  u  •  r 

14.  At  ZewiftatPM  are  extensive  salt  %pork$,  where  salt  is  manufac 
tured  from  sea-water,  evaporated  by  the  sun. 

15.  The  Cmnmerct  of  this  State  is  inconsiderable.  .... 

16.  lu  Manufaeture$  are  numerous  and  extensive,  prmcipaJly  lo- 
cated in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wilmington. 

17.  DeUw4ire  has  no  noted  Uterary  Institution,  but  the  Legislature 
has  granted  a  fund  for  the  support  o{  public  tehooU, 

18.  The  principal  Relioious  DKNomif  ATiojrs  are,  Methodists^  Epitco- 
palians,  Preshyteriaru,  Baptitti,  and  B-iends,  - 

19.  HisTOXY.— This  State  was  first  visited  by  the  Swedeg  and  jRfm«» 
in  1627,  who  landed  at  C^e  Henlopcn,  which,  from  its  exceeding 
beauty,  they  called  Paradise  Point, 

20.  They  built  a,  fort  upon'Christrana  Creek,  both  of  which  they 
named  in  honour  oiChrietina,  Queen  of  Sweden.  • 

31.  In  1655,  this  Colony  was  Subjected  by  the  Dutch,  under  Peter 
Siuyveoant,  of  New. York,  and  in  1664,  on  the  conquest  of  the  country 
by  me  MngliBk,  it  was  annexed  to  the  Colony  of  New- York. 

92,  In  1682,  it  was  included  in  PentCs  grant  of  Pennsylvania,  but 
was  separated  from  that  Colony  in  1701. 

Q^SnOKS  ton  EXAMINATION. 

I.  How  wany  counties  in  thia  state,  and  what  is  its  extent  ?    2.  Climate  ? 

3.  Paceoftheconntiyt    4.  Soil t    5.  PrednctiottSl      ^  ^    ,, 

6.  WhatsaidoftlwBraaidfwfM?    7.  Delaware  taii^^Y    8.  Ganall 

0.  WUnuDgtoa !  For  what  remarkabla  ?    la  Wbat  snriiua  ? 
11.  Describe  Newcastle.  For  what  noted  1    19.  Rail-Road.    13.  Dover. 
14.  LewiBtown.    IS.  Commerce.    18.  Manufactures. 
17.  What  of  their  adHMds  T    18.  ReligienI    19,  M,  tl,  «L  Hirtery  t 

QUBSnONS  ON  THE  MAP. 

Bound  Delaware.    Its  latitude  and  longitude  ?    What  bay  on  the  eastt   What 

cape  hi  the  south-east  ?    What  river  forms  part  of  the  eastern  boundary  ? 
What  rivatt  of  Maiylani  rise  in  this  state!    Wheie  does  Cliriatiaaa  a«ek 

empty?  What  branch  does  Hxeceive  at  WiHttiaCtea?  WHeie  do  Jem*' sad 

Misptllion  creeks  empty  1 
'  How  w  VnHminglon  situated  ?  Dover  t  Newcastle  f  tewistiown  1  GeorcetowiT  ? 

Smyrna  ?  Milford  ?  Dagsbormigh  ?  Delawsre  City  t  Where  are  Rehofeth  Bay 

and  False  Cape  T 


MARYIAND. 

1.  ThiB  Stats  is  divided  into  19  Covntiec,  and  is  sspantad  by  ths 
Cheaapeake  into  two  great  divisions,  called  tbe  JBastem  and  Wnigm 
•Scores  of  Bfadrybad. 

a.  Ita  2efi^  is  119  milas,  and  its  hreadtk  91.    It^  oompoied  that 
I  one^fLftk  of  the  State  is  water. 

3.  The  Fotomae  forms  the  south-western  boundary,  during  its  whole 
course,  and  £dls  into  the  Chesapeake  on  the  west,  whioh  also  reeeives 

'■'  the  waters  of  the  Snsqoehannah  on  the  north.    The  last  river  enters 
^  this  StatiB  from  Peanssdvania. 

4.  The  smaller  streams  are,  PaUmacB^  Aeem,  and  Fatusti,  on  the 
''  west ;  and  Chetter^  ChfOf^oMk^  and  Nimtieoie^  on  the  east,  all  emptying 

into  the  Chidsapeake. 

5.  The  jBsstemS&ore  is  low,  level,  and  sandy;  its  ssi2  is  weU  adapted 
to  the  raising  of  wieat,  which  forms  its  staple  commodity,  and  is  coo- 

,    sidered  of  a  anparior  qaaUty. 

6.  The  eastern  pavt  of  the  WmUm  Skmrt^  bordering  on  the  Chesa. 
peaks,  is  low  and  sandy,  hut  the  middle  and  western  parts,  above  tide, 
wiaier,  are  hilly  and  moantamens,  the  nnrth-west  comer  being  crossed 
by  a  ridge  of  dM  Alleghany  Mountains. 

^       7.  There  are  /erIiZe  aoUtes  in  thia  pari  of  the  Sute,  well  adapted  to 
the  oidture  of  ipikeat  attd<to6acce. 

*  8.  The  Climmtef  ia.  the  mountainous  parte,  is  pure  and  salubrious. 
'^  In  the  southern  parts,  and  along  the  shores,  the  inhabitants  are  subject 

to  ague9  and  trntenaittent  fetertf  during  the  summer  seasons,  which 
^   are  fiot,  moist,  and  disagreeable. 

9.  CmU  is  abundant  in  the  noathera  part  of  the  State,  and  Iron  is 
^   found  in  the  south. 
^       10.  The  principal  City  is  BtdHmanf  14  miles  from  the  mouth  of 

the  Patapsco,  and  200  miles  finm  the  sea ;  it  is  die  largest  town  in  the 

*  State,' aad  Ae  third  in  size  in  the  Umcn.  It  is  admirably  situated  for 
commerce,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  commercial  ports  in  America. 
Its  foreign  ^rade  is  chiefly  wi^  Soutk  Ameriea.  The  city  is  regularly 
built,  ehiefly  of  brick,  and  ito  prnkiie  edifien  exhitnt  a  degree  of  splen. 
dour  and  magnificeoce,  indicative  of  wealth  and  enterprise.  Among 
the  most  conspicuous,  may  be  mentioned  the  CaikoUe  Catkedrai, 
Here  is  a  splendid  Mmmnmt  to  the.  Memaj  of  Waakmrton,  and 
another  to  commemorate  the  valour  of  those  citizens  who  fell  in  de* 
fence  of  the  city,  when  attacked  by  General  Ross,  September,  1814. 

11.  A  BaiLBoadt  to  extend  from  Baltimore  to  Wheeling,  on  the 

Ohio,  a  distance  of  300  miles,  is  already  begun,  and  in  successful  pro. 

gress.    A  part  near  Baltimore  is  finished.    The  OBorrolton  Viaduet,  a 

i     beaatifal  piece  of  workmanship,  carries  the  Rail^Road  over  a  branch 

.     of  the  Patapaoo.    This  city  contains  the  Z/nmrstey  of  MaryUrndt  <S^ 

J     Marf9  College^  and  Baltimore  (hUege,    Population,  80,625. 

13.  Fred^iekt  a  City  on  a  small  branch  of  the  Potomac,  is  regularly 
>^  built,  and  carries  on  an  extensive  tiude  with  Baltimore,  principally  in 
"^     four,  tohaceo^  and  manufaciureo.    Population,  4,500. 

13.  Hagerotown  is  a  flourishing  pliee,  situated  on  a  branch  of  the 
Potomac.    Population,  3,500» 


1»  MARYLAND. 

14.  AmuioLB  Cnrr,  tke  sMt  of  govenuMitt,  is  sitntod  on  di# 
Seven,  near  he  entrance  into  Chesapeake  Bay.  It  ia  repnlariy  laid 
oat,  with  streets  diverging  like  radii  from  a  centre,  which  is  occiqiied 
by  the  Goutfloose.    Popnlatioa,  9,6S3. 

15.  The  munenMS  tnlstt  and  Hssrs  of  the  Chesapeake,  nfiord  easy 
access  ibr  shipping ;  consequently,  Maryland  enjoys  ezteuriTo  advan. 
tages  Ibr  conunerce,  and  its  trad^  with  die  Nor^em  States  ia  greirtiy 
&ciliuted  by  the  Ckempeake  mmd  DeUntwrt  CBMi,  across  the  State 
of  Delaware. 

Ifi.  The  LiT£Sijnr  Inaiiimioiia  of  Maryland  are  as  follows  :  die 
ITfltacmty  bT  Marwhrndt  at  Baltimore,  chartered  in  181S ; 

17.  St.  MT^9  C9Ue(n,  at  Baltimore,  a  Catholic  Institntioii,  feonded 
in  1799,  and  another  at  Mount  St.  Mary's,  near  E^nmettsburg,  founded 
in  18S0,  whieh  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Catholics. 

18.  Si.  Joheg  OMege,  at  Annapolis,  was  founded  in  1784. 

19.  The  principal  Knioiovs  DnioiDNATioin  are,  Cuihdiew^  (which 
are  the  most  numerous,)  JjpMgsjwWswf,  JVes^yterMiis,  r     "        ~ 
mam  Beformed,  MetkodUU,  Friendt^  Unitaruaw^  and  Sm 

90.  u  1761,  the  government  encouraged  the  importation  of  ^ 
into  the  State,  since  which  time  the  number  has  gready  inereaaed. 

91.  HisRiKTw— In  1633,  Charles  the  First  granted  to  Ceetlwa  Cabseri^ 
an  EngUahman,  Baron  of  Baltimore  in  Ireland,  a  province  in  America, 
extenfing  from  Wadcina*  Point  on  the  Chesapeake,  to  the  higbest 
source  of  the  Potomac  on  the  south,  and  to  the  40th  degree  of  ladtode 
on  Uie  north,  naming  it  MmyUmd^  in  compliment  to  the  queen  Hewrietta 
Maria. 

99.  In  1633,  Lord  BaUvmre  sent  his  brother  Leofumrd  CabterU  •> 
Govenior  of  Maryland,  with  about  900  emigrants,  clnefly  Catlioiica, 
who  in  1694  forme'd  a  settlement  at  St.  Mary*6,  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Potomac,  near  its  mouth. 

93.  This  Colony  is  remarkable  as  being  the  frti  body  of  Cmthaiieg 
that  ever  tolerated  other  sects,  and  their  number,  frcoa  that  circom. 
stance,  continued  rapidly  to  increase  by  refogees  from  otiier  neigh, 
bouring  territories. 

94.  During,  the  Commommttdtkf  die  government  passed  from  the 
hands  of  the  JBaltmmn  fionily,  to  a  Governor  appointed  by  Oraiinsejl, 
but  on  the  restoradon  of  Charies  the  Second,  Lord  BmUkmre  was 
restored  to  his  right. 

95.  Durinff  the  reign  of  James  the  Second,  the  government  was 
again  taken  from  the  ialtimare  frunily,  but  in  1716  it  waa  restored. 

96.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Refoolwtiont  the  government  feU  into  the 
hands  of  the  fe^U. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

1.  How  many  coontiea  haa  this  state  1  What  great  natuna  dinatona  T 

3.  Extent  ?    t.  Describe  the  sonthem  boundary. 

4.  What  other  rivers  emptying  into  Chesapeake  bay  ? 

5.  Face  of  the  country  on  the  eastern  shore  f    6.  On  the  western  shore ! 

7.  Soil?  &  Climate T  9.  Minerals  1  10.  Describe  Baltimore.  What  Uatorioal 
associations  cotonected  with  it  ?  Jl.  The  Rail-Road.  What  colleges  T  Ita 
population  ? 

19.  Describe  Frederick  City.    IS.  Hafferstown.    14.  Annapolis.  . 

15.  What  advantages  for  conunerce  T    What  caaa].T 
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I^  IT,  18.  What  literaiy  instilations  1  Where  aitaated  and  when  founded? 

19.  what  religion  prevails  I  What  other  denominations  ? 

SO.  Is  Maryland  a  slave  state  ?    21.  Who  first  obtained  a  grant  of  Maryland  ? 

From  whom  and  in  what  year?    Its  extent  ?    Why  named  Maryland  1 
82.  Who  was  the  first  governor  of  Maryland  ?    In  what  year  arrive  with  the  firBt 

emigrants  ?    To  what  sect  did  they  chiefly  belong  ?    When  did  they  begin 

their  settlement! 
23.  To  what  cause  is  the  increase  of  their  numbers  attributed  ? 
21,  25,  26.  What  changes  has  the  goremment  undergone^? 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 
Bound  Maryland.    Its  latitude  and  longitude  ?    What  river  forms  the  southern 

boundary  ?    What  bay  divides  this  state  ?    What  rivers  enter  this^  bay  from 

the  west  1  What  river  from  the  north  ?  What  rivers  from  the  eastern  shore  ? 
Where  is  Pocomoke  Bay  1  Fishing  Bay  ?   On  what  river  does  Baltimore  stand  ? 

On  what  river  is  Annapolis  situated  ?    What  island  opposite  Annapolis  in  the 

Chesapeake  ?  On  what  river  is  Cumberland  t   Hagersto wn  ?   Frederick  City  ? 

Rockville?     Bellair?     Pout  Tobacco?    Priifce  Frederick?     Leonardtown? 

Upper  Marlborough  ?    Elkton  ?    I^renchtown  ?    Chester  ?    Centre  ville  ?  iSas- 

ton  ?    Cambridge  ?    Princess  Ann  ?    Snowhill  ? 


VIRGINIA. 

1.  This  State  is  separated  into  two  districts,  the  Eaatem  and 
Weviemt  and  contains  105  Counties.  -^ 

S.  Its  extent,  from  north  to  south,  is  230  miles,  and  from  east  to 
west  370  miles. 

3.  It  is  crossed  from  north-west  to  south-east,  by  several  parallel 
ridges  of  Mountains,  the  principal  being  the  Blue  JRidge,  dividing  the 
State  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  and  the  Peaks  ef  Otter,  the  most  lofty 
summits  of  which,  are  esteemed  the  highest  mountains  of  Virginia. 

4.  West  of  this  are,  the  North,  Jackson,  Laurel,  and  Alleghany 
ridges. 

5.  This  section  includes  some  of  the  finest  parts  of  the  State  for  soil 
and  scenery,  and  the  vallies  between  the  mountains  are  traversed  by 
numerous  streams,  whose  sources  are  in  the  mountains,  beautifying 
the  landscape,  and  causing  the  deep  rich  verdure  for  which  these  vaU 
lies  are  so  jusdy  celebrated. 

6.  Virginia  abounds  more  in  minerals,  than  any  other  State  in  the 
Union. 

7.  Inexhaustible  quantities  of  iron  ore,  beautiful  marble,  limestone^ 
and  freestone,  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  and  since  1827 
the  gold  mines  of  Virginia  have  attracted  great  attention.  Among 
other  minerals  may  be  mentioned,  black  lead,  lead  ore,  rock  chryatal, 
amethyst,  emerald,  porcelain,  clay,  and  chalk. 

8.  The  mountainous  regions  abound  in  natural  curiosities.  The 
Natural  Bridge,  over  Cedar  Creek,  a  small  branch  of  the  James  River, 
is  one  of  the  most  stupendous  scenes  in  nature.  The  chasm,  through 
which  this  stream  flows,  is  90  feet  wide  and  250  feet  deep,  and  spanned 
by  a  natural  rock  of  solid  limestone,  40  feet  thick  and  60  feet  wide, 
affording  a  passage  over  a  valley,  which  cannot  be  crossed  elsewhere 
for  a  considerable  distance. 

9.  Weyet^s  pane,  in  Augusta  county,  is  one  of  tiiie  greatest  natu. 
ral  curiosities  in  Virginia.    It  was  accidentally  discovered  by  a  haifter, 
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in  1806,  whose  name  it  bean.  It  has  been  explored  to  the  distance 
of  3,000  feet,  and  ie  said  to  comprise  several  apartments,  containing 
the  most  beautiful  stalactiles  and  incrustations,  which,  when  surveyed 
by  the  light  of  a  torch,  display  the  sparkling  brilliancy  of  the  celebrated 
Grotto  of  Antiparos. 

10.  Mddi»on*9  Cavd  on  a  branch  of  the  Shenandoah,  is  another  sin. 
gular  cavern,  containing  several  apartments. 

11.  The  Blowing  Caret  near  Panther  Gap,  sends  forth  a  strong 
current  of  air,  sufficient  to  prostrate  the  herbage  at  the  distance  of  60 
feet  around  it. 

12.  This  State  also  abounds  in  mineral  springs.  On  the  Kanawha 
River,  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  are  salt  springs^  from  which 
large  quantities  of  salt  are  made  annually. 

13.  Among  the  mountains  are,  the  Warm  Springs^  at  Bath,  the 
ordinary  temperature  of  which  is  90  degrees.  The  Hot  Springs^  6 
miles  distant,  are  generally  at  112  degrees. 

14.  The  Sulphur  Springs,  of  Green  Briar  and  Montgomery  coonties, 
and  the  Sweet  Springs,  of  Botetourt  county,  are  miich  resorted  to  by 
fashionables  and  invalids,  for  their  medicinal  qualities. 

15.  The  RivsBS  are,  the  Potomac,  with  its  tributary,  the  ShenandoaK 
which  unite  at  Harper's  Ferry,  where  the  passage  of  the  Potomac, 
through  ^he  Blue  Ridge,  presents  the  appearance  of  an  inuneose  rent, 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  and  the  moimtain  seems  torn  asmider 
by  some  violent  convulsion  of  nature.  The  scenery  is  much  Tisited 
for  its  grandeur  and  sublimity. 

16.  The  James,  York,  Rappahannock,  Pamunkey,  Mattapony,  and 
Great  Kanawha,  are  among  the  other  principal  rivers. 

17.  The  Soil  of  the  western  part  of  the  State,  between  the  Alleghany 
Ridge  and  the  Ohio  River,  is  fertile  and  well  watered,  producing  ^«tn 
and  pasturage  in  abundance.  The  valley,  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and 
the  Alleghany,  is  noted  for  its  remarkable  fertility. 

18.  From  the  Atlantic,  to  the  head  of  tide  water,  the  country  is  low, 
marshy,  or  sandy,  except  the  fertile  spots  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  which 
are  loamy  and  rich,  presenting  beneath  the  surface  many  evidences  of 
submarine  origin. 

19.  The  Climate,  in  the  vallies  and  along  the  coast,  w  warm,  and 
even  oppressive  in  summer,  but  in  the  interior  the  heat  is  tempered 
by  the  coolness  of  the  mountain  air.  The  autumn  is  delightful,  and 
the  winters  are  mild.  ,     v      ,    r  •  •! 

20.  Richmond,  on  the  north  bank  of  James  River,  at  the  head  of  tide 
waters,  and  situated  at  the  Falls,  is  the  largest  town  in  the  State,  and 
is  the  seat  of  government.  Its  situation  is  remarkably  picturesque, 
being  surrounded  by  hills,  upon  the  summit  of  one  of  which  stands  the 
Capitol,  overlooking  the  town.  There  are  also  many  handsome  public 
buildings,  and  private  dwellings.  Here  is  a  marble  StatUe  of  Wash- 
ington.  Its  commerce  is  very  flourishing,  and  its  inland  trade  exten- 
sive, being -the  mart  of  a  rich  and  well  cultivated  back  country,  abound- 
ing in  tobacco,  wheat,  hemp,  and  coal  Population,  1€,060.  Manchester, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  is  connected  with  the  Capital  by  two 

bridges.  ,       , .  ^  .  , 

21.  Norfolk,  on  Elizabeth  River,  w  the  chief  commercial  town  m 
the  State,  and  is  reckoned  Ae  seventh  in  the  United  States,  in  regard 
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to  shipping.  This  borough  was  reduced  to  ashes,  January  1,  1776,  in 
cQOsequence  of  provisions  being  wirthheld  from  the  King's  ships  lying 
in  the  harbour.  Population,  9,800.  At  Gosportj  on  the  opposite  side 
of  Elizabeth  River,  'iB  a  Navy- Yard,  belonging  to  the  United  States. 

22.  Petersburg  stands  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Appomattox,  at  the 
iPalls,  12  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  has  an  extensive  trade  in  ^ftour  and 
tobacco.    Population,  8,400.         "  ^ 

23.  Frederick^mrg^  on  the  south  side  of  the  Rappahannock,  HO 
miles  above  its  entrance  into  the  Chesapeake,  has  considerable  trade, 
aiKl  contains  a  population  of  3,300. 

24.  Lynchburg^  on  James  River,  100  miles  west  from  Richmond, 
has  numerous  tobacco  warehouses,  besides  Jiour,  paper,  cotton,  and 
tcoollen  manufactories.     Population,  5,-500. 

25.  TorktowfL,  on  the  south  bank  of  York  River,  11  miles  from  its 
mouth,  has  some  trade,  and  is  famous  for  the  surrender  of  Lord  Com- 
9Joallis  and  his  army  to  the  Americans,  October  19,  1761. 

26.  M-oimt  Vernon,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Potomac,  15  miles  sc  • 
of  Washington  City,  is  noted  as  the  seat  of  General  George  Washint  . 
and  the  spot  which  contains  his  tomb. 

27.  Jamestown  is  remarkable  as  being  the  site  of  the  oldest  EngKsii 
settlement  in  America.  Nothing  now  remains,  however,  to  mark  the 
spot,  but  the  remains  of  an  old  church,  mantled  with  ivy,  and  sur- 
roimded  by  fragments  of  tomb-stones,  overgrown  with  shrubbeiy.  Its 
f^ituation  is  truly  delightful,  but  its  climate  is  unhealthy,  which  is  the 
cause  of  its  decay. 

28.  Wheeling,  on  the  Ohio  River,  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
State,  is  a  thriving  town,  l^he  great  Cumberland  Road  crosses  the 
Ohio  at  this  place,  by  a  ferry,  rendering  it  the  great  thoroughfare  for 
travellers,  east  and  west.  Immense  quantities  of  coal  are  found  in  its 
vicinity,  ftimishing  a  supply  of  fuel  for  steam  engines,  and  various 
manufactories.    Population,  5,300. 

29.  The  IiiTERAKY  Institutions  are,  Willieem  and  Mainfs  College, 
at  Williamsburg,  founded  in  1691,  and  named  after' the  reigning  sove- 
reigns of  Englcmid,  its  principal  benefactors ; 

30.  The  University  of  Virginia,  at  Charlottesville,  founded  in  1817, 
went^into  operation  in  1825,  and  is  supported  in  part  by  money  paid  by 
the  United  States  to  Virginia,  for  services  rendered  during  the  last  war ; 

31.  Hampden  and  Sydney  College,  m  Prince  Edward  county,  founded 
in  1774,  and  Waskineton  College,  at  Lexington,  founded  in  1812. 

32.  Baptists  are  Ch«  most  numerous  sect  in  Virginia ;  there  are, 
besides,  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  Methodists,  Lutherans,  Catho- 
lics, and  a  small  number  of  Jews, 

33.  HisToKT. — Several  unSuccessfii}  attempts  were  made  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  and  others,  to  establish  colonies  in  Virginia,  (which 
then  included  all  the  tract  between  the  34th  and  45th  degrees  of  North 
latitude,)  until  1607,  when  105  persons,  under  Captain  Newport,  sailed 
from  England,  and  arriving  at  the  Capes  of  Virginia,  called  that  on  the 
north  Cape  Charles,  and  that  on  the  south  Cape  Henry,  in  honour  of  the 
King*s  sons ;  and  entering  the  Powhattan  Kiver,  gave  it  the  name  of 
James  River,  after  the  reigning  sovereign  James  the  First. 

34.  They  immediately  began  a  plantation  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
river,  and  called  it  Jamestown,  which  in  two  years  contained  500  inha- 
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bitanta,  who  were  visited  by  peeolence,  and  within  six  months  reduced 
to  sixty  persons. 

35.  Among  these  settlers  was  the  celebrated  Captain  John  Smitk, 
Governor  of  the  Colony,  who,  when  exploring  the  country,  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Indians,  and  carried  to  Powhattan,  chief  of  the  tribe^ 
and  by  him  condemned  to  death ;  but  by  the  intercession  ofPocakoniag,- 
the  King's  fevourite  daughter,  the  sentence  was  withdrawn.  This 
celebrated  female  was  afterwards  married  to  ]!dr.  Bolfe,  an  Englishman, 
from  whom  are  descended  the  Bandolphs,  and  Bowlingt,  some  of  the 
most  respectable  families  of  Virginia. 

36.  In  1609,  Sir  George  Somera,  and  Sitr  Thonuu  GaUe,  sailed  for 
Virginia  with  500  planters ;  but  being  cast  away  on  the  Bermuda  Islands, 
which  then  received  the  name  of  Somers'  Islands,  it  was  several 
months  before  they  could  repair  their  vessels,  and  when  they  reached 
Virginia,  they  found  the  people  making  preparations  to  abandon  the 
country. 

37.  In  a  few  days  they  all  sailed  for  Ekigland,  but  the  next  day 
meeting  Ijord  Delaware  with  a  fresh  supply  of  provisicms,  they  re- 
turned  and  prosecuted  the  planting  of  the  country. 

38.  In  1 61 1,  Sir  Thomas  Dale  arrived  with  300  planters,  and  the 
Colony  began  to  assume  a  promising  appearance,  though  much  harassed 
by  Indian  wars. 

39.  Charlee  the  Firet,  son  and  successor  to  James,  granted  to  the 
inhabitants  the  right  to  elect  representatives,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  Virgifuane  adhered  to  the  royal  cause,  during  the  civil  wars  which 
followed. 

40.  In  1652,  Cromwell  sent  a  fleet  to  reduce  them  to  obedience,  and 
for  nine  years  Virginia  was  ruled  by  Viceroys  under  the  Commonwealth. 

41.  In  1676,  a  reheltion  broke  out  in  Virginia,  headed  by  one  Baeon^ 
during  which  time  the  Governor  was  deposed,  Jamestown  burnt,  and 
the  Colony  reduced  to  all  the  horrors  of  civil  warfare. 

42.  George  Washington,  the  first  President  of  the  United  States^ 
was  bom  in  Virginia,  which  State  has  also  given  birth  to  three  other 
Presidents,  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Monroe, 

43.  Virginia  took  an  early  part  in  the  struggle  for  independence^ 
and  was  idso  among  the  first  to  resist  the  aggressions  of  the  Rieneh. 

44.  In  1620,  slaves  were  first  introduced  into  Virginia,  by  a  Dutch 
ship  from  the  Coast  of  Guinea. 


QUEsnoNsr  for  examination. 

1.  What  great  divisions  in  this  State  T    How  many  counties  T 

2.  Its  extent  ?    3.  What  mountains,  and  which  are  the  highest  f 
4.  What  other  ridges  ?    &  The  8oi\  between  the  mountains  ? 

6.  What  of  the  minerals  ?    7.  Where  found?    a  Describe  ^e  Natural  Bhdfe. 

9.  Weyer'B  Cave  ?    10,  11.  Describe  the  other  Caves. 
13,  IS,  14.  What  Mineral  Springs  ?    Describe  them. 

15.  Rivers  1    Describe  the  scenery  at  Harper's  Ferry.    16.  What  other  riven  ? 
17, 18.  Soil  ?    19.  Climate  ? 

SO.  Describe  Richmond,  the  Capital.  21.  Norfolk.  What  occured  in  1776?  Gospoit. 
22.  Petersburg.    23.  Firedericksbunr.    24.  Lynchbary.  25.  Torktown.    26.  Momit 

Vernon.    27.  Jamestown.    Sft  Wheeling.    What  advantage t  for  trade  ? 
29,  30,  31.  What  Colleges,  and  where  ?    When  founded  f 
32.  What  religious  denominations  ? 
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39.  What  oeeorred  prevknis  to  1M7  ?  Who  thea  anivedl  Wifk  bow  muij  adren- 

torars,  and  up  what  riwr  did  he  sail  1  What  iubm  give  to  it  1  What  namec 

to  the  Capes  of  Vhrginia  f 
34.  What  town  did  he  found,  and  where  ? 
35b  Relate  what  is  said  of  Captain  Smith  ?    His  adTeatnn !    Of  Pocahontas  ? 

What  families  are  descended  from  her  T 
36.  Describe  the  voyage  of  Gates  and  Somers.    How  did  they  find  the  Virginia 

Colony  situated!    37.  What  did  they  determine  to  do  T    Did  they  proceed 

to  England!    What  induced  them  to  return  ?    80.  What  occarre«  in  tik^ 

sacceeding  reign  ?    The  consequence  T 

40.  What  happened  in  1652  ?    41.  In  1676  ? 

Aft.  What  President^  have  been  natives  of  Virgiaia  ? 

•43.  In  what  wars  has  she  made  herself  conspicuous  f  . 

44.  When  was  sla«<ery  <rst  introduced !  ^ 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 

Sound  Virginia.  Its  latitude  and  longitude  i  What  Bur  in  the  eastern  part  * 
What  ace  the  Capes  of  Virginia  1  Where  dees  ^e  lames  River  rise,  what 
x:ourse  does  it  ma,  and  where  empty  t  What  rivers  form  it  1  What  braochas 
has  it  ?  What  large  town  on  the  i^pomattoz  ?  VRiat  one  on  Elizabeth  River  ? 
What  town  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  I  Where  does  the  Nansemond 
«mpty  ?  What  river  forms  the  northern  boundary  ?  What  branches  has  it  ? 
Where  do  tiie  Shenandoah  and  Potomac  unite  ?  MThat  rivers  empty  into  the 
Chesapeake,  between  the  Potomac  and  James  ?  In  what  mountains  do  they 
rise !  "WhAt  ridge  of  mountains  is  the  most  easterly  ?  What  one  most  west- 
erly ?  What  ones  between  these  !  their  general  course  T  What  mountains 
in  the  south- western  pact  ?  What  riv«rs  of  Tennessee  rise  in  Aese  mountains  ? 

How  are  the  foUowing  places  situated  :  Richmond,  Fredericksburg,  Yorktown, 
EUzabeth  Gity^  Win  iamsburg,  and  Hampton  ? 

IVhat  towns  on  and  near  the  Potomac  1  The  York  1  What  rivers  form  the 
York  ?  The  Rappahannock  ?  The  James  f  Where  do  the  Nattaway  and 
Meherrin  rise  1  What  river  do  they  form  !  What  rivers  form  the  Roanoke 
in  this  state  ?    What  towns  on  it  ? 

Where  does  the  Great  Kanawha  rise  and  empty  ?  What  places  on  it  ?  What 
one  near  its  mouth  1  What  other  rivers  empty  into  the  Ohio  from  this  state  9 
What  towns  en  the  Ohio  in  this  state  ?  "What  Waoes  among  the  mountains  ? 
IFhat  capes  on  the  coast  of  the  Chesapeake  ?    Where  is  Drummondtown  1  ^ 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 

1.  This  Statb  is  divided  into  64  Counties,  its  length  being  430 
miles,  and  its  breadth  180  miles. 

S.  The  land  along  the  shore,  for  a  eonsiderabie  distance,  is  low 
and  sandy,  and  in  many  places  covered  wi^h  extensive  pine  btmrensj 
from  which  large  quantities  of  pitch  and  turpetttmt  are  made  for  expor- 


3.  The  Interior  of  the  State  is  hilly,  and  the  western  part  crossed 
by  ridges  of  the  Blue  JMbunlaina, 

4.  The  CUmatet  along  the  coast,  is  onhealthy  in  summer  and  autumn, 
the  inhalHtants  being  subject  to  bilious  fevers,  which  gives  them  a 
pale,  yellowish  complexion.  In  the  mountainoits  regions,  the  air  is 
pure  and  salubrious.  The  winters  are  mild,  snow  and  frost  being 
seldom  seen. 

5.  The  Shil  in  the  level  country  is  generally  poor,  except  a  few 
fertile  spots  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  In  the  mountainous  parts  it  is 
productive,  like  the  Northern  Sta^s. 

6.  The  PBonucTioNS  are,  cotton,  rtce,  wheat,  Indian  com,  tohaeeOf 
lumber,  pitchy  tar,  and  turpentine, 

M  » 
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7.  The  MiHEftAUB  are,  tmi  ore  in  grewX  abundanee,  some  eeai  mmi. 
lemdt  and  of  late  yean  the  guld  mines  discovered  in  this  State,  are 
amcmg  the  richest  in  the  world. 

8.  It  is  wrought  m  great  quantities,  at  the  various  mumfsctcMries 
established  for  that  purpose,  some  of  which  is  coined  at  the  United 
Spates  mint ;  bat  it  is  mostly  exported  to  France,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe. 

9.  The  Great  Ditmal  Svamp,  between  this  State  and  Virginia,  Is 
30  miles  long,  and  10  miles  broad,  containing  near  its  centre  a  small 
lake,  called  Dntmmonttt  Pond,  15  miles  in  circumference*  The 
Swamp  is  covered  with  an  impenetrable  thicket  of  low  woods  and 
bushes,  and  the  scenery  on  the  lake  is  described  in  a  Poem  by  Tkomtn 
Moore,  in  his  visit  to  America. 

10.  The  Chesapeake  and  AibemarU  Canal  passes  dirough  this  swamp, 
and  is  fed  by  water  from  the  lake. 

11.  AiUgator  Sioamp,  of  less  extent,  between  Pamlico  and  AQhs- 
marie  Sounds,  has  also  a  lake  in  it. 

13.  The  RivsBS  of  note  are,  the  Soanoke,  formed  by  the  Staunton 
and  Dant,  which  rise  in  Virginia,  the  Neu$e,  PamUeo,  (or  Tar,),  Broad, 
Great  and  JUtiU  Cape  Fear,  Yadkin,  Catawba,  and  Chowan. 

13.  Ralhoh,  the  seat  of  government,  named  in  honour  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  is  regularly  laid  out,  but  is  not  a  place  of  much  trade.  It  is 
situated  on  the  Neuse,  near  the  centre  of  the  State,  130  miles  from 
Pamlico  Sound,  principally  built  round  a  square  of  ten  acres,  in  the 
centre  of  which  was  the  State-House,  a  superb  building,  containing  a 
Statme  of  Waehington,  executed  by  the  great  Canava,  but  nearly 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1831.    Population,  1,700. 

14.  Fayetteville  stands  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Great  Cape  Fear, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  1000  feet  long.  Steam-boats  and 
keel-boats  ascend  the  river  to  this  place,  which  has  an  extensive  trade 
in  cotton,  tobacco,  and  JUmr,  In  1831,  a  great  part  of  the  town  was 
destroyed  by  fire.    Population,  2,900. 

15.  WUmington,  on  the  Gape  Fear,  34  miles  from  the  sea,  is  the 
most  commercial  town  in  the  State.    Population,  2,600. 

16.  Edenton,  on. a  bay  of  Albemarle  Sound,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Chowan,  has  an  extensive  trade.    Population,  1,600. 

17.  Newbem,  on  the  Neuse,  at  its  junction  with  the  Trent,  is  the 
largest  town  in  the  State,  and  has  an  extensive  trade  in  lumber,  and 
exports  of  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine.    Population,  3,700. 

18.  The  Cafes  are,  Hatteras,  Feaf,  and  Lookout,  all  formidable  to 
mariners,  and  the  first  of  which  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  head, 
lands  on  the  American  coast. 

19.  For  want  of  commodious  harbours  on  the  coast,  and  navigable 
rivers  for  inland  trade,  this  State  possesses  a  limited  foreign  com. 
merce ;  but  there  is  an  extemlive  trade  with  the  Nordiem  and  Eastern 
States,  which  is  principally  carried  on  in  small  vessels  owned  at  the 
north. 

J20.  The  principal  Rsuoious  Denoxinitioiis  are,  BaptiaU,  Presbyte- 
rians, iMtherans,  EjnseopaUims,  Moravidns,  Methodists,  and  Quakers. 

21.  The  Universtty  of  North  Carolina,  at  Chapel  Hill,  was  founded 
in  1791,  besides  which,  there  are  numerous  Academies  in  the  State. 

23.  HiSTOBY.— This  State  was  visited  by  .SItr  W^alter  Raleigh  in  1584, 
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"vrlio,  with  his  compeny,  landed  on  the  Island  of  Roanoke,  and  after 
trafficking  a  few  days  with  the  Indians,  returned  to  England,  and  gave 
so  splencUd  a  description  of  the  country,  that  during  the  next  year  a 
•ettlement  was  attempted  on  the  Island,  but  in  a  few  years  it  was 
abandoned. 

33.  The  first  permanent  settlements  attempted  in  North  Carolina,  were 
made  about  tlie  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  by  refugees  from 
Virginia  and  Massachusetts,  seceders  from  the  established  church ; 
the  former  of  whom  established  themselves  in  the  county  of  Albemarle, 
and  the  latter  at  Cape  Fear. 

S4.  These  people  were  held  together  by  the  laws  of  nature,  without 
any  written  code  for  their  government,  but  the  country  being  claimed 
by  England,  soon  became  subservient  to  the  crown. 

25.  In  1663,  Lord  Clarendon  and  his  partners  obtained  from  Charles 
the  Second  a  grant  of  the  lands  lying  between  the  31st  and  36th 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  for  the  government  of  the  Colony  pro- 
cured  a  form  of  Constitution,  drawn  by  the  celebrated  John  Locke, 
vrhich,  however,  not  being  practicable,  or  suited  to  the  state  of  the 
people,  was  not  established,  and  the  former  proprietary  government 
^vas  restored. 

36.  In  1671,  the  proprietors  under  Governor  Sayle  extended  their 
settlements  to  the  banks  of  Ashley  and  Cooper  rivers,  and  began  the 
town  of  Charleston. 

27.  In  1729,  the  Colony  was  divided  into  North  and  South  Carolina^ 
and  a  Royal  Governor  appointed  over  each.  Both  Colonies  continued 
under  the  protection  of  the  King  of  England,  imtil  the  Revolution. 

38.  In  1715,  the  people  were  involved  in  war  with  the  Indians,  who 
had  formed  a  plot  for  the  destruction  of  the  whites. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

1.  Into  how  many  counties  is  this  state  divided,  and  what  is  its  extent  ? 

8,  3.  Face  of  the  countiy  T    4.  Climate  ?    5.  Soil  ?    6.  Productions  ? 

7.  Minerals?    8.  Describe  them.    0, 10, 11.  Describe  the  swamps. 
IS.  Rivers  ?    IS.  Describe  Raleigh.    14.  Fayetteville.    15.  Wilmington. 
10.  Edenton.    17.  Newbem.    18.  Capes?    10.  Commerce? 
20.  Principal  religious  denominations  ?    21.  College  ? 

22.  By  whom  was  the  state  first  visited  ? 

23.  when  and  by  whom  were  the  first  settlements  made  ? 

24.  How  were  they  governed?    25.  What  occurred  in  1663  ?    Relate  what  is  said 

of  Lord  Clarendon's  grant. 
26.  What  occurred  in  1671  ?    27.  In  1790  what  change  took  place  ? 
28.  What  in  1715  ? 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 
Bound  North  Carolina.     Its  latitude  and  longitude  ?     What  sounds  on  the 
coast  ?    What  capes  ?    What  mountains  in  the  western  part  ?    What  moun- 
tains separate  it  from  Tennessee  ? 
Where  does  the  Cape  Fear  rise  and  empty !  What  rivers  form  it  ?  The  Chowan  ? 
What  are  its  head  waters  and  in  what  state  do  they  rise  ?    The  Roanoke  ? 
What  branches  form  it,  and  in  what  state  do  they  rise  ?    The  Tar,  or  Pairf- 
iico?   Tadkin?  Catawba?  Broad?    Into  what  state  do  the  three  last  enter  f 
Where  are  the  Great  and  Little  Dismal  Swamps  ?    What  canals  pass  through 
them  ?     How  is  Raleigh  situated  ?     Beauibrt  ?     Chapel  Hill  f     Edenton  ? 
Fayetteville?    Wilminfton?    Halifax?   HUlsborough?   Martinsville?   New- 
bem?   Plymouth?    Salem?    Salisbury?     What  other  towns  in  the  state? 
What  inlets  to  the  sounds  on  the  coast  ? 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

I.  TliM8TA9sisdmda4iBio99I)MCrietB,«idis900iiiile«Ioag,iiii 
195  oiUm  broad. 

3.  For  ft  bnndred  mUec  from  the  wem,  llie  country  Ib  level,  and  as  well 
at  North  Carolina,  appears  once  to  have  been  coTered  with  the  sea. 

3.  Bejrond  this,  in  the  interior,  the  comitTy  gradually  rises  into 
barren  sand-failla,  resembling  the  wares  of  the  ocean,  and  in  the  westen 
part,  the  coontry  assomes  a  moontainoas  appearance,  bnt  agreeabl/ 
djrerailied  with  plains.  Tallies,  and  streams. 

4.  TMe  MnaUmm^  in  Pendleton  district,  is  more  than  4000  feet  high. 

5.  The  Climmie,  like  North  Carolina,  is  healthy  in  the  elevated  dis- 
triets,  bnt  sickly  on  the  coast  in  summer  and  antomn. 

6.  The  Statlb  Paoiyocnoiis  are,  eotttm  and  rice,  which  are  exported 
in  Uvge  quantities,  and  are  generally  of  the  best  qnality. 

7.  The  enltiration  of  mdi^  was  introduced  about  the  year  1748, 
and  the  culture  and  preparation  taught  by  ilfiss  Lmcos,  but  not  proving 
as  profitable  a  crop  as  cotton,  it  has  been  of  late  years  much  neglected. 
7V6ac<w,  tweet  potatoes,  and/rvtto,  flourish  here. 

8.  Rich  veins  of  fold  have  been  found  in  the  northern  districts  of 
this  State,  and  the  mines  are  now  extensively  wrought. 

9.  The  principal  Rivxbs  are,  the  Great  Pedee,  (which  enters  dds 
State  from  North  Carolina,  where  it  is  called  the  Yadkin,)  SariUt, 
Cooper,  Ashley,  Edisto,  and  Savannah. 

10.  The  Chief  Town  is  Charleston,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Ashley  and  Cooper  rivers,  7  miles  from  the  ocean. 

II.  The  City  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  many  of  the  buildings  are 
very  elegant,  being  ornamented  with  piazzas  to  each  story.  In  the 
suburbs,  the  houses  are  surrounded  by  beautiful  gardens,  and  groves 
of  orange  and  peach  trees,  which  in  the  flowering  season  produce  on 
the  stranger  a  very  imposing  eflect.  Among  its  public  buildings  sire 
an  Orphan  Asylum,  the  largest  on  the  continent,  a  Marine  Hospital, 
a  College^  and  an  excellent  Medical  School, 

12.  ft  is  the  chief  commercial  city  of  the  Southern  States,  and  during 
the  winter  season  is  crowded  with  merchants  and  visitors  from  various 
parts  of  the  Union.  The  inhabitants  of  Charleston,  and  indeed  of  the 
whole  State,  are  remarkable  for  their  hospitality  to  strangers.  Ite 
exports  consist  chiefly  in  cotton  and  rice.    Population,  30,30^. 

13.  Columbia,  the  Capital  of  the  State,  stands  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Saluda  and  Broad  rivers,  which  here  form  the  Congaree.  Steam- 
boats ply  between  this  place  and  Charleston.  It  is  the  seat  of  Soat^^ 
Carolina  College.    Population,  3,300. 

.  14.  Georgetown,  on  Winyaw  Bay,  which  is  here  formed  by  the  con- 
fluenco  of  the  Great  Pedee  and  Waccamaw  rivers,  13  miles  from  the 
80%  is  a  place  of  considerable  commerce.    Population,  2,000. 

15.  Camden,  on  the  Wateree,  enjoys  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
inland  trade  of  the  State,  but  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  defeat  of 
General  Gates  by  Lord  ComwaUis,  August  16,  1780,  and  also  of 
General  Green  by  Lord  Bawdon,  April  23,  1781.  Cheraw,  on  the 
Pedee,  is  a  town  of  considerable  trade  in  cotton.  Beaufort  and  Ham" 
hurg  are  among  the  other  principal  towns. 
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16.  The  south-eastern  shore  is  skirted  by  a  range  of  iakuids,  sepa. 
rated  from  the  coast  by  narrow  channels,  which  afford  steanuboat 
navigation. 

17.  These  islands,  like  the  main  land,  are  low,  bat  studded  with 
oroiw^^e  trees,  live  oak,  palnutioes,  atid  the  idurel,  which  is  here  covered 
vritli  Uly^haped  white  blossoms,  nearly  a  foot  ui  circnmference.  The 
cultivated  parts  produce  the  valuable  totion,  called  Sea-UUmd,  and  the 
s^wamps  produce  the  finest  rice,  the  BeeA  of  which  was  brought  from 
Af  adagascar,  in  1702. 

18.  A  Canal,  22  miles  long,  connects  Cooper  River  with  the  Santee, 
and  a  BaiL^ad  is  now  in  operation,  extending  135  miles  from  Charles- 
ton  to  Hamburg,  on  the  Savannah  River,  opposite  Augusta  in  Greorgia. 

19.  The  lAterary  Inetitutiaru  are  not  generally  in  a  flourishing  con. 
diti<m,  many  of  the  young  men  being  sent  to  the  Northern  States  to  be 
educated. 

30.  The  SmUh  CaroHna  CoOege,  at  Columbia,  established  in  1801, 
Charleeton  College  and  Medical  School,  at  Charleston,  founded  in  1785, 
and  Mmnt  ZUm  College,  at  Winnsborough,  are  the  principal  sendna. 
ries  of  learning. 

21.  The  principal  Reuoious  Dehoxinatiohs  are,  BafUaU,  Metko- 
dimU,  Presbyterians,  J^Hseopalia$ta,  and  Quakers* 

22.  HiSTOKY. — The  history  of  this  State  is  identified  with  that  of 
Korth  Carolina,  until  their  final  separation  in  1729. 

23.  The  first  settlement  made  within  this  State,  was  on  the  Island 
of  Port  Royal,  in  1670.     Charleston  was  founded  in  1671. 

24.  The  early  history  of  this  State  is  marked  by  many  disturbances 
among  the  settlers,  and  often  presents  them  as  having  many  battles 
with  Sie  neighbouring  Indians. 

25.  The  chief  disputes  among  themselves  arose  firom  reli^ous  dis. 
sensions,  when  Episcopacy  was  established  by  law,  and  dissenters 
denied  a  seat  in  the  Legislature,  winch  act  was  annulled  by  Queen  Anne. 
■  26.  During  the  vigorous  contest  for  independence,  this  State  suffered 
by  the  devastations  of  a  relentless  enemy.  Three  years  it  was  the 
scene  of  actual  war&re,  and  the  battles  ofOnnden,  Cowpens,  Charleston, 
and  King's  Mountain,  on  the  borders  of  North  and  South  Carolina, 
with  the  contest  at  Eutaw  ^^ngs,  which  last  struck  a  decisive  blow 
at  the  hopes  of  the  British,  are  conspicuous  in  the  annals  of  American 
history. 


UfiSTIONS  FOR  EXABIINATION. 

1.  Boyf  is  Sonth  Carolina  divided  f    Its  exteqt  ? 
%.  Face  of  the  country  ?    3.  What  in  the  inteiioc ! 
4.  What  mountain  in  the  western  part  ?    Its  height  1    5.  Climate  ? 
6.  Productions  ?     7.  When  and  bv  whom  was  the  cultivation  of  indigo  intro- 
duced 1    8.  What  Quneral  is  found  here  1    0.  What  rivers  ? 
IOl  Describe  Charleston.     11.  How  laid  out  ?    19.  Its  commerce  and  pi^nlatioa  1 
18.  Columbia.    14.  Georgetown.    15.  Camden,  and  Cheraw. 
16.  What  is  said  of  the  islands  on  the  coast  ?    17.  What  do  they  produce  1 
IB.  What  internal  improvements  1 

Ifl^  aO.  What  is  said  of  the  stete  of  learaing, and  where  wan  the  CoUegas  locatedf 
SI.  What  religious  denominations  1 
ft  With  what  other  stete  did  South  Carolina  fonn  a  part  ? 
n.  Where  was  the  first  settlement  made  in  the  state  ?    When  was  Charleston 
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M.  WitfawtefcitttM  MilyhiBloryiiuurlrad? 

39.  Whence  mom  tlie  dtaputea  among  themselves  1  ,  ^     «    «w   ^ 

90.  What  wts  the  ntostton  of  the  stete  dunog  the  Revohitian  ?    Whjit  mmm» 

rsble  battles  foogfat,  and  where  1    Which  one  was  the  closmff  aeene  of  the 

war  in  the  south? 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 

Bound  8o«th  GUolina.  Its  latitude  and  leogitude  ?  What  river  fmrmm  the 
aouthein  boundary?  What  rivers  enter  this  state  from  North  iJuxoUam.! 
What  names  have  they  in  this  state  ? 

What  riven  form  the  Congaiee  T  What  river  unites  with  the  Congaree  to  form 
the  Santee  ?  What  rivers  between  the  Santee  and  Savannah  ?  Wbere  does 
the  Pedee  rise  and  empty,  and  what  branches  has  it  ? 

How  is  Charleston  situated 9  What  islands  near  it  ?  On  what  island  is  Beau- 
fort ?  What  towns  on  the  Savannah  in  this  state !  How  is  Camden  situ- 
ated 1  Columbia  ?  Georgetown  ?  Wiansborough !  Eutaw  Springs  ?  King'k 
Mountain? 

What  towns  on  and  near  the  Santee  and  its  tomches  ?  The  Pedee  and  its 
branches  ?    Where  is  Cape  Remain  ?    What  inland  towns  in  the  state  ? 


GEORGIA. 

I    1.  GioseiA  is  divided  into  76  Countiei. 
3.  It  IB  370  mileB  in  length,  from  north  to  south,  and  350  broad. 

3.  The  Face  of  the  CttuUry  on  the  coast,  is  low  and  mar«h7»  and 
intersected  by  numerous  streams,  which  are  subject  to  fretjoent  inm- 
dations. 

4.  The  Mea^eoagt  is  skirted  with  many  Islands,  which  present  the 
same  physical  features  as  the  main  land,  and  are  rich  in  the  production 
of  rice,  and  Sea-Uland  cotton,  said  to  be  the  best  in  the  world,  and  ia 
their  natural  state  covered  with  Ztvtf-ooib,  fine,  and  hickory, 

5.  The  country  for  70  miles  from  the  sea  is  level,  and  covered  with 
pine  barrens,  beyond  whie^i  it  becomes  diversified  by  a  region  of  sand 
hills,  which  are  succeeded  -  by  elevated  hills,  rising  on  the  north  into 
lofty  mountains. 

6.  The  southern  extremity  of  the  Blue  Mmntaina  crosses  this  State 
from  North  Carolina,  entering  Alabama. 

7.  Near  the  borders  of  £e  Tennessee  River,  in  the  north-west 
comer  of  the  State,  is  a  lofty  eminence,  called  Bacoon  Mountain. 
One  of  the  precipitous  sid^s  is  entered  by  a  cavern,  called  Nicojach 
Cave,  50  feet  high  and  160  wide,  out  of  which  issues  a  stream  of  water, 
falling  into  the  Tennessee.  It  can  only  be  entered  by  a  canoe,  and  has 
been  explored  as  far  as  the  Falls,  a  distance  of  3  miles. 

9.  In  Wilkes  county,  near  Washington,  is  a  Medicinal  spring, 
issuing  from  a  hollow  tree,  four  or  five  feet  in  length,  the  inside  of 
which  is  covered  with  a  coat  of  nitre  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  the 
herbage  for  a  considerable  distance  is  coated  by  a  similar  substance^ 
Its  waters  are  said  to  be  a  sovereign  remedy  for  scrofulous  and  other 
diseases  of  the  blood. 

9.  Indian  Springo,  near  Monticello,  are  much  resorted  to  in  summer. 
Extensive  gold  minea  have  been  recently  discovered  in  the  north, 
western  counties. 

10.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mountains,  about  90  miles  from  the 
sea,  is  a  remarkable  bank  of  oysl«r  ohella,  of  uncommon  sixe,  running 
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nearly  parallel  with  the  aea-ceaet,  from  which  the  coneliinoii  ie  foimed, 
that  the  country  was  once  covered  with  the  ocean. 

11.  The  Soil  near  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  is  fine,  producing  abun- 
dant  crops  of  eotUm  and  rice.  The  sand  hills  in  the  interior  are  inter- 
spersed with  fertile  spots,  like  islands  in  the  ocean,  producing  fine 
crops  of  eotUm  ;  and  the  vallies  in  the  mountainous  region,  called  the 
Upper  Country,  have  a  strong  productive  soil. 

12.  Cotton  is  the  chief  production,  and  forms  the  principal  article 
of  export.  Jtiee  is  also  extensively  cultivated.  OrangeOtJi^Ot  lemona, 
melonOf  pomegranates,  olives,  and  most  other  of  the  tropical  fruits, 
flourish  in  great  luxuriance. 

13.  The  Mulberry  Tree  has  latterly  been  cultivated  with  great  sue 
cess,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  inhabitants  will  soon  turn  their  attention 
to  the  raising  of  silk  for  exportation. 

14.  The  Rivers  are,  the  Savannah,  which  rises  in  th(B  Blue  Ridge 
by  two  branches,  the  Tugula  and  Seneca,  and  forms  the  entire  boun- 
dary between  Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  The  others  are,  Ogechee, 
AJatamaha,  (formed  by  the  Oconee  and  Oakmulgee,)  St.  Mary's,  Cha- 
tahoochee,  and  FUnU 

15.  Okefenokee  Swamp,  which  lies  partly  in  this  State  and  partly  in 
Florida,  is  a  sort  of  marshy  lake,  180  miles  in  circumference,  giving 
rise  to  the  St.  Mary's  and  Suhwahny  rivers.  The  noxious  vapours 
rising  from  it,  render  it  uninhabitable  for  man,  and  the  abode  of  alliga. 
tors,  snakes,  frogs,  mosquitoes,  and  the  whole  family  of  reptiles. 

16.  Savannah  is  the  largest  town  in  the  State,  and  is  situated  on  an 
elevated  bank  of  the  Savannah  River,  18  miles  from  the  sea.  The  City 
is  regularly  laid  out,  containing  ten  pubhc  squares,  bordered  with  trees. 
It  has  many  handsome  public  buildings.  Savannah  ia  the  centre  of 
trade  for  a  large  extent  of  country,  and  is  the  great  mart  of  the  cotton 

'planters  of  a  large  part  of  the  State.  The  City  was  devastated  by  fire 
in  1820,  since  which  time  many  elegant  edifices  and  store-houses  have 
been  erected.    Population,  7,800. 

17.  Augusta,  on  the  Savumah  River,  340  miles  above  Savannah  by 
the  river,  and  about  half  that  distance  by  land,  stands  on^  an  elevated 
plain,  is  regularly  laid  out,  widi  ample  streets,  ornamented  with  hand, 
some  trees,  of  ^e  species  called  the  Pride  of  India,  The  river  is 
here  crossed  by  a  bridge.  Augusta  is  extensively  engaged  in  the 
cotton  trade,  not  only  for  this  State,  but  also  for  a  great  part  of  South 
Carolina.    Population,  6,700. 

18.  MiLLEDOsviLLB  is  the  Capital  of  the  State,  and  enjoys  a  central 
situation  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Oconee  River,  300  miles  firom  the 
sea  by  the  river.  Its  trade  is  inconsiderable ;  among  the  public  build- 
ings  are  the  State-House,  an  Academy,  and  State  Arsenal.  Popula- 
tion, 2,100. 

19.  Macon,  on  the  Oakmulgee,  is  a  place  of  great  trade  in  cotton, 
with  a  population  of  2,600.  Cohtmbus,  at  the  Falls  of  the  Chatahoochee, 
is  a'flourishing  town,  and  rapidly  increasing  in  trade  and  population. 

20.  A  Canal,  from  the  Savannah  to  the  Ogechee  River,  has  been 
constructed  at  considerable  expense,  and  it  is  proposed  to  extend  it  to 
the  Alatamaha,  a  distance  of  72  miles. 

21.  This  State  possesses  a  large  fund,  and  literature  receives  con. 
siderable  attention. 
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93.  The  Umbtenitw  of  Chargia  was  ettabluhed  at  Athena  in  1801, 
a  respectable  and  weU  endowM  institutioa. 

9S.  The  principal  Rsueioin  DsHOMiNATioira  are,  BmptimU^  Metho- 
digtSj  iVetdytersoiM,  CArwIiaiw,  EpiBcoptJimnBt  Cath^Ucs^  Luikermns, 
Quakert,  and  Jeive. 

34.  Two  nnmeroos  and  once  powerfiil  tribes  of  Indians,  the  Creeks 
and  Cherokeet,  till  lately  possessed  the  western  and  north.westemp«rts 
of  the  State,  hot  the  Greeks  have  recently  sold  their  lands,  and  have 
removed  to  Alabama  and  Aikanaas. 

25.  The  Cherokees  still  retain  possession  of  apportion  oif  their  lands, 
in  the  north-western  part  of  the  State,  and  have  made  greater  md~ 
vances  in  arta  and  civUiiation,  than  any  other  tribe  of  Indians  on  the 
continent. 

26.  They  Uve  in  comfortable  dwellings,  chiefly  in  villages,  cultivate 
large  farms,  and  their  women  epin  and  weave-  They  have  a  News- 
paper  printed  among  them,  in  their  own  language,  end  many  of  them 
are  skilful  in  the  mechanic  arta.  Their  religion  is  Christian,  and  their 
government  is  Republican.  They  boast  of  never  having  shed  the  blood 
of  a  white  man.  Their  population  is  still  increasing,  and  now  exceeds 
15,000. 

27.  The  govenmient  of  Georgia  has  laid  claim  to  the  whole  of  their 
territory,  and  is  resolved  on  their  removal  from  the  State ;  and  the 
refusal  of  the  Cherokees  to  leave  the  lands  of  their  ancestors,  has 
excited  great  sympathy  and  interest  throughout  the  Union. 

28.  HiSTOiiv. — Georgia  was  first  settled  by  Europeans,  in  1733,  and 
named  in  honour  of  George  the  Second.  In  this  year  a  body  of  emi. 
grants  under  Jamet  Oglethorpe,  founded  Savannah,  and  soon  after  ihey 
received  accessions  from  Scotland,  Sweden,  and  Germany,  who  esta. 
blished  themselves  along  the  coast. 

29.  Numerous  difficulties  attended  the  early  settlemento  of  this 
State,  the  Colonisto  being  frequently  annoyed  by  the  Indians. 

30.  In  1740,  when  war  was  declared  between  England  and  Spain, 
General  Oglethorpe  was  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  of  Georgia 
and  South  Carofana,  and  under  this  commission,  in  the  same  year 
made  an  unsuccessfol  invasion  of  Florida,  then  in  possession  of  the 
Spaniards,  who  in  their  turn,  the  following  year  made  an  equally 
unsuccessful  attack  upon  Georgia. 

31.  In  1752,  the  Charter  was  surrendered  to  the  crown,  and  a  royal 
government  established. 

32.  In  1762,  the  southern  boundary  of  Georgia  was  extended  to  the 
river  St.  Mary's. 

33.  Georgia  united  with  the  Colonies  in  the  Revolution,  and  sent 
Deputies  to  Congress. 

34.  In  1778,  the  British  under  Colonel  Campbell,  with  about  2000 
men,  invaded  and  took  Savannah,  and  with  it  the  whole  State  of 
Georgia,  which  they  evacuated  in  1782. 


.  QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

].  How  is  Georna  divided  ?    3.  Its  extent  ?    3.  Face  of  the  country  ? 

4.  Describe  the  Islands  on  the  Coast,    ft.  What  is  the  face  of  the  country  on  the 

Coast  ?    In  the  Interior  ?    In  the  North  ?    6.  What  Mountains  cross  it  ? 
7.  Describe  Nicojack  Cave.    8.  What  mineral  springs)  and  mineral? 
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8,  9.  Describe  them.    10.  What  other  ihatnna  cwieMtyt    11.  The  SeUT 

IS.  ProdttctioM?    12, 13.  Describe  them  puticolarly.    14.  Biven? 

19.  What  Swamp  ?  Describe  it.    16.  The  chief  City  ?  Describe  it.    17.  Augusta  ? 

18.  The  Capital?  Describe  it.    19.  Macon  and  Columbus  1    90.  What  Canafl 

521,  n.  What  Uterary  iMtitutions  T    SS.  What  religious  denominatioiis 

9ft,  S5. 9S,  S7.  Repeat  what  is  said  of  the  Indians  of  Georgia. 

98.  When  and  where  was  Georgia  first  settled?     By  whomT     Why  named? 

Whence  came  the  early  settlers  ? 
SO.  What  difficulties  had  they  to  encounter  ?    90.  What  wars  ? 
31,  as,  33, 34.  Bepeat  what  is  further  said  of  its  history. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 

Bound  Georgia.  Its  latitude  and  longitude  ?  What  river  bounds  it  on  the  north> 
east?  What  one  on  the  south  f  What  one  bounds  it,  in  part,  on  the  west? 
'>^ere  does  this  river  rise,  and  what  one  joins  tt  at  the  south-west  comer 
of  the  State  ?  What  two  rivers  form  the  Alatamaha,  and  where  rise  ?  Satiila  ? 
Where  empty  ?  What  branches  fom|  the  Ogediee  t  How  many  Hvers  of 
Georgia  empty  into  the  Atlantic  t  How  many  find  their  way  into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  ?  What  mountains  in  the  north  and  west  ?  Where  is  Nicojack  ? 
How  is  Savannaii  situated  ?  Augusta  ?  What  other  towns  on  and  near  the 
Savannah  ?  What  towns  on  and  near  the  Ogechee  ?  How  is  Darien  situated  ? 
What  other  towns  on  and  near  the  Alatamaha  and  its  branches  ? 

Bow  is  BfilledgeviUe  situated  ?,  On  what  island  is  Fredeiica  ?  What  towns  on 
the  Chatahoochee  and  Flint  rivers  1  Where  is  Okefenokee  Swamp  ?  What 
islands  on  the  coast  ? 
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1.  This  Stats  is  divided  into  73  Counties. 
N   9.  Its  form  is  nearly  a  parallelogram,  being  about  330  miles  in  length 
and  breadth. 

3.  It  presents  an  uneven,  hilly  surface,  but  in  no  part  mountainous. 
The  central  part  of  the  State  is  an  extensive  tract  of  tabk  land, 
sloping  gradually  to  Lake  Erie  on  the  north,  and  the  Ohio  River  on  - 
the  south. 

4.  The  western  part  of  the  State,  bordering  on  Indiana,  is  so  leyel 
as  to  present  a  very  monotonous  appearance.  There  are  wet  and  dry 
prairies,  or  natural  meadows,  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Miamis, 
Muskingum,  and  Scioto  rivers. 

5.  The  country  in  general  exhibits  extensive  forests,  here  and  there 
chequered  by  finely  cultivated  farms. 

6.  The  forests  are  generally  well  timbered  wiih  oak  of  various  kinds, 
osA,  fojiar^  hieleary^  elm,  white  and  mgar  maple,  heeeh  and  oyeamsre, 
mostly  of  enormous  growth. 

7.  The  Soil  in  this  State  is  generally  very  fertile.  That  tract  be. 
tween  the  two  Miamis,  in  the  south-western  pait,  i^  said  to  be  the 
richest  land  in  the  State. 

8.  WheaU  Indian  com,  and  most  of  the  productions  of  the  Northern 
States,  are  cultivated  here  in  great  perfection;  also  every  kind  of 
garden  vegetable  peculiar  to  States  of  the  same  latitude. 

9.  The  raising  of  the  Mulberry  Tree,  and  the  Vine,  has.  latterly  been 
introduced,  and  we  may  hence  conclude  that  Silk  and  Wine  wUl  ere 
long  be  added  to  the  exports.  Hemp  and  fine  yelhxw  tobacco  are  also 
cultivated. 

10.  Manufoctories  of  cotton  and  wooUent  iron,  glam,  wMiakef,  Uneeed 

N 
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•0,  and  ptftr.  Me  WrtiMwhiiJ  m  i«ri«w  puts  of  the  State,  and  is 
HcrariainQf  opefa«ioB«  Thtte  have  been  baih  in  the  city  oTCincimaBd, 
from  1«16  to  1839;  190  SleaoMNWte. 

11.  Sah  Sj^rmgif  am  kmad  m  Mvakinfam,  Morgan,  Jackson,  and 
Grallia  comtiea,  wUdi  fuinbb  water  nearly  as  sah  aa  the  sea,  from 
whkh  5M,000  buahela  aie  anniia%  made  in  the  State* 

13.  Cwml  of  a  aapofior  qoaiilf  abeawle  m  the  eastern  and  north, 
eaatem  paita,  and  m  the  sane  region  are  tvaiv  minsa,  whote  nre  ezten- 
shra  foinaces. 

13.  This  9lato  ia  eonq>oMd  of  two  oneqwd  UKlioed  pLanea,  tbe 
ki^ar  of  which  slopea  sontliwaid  t»  the  Ohio^  and  the  shorter  to  Lake 
Erie. 

14.  I>9wn  these  pTanes  flow  all  die  rivers  of  the  State,  Lake  Erie 
'eceiving  the  waters  of  the  Mmmet^  Fmrtage,  SandmAf^  Hamn,  Ver^ 
mOa^m,  Bktek,  Soehf,  CuyaUgia^  Grand,  ChofriM,  and  Askiabmia^ 
vdnle  tiie  waters  of  the  Great  SeameTf  (or  Mahoung,)  Little  and  Grami 
itftomit,  Muekmgwn,  Hockkoekimg,  and  SWafe,  loaethensahrev  in  the 
River  OAto,  which  ibrms  ^  sonthem  boundary,  and  also  giYe»  name 
to  die  State.  The  French  called  it  •*  La  Belle  Rivierre,''  from  it» 
singular  beauty. 

15.  These  rivers  pass  by  flourishing  and  popahws  towns^  and  through 
cultivated  and  fertile  Astricts,  bearing  their  several  pioductiona  to  the 
Ohio  and  Lake  Erie,  from  whence  tlwy  find  a  distant  market  to  New. 
Orleans,  New. York,  and  Canada. 

IG.  OMo  enjoys  a  more  active  commerce  tfian  all  the  other  Western 
States,  winch,  besides  its  great  natural  advantages,  has  been  much 
iaeilitated  by  means  of  imemal  navigation. 

17.  The  OkU  and  Brie  Canal  commences  at  Ctevefand,  on  Lake 
Erie,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cujfaboga  River,  and  extendi  aovthward 
across  the  State  to  Portsmouth,  at  the  conihience  <^  the  Seioto  and 
Ohio,  a  distance  of  3B6  miles. 

18.  Th^  Miami  Canal,  65  miles  long,  extends  from  Cincinnati  to 
Dayton,  on  the  Miami,  openmg  a  chaimel  of  trade  with  one  <3€  the 
finest  portions  of  the  State.    It  is  proposed  to  extend  this  Canal  900 

'  miles  farther,  to  tbe  Masmee,  which  mingles  its  waters  with  those  of 
Lake  Erie.    A  EaU-Soad  is  also  projected  from  Dayton  to  Sandn^y.. 

19.  The  southern  parts  of  Ihe  State  are  warmer  than  the  Atlantic 
States  in  the  same  latitude,  while  the  tracts  on  the  borders  of  Lake 
Erie  are  extremely  cold  in  wimer.  Near  matsby  spots  and  stagnant 
waters,  the  inhabitants  are  sobjeet  to  fevers  and  agues,  which  more 
generally  prevail  among  the  new  settlers,  who  require  a  kind  of  sea. 
soning  to  inure  them  to  the  climate. 

90.  dminmai,  the  emporinm  of  tbe  State,  and  most  of  the  Western 
States,  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio,  between  the  two 
Miami  rivers,  about  30  miles  east  of  the  boundary  of  Indiana. 

It  stands  on  an  elevated  plain,  sloping  gently  to  the  river,  and 
bounded  on  the  north  by  a  ridge  of  hills.  Its  site  is  truly  imposing, 
commanding  a  beautiful  view  of  the  river,  and  of  the  opposite  shores 
of  Kentucky,  with  the  rapidly  growing  villages  of 'Newport  and  Co- 
ventry, divided  by  the  Licking  River,  which  here  falls  into  the  Ohio. 
It  is  regularly  laid  out  upon  the  plan  of  Philadelphia.  The  houses  are 
many  of  them  briefc,  and  pamtad  red,  white,  yellow,  or  lead  eolour. 


The  pttlilieiMiyibigs«3n3  nunerawi,  w^  iMiiy^ih«mieV^g«B|»iimw)g 
fwnfagi^  -vse  «  CoUtsge^  Med^etU  iSsmamry,  25  <%iiti6ft6«,  andMwiy  otliei's 
«iii^iaying  the  taste  of'  ao  enlightened  and  enterprising  comntiimtsr.   , 

Its  coiweiw  and  wmmtifteim^  «■«  exteawire,  'Mid  it  u^$  a  #reat 

inland  trade,  by  means  of  the  Ohio  River«  (nd  Mkim  and  Oldo  eabafe. 

The  City  kas  beeHKOf  very  rapid  growth,  hmXkg  first  taid  out  in  1789. 

In  1795  there  were  500  inhabitantf«,  ihut  i^  cfawf  increase  has  been 

since  the  peat«  of  18Ui. 

The  MdbUanU  are  chie6y  emigrants  from  ail  parts  of  tlm  Union, 
80  weH  M  naay  cowitries  of  JQarope. 

The  (^  is  suppiied  with  waler  from  the  river,  by  means  of  jna. 
ehinery.    Population,  ^,000. 

21.  ZammnUe,  the  former  capita!  of  the  Btate,  stands  on  jiie  oast 
bonk  of  tfao  MuM^ingism,  orsr  whi<^  there  is  a  bridge  coanec^ttg  it 
•wrkh  West  Zanesvyk.  There  sr«  many  flourts^g  marnxfectonng 
««tiibii8hBieilt8  at  the  Falls  of  the  MuAiagum  Rivor,  in  its  jaetgbbottr. 
hood.     Population,  4^000. 

^.  ChOUeotike,  on  the  w«et  hank  of  the  Scioto,  is  skuatcfd  ia.  the 
oentre  of  a  very  fertilo  region.  T%er«  9re  cHttm.  f^ttorw  aikd'istffo 
in  the  neighbouriiood.  In  tiiis  town  fbimer^r  stood  oeveral  aoeient 
iuvmU,  or  mounds  of  earth,  containing  the  bones  of  former  and  now 
unknown  generations.    Population,  4^00. 

23;.  SttukemUU^  M>out  €0  oules  bek>w  PittA«irg,  on  the  Ohio,  is  a 
pleasant  and  llourislui^;  town.  Here  has  been  for  several  years  a  waoUsn 
Jmetmry  of  ^eat  oefebrity.  There  aaw  ^iso  manufactories  of  o^ttsn 
^BdMjier.    population,  3,009. 

24.  Columbus,  the  present  Capital,  is  situated  near  the  centre  of 
the  State,  on  the  Scioto.  It  is  a  beautiiiil  town,  oocapyiiig  $,  .«pot 
v^hich  in  1813  was  a  dense  forest,  at  winch  time  the  lots  wore  finst 
exposed  for  saie,  and  in  1820  there  were  J300  houses  and  J^dOO  iiQihabi. 
tants.    Popuktion,  at  present,  3,000. 

25.  Da^fton,  aa  the  M[i«BH,  at  the  junction  of  the  canal  wkh  tbsC  rivtor, 
is  a  place  of  great  business,  and  is  'osteosivefy  enga|^d  in  yMious 
inandbctones.    Population,  3,000. 

2&  CtrelevilUt  tb&ni  19  miles  above  ChaHieothe,  is  built  pswcipally 
on  a  circular  mound  of  eattli,  which  gives  name  to  the  lAaoe.  £1  its 
vicinity,  also,  is  another  mound  of  a  square  form  i  these  o^ieots,  from 
their  obscure  histoiy,  are  highly  interesting.    Populatioit,  1,500. 

27.  Laneaetett  at  the  head  of  the  Hockhookiag,  te  a -beautiful  and 
flourishing  town.    Popidation,  1,900. 

28.  Portsmouth^  at  the  osnihience  of  the  Ohio  ssidStMitg  live^i^  and 
at  the  termination  of  the  Ohio  and  Erie  Canal,  is  finely  situated  for 
trade,  being  the  chaimel  of  iatercourse  b^ween  New- York  and  the 
west.    Potation,  1,000. 

29.  CUidandt  on  Lake  Erie,  at  the  mouth  of  tiie  Cayahoga,  and  at 
the  termination  of  the  Ohio  and  (Srie  Canal,  is  the  principal  place  of 
embarkation  on  the  lake,  and  k  raf^dly  increadng.    Popija«tion,  3,000. 

30.  There  are  several  other  flotnrishing  towns  in  the  State,  contain, 
ing  firom  1,<K)0  to  1,200  HihdintaptSi  among  which  are,  IVeu^.XtsAsn, 
Marietta,  PainemnUe,  Warren,  CScmtow,  and  Wa^, 

31.  Public  SeiodU  are  estabfished  by  law  in  all  parts  of  the  dtate, 
and  supported  by  a  fond  arising  from  the  sale  of  lands  within  the  State* 
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Mt  spart  bf  CongrAM  for  d^  pvipoM.  Cm^w**  >>»  ^l>"o  gnnted 
99,80aaereB  of  pablic  land  in  Ai*  Stete  te  Colleges,  Academlea*  end 
UniTeratties. 

as.  Theie  are  itctf^Muet  m  the  principal  towns,  in  which  die  clnasics 
and  mathematica  are  tanght 

33.  In  Cineinnatii,  Marietta,  Stenbenvillcand  (%iHicothe,  are  l^'emmU 
SnRMMr*M»  of  deserted  celebrity. 

34.  The  Oki§  l7imMr«t<y,  at  Athens,  founded  in  1809. 

35.  The  JIftesit  Umoermtyt  at  Oxford,  established  in  1834. 

'36.  The  Wettem  Be^erve  CUier e,  at  Hndaon,  estaUished  in  18W. 

37.  I¥amkUu  OUkge,  m  New.Adiens,  established  in  1834. 
JTeiMen  CoUege,  at  Gambier,  was  esteblished  in  1898,  and  named 

sfter  JLtrd  JCmyeii,  of  England,  one  of  its  eariy  benefiietors. 

38.  The  principal  Riuoious  DnroiOHATioMS  are,  Pret^fteriammt  Bmp- 
ti$Ut  MeihodiiU,  lnUhttant^  German  RefonMd,  Epiteiptiums^  iShse. 
dmUimpmiUt  JHsmlf,  CstAoltct,  UimenaliHa,  VmiarumB,  SkmJten^ 
and  iUSrmeiufeff. 

39.  There  are  within  this  State,  the  remains  of  five  tribes  of 
bidisns,  m.  the  WytmdoU,  SSkmumees,  .Sraeees,  Ottawa,  end  2M^ 
leeret.  Their  munber  is  about  9000.  They  owned,  in  1899,  about 
400,000  acres  of  land,  secured  to  them  by  treaty,  some  of  which  they 
hare  since  sold  to  the  United  States. 

40.  Hbtokt. — ^This  State  was  formerly  a  territory  of  Pennsylvnnia, 
and  was  first  settled  by  a  company  of  Revolutionary  Ofiicers  and  Sol. 
diers,  called  the  Ohio  Coippany,  to' whom  the  Continental  Congress 
had  made  a  grant  of  1,500,000  acres,  led  thither  under  the  aaperin. 
tendance  of  Oenmral  Pmtnam, 

41.  Tlie  first  permanent  settlement  was  made  at  Marietta,  in  1788, 
by  persons  from  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut. 

48.  The  northern  part  of  the  State,  called  the  ••  Conmeetieut  Western 
Beeerve,**  was  settled  principally  by  emigrants  from  Connecticat,  who 
purchased  lands  of  that  State  about  eight  years  afterwards. 

43.  The  early  settlers  were  m\ich  harassed  by  the  incursions  of  the 
savages ;  and  after  the  disastrous  campaign  of  General  St»  Clair,  in 
1791,  many  of  tiie  inhabitants  removed  to  Kentucky. 

44.  In  1795,  the  savages  were  completely  routed  by  General  Wayne^ 
and  a  treaty  of  peace  concluded  with  them,  since  which  time  we  may 
date  the  rapid  progress  of  the  State. 

'45.  In  1790,  the  population  did  not  exceed  3,000,  and  in  1830  it 
was  937,900 ;  at  present,  it  exceeds  1,000,000. 
46.  In  1809,  Ohio  was  received  into  the  Union. 


Q1TESTI0NS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 
}.  How  many  coanties  iii  thi«  State  ?    S.  Its  extent  ? 

3,  4, 5.  Describe  the  face  of  the  country  particularly.    6  What  of  the  forests  T 
7.  Soil  ?    8, 9.  Productions  ?    10.  Manufactures  ?    11.  Salt  Springs  t 
IS.  Minerals  ?    13, 14.  IVhat  rivers  ?    Their  course  t .  What  of  the  Ohio  1 
15.  What  advantaces  for  commerce  do  these  rivers  afford  ?    16  What  besides 

these  natural  advantages  ? 
17.  Describe  the  Ohio  and  Erie  Canal.    18.  llie  Miami  Canal.    How  far  is  it  pro- 
posed to  extend  this  Canal,  and  what  will  be  its  whole  course ! 
19.  Clunate  ?    90.  How  is  Cincinnati  situated  ?    What  of  its  location  f    How  laid 
outi    Its  public  and  private  edifices  ?  Commerce  ?  History  t  Inhabitants? 
Population? 
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».Giv«a|Htftu:«awdeM9a9fHmafa;anMville.   ».  CliMfc-  nhe. 

88.  SteubenTille.    M.  Oolmabus,     8S.  DaytoA.     M.  CiMltfville.    87.  loncistor. 

9B.  Portsmouth.    99.  Describe  Cleveland. 

■30.  What  other  popaloiis  towns  in  the  4«Kte  ? 

31.  PttbKc  SdMols.    Whet  yabtic  panls  fer  the  eappoM  of  literary  institutidns  T 

3S.  What  Academies ! 

33.  Where  are  distingaished  female  ceminaries  t  34,  SS,  96, 97,  What  ooUeses  in 
the  «tate  T   Describe  them.    38.  What  retigions  denominations  ? 

30.  What lemaiMiof  ladiaBS ?  m.  Of  ^vMch  state  had  Ohio  formed  apoitioni 
By  whom  ifa«t  settled  ?    By  whom  were  these  setttera  CMiducted  to  Ohio  ? 

41 .  Which  is  the  oldest  town  in  the  state  t    When  founded  S 

49.  Who  settled  the  northern  part  T  43.  How  wera  Ute  «a3ly  settlements  dis- 
turbed ?    41  How  was  peace  restored  1    vnimt  may  be  dated  from  this  ? 

45.  Its  jpopulataen  at  fiiiBMnt|»eiiods  $    Its  prttent  peyulirton  ? 

46.  When  made  a  state  f 

<2USSTION8  ON  THE  IClP, 

Sound  Ohio.  Its  fatitnde  and  tondtude?  What  lake  o^  the  north?  tVhat 
rJvnrB  «f  Ohio  empty  into  it?  What  river  forms  the  southern  Boundary? 
What  rivers  empty  into  it  ?  What  taanches  form  the  Maumee,  and  in  what 
state  do  they  vise  ?    What  bs;y  Deceives  the  waters  of  the  Maumee  I 

What  towns  are  connected  by  «he  Ohio  and  Erie  Canal?  What  by  the  Miami 
Canal  ?  In  what  part  «f  the  state  axe  the  foUo win?  towns,  and  on  what  rivers 
«re  they:  Cincinnati,  Ripley,  Portsmouth,  Burlington,  Gallnpoiis,  Marietta, 
Steubenville,  Zanesville,  ^caster,  ChUlicothe,  Cireleville,  Columl>uS|  Day- 
ton, Cleveland,  Athens,  Kew-Lisbon,  Putnam,  wooster,  and  Xenia? 

Where  are  the  following  towns :  Springfield,  Hifisborough,  Ravenna,  St.  Clairs- 
viUe,  and  Drbana?  What  towns  on  Lake  Bne besides  Cleveland?  Where 
are  Lower  Sandusky,  Perrysville,  and  Maumae  ? 
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« 

1.  KxNTDCKT  is  diTided  into  83  Counties,  and  is  409  miles  long  ham 
«ast  to  west,  and  its  breadth  from  4#  to  180  miles. 

3.  The  south-eastem  part  of  tins  State  is  crossed  by  a  range  of  the 
Alleghany  MomtUnni,  cailled  the  Gumberlaad  lidge,  between  whose 
fiununits  are  broad  rich  TaUiee  and  deep  ravines,  affording  landscape 
views  of  great  beantfr  aand  grandear- 

3.  The  eastern  pMt  of  the  State  is  generally  hilly,  and  in  some  parts 
inay  be  ^afled  OMHrntainons. 

4.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Okwj  and  parallel  with  it,  is  a  range  of 
mountains  called  the  «<  Old  HiUitj^  of  bold  and  pidtaresqne  aspect. 
The  remainder  of  dM  iState,  with  few  exceptions,  is  ei4iier  lievel,  or 
gently  nadnlatiBg. 

5.  The  countiy  between  Green  River  and  the  Ohio,  is  the  most 
fertile  and  popidous  part  of  the  State. 

6.  Between  the  Green  Riyer  and  Tennessee  boundary,  is  an  ezten. 
-BiTe  tract,  called  "  AnTens,**  from  its  being  destitute  of  large  timber, 
but  when  under  cultivation  produces  cotton,  corn,  and  tohaeeo.  In 
their  wild  state,  these  <*  Barrens^  are  covered  widi  a  beautiful  variety 
of  •*  arvtrte  wild  JlomeroJ'  Nearly  all  parts  of  Kentucky  are  known 
for  m  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  si^stratum  of  this  State  is  mostly 
iMis.«toiie. 

7.  The  CZtSMte  is  temperate  and  salubrious,  the  winter  never  lasting 
longer  than  three  months.  Vegetation  commences  nearly  a  month 
earner  than  in  Ohio  or  Virginia. 
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8.  The  PiovocnoBB  are,  Jndimt  com,  wheat,  rye,  kuekwkeat,  ^aU^ 
AflUji,  tthmee,  eottan,  and  moat  o^the  other  productioiis  of  the  Middle 
Stetea. 

9.  The  MtMufaetmee  are  rapidly  increafling.  Salt  ia  made  in  con. 
aiderahle  quantities. 

10.  hen  ie  mannfactured  in  several  counties.  Hemp  ia  made  into 
ceUom  hegging,  haU  rone,  and  eordame;  and  many  other  articles 
eztensiYely  manufactured,  together  with  the  other  productions  of  the 
State,  find  a  ready  market  in  New.Orleans,  by  way  of  the  Ohio  and 
Miaaiasippi  rivers. 

11.  Tlie  RnHEia  of  Kentucky  are,  the  Okie,  which  forms  the  northern 
boundary,  with  its  branches,  the  Big  Sandy,  little  Sandy,  Licking; 
Kentuekf,  Salt,  Green,  CumherUmd,  and  Tenneeeee. 

13.  "rtie  scenery  on  their  banks  is  exceedingly  picturesque. 

13.  The  banks,  or  rather  bluffs  of  Kentucky  and  Dick's  rivers,  rise 
in  perpendicular  cliffs  of  300  or  400  feet  of  solid  rock,  in  some  parts 
of  the  lime-stone  kind,  and  others  of  fine  white  marble,  curiously  che. 
quered  with  strata  of  singular  regularity,  giving  the  rivers  the  appear- 
ance  of  deep  artificial  canals. 

14.  There  are  several  remarkable  Cave«  in  this  State.  The  iliom. 
moth  Cane,  in  Estill  county,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  State,  ia 
considered  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  of  its  kind  in  the  worid. 

15.  It  has  been  explored  to  the  distance  of  10  miles,  and  is  entered 
by  an  aperture  40  feet  in  height  and  50  in  breadth. 

16.  It  is  found  to  contain  many  apartments,  and  to  be  watered  by 
several  streams,  with  cataracts  which  fall  into  fathomless  pits,  and 
many  other  objects  of  great  interest.  Vast  quantities  of  nitre  have 
been  obtained  from  this  cave.  Some  years  since,  a  mummy,  shrouded 
in  a  mat,  and  in  a  state  of  preservatioti,  was  Uken  from  this  cavern. 

17.  There  are  also  several  Cavee,  (called  "  Licks,**)  in  the  south, 
west  part  of  the  State,  which  .are  great  curiosities,  siq>posed  by  the 
ignorant  to  have  been  huge  wells;  at  which  the  Mammoths  used  to 
quench  their  thirst. 

18.  At  the  Big  Bone  Lick,  bones  of  prodigious  size  have  been  found, 
believed  to  have  belonged  to  races  of  animals  now  extinct. 

19.  The  only  Canal  of  importance,  is  the  one  round  the  rapida  of 
the  Ohio,  at  Louisville. 

20.  A  Rail-Road  i?  constructing  from  Lexington  to  Louisville ;  and 
from  the  former  place  to  Maysville,  is  a  fine  Turnpike  now  in  progress. 

21.  Louieville  is  the  great  emporium  of  the  State,  and  the  great 
thoroughfare  for  the  valley  of  the  Ohio.  It  is  situated  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Ohio,  at  the  head  of  the  rapids,  and  about  132  miles  below 
Cincinnati.  Shippingeport  and  Portlafid,  two  villages  2  miles  below 
Louisville,  and  separated  by  the  canal,  were  the  ports  of  the  city  below 
the  falls  before  the  canal  was  made.  Its  business  is  great,  and  nqpidly 
increasing.  Hundreds  of  8team.boats  ply  constantly  on  the  Ohio, 
Mississippi,  and  their  numerous  branches,  to  and  from  this  place. 

It  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  its  public  and  private  buildings  display 
great  taste  and  beauty.  It  is  extensively  engaged  in  various  inanu. 
^ctures,  and  its  shops  and  stores  have  the  appearance  of  a  busy 
and  bustling  city.  Its  population  in  1800,  was  about  600,  and  at  pre- 
sent it  exceeds  13,000. 
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5^.  Lexington,  at  the  head  of  Elkhom  RWer,  a  branch  of  the  Ken. 
tnoky,  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most  fertfle  regions  of  the  west.  In 
every  direction  may  be  seen  handsome  yillas,  cultmEted  fields,  and  lofty 
foreets. 

23.  It  is  the  oldest  town  in  the  State,  and  for  many  yean  was  the 
seat  of  government.  The  town  received  its  name  from  some  hunters, 
'who  -were  encamped  on  the  spot  when  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Lex- 
ing^toii  reached  &em,  on  its  way  through  the  western  wilderness. 

Its  streets  are  ample,  and  many  of  the  public  and  private  buildings 
are  tasteful  and  commodious. 

It  contains  a  Collegej  11  Chwehes,  a  Bank,  and  Lunatic  Ajtylum, 
Population,  6,000.  ^ 

34.  MafmdUe,  on  the  Ohio,  60  miles  above  Cincinnati,  is  a  flourish- 
ing  town,  and  a  place  of  great  business,  enio]ring  both  die  river  and ' 
inland  trade.    Some  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  manufactures. 
Population,  3,000. 

35.  Feaiixfort,  the  Capital  of  the  State,  stands  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Kentucky,  60  miles  from  its  mouth,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a 
bridge,  connecting  the  town  with  South  Frankfort. 

It  is  situated  on  an  extensive  plain,  surrounded  by  lofiy  hills,  giving 
the  place  a  very  picturesque  appearance. 

The  banks  of  the  river,  which  are  200  or  300  feet  high,  and  nearly 
perpendicular,  are  composed  of  lime-9tone,  from  which  the  State-House 
has  heen  built. 

Here  also  is  a  State  Penitentiary,  and  three  or  four  Churches. 
Population,  3,000. 

26.  The  first  literary  establishment  made  in  the  western  country, 
was  TVsfiiylssiita  Univereity,  at  Lexing^n.  It  was  founded  in  1798, 
and  received  ample  donations  from  Virginia. 

27.  Central  College,  at  Danville,  was  founded  in  1822. 

28.  CunAerland  College,  at  Princeton,  was  founded  in  1825. 

29.  Augutta  College,  founded  in  1823,  and 

30.  Georgetown  College,  founded  in  1830,  are  in  successful  opera- 
tion. 

31.  St,  Joeeph^s  College,  at  Bairdstown,  a  Catholic  seminary,  is  a 
flourishing  institution,  where  pupils  from  various  parts  of  the  Western 
States  are  educated. 

32.  The  principal  Rsuoious  DENOXiNATioirs  are,  Baptisto,  Methodists, 
Preobyteriano,  Soman  CatkoUeo,  and  JSpioeopaliano, 

33.  HfiSTORT. — The  first  white  man  that  ever  visited  this  country, 
was  Toipet  MeBride,  who  in  1754  discovered  the  province,  then  at- 
tached to  Virginia. 

34.  From  this  period  it  remained  unexplored  till  1761,  when  John 
Finley,  of  North  Carolina,  and  some  others  trading  with  the  Indians, 
fortunately  travelled  over  this  fertile  region,  called  by  the  natives  the 
**  Land  of  Blood,"  from  its  having  been  frequently  Uie  batde-ground 
of  contending  hostile  tribes. 

■  35.  Soon  after,  Finley  and  I^smel  Boone  went  from  Virginia,  on  an 
exploring  expedition,  and  after  travelling  through  a  trackless  forest, 
ascended  the  mountains,  which  gave  them  a  view  of  die  beautiful 
landscape  of  Kentucky. 
'    36.  These  people  attempted  to  establirii  ^emselves  here,  but  were 
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•U  nurdsrad  bf  tfae  ladbn  Moepl  BOOO0,  wb9  r«m«iied  tUi  1771, 
when  hfB  iwliiiMwIi  and  in  1773  again  aal  oat  with  hia  awn  fenaily  and 
fira  Qthaca,  aBirMnpaniaii  by  ibrty  awnad  naSt  who  raaehod  Ika  K«». 
tucky  River  in  1775,  when  they  began  a  aettlement,  and  c«U«d  it 


37.  A  aepwatioa  from  VirginiA  took  place  in  1799,  and  tMFo  yeaia 
afterwarda  it  wao  admilled  into  «he  Union. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  E3CAMINATION. 

1.  Into  how  mvay  cMuities  im  Kaatuckj  4iw«ied  f    lU  extent  ? 

9.  Face  of  the  country,    t,  4.  What  mountiiinB,  and  where  ? 

ft.  Where  most  fertile  T    0.  What  of  the  Bairens !    7.  Climate 

6.  Prodactions?   f,  10.  If anafaetores  t    11.  RWen? 
1^  IS.  Descrihe  the  aceaaiy  on  the  banka  of  tlw  Kentnckjr  aad  Dick'a  rirets. 
14, 1ft,  16.  What  mnaxhaUe  Cave  in  Kentucky?   DescxilM  it. 

17.  What  others,  and  where  found  T    What  said  of  them  ?  . 

18.  What  said  of  the  Biff  Bone  Lick?    19.  What  Canal?    90.  Rail-Ro«d  ? 

91.  Describe  LouiiviUe.    ItapopataEtianT   91  Lexii^iton.    93.  Itahiator^?  Ftoou- 

lation  ?    94.  Maysville.    fe.  Frankfort.    90, 97,  .98»  99,  SO,  SI.  Ooileges  ? 
33.  What  rellffious  denominations  T 

33.  By  whom  was  Kentucky  first  visited?    When  t 

34.  What  next  was  done  to  explore  the  state  T 

36,  30.  How  did  the  enterprise  terminate  t  What  farther  attempts  did  Boone  mahe  ? 

37.  When  was  this  state  separated  from  Virfinia?    When  admitted  into  the 

Union! 

QUESTIONS  ON  TBE  MAP. 

Bowid  Kentncky.  lu  latitude  and  longitude?  What  river  bounds  it  on  the 
north  ?  What  river  and  moantaias  separate  it  ham  Viiviaia  ?  What  river 
forms  the  western  boundarjr !  What  two  large  rivers  enter  the  Ohio  near  its 
mouth  ?  Which  of  them  nses  in  the  Cumberland  Mountains  in  this  sUte  f 
Which  one  rises  in  the  mountains  of  VirgiAia  ? 

What  states  does  the  Cumberland  pass  through  T  What  the  Tenaescee  ?  What 
other  rivers  empty  into  the  Ohio  f  Describe  the  situation  af  the  following 
towns ;  Bairdstown.  Danville,  Frankfort,  Georgetown,  Lexington,  Louisville, 
Newport,  Russeivilie,  Shelbvville,  Shippingsport,  Mwrsville,  Greenupebnnr, 
Augusta,  Covington,  Port  William,  Owenboiough,  Headeieon,  SmitUand, 
Flemingsburg,  Washington,  Paris,  Harrodsbaiy,  Versailles)  Bowling  Green, 
Glasgow,  Ilopkinsville,  and  Elizabethtown. 


INDIANA. 

1.  This  State  ia  divided  into  64  Counties,  its  length  being  950  miks 
from  north  to  south,  and  its  breadth  150  miiea. 

2.  The  jFa^eo/fAeCtyuM^ia  in  no  part  mountainous.  The  southern 
part,  near  the  Ohio,  is  broken  and  hilly ;  but  in  the  nerthem  parts  and 
in  the  interior,  are  found  extensive  prairies,  or  natural  meadows. 

3.  The/eres<«  abound  principally  in  9ugar  mmpU,  oaA;,  and  beecL 

4.  The  Soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  producing  Indum  earn,  rye,  oats, 
wheat,  ketnptjlax,  &c. 

5.  The  Climate  is  generally  mild  and  healthy,  and  the  natural  ad. 
vantages  have  induced  many  to  emigrate  here  from  the  Atlantic  States. 
In  1800,  the  population  was  5,641,  and  in  1830  it  amounted  to  343,041 

6.  Iron,  native  copper,  and  coal,  have  been  found  in  this  State,  also 
o<ilt  BpringB  in  some  parts. 

7.  The  RivBSS  are,  the  QUa»  (which  waakea  its  southern  limit,)  the 
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VPUotfA,  WkUe  Waier,  and  Tippeeanoej  the  last  eeiebilited  for  the 
decisive  victory  gained  by  the  troops  of  the  United  States  oyer  the 
Indians,  in  1811. 

8.  A  Canal  is  to  be  constructed  Irom  the  Wabash  to  the  Manmee, 
to  be  called  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal. 

9.  Niew-AJbany^  on  the  Ohio,  a  short  distance  below  Louisville,  is 
the  largest  town  in  the  State.  It  was  comm^iced  in  1814,  and  has 
rapidly  increased  in  population  and  importance.  It  is  celebrated  for 
^e  building  of  SteaimUfoaU.    Population,  2,500.  . 

lOU  Vineetmes  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Territorial  government, 
and  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  Western  States,  being  settled  by 
the  French  during  the  last  century.    Population,  1,800. 

11.  ImuNAfoLis,  the  Capital  of  the  State,  is  situated  on  the  White 
River,  near  the  centre  of  the  State.  Twelve  years  ago  the  spot  where 
this  flourishing  town  now  stands  was  one  dense  forest,  and  the  land 
belonged  to  the  Indians ;  now  may  be  seen  houses,  shops,  stores,  and 
all  the  bustle  of  the  Atlantic  towns.    Population,  1,500. 

12.  Vevayt  on  the  Ohio,  in  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  State, 
was  settled  in  1804,  by  a  colony  of  Swiss  emigrants,  who  have  sue 
cessfuUy  cultivated  the  grape,  and  here  are  the  largest  vineyards  in 
the  United  States. 

13.  Jejferwrmlle  is  a  small  town,  on  the  Ohio,  opposite  the  rapids, 
with  a  population  of  5Q0.    The  State  Primni  is  located  here. 

14.  BrookvUUf  on  the  White  Water  River,  is  a  flourishing  tovni, 
with  some  manujaetures.    Madisortf  on  the  Ohio,  about  80  miles  below 

-  Cincinnati,  is  a  large  town  with  considerable  trade.  Population,  3,000. 
JJifayetU  and  Terre  HatUe,  on  the  Wabash,  and  Lawrenceburgt  on  the 
Omo,  are  also  flourishing  towns. 

15.  New-ffamumjf,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Wabash,  60  miles 
from  its  mouth,  was  settled  by  a  religious  sect  of  Germans  called 
Hdrmanisttt  under  the  guidance  of  George  Sapp,  in  whose  name  all 
the  property  was  held.  They  erected  100  houses,  and  converted  the 
wilderness  into  a  garden. 

16.  In  1834,  they  sold  the  concern  to  Robert  Dale  Owen,  of  Lanark 
in  Scotland,  who,  with  his  proselytes,  established  himself  here ;  but 
discord  arising  among  them,  the  society  was  dissolved,  and  the  town 
is  now  decaying. 

17.  This  fertile  tract  was  formerly  possessed  by  the  Indians,  but 
has  been  purchased  of  them  by  treaty. 

18.  Many  of  them  have  removed  to  Canada,  and  to  the  sources  of 
the  MississippL 

19.'  In  the  northern  part  there  still  renudn  the  Potawattomies  and 
Matuneeo^  witk  some  remnants  of  other  tribes,  in  all  amounting  to 
about  5,000. 

90.  Jndutna  CoUege,  at  Bloomington,  founded  in  1837,  has  been 
liberally  endowed  by  grants  of  lands  made  by  the  United  States. 

31.  HntoET.-— The  French  from  Canada  explored  and  made  settle- 
ments  in  this  State,  more  than  a  century  ago,  and  in  1763,  at  the  close 
of  the  French  and  KigUsh  colonial  war,  it  was  ceded  to  England. 

33.  The  Indians,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Britieh,  made  repeated 

.  and  crael  aggressions  upon'  the  new  settlers ;  and  in  1811,  headed  by 

^e  famous  Shawnee  Prvphet,  collected  a  body-  of  -about  600  warriors, 
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at  FmjiML^  Town*  on  the  Tippoeaaoo,  wi^re  ifaof  were  eneooMMed 
liy  ihe  utHMTMrnt  widar  GenmrtU  Hmriam,  who  after  a  faloodjr  oonlest 
completely  routed  them,  and  set  Prophet^a  Town  on  fire, 

39.  9vam%  the  laat  war,  the  Tndiai,  MBstwd  by  the  B<iiiah^  .greatly 
diatoibed  the  whites. 

SM.  Jbrftawa  wae  foraMd  into  a  teriitofiai  goromiit  in  1800»  and 
in  181$  waa  adonitted  into  the  Union. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 
I.  How  many  countiM  ia  tliu  sUte  ?    lu  extent  ?   X  Face  of  the  coaatnr  ? 
a.  Foreete  f    4.  Soil  end  Productiona  f    A.  CUm&te  T    Increue  of  popvuitloD ! 
&  Minerals  T    7.  Rivera  T    6.  MThat  prapeeed  caaall 


a.  Deaciibe  Hew-Albeay.    10.  Vinoeimes.    11.  Indianapolis,  the  capital  t 
\%.  Vevay.    IS.  Jeffenonvllle.    14.  BrookviUe.    What  other  towM  f 
15, 16.  New-Rannonjr. 

17, 18,  M.  What  Indians  ?    9D.  What  CoHe^,  and  vi^re  T 
SI.  9s  whom,  and  at  what  period,  was  this  state  ant  settled!    Bow  and  whsa 

did  it  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  English! 
«.  What  batUe  fought  hera  !    SS.  What  occurred  diurtng  the  last  war  ? 
tl.  When  waa  Indiana  adnitted  into  the  Union ! 

QUSSTIONt  a»  THS  MAP. 

Bound  Indiana.  Its  latitude  and  longitude !  What  river  JaniH  its  eoafhsn 
bounduyl  What  la^ye  river  in  the  west!  What  braachea  fenn  it,  and 
whera  do  they  rise  7  Where  does  St.  Joseph's  rise  and  empty  ?  ManinesT 
Tippecanoe! 

How  are  the  foHowiag  towas  sitaated:  Imfaaapeiis,  Lawrancebasfw,  Aotn, 
Vevay,  Madison.  Jeffenoaville,  Albany,  FredoaaaiTroy,  SvanaviSe,  Movnt 
Temoa,  Brook viUe,  Gorydoa,  Harmony,  vincennes,  BIoomingtoB,  Teire  Haulr, 
Delphi,  and  Logansport  ? 

What  forts  hi  thte  atate  ?  What  lalge  lake  fonns  part  of  the  northem  faon- 
dary? 


ILLINOIS. 

1.  This  Stats  ia  divided  into  59  Cowitien,  nnd  is  3^  miJea  long; 
ita  mean  breadth  ISO  nulaa. 

%  ThejFac«afl^Ootiiilryi0ai2nilartolhatoffadiana,Beavlftwe. 
thirds  of  the  State  consisting  of  extensive  prairies,  wl»ch  are  eorered 
from  May  to  October  with  beanlifiil  wild  flowoi%  gently  waving  to  the 
breeses  which  sweep  oyer  them. 

3.  The  StU  is  abimdantiy  fertile,  and  on  the  banks  of  riwra  k  not 
surpassed  by  any  in  the  Union. 

4.  Inn  and  /wsiJ  «ao2  in  abwidaaee,  and  laaiwe  cofper  in  amaU 
^uantttiea,  have  been  found  in  the  eouthem  part,  but  ^  moat  impor. 
tant  mineral  prodaction  is  lead.  Here  are  found  the  richest  lead  mines 
in  the  world.  The  ore  is  generally  found  in  homontai  stnta  of  various 
depth,  and  yields  75  per  cent,  pure  lead. 

5.  The  Uad  tract  exteada  ftom  Oatona,  in  the  norduwest  part, 
beyond  the  toils  of  the  State,  being  found  oa  both  aides  of  the  Mia. 
sissippi,  anpposed  to  occupy  a  region  of  "Sm  milea  in  lengdi,  and 
50  in  breadth.  It  ia  twelve  yeara  since  these  minaa  began  to  be 
wrought,  and  the  quantity  mannfoctared  from  1881  to  1838,  inchiaive, 
waa  oy«r  50  miUiona  of  potmda.  , 
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6.  Doriim.  the  year  iea3»  this  State  waa  disturbed  bf  the  Indiana 
under  the  celebrated  chief  Black  Hawk,  but  they  were  aoen  conquered 
by  the  wUtM. 

7.  The  Stasia  Pbodooiioiis  of  Dlinoia  are,  Indum  eomt  tDAeot,  heef, 
fork,  horaeaj  tobaeea,  meeet  and  IrUh  potatoet,  and  eaHor  beant.  Cotton 
IS  raised  iMt  omuiderable  quaniitieB  for  domestie  nee,  and  the  B^Merry 
Tree  han  been  extensively  and  successAdiy  cultivated.  Honey  is  a 
Yaloable  product  of  this  State.  Here  also  flourish  aU  the  fruita  and 
vegetables  ^ommon  to  the  temperate  zones. 

8.  Salt  is  manufactured  m  great  quantities,  on  the  Saline  River, 
near  Shavvneetown.  About  1^,000  bushels  are  manuiaptured  here 
annually. 

9.  There  is  also  another  numafactory  of  adit  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Brownsville,  on  Muddy  Creek. 

10.  The  Climate,  in  the  southern  part,  is  similar  to  that  of  Indiana ; 
in  the  north-east  part  it  is  subject  to  bleak  winds  from  the  lake. 

11.  There  are  numerous  navigable  Rivxxs  in  this  State,  viz.  the 
Ohio,  Misaioaipfi,  lUinoie,  Wabaok,  Kaekaekia,  Fever,  and  Boek, 

13.  The  natural  advantages  for  commerce,  which  this  State  enjoys, 
will  easily  be  perceived  by  an  examination  of  the  map,  as  by  an  easy 
conveyance  it  may  find  a  market  for  its  produce,  either  in  New.York 
or  New.Orleans. 

13.  A  Canal,  or  SaU-Sead,  has  been  proposed,  to  extend  from  the  ' 
Illinois  River  to  Lake  Michigan.    The  United  States  have  made  grants 
of  land  to  the  State,  to  aid  in  the  work. 

14.  Shawneetawn  is  the  largest  town  in  the  State.  Its  trade  is  con. 
siderable,  but  its  situation,  on  the  Ohio,  9  miles  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Wabash,  is  low,  and  subject  to  inundiatiotts. 

15.  Vandaua,  the  Capital  of  the  State,  is  situated  on  die  west  bank 
of  the  Kaskaakia  River.  It  is  a  pleasant  town,  being  regidarly  laid 
out,  and  having  large  squares  in  the  centve. 

16.  The  National  JRoad,  from  Cumberland,  through  Wheeling, 
Columbns,  Indianapolis^  and  Terre  Haute,  to  St.  Louis,  passes  through 
Vandalia.     It  is  about  70  miles  from  St.  Louis.    Population,  700. 

17.  JSaakaakia,  on  the  river  of  that  name,  7  miles  from  hs  mouth, 
was  settled  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  by  the  Breiteh 
Camttdimno,  and  the  present  population  are  nearly  two-thirds  of  French 
extraction.     Here  is  a  Land  Office,    Population,  1,000. 

18.  Cahakia,  on  Cahokia  River,  is  also  chiefly  inhabited  by  French 
descendants. 

19.  G«dona,  on  Fever  River,  in  the  lead  region,  is  a  place  o(  great 
bumneas.  There  are  annually  about  100  arrivals  of  Steanuboats  at 
this  place.    Population,  1,200. 

.30.  EdwarditiUe,  formerly  the  seat  of  government,  situated  on 
Cahokia  River,  is  a  pleasant  and  growing  place. 

31.  The  suiidect  of  odacation  has  latterly  received  a  great  deal  of 
attention.  From  the  United  States  and  other  sources,  the  State  has 
received  donations  of  1,500,000  acres  of  land,  for  the  support  of  public 
schools. 

33.  A  CoUoge  has  lately  been  established  at  Jacksonville,  and  re. 
ftpectabie  AciSemieo  have  been  commenced  in  various  towns  in  the 
State. 
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93.  The  Rbucmocs  DmoMorjTiQin  are,  BmpHtU,  Mgth^di&tm,  and 
FrttkfUrHMM* 

94.  HisiORT. — Thifl  region  was  first  visited  by  Lm  SaUei  •  French 
traveller  from  Canada,  and  in  1683,  ITaakaakia  and  Cah<^ft  were 
built. 

35.  TKe.  Frei^  retained  possession  until  1763,  wiien,  with  Indiana 
and  tiie  whole  territory  in  dupvte,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  EmgUA, 

36.  In  1809  it  became  an  organised  territory,  and  in  1818  an  inde. 
pendent  State. 


QUBSnONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

I.  How  many  connUei  has  this  state  ?    Its  extent  ? 

9:  Face  of  the  country  7    Describe  the  Prairies.    3.  Soil.    4.  If  tnerals  T 

4,  A.  I>e8cribe  the  lead  mineii.    6.  What  has  lately  taken  place  in  the  state  ? 

7.  Staple  productions  ?    8, 9.  Where  is  salt  manufactorea? 
10.  Climate  ?    11.  Rivers  t    IS.  What  natural  advantages  for  commerce  T 
13.  What  proposed  canal  ?    14.  Describe  Shawneetown. 
19k  1<-  Describe  the  capital.    17.  Kaskaskia.    18.  Cahiftia.    10.  Gelena. 
90.  Edwardsville.    91.  Education  ?    99.  What  CoUege,  and  where  ? 
93.  What  religious  denominations  ?    94.  ^  whom  first  visited  ? 
95.  What  further  said  of  its  history  ?    98.  when  admitted  into  the  Union  ? 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 

Bound  Illinois.  Its  latitude  and  longitude  ?  What  river,  forms  its  westcn 
boundary?  What  on^  its  southern  1  What  forms  part  of  its  eastern  boos- 
dary  ?  Where  does  the  Illinois  rise  and  empty  ?  The  Kaskaskia  ?  Whit 
other  rivers  empty  into  the  Mississippi  ?   What  branches  has  the  Wabash  T 

How  are  the  following  towns  situated:  Vandalia,  Edwardsville,  Cahokla,  Ga- 
lena, Belville,  CarTolIton,  Carlisle,  Albion,  Jacksonville,  Springfieid,  Browns- 
viUe,  America,  Oolconda,  Shawneetown,  Oxford,  Carmi,  Palmyra,  Alton,  and 
Chicago  ? 


MISSOURI. 

1.  This  State  is  diyided  into  34  Counties,  and  is  370  miles  long 
by  220  broad. 

Ji.  The  SarfcLce  of  the  State  is  greatly  diversified.  The  sonthem 
part  is  low,  swampy,  and  full  of  lakes ;  the  interior  rises  into  Xokf 
hills,  stretching  &r  to  the  north,  and  the  west  and  north.west  spread 
into  extensive  prairies. 

3.  The  Oxark  Mountains  commence  in  the  central  part,  extending 
south-west  into  the  Territory  of  Arkansas. 

4.  These  mountains  are  tittle  known,  but  some  of  the  peaka  are 
said  to  be  3,000  feet  high.  East  of  them  is  a  ridge  called  the  hvn 
Mountains, 

5.  The  RivEBS^are,  the  Misstnari,  having  the  OsagSj  Mine,  Chariton^ 
Gasetmadet  and  Grand,  emptying  into  it,  within  the  bounds  of  this 
State.  The  Merriinaek  enters  the  Mississippi  below  St.  Louis.  Above 
the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  the  Mississippi  receives  many  smaller 
streams. 

6.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  soil  in  this  State ;  the  alluvial  bottoms, 
and  much  of  the  upland,  whether  timbered  or  prairie,  is  exceedingly 
fertile ;  but  some  of  the  highest  hills  in  the  south.west,  and  much  of 
the  swampy  land,  is  unfit  for  cultivation. 
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7.  The  SoUSb  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  Indian  com^Jlaxj  hew^, 
and  tobacco,  and  the  prairies  afford  a  natural  grass,  which  famishes 
excellent  food  for  horses  and  cattle. 

8.  Cotton  can  he  cultivated  in  the  south-eastern  part.  Grape*  also 
flourish  remarkably  well.  The  Mulberry  Tree  is  a  native  of  the 
forests,  which  also  abound  in  all  the  trees  and  plants  common  to  the 
Middle  States,  and  some  that  are  not  found  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

9.  These  forests  abound  with  a  variety  of  wild  animals,  such  as 
iDolves,  pantherSf  and  bears;  and  hunting  is  a  favourite  amusement  of 
the  inhabitants,  some  of  whom  are  the  piost  skilful  riflemen  in  the 
world. 

10.  The  uncultivated  regions  of  this  State  afford  shelter  for  ipany 
wandering  hordes  of  semi-barbarian  whites,  who  subsist  only  by  plunder 
and  game,  are  wholly  destitute  of  any  regard  for-l-eligion,  morals,  or 
education,  and  change  their  situation  as  necessity  requires. 

11.  The  Climate  is  generally  healthy,  but  subject  to  great  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold.  The  summer  is  Excessively  hot,  and  in  winter  the 
Missouri  is  frozen  for  a  month,  so  as  to  be  passable  by  loaded  wagons. 

12.  Coal  is  the  principal  mineral  production,>found  in  inexhaustible 
quantities  on  the  Missouri  River,  and  Iron  is  obtained  in  all  parts  of 
^e  State.  There  are,  besides  these,  ekalkf  zinc,  antimomft  nuarble, 
flint,  and  lead^  which  last  is  the  chief  object  of  attention. 

13.  There  is  an  extensive  tract  of  lead,  situated  from  50  to  70 
miles  south-west  of  St.  Louis,  and  the  ore  is  exceedingly  rich. 

14.  At  Boon*8  Lick,  near  St.  Genevieve,  large  quantities  of  salt  is 
made.     It  is  also  manufactured  in  various  other  parts  of  the  State. 

15.  Many  shot  towers  have  been  erected  on  the  high  blnfis  along  the 
Mississippi,  where  large  quantities  otshot  have  been  made. 

16.  Iran  is  very  abundant  throughout  the  State,  and  in  many  places 
it  is  extensively  manufactured. 

17.  St.  Louis,  the  former  Capital,  is  the  largest  town  in  the  State, 
and  the  most  important  place  in  this  section  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. It  stands  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  18  miles 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  and  1200  miles  above  New-Orleans, 
by  the  river.  It  is  built  chiefly  on  three  streets,  running  parallel  with 
the  liver.  The  houses  are  generally  of  wood,  but  occasionally  of 
stone,  and  frequently  ornamented  with  gardens,  which  give  the  city 
a  pleasing  effect.  It  is  the  natural  deposit  for  an  extensive  and  fertile 
region  above  and  around  it,  and  we  may  look  forward  at  no  distant 
day,  when  canals  shall  mingle  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  and  the 
other  lakes,  with  those  of  the  Mississippi,  when  St.  Louis  will  be  one 
of  the  greatest  cities  in  the  United  States,  west  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains.  Steanuboata  from  all  parts  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi 
visit  St.  Louis,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  20  at  one  time 
lying  at  the  docks.  Here  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  College, 
under  the  care  of  a  Bishop,  and  here  also  the  American  Fur  Trade 
Company  are  located. 

It  was  founded  by  the  French,  in  17C4,  but  for  many  years  was 
employed  only  as  a  trading  post,  and  about  one-third  of  the  present 
inhabitants  are  of  French  descent.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town 
are  the  remains  of  several  fortifications,  consisting  of  circular  towers 
of  stone,  erected  by  the  first  settlers.    Population,  6,000. 

o 
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18.  Si.  Genevieve  stands  on  a  small  streftm,  half  a  mOe  from  the 
Missiasippr  River,  contains  many  tasteful  buildingrs,  has  a  Catholie 
Church,  and  is  mostly  inhabited  by  I^encA.  It  ie  the  most  important 
depot  of  the  lead  mine  district 

19.  Herculaneum,  on  the  Mississippi,  30  miles  below  St.  Louis, 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  mining  district,  and  is  the  chief  emporium 
of  the  lead  trade.  There  are  Sulphur  Springe  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  several  Shot  Towere  have  been  erected  on  the  high  bluiTs  near  the 
town. 

20.  New^Madridj  on  the  Mississippi,  50  miles  below  the  Ohio,  was 
settM  by  people  chiefly  from  New.England,  and  was  formerly  a 
flourishing  place,  but  was  greatly  injured  by  earthquakes  in  1811-12. 

31.  St.  Charlee  stands  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Missouri,  21  mles 
from  its  mouth*  It  is  situated  between  the  river  and  a  high  bluff, 
affording  only  room  enough  for  one  street.  It  is,  however,  a  place 
of  great  business,  and  commands  much  of  the  trade  up  and  down  the 
river.  # 

22.  Cape  Girardeau,  on  the  Mississippi,  50  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio,  is  finely  situated  on  a  bluff,  but  not  a  place  of  much 
business. 

23.  Chariton,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Missouri,  has  a  good  harbour 
for  boats  nearly  all  the  year.  This  place  is  considerably  engaged  in 
manufaetures* 

24.  Franklin,  on  the  Missouri,  is  the  most  considerable  town  west 
of  St.  Charles,  and  was  laid  out  in  1816. 

25.  Jeffebson  City,  a  new  town  on  the  Missouri,  near  the  centre 
of  the  State,  is  now  the  seat  of  government. 

26.  Provisions,  similar  to  those  of  Indiana,  have  been  made  for  the 
encouragement  of  learning, 

27.  St.  Louie  College  is  under  the  direction  of  tKe  Catholics.  It 
was  founded  in  1829,  and  contains  about  125  students. 

28.  At  Boie  Brule  Bottom  is  also  another  Catholic  Seminaryf  0^7° 
Nunneriee,  or  Convente,  have  been  established  in  different  places  in 
the  State,  for  the  education  of  females. 

29.  Common  Schoole  are  maintained  in  all  towns  of  sufficient  popu- 
lation.    . 

30.  The  principal  Religious  Denominations  are,  Baptiets,  Meino- 
diste,  Fresbyteriane,  Epiecopaliana,  and  Catholics. 

31.  On  the  banks  of  the  Merrimack,  several  skeletons  of  human 
bones  have  been  found,  in  graves  of  from  23  inches  to  4  feet  in  length, 
whose  teeth  indicate  mature  age.  They  ore  supposed  to  have  belonged 
to  a  dwarfish  race  of  beings,  who  inhabited  the  country  at  a  former 
period,  but  are  now  extinct. 

32.  History. — Missouri  originally  formed  a  part  of  the  great  tract 
called  Louisiana. 

33.  The  French  had  made  settlements  here,  as  early  as  1764;  »t 
however  contained  but  few  inhabitants,  until  the  French  ceded  Lo» 

.  Isiaiia  to  the  United  States,  in  1803. 

34.  In  1804,  it  was  separated  from  Louisiana  into  a  territorial 
government,  and  in  18$^0  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  after  a  IpnS 
contest  in  Congress  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  By  the  Constitution, 
slavery  is  permitted  the  same  as  in  the  Southern  States. 
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35.  The  population  is  rapidly  increasing,  chiefly  by  emigrations  finrni 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina.  Besides,  there 
are  many  New.Englanders,  and  indeed,  here  may  be  found  the  natives 
of  almost  every  State. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

]>  Into  how  many  oounties  is  this  state  divided  ?    Its  extent  ? 

2.  Fax:e  of  the  country  ?    3,  4.  What  Mountains  ?    6.  Rivers !    6.  Soil ! 

7,  8.  Productions  ?    8.  What  of  the  forests  ? 
10.  What  wandering  horde  of  white  people  ?    11.  Climate  ? 
12.  MineraJs  ?    Where  is  the  Coal  found  ?    What  mineral  is  the  diief  object  of 

uttentton  ?    13.  Where  found  ? 
14.  Where  is  salt  manufactured  1    15, 16.  What  ether  articles  of  manufacture  ? 
17.  Describe  45t.  Louis.    By  whom  first  settled  ?    18.  St.  Genevieve. 
19.  Herculaneum.    20.  New-Madrid.    31.  St.  Charles.    22.  Cape  Girardeau. 
123.  Chariton.    24.  Franklin.    25.  Jefferson.  4 

S&  VTfaat  provision  for  schools  ?    27, 28.  What  literary  institutions  ? 
•SSL  What  of  the  common  schools  ?    3a  What  religious  denomination^  7 
31.  W^hat  remains  of  an  unknown  race  of  people  1    32,  33, 34.  Its  history  ? 
3&.  Population  and  emigration  ? 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 

Bound  Missouri  Its  latitude  and  longitude  ?  What  great  river  bounds  it  on 
the  east  ?  What  one  passes  through  it  ?  What  rivers  empty  into  the  Mis- 
souri in  this  state  ?  What  rivers  rise  in  this  state,  and  enter  Arkansas  Ter- 
ntory  ?  What  rivers  form  the  Merrimack  ?  Where  does  it  empty  ?  What 
other  rivers  empty  into  the  Mississippi  in  this  state  ?  Where  are  the  Ozark 
Mountains  1    what  mountains  east  of  these  ?    Where  is  the  lead  district  ? 

How  are  the  following  towns  situated :  St.  Louis,  St.  Genevieve,  Herculaneum, 
New>Madrid,  St.  Charles,  Oape  Girardeau,  Chariton,  Franklin,  Je/feraon  Citv» 
I^ouisiana,  Columbia,  Gasconade,  and  Potosi?  Whjat  other  tovvTis  in  the 
sutmte? 
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V.  This  State  is  divided,  foy  the  Cumberlsnd  Mountains,  into  East 
and  We9t  Tennessee. 

2.  East  of  the  mountains  are  22  Counties,  and  on  the  West  are  40 
Counties,  making  in  the  whole  G2.     It  is  420  miles  long  and  102  broad. 

3.  The  Eastern  part  of  the  State  is  mountunous,  affording  some  of 
the  most  picturesque  scenery.  These  mountains  consist  of  several 
parallel  ridges,  the  most  lofty  summits  of  some  of  which,  exhibit  table 
lands.  West  of  the  mountains  the  country  is  generally  level,  or 
tuulnlating,  being  agreeably  diversified  with  hill  and  dale,  and  covered 
with  fine  plantations, 

4.  The  vallies  between  the  mountains  are  extremely  fertile,  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  small  rivers  in  West  Tennessee,  the  soil  is  exceed, 
ingly  rich.  The  vallies  of  the  larger  rivers  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  other  great  western  rivers.  The  SoU  of  both  East  and  West  Ten- 
nessee is  strongly  in^regnated  with  lime. 

5.  The  PnoDUcnoNS  of  East  Tennessee  are  principally  wheat,  Indian 
<om,  and  tobacco.  These  articles  are  also  cultivated  in  West  Tennessee, 
iKut  the  staple  production  i^  cotton,  of  which  large  quantifies  are  ex- 
ported. 

6.  The  Climate,  in  the  mountainous  regimis,  is  delightful  in  sum- 
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iner,  being  tanqiered  by^  the  cool  moimtain  air.  The  whole  SUiie 
enofB  a  more  healthy  climate  than  any  portion  of  the  Valley  of  the 
JiusftissippL  Vegetatioa  is  very  early  in  spring,  and  is  extremely 
rapid. 

7.  The  RrTSBS  are,  Tennemee,  Oumberlandy  Holston^  Clinch,  Pou)» 
eU**,  HttfMfee,  and  many  other  smaller  streams,  most  of  which  take 
their  rite  in  the  monntaina  of  Bast  Tennessee. 

8.  The  Ciuead€9  on  some  of  these  streams  are  great  curiosities, 
iBonie  of  them  being  from  300  to  300  feet  perpendicular. 

9.  The  most  remarkable  features  are  the  numerous  Caoe«,  of  great 
«j;^nt,  found  in  the  mountains  of  this  State,  some  of  which  contain 
Jidman  skeletons,  and  the  bones  of  animals.  One  cave  has  been 
explored  to  the  distance  of  10  miles,  containing  many  vaulted  aparu 
menu,  which,  when  viewed  by  the  light  of  a  torch,  presents  a  scene 
of  gloomy  grandeur. 

10.  Petrified  free*,  and  other  petrifections  of  organie  remaitu,  to- 
gether  with  the  bones  of  the  Mammoth,  and  other  animals  whose  races 
are  now  extinct,  have  been  found  in  different  parts  of  the  State. 

11.  Among  the  Cumberland  Mountains  are  some  singular  printe  of 
the  footsteps  of  tnerij  horses,  and  other  animals,  as  distinctly  marked 
in  the  solid  limestone  rocks,  as  if  it  were  soft  clay,  of  which  no  satis, 
factory  explanation  has  been  given. 

12.  Immense  banks  of  oyster  shells,  of  enormous  size,  have  been 
^und  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 

)  i3.  isiosf  Tef/lnessee  abounds  in  gyptsm,  of  the  finest  quality,  /rm. 
is  found  in  various  parts.    Nitrous  earth  abounds  in  the  saltpetre  caves. 

14.  Numerous  Sedt  Springs  are  found,  but  the  water  is  not  suffi. 
ciently  strong  to  make  the  manufacture  of  salt  an  object  of  attention. 
Bituminous  Coal  is  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  State,  east  of  the 
Tennessee  River. 

15.  Nasbvillb,  the  Capital,  and  the  largest  town  in  the  State,  is 
built  on  a  rocky  eminence,  on  the  south-west  bank  of  the  Cumberland 
River.  It  was  named  in  honour  of  Greneral  Nash,  who  was  killed  in 
the  battle  of  Germantown,  in  1776.  It  was  founided  in  1784,  and  is 
now  the  commercial  emporium  of  the  State.  Numerous  steam-boats, 
and  those  of  the  first  class,  are  constantly  pl]ring  the  river,  conveying 
the  various  productions  of  the  State  to  LouisviUe  and  New-Orleans. 
The  city  is  supplied  with  water  by  machinery,  constructed  for  the. 
purpose  of  raising  water  from  the  river.  Here  arc  several  classical 
-schools^  where  young  men  prepare  for  college,  besides  several  respect. 
:Me  female  seminaries.     Population,  7,000. 

l£  KnoxvilU,  the  chibf  town  of  East  Tennessee,  is  situated  on  the 
Holston,-  S2  miles  above  its  junction  Mrith  the  Tennessee,  and  near  the 
mouth  of  French  firoad  River,  and  is  the  seat  of  Tennessee  College, 

17.  Murfreeshorough,  on  the  Stone  River,  though  a  small  town, 
deserves  to  be  noticed  as  having  been  the  former  Capital  of  the  State. 
It  now  contains  a  flourishing  Academy. 

18.  There  are,  besides  these,  several  other  flourishing  towns  .in 
the  State,  though  mostly  small ;  ClarksvUle,  Memphis,  Columbia,  Boli. 
var,  and  Franklin,  may  be  named. 

19.  GreenoUU  College,  at  Greenville,  is  the  oldest  seminary  of 
learning  in  the  State,  being  founded  in  1794. 
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M.  Bum  TewMwee  College^  at  Knoxville,  has  been  lately  founded, 
«ukl  poesesses  a  fund  of  120,000  acres  of  land. 

31.  Washington  CoUege,  9  miles  from  Jonesborough,  has  been 
lately  commenced,  under  flattering  prospects. 

23.  The  We9tem  Theological  Stminaryt  at  Marysville,  is  both  lite. 
rary  and  theological.     It  was  established  in  1819. 

23.  Among  the  Religioxts  DsNOMiNATioifS  are,  Baptitts,  Methodist*, 
JPresbyterians,  iMtherans,  and  the  Cumberland  Presbyterians, 

24.  HisTORT. — The  earliest  settlements  made  in  this  State,  were  by 
emigrants  from  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  between  the  years  1765 
and  1770. 

25.  The  territory  of  this  State  was  granted  by  Charles  the  Second  to 
Ejord  Clarendon  and  others,  and  on  the  division  of  the  province  into  North 
and  South  Carolina,  Tennessee  remained  attached  to  North  Carolina. 

26.  It  was  formed  into  a  territorial  government  in  1790,  and  in  1796 
laras  admitted  into  the  Union. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 
1.  What  natural  divisions  in  this  state  ?    2.  How  many  counties  ?    Its  extent .' 
:3.  Face  ofthe  coantry?    4.  Soil?    5.  Prod  actions?    6.  Climate?    7.  Rivers? 
8.  What  said  of  some  of  these  rivers  ?    •.  What  of  the  caves  ? 
10.  What  other  natural  curiosities?      11.  What  traces  of  antiquity  among  the 

Cumberland  Mountains  ?      12.  What  traces  of  submarine  origin !  • 
13.  Minerals  ?      14.  Salt  Springs  ?    What  other  useful  mineral  ? 
15.  Describe  Nashville.    Its  history  ?    10.  Knoxville.    17.  Murfreesborough. 
18.  What  other  towns?    19.  Describe  Greenville  College.    90.  East  Tennessee 
College.    21.  Washington  College.     22.  Western  Theological  Seminary. 
23.  What  religious  denominations  ? 

S4.  By  whom  and  at  what  period  was  this  state  first  settled  ? 
1ES.  Of  which  territory  had  Tennessee  formed  a  portion  ?    S6.  When  formed  into 
a  territorial  government,  and  when  admitted  into  the  Union  ? 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 

Bound  Tennessee.  Its  latttode  and  longitude  ?  What  mountains  in  the  eastern 
part,  and  what  direction  do  they  run  ?  Under  what  names  do  these  ridges 
pass  ?  Where  does  the  Tennessee  River  rise  ?  How  many  times  does  it 
cross  the  boundary  of  this  state  ?  How  many  states  does  it  pass  through, 
and  where  empty?    The  Cumberland? 

Where  do  the  following  rivers  rise  and  empty :  Holston,  Clinch,  Duck,  Hiwas- 
see,  Powell's,  Forked  Deer,  Elk,  Albion,  Big  Hatchee,  and  French  Broad? 

Row  are  the  following  towns  situated :  Nashville^  Knoxville,  Jonesborough, 
Olarksville,  Shelbyville,  Gallatin,  Sparta,  McMinville,  Winchester,  Columbia, 
Murfreesboroufdi,  Memphis,  Randolph,  Bolivar,  and  Lebanon  ?  What  other 
towns  on  the  Tennessee  and  its  branches  ?    What  among  the  mountains  ? 


ALABAMA. 

1.  Alabama  is  divided  mto  36  Counties.  Its  length  is  300  miles, 
and  its  breadth  170. 

3.  The  northern  part  of  the  State  is  crossed  from  east  to  west  by 
the  soath-westem  extremity  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  dividmg  the 
State  into  North  and  South  Alabama.  These  two  portions  of  the  State 
dilfer  materially  in  «ot7,  climate,  and  natural  productions. 

3.  In  the  north  the  soil  is  very  fine,  and  the  mountains  and  hills  are 
covered  with  immense  forests  of  oak,  hickory,  ash,  elm,  cedar,  and 
poplar;  in  the  centre  the  soil  is  poor,  and  covered  with  long-leafed 
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jiifie  ;  and  in  the  aontfa,  which  is  level  or  moderately  nneTeo^  focvate 
of  pin€,  eypreu^  g*an,  iMniip  oak^  hoQft,  and  live  oak,  fonn  m  leaaaik. 
able  feature  of  the  country.  Tne  soil,  in  uiis  section,  ia  exceedingly  rich. 

4.  Cotton  is  the  chief  jnroductum,  which  forma  the  staple  of  the  State. 
Indian  com  is  alao  extensively  produced.  Sujgar-eane  is  raised  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  in  the  south  :  rice  in  this  section  of  the  State  is 
also  successfully  cultivated.  Groves  of  orange  treea  flourish  in  the 
south,  although  not  indigenous,  being  planted  no  doubt  by  the  eariy 
Spanish  settlers. 

5.  In  the  mountainous  regions  in  the  north,  the  Climate  is  similar  to 
the  Middle  States  :  the  weather  is  mild  during  the  winter,  and  in  the 
south  snow  and  ice  are  seldom  seen.  The  heat  of  summer  is  Y«ry 
oppressive  in  the  south,  during  which  time  the  inhabitants  are  subject 
to  bilious  fevere.  They  sometimes  retire  to  the  upper  country,  among 
the  pine  forests,  to  pass  the  summer. 

6.  Gold  mines  are  found  in  the  mountains  in  the  north-east  angle  of 
the  State.  Coal  is  found  in  abundance  near  Tuscaloosa  and  other  parts 
of  the- State,  and  iron  is  plentiful  in  the  north.  Salt  is  beginning  to  be 
extensively  manufactured  from  salt  springs. 

7.  Alabama  is  traversed  by  ^e  navigable  Rivers — the  Termeaoee 
passing  through  the  northern  part ;  while  MohUe  Bay  in  the  sonth, 
whieh  is  30  nules  long  and  12  broad,  receives  the  waters  of  the  Mobiie 
River  and. its  branches,  the  Alalfama^  Tombighee,  and  Black  Warrior. 

8.  The  City  of  Mobile  is  the  commercial  emporium  of  the  State.  It 
is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mobile  River,  33  miles  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  130  from  New.Orleans.  It  is  built  on  a  sandy 
spot,  and  has  a  commanding  view  of  the  river  and  bay.  It  has,  how. 
ever,  been  several  times  overflowed,  and  as  frequently  injured  by  fire. 
It  now  contains  many  fine  buildings,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  CathoUe 
Bishopric,  It  was  founded  by  the  Spamarda,  in  1700,  but  did  not 
become  a  place  of  much  importance  until  it  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  Jmiricanst  in  1813,  since  which  time  it  has  continued  to  flourish, 
although  frequently  visited  by  the  yellow  fever.  The  streets  are 
wide  and  spacious,  and  ornamented  with  the  "  China  Tree,**  or  **  Fride 
of  India,**  lining  the  sides  of  the  streets,  adding  greatly  to  the  beauty 
of  the  town.  The  State  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  in  cotton,  &c. 
by  the  way  of  Mobile,  with  New. York,  Boaton,  and  foreign  ports ;  and 
with  Uie  city  of  New-Orleans,  through  Lake  Borgne  and  Lake  Ponchar- 
train.    Population,  4,000. 

9.  Blakely  stands  opposite  to  Mobile,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tensaw, 
12  miles  from  the  city  of  Mobile,  and  possesses  fine  .advantages  of 
climate,  situation,  harbour,  &c. ;  but  although  superior  to  Mobile  in 
these  respects,  it  has  never  been  able  to  rival  it  in  commerce,  and 
has  gone  to  decay. 

10.  Montgomery,  a  flourishing  town  of  rapid  growth,  stands  on  the 
90uth.ea8tera  bank  of  the,  Alabama,  190  miles  §om  Mobile  by  land, 
and  320  by  water.  Its  business  is  extensive.  Vast  quantities  of  coCtMk 
are  sent  from  this  place,  by  steam.boats,  to  Mobile. 

11.  Tuscaloosa  is  the  Capital  of  the  State.  It  is  situated  on  the 
80u(h  bank  of  the  Black  Warrior  River,  and  enjoys  a  pleasant  and 
healthy  climate.  It  was  founded  but  a  few  years  since,  and  containa 
llie  University  of  the  State. 
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Id.  Si.  Siephens,  on  the  Tombigbee,  190  miles  above  Mobile,  is  not 
&  .flourishing  place,  although  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  and  beau. 
tifiil  region. 

13.  Ckkawha,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Alabama  aiid  Cahawfoa  rivers, 
ytvmm  laid  out  in  1818,  and  was  formerly  the  Capital  of  the  State.  It 
continued  to  flourish  for  a  few  years,  but  at  present  is  on  the  decline. 

14.  Htmtmnliej  ten  miles  north  of  the  Tennessee  River,  with  which 
i%  has  a  communication  by  a  canal,  is  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  in  the 
State,  and  is  the  commercial- mart  of  a  fertile  region  of  country.  Here 
ie  a  very  large  spring  of  pure  water,  which  supplies  the  inhabitants  and 
the  canal. 

15.  JHorenee,  on  &e  north  nde  of  the  Tennessee  River,  at  the  lower 
end  oiH^tseU  Shoals,  (an  expansion  in  the  river,  which  limits  its  navi. 
Ration  for  steam-boats  from  below,)  is  a  flourishing  place,  and  from  its 
situation  promises  to  become  a  town  of  'great  importance. 

16.  Tuscumbia,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tennessee,  opposite  to 
Florence,  is  a  new  town,  and  rapidly  increasing  in  population. 

17.  There  is  no  public  system  of  school  education.  Congress  has 
granted  tracts  of  the  public  lands  in  the  State,  for  Common  Sehoolo, 
OaUegeo,  ^c. 

18.  The  Ufd9er8ity  of  Alabama^  founded  in  1820,  is  now  in  successful 
operation.  La  Orange  College,  founded  in  1830,  has  not  yet  been  en. 
dowed.  Besides  these,  there  are  24  incorporated  Accidemieo  in  the  State. 

19.  The  most  numerous  Religious  Denominations  are.  Baptists^ 
J^etkodiotOt  PreBhyUrianOj  Catholics,  and  Episcoptdians. 

30.  The  Creek  Indiana,  about  20,000  in  number,  occupy  that  portion 
of  the  State  between  the  Coosa  River  and  Georgia.  The  Cherokees 
occupy  the  north-west,  and  the  Choetaws  and  Chiekasaws  the  western 
part,  the  territory  of  the  latter  tribe  lying  chiefly  in  Mississippi. 

21.  HisTOBT. — The  southern  portion  of  this  State  was  originally  a 
part  of  Florida,  and  the  northern  part  was  attached  to  Georgia.  It  was 
purchased  from  Georgia  by  the  United  States,  in  1802.  In  1817, 
Alabama  was  erected  into  a  territorial  government,  and  in  1819  it  vna 
admitted  into  the  Union.    . 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

1.  How  in  Alabama  divided  T    Its  extent  ?    9.  Face  of  the  country  ? 

3.  Soil  ?  What  are  the  natural  productions  of  each  portion ! 

4.  What  are  tho.  staple  productions  ?    5.  The  Climate  of  each  portion  ? 
6.  Minerals  ?    7.  What  of  the  rivers  t    8.  Describe  Mobile.    0.  Blakely. 

10.  Montgomery.    11.  Tuscaloosa.    IS.  St.  Stephens.    13.  Cahawba. 

14.  HuntsyiUe.    15.  Florence.    16.  Tuscumbia.    17.  What  provision  for  schools  ? 

18.  Colleges?  19.  Religious  denomihations  ?  90^  What  Indians  I   91.  lu  history? 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 

Bound  Alabama.  lu  latitude  and  longitude  t  What  river  forms  part  of  the 
eastern  boundary  ?  What  river  crosses  the  northern  part  ?  What  towns  en 
and  near  it !  What  two  rivers  form  the  Alabama,  and  where  do  they  rise  ? 
What  rivers  form  the  Mobile  ?  Where  does  the  Black  Warrior  rise  ?  Where 
does  the  Perdido  rise,  and  into  what  bay  does  it  empty  ? 

How  is  Mobile  situated  ?  What  town  opposite  ?  What  other  towns  on  Mobile 
Bay  ?  How  are  Montgomery,  Tuscaloosa,  St.  Stephens,  Cahawba,  Florene*, 
Tuscumbia,  Huntsville,  and  Claiborne  situated  ?  What  other  towns  on  and 
near  the  Mobile  and  iu  branches  ?  What  forts,  and  where  ?  Where  are  the 
Creeks,  Cherokees,  Choetaws,  and  Chkkasawt  situated  ? 


MISSISSIPPI. 

.  1.  This  State  is  divided  into  26  Counties. 

3.  It  has  a  line  of  Coast,  of  80  miles,  along  the  Golf  of  Mexico.  Its 
shape  is  yery  irregular,  the  southern  portion  being  a  peninsula  of  J350 
miles  in  length,  and  50  in  breadth. 

3.  Along  the  Mississippi  River  are  lofty  hluffsy  from  50  to  150  leet 
high,  and  frequently  much  higher.  Sometimes  they  are  .immediately 
on  the  river,  and  occasionally  several  miles  from  it.  These  elevations 
arc  known  by  different  names,  as  the  Walnut  HUUy  Grand  GvlfHUU, 
Natchex  Bl^ffB,  White  Cliffs,  and  Loftu^  Heights.  Beyond  these 
bluffs,  the  country  spreads  into  a  high,  beantilul,  and  extensive  tMe 
land.  The  south  part,  for  about  100  miles  from  the  sea,  is  flat,  inter-^ 
spersed  with  swamps,  forests,  and  prairies.  Along  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi,  south  of  the  Yazoo,  the  country  is  subject  to  annual  inun. 
dations  of  the  Mississippi. 

4.  The  SttU  is  generally  exceedingly  fertile,  particularly  on  the  banks 
of  rivers. 

5.  Cotton  is  the  staple  production,  and  is  generally  of  a  superior 
quality.  Rice,  tobacco,  Indian  com,  and  most  of  the  fruits  and  vege. 
tables  common  to  the  Southern  States,  flourish  here.  The  pdhfia 
christi,  which  produces  castor  oil,  is  cultivated  with  good  success  in 
many  parts  of  the  State.  Sugar-cane  is  cultivated  in  the  southern 
parts,  but  with  moderate  success. 

6.  The  Soil  in  its  natural  state  is  covered  with  vast  quantities  of  oak 
hickory,  magnolia,  sweet  gum,  poplar,  yellow  maple,  cypress,  pine, 
and  holly. 

7.  The  Climate  is  similar  to  Alabama,  and  is  considered  more 
healthy  than  Louisiana. 

8.  The  Rivers  are,  the  Mississippi,  Yazoo,  Pearl,  Amite,  Big  Black, 
and  Pascagoula.  The  Tomhighee  rises  in  the  northern  part  of  this 
State,  and  enters  the  State  of  Alabama. 

9.  Natchex  is  the  largest  town  in  the  State.  It  stands  on  the 
Mississippi,  on  a  bluff  or  high  bank  of  the  river,  about  250  feet  higher 
than -the  level  of  the  stream ;  the  busifiess  part  of  the  town,  however, 
is  below  the  hill,  along  the  margin  of  the  river.  It  is  320  miles  above 
New-Orleans,  by  the  river.  Here  was  made  the  first  white  settlement 
in  the  State.  It  was  founded  by  the  French,  in  1716,  and  was  deso. 
lated  by  the  Indians,  in  1729. 

The  City  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  the  streets  are  ornamented  with 
the  "  Pride  of  India,"  orange  trees,  palmetto,  and  a  variety  of  beau, 
tiful  shrubbery.  Some  of  the  public  buildings  are' handsome.  Here 
is  a  Branch  of  the  United  States  Bank.  This  city  carries  on  an  ex- 
tensive cotton  trade.  The  climate  is  generally  healthy,  but  it  has 
occasionally  been  visited  by  the  yellow  fever,  to  which  cause  may  be 
attributed  the  slow  increase  of  the  city.     Population,  4,000. 

10.  Jackson,  on  the  Pearl  River,  has  latelybeen  selected  as  the  Capital 
of  the  State.  Its  situation  is  central,  and  itaclimate  healthy  and  agreeable. 

11.  Besides  these  are  many  other  growmg  towns,  in  various  parts 
of  the  State,  the  principal  of  which  are,  Vicksburg,  (at  the  Wahiut  Hills, 
on  the  Mississippi,)  Monticelh,  formerly  the  Capital  of  the  State,  Port 
Gibson,  Columbus,  Warrenton,  and  Washington. 
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Id.  JSUioit  and  Mayhew,  Miswmary  Stations  of  the  Ameriean  Board 
of  Foreign  Idiaoiono  among  the  Choctaw  ;  Monroe,  a  Miooionary  Sta- 
tion of  me  Synodical  Missionary  Society  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
anonir^o  Ckieieaoaw  Indians,  are  located  in  different  parts  of  the  State. 

13.  There  is  no  oommon  school  syatem  established  by  law.  Con>- 
greoo  has  madiB  grants  of  public  luid  in  the  State,  for  the  establishment 
of  pnUie  oehools. 

14.  There  are  two  Colleges  in  ^e  State.  Jejferson  CoUege,  at 
Wmsfaingtoii,  6^  miles  east  of  Natches,  and  a  new-  College  near  Port 
Gibson,  besides  several  respectable  Academioo^  in  different  towns  in 
the  State. 

15;  The  most  numerous  denominations  of  CRBisnAirs  are,  Metho- 
diBtOf  BaptimtB,  Presbyterians,  EmiscopaUane,  and  CatkoUcs. 

16.  In  1828,  more  than  half  of  the  lands  in  Mioeioeifpi  belonged  to- 
the  United  States ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder,  (which  con. 
stituted  the  northern  and  central  parts,)  to  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
Indians.  Many  of  these  Indians  have  recently  removed  to  Arkansas, 
and  the  State  has  extended  its  jurisdiction  over  those  who  remain. 

17.  The  country  formerly  called  the  Mississippi  Territory,  com. 
prised  the  States  of  Alabama  and  Mtssiseipvi.  In  1S17,  the  territory 
was  divided,  and  Mississippi  admitted  into  tne  Union  as  a  Stale. 

18.  This  country  was  first  visited  by  De  Soto,  a  Spaniard,  who  landed: 
oo  the  Coast  of  Florida,  and  after  spending  three  years  in  a  fruitless 
search  for  gold,  fell  a  victim  to  the  climate,  and  was  buried  on-  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi,  154Si. 

19.  The  first  attempt  at  colonization  was  made  by  the  Mreneh,  wh» 
in  consequencp  chiimed  the  country,  together  with  Loitisiana,  and  ic 
1716  foonded  Natehtx. 

20.  In  1729,  this  colony  was  massacred' by  the  Indiane, 

21.  In  1763,  the  French  cedtd^  this  territory  to  the  JIHYMl. 

22.  In  1783,  the  lands  wei<e  assigned  to  the  United  States,  but  tHe^ 
Spanieh  Claims  were  not  relinquished  until  1798. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMfNATION. 
1.  Into  how  ma&y  counties  is  this  state  divided  ?    S.  Its  extent  ?' 
S*  FuMi  of  the  country  ?    4.  Soil?    5.  Production*?' 
0.  What  are  the  natural  productions  of  the  soil  ?    %.  Climate  ?    8.  Rivera? 
9.  Give  a  particular  description  of  Natchez.    10.  Jackson. 
11.  What  is  said  of  the  other  towns  ?    131  What  missionary  stations  ? 
IS.  What  is  the  state  of  learnings  ?    14.  What  literaiy  institutions? 
1&  What  denominationa  of  christians  ?    1ft.  What  said  of  the  Indians  of  Miitis- 
sippi?    17.  Of  what  territory  did  this  state  fona  a  part,  and.  in  what  year 
admitted  into  the  Union  ? 
18.  By  whom  first  visited,  and  what  said  of  him  ?    19.  Who  first  made  settlements 

here,  and  what  town  did  they  found  ?    90.  What  became  of  this  colony  ? 
31.  What  took  place  in  1703?    38.  What  in  1783  and  1798 

QUfisnoNa  ON  xra:  hap. 

BooMl  MississippL  Its  latitude  and  Imigitttde  ?  What  river  bounds  it  on  the 
west  ?  What  branches  has  the  Misnssippi  River  in  this  state.?  Where  do 
the  Pearl  and  Pascagoula  rise  Mitd  empty  ?  What  river  lases  in  this  state, 
snd  entering  the  state  of  Louisiana,*^nJnto  Lake  Afonrepas  ? 

Il»«p  la  Natehez  situated  T  YicksbuTg^llHat  othest#»ns  on  tbe  MisaissipBi 
in  this-  state  )  What  towns  rfto  ita  booBhea  ?  How  is  Jackson  sitaatedl 
Washington?  WoodviUef  Montic^jlo?  Winchester?  Port  Gibson?  What 
vA  where  are  the  miMtonafiry  scions  t   What  Indian  nations,  and  where  ? 


LOUISIANA. 

1.  This  Stati  is  divided,  by  the  MiMimppi  River,  into  EmHem  wmd 
Wutem  JjnMama^  and  instemd  of  Gonntiefl,  contains  31  Parishes. 
9.  It  is  340  miles  in  length,  and  180  in  breadth. 

3.  The  nufaee  of  this  State  is  greatly  diversified,  the  nmrtJi^a^ieru 
part  being  uUy,  sandy,  and  of  a  healthy  climate ;  the  sautk-westem 
covered  with  extensive  prairies,  yielding  fine  crops  of  migar^  and  the 
muthtm  parts  covered  with  continuous  swamps.  These  swamps, 
covered  with  evprett,  noamp  oak,  grnn,  Sec.  are  so  low  as  scarcely  to 
rise  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  and  are  subject  to  frequent  inanda- 
tions.  The  mrtk^ioest  rises  gradually  from  the  river  into  lofty  hUUf 
assuming  in  some  places  a  very  mountainous  aspect. 

4.  The  Delta  is  that  low,  marshy  portion  of  the  State,  lying  along 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  by  which  it  is  annually  overflowed.  The 
soil  of  the  Delta  is  exceedingly  rich,  and  produces  tugar-eane,  eottouj 
and  rice,  in  abundance. 

5.  The  Soil  of  this  State  is  greatly  diversified,  some  being  found  of 
astonishing  fertility,  and  others  of  great  sterility.  The  northern  part, 
bordering  on  Arkansas,  is  hilly,  flmty,  and  barren ;  but  as  a  general 
remark,  the  soil  is  exceedingly  rich. 

6.  The  general  Climate  of  the  State  is  unhealthy,  especially  to. 
strangers.    It  is  very  warm,  and  snow  and  frosts  are  seldom  seen. 

7.  Sugar  and  rice  are  the  Staple  PKomJcnoNS  of  the  southern  por- 
tions, and  cotton  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  State.  Orangea,  pome- 
granateSf  oliteo,  bananaot  peaekeo,  and  several  species  ofthofia  flouriah 
here,  flour  and  moat  other  provisions  are  brought  from  the  Upper 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Ohio. 

8.  The  Miooiooippi  is  the  principal  Riveb,  having  a  course  of  600 
miles  in  this  State,  and  empties  its  waters  into  the  GiUf  of  Mexico  by 
several  mouths,  or  passes  as  they  are  termed.  A  Uvee,  or  embankment 
of  earth,  extends  along  the  margin  of  the  river,  and  protects  the  ad- 
joining  country  from  inundations.  It  commences  at  Point  Coupee,  and 
continues  180  miles  along  the  river,  terminating  below  New-.OrUane. 

The  Red  River,  (with  its  confluent  the  Waehita,)  the  Atckalafaya, 
Black,  SdHne,  Iberville,  Pearl,  Amite,  Pascagoula,  and  Teche,  are  the 
other  rivers  a(  importance. 

9.  There  are  numerous  Lakes  in  the  State,  of  which  Ponckartrain, 
Borgne,  and  Maurepas,  are  the  principal. 

10.  Nxw  Orleans,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  105  miles 
from  its  mouth,  is  the  Capital  of  the  State,  and  is  the  great  emporium 
of  trade,  not  only  for  this  State,  but  for  the  whole  Valley  of  the  Mis. 
sissippi.  From  its  situation  it  will  probably  become  one  of  the  most 
inH>ortant  places  in  the  world.  It  was  founded  in  1719,  by  BienoiUe, 
successor  to  I/IberviUe  in  the  government  of  the  French  Colony  in 
Louisiana.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  that  portion  which  has  been 
built  by  Americans  has  the  appearance  of  other  American  cities ;  but 
in  that  portion  built  by  the  French  and  Spaniarda,  the  houses  are  low, 
surrounded  by  a  porch,  and  covered  with  a  white  or  yellow  stuceo. 
A  Uvee,  or  embankment  of  earth,  extends  along  the  bank  of  the  river, 
protecting  the  city  from  inundations ;  and  when  the  river  is  high,  the 
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•treats  are  washed  by  streams  let  through  the  levee,  and  the  water 
flows  off  into  the  (ost'n  or  hayou,  in  the, rear  of  the  town.  This  ba^h 
is  connected  by  a  eanal  with  Ltike  Ponchartrain,  6  miles  north  of  ths 
city.  Through  this  Canal,  the  trade  of  the  country  bordering  on  Lakes 
Ponchartrain^  Borgne,  and  of  all  the  coast  as  far  as  Florida,  comes 
to  the  city.  A  RaiURoad,  4^  miles  ia  length,  extends  from  the  city 
to  Lake  Pancharirain. '  The  levee  is  the  scene  of  a  great  part  of 
the  business  done  in  the  city.  It  serves  as  a  whar^  where  vast  quan- 
tities of  merchandise  from  the  Upper  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  find  a 
constant  market ;  and  also  as  a  kind  of  Exchange,  where  sales,  bar- 
ters* &^c.  of  commodities,  are  constantly  taking  place.  The  commerce 
is  very  extensive.  The  £xports  are  principally  cotton,  sugar,  flow, 
tobaceOf  com  meal,  bacon,  beef,  pork,  and.  lead.  The  situation  of  the 
city  has  always  rendered  the  inhabitants  subject  to  frequent  diseases, 
particularly  the  yellow  fever,  in  the  summer  and  autumn  months. 
Some  of  the  public  buildings  are  elegant.  The  principal  are  the 
Cathedral,  College,  Ursvline  Convent,  Charity  Hospital,  Tbion  Housr, 
Banks,  Theatres,  and  the  several  Protestant  Churches.  In  the  Charity 
HospitaU  more  miserable  beings  have  been  sheltered ;  and  from  it 
.  more  have  been  dismissed  cured,  and  more  carried  to  their  long  home, 
than  from  any  similar  institution  in  the  country.  Near  the  suburbs 
of  the  city  is  the  battle  ground,  on  which  the  British  were  signally 
defeated  by  General  Jackson,  January  8,  1815.  The  population  ia 
exceedingly  various,  being  composed  of  French,  Spanish,  German, 
English,  Negroes,  and  Mulattoes,  who  all  generally  speak  either  the 
English  or  French  language.    Population,  46,300. 

11.  Donaldsonville,  90  miles  above  New.Orleans,  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Mississippi,  was  for  a  short  time  the  Capital  of  the  State. 

13.  Baton  Rouge,  on  the  Mississippi,  15  miles  above  the  month  of 
the  Iberville,  is  a  pleasant  town,  containing  a  handsome  range  of  bar- 
racks  for  the  United  States  Troops. 

13.  Madisonville,  on  Lake  Ponchartrain,  is  a  healthy  place,  and  the 
summer  resort  for  the  people  of  New-Orleand. 

14.  Alexandria,  on  the  Red  River,  120  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  the 
centre  of  a  rich  cotton  district,  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  contains  the 
College  of  Rapide.  Its  population  is  almost  wholly  American,  who 
are  extensively  engaged  in  the  cotton  tra^e. 

15.  Natchitoches  (Nak-ctosh)  stands  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Red 
River,  200  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  near  the  Mexican  frontier.  It  is 
the  largest  town  in  the  State  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  was 
settled  by  the  French  as  a  military  post,  in  1717.  Its  population  is  an 
odd  mixture  of  French,  Spanish,  Indians,  and  Americans — in  the 
hands  of  all  of  whom  the  government  at  different  periods  has  been 
placed.  St.  Francisville,  Opelousas,  and  St.  Martinsville,  are  to\vns 
of  considerable  trade. 

16.  Education  in  this  State  was  formerly  much  neglected.  At 
present-there  seems  a  great  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  public  authori- 
ties to  promote  the  cause  of  learning.  The  legislature  appropriates 
940,000  annually  to  the  education  of  the  poor,  and  Congress  has  made 
an  extensive  grant  of  public  lands  in  the  State,  for  Cowmum  sehosis  and 
CoUeges, 
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17.  There  are  Cotteges  at  Jackson,  New.Orteans,  Bt.  Francis^le, 

and  Alexandria. 

18.  The  Catholic  is  the  preyailing  religion,  besides  which  are  Bmp- 
tisU,  MethodittBy  Pretbyteriang,  and  Epicopalians. 

19.  History. — LouUiaiui  was  first  discovered  as  early  as  1673,  by 
two  French  MUnonarieB  from  Canada,  who  explored  the  Missiasippi 
ns  far  as  the  month  of  the  Arkansas.  Subsequently  it  was  visited  and 
further  explored  by  La  Salle^  who  laid  claim  to  all  the  tract  now  owired 
by  the  United  States  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  called  it  Louisiana, 
in  honour  of  the  French  sovereign  Loui$  the  Fourteenth, 

20.  In  1719,  New-Orleans  was  founded  by  Bienville,  commaiHiant 
of  the  colony. 

21.  In  the  same  year,  500  negro  slaves  were  imported  from  Guinea. 

22.  In  1763,  Louisiana  was  ceded  to  Spain.  In  1800  it  was  restored 
to  the  French  Renuhlic,  who  in  1803  sold  it  to  the  United  States  for 
915,000,000. 

23.  The  present  State  of  Louisiana,  which  was  defined,  organixed, 
and  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1812,  forms  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
territory  purchased  by  the  United  States;  the  remainder  constituting 
the  territories  of  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Oregon,  and  State  of  Miasouri. 


QUESTIONS  FOE  EXAMINATION. 

i.  How  is  Louisiana  divided  ?    9.  Ita  extent  ?    3.  Face  of  the  country  ? 
4.  Describe  the  Delta.    9.  Soil?    6.  Climate? 

7.  Productions? 

8.  Describe  the  Mississippi.    How  are  the  shores  protected  from  inuoduion ! 

What  other  rivers  f  9.  What  lakes  ? 

10.  How  is  New-Orleans  situated  ?    What  said  of  its  importance  ?    Describe  the 

levee.  What  other  objects  of  importance  ?  (Commerce  and  exports  ?  Public 
institutions  ?    History  ?    Population  ? 

11.  Describe  Donaldsonville.    12.  Baton  Rouge.   IS.  Madisonville.  14.  Alexandria. 
15.  Natchitoches,  and  other  towns.    16.  Education? 

17.  Colleges?    18.  Religion? 

19   By  whom  and  when  was  Louisiana  first  discovered  ?  Whence  derive  its  name  T 

20.  When  and  by  whom  was  New-Orleans  founded  ? 

21.  In  what  year  were  negroes  imported? 

32.  In  what  year  did  the  French  cede  Louisiana  to  Spain  ?  When  restored  to 
the  French  republic  ?  When  and  for  what  sum  was  it  purchased  by  the 
United  States  ? 

S3.  When  was  Louisiana  separated  from  the  territory,  and  erected  into  a  State  T 
How  is  the  remainder  of  this  vast  tract  divided  ? 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 

Bound  Louisiana  ?  Its  latitude  and  longitude  ?  What  river  bounds  it  in  part  on 
the  east  ?  What  one  on  the  west,  and  where  empty  ?  What  ^eat  branch  of  the 
Mississippi  passes  through  this  state,  and  where  does  it  nse  ?  What  lalces 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  ?  .  What  in  the  southern  ?  Where  does  the 
Washita  rise  and  empty?  Atchal.afaya ?  Black?  Iberville?  Pearl?  Amitfe^ 
Pascagoula?    Teche? 

How  is  New-Orleans  situated  ?  "How  is  Lake  Ponchartrain  connected  with  the 
Mississippi  at  New-Orleans  ?  What  other  towns  on  the  Mississippi  ?  What 
towns  west  of  it  ? 

What  towns  on  the  Red  River  and  its  branches  ?  What  small  bays  on  the  coast 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ?  How  is  Madisonville  situated  T  What  towns  north  ai( 
takes  Ponchartrain,  Borgne,  and  Maurepas  ? 


MICHIGAN  (INCLUDING  HURON)  TERRITORY: 

1.  MICHIGAN^  in  a  political  sense,  includes  the  Pemnaula  of^ 
Jitichigan,  and  the  Wtseomnn,  or  Huron  Territory. 

2.  The  Peninsula  of  Michigan  is  about  280  miles  in  length  from 
xiorth  to  south,  and  180  in  breadth  from  east  to  west,  and  contains  40 
Oounties. 

3.  The  Face  of  the  Country  is  generally  leVel,  or  gently  undulating; 
the  interior  being  an  extensive  table  land,  of  moderate  elevation,  slop- 
ing down  on  both  sides  to  the  lakes.  Here  are  Prairies  of  moderate 
esctent,^  and  during  the  warm  season  they  are  covered  with  long  grass. 

4.  The  Soil  of  the  greater  portion  of  Michigan  is  exceedingly  fer- 
tile,  particularly  in  the  southern  part.  The  soil  of  the  prairies  is  ex. 
tremely  rich. 

5.  The  natural  productions  of  the  soiit  which  for  the  most  part  is 
covered  with  dense /oresto,  are  oaTc,  walnut,  sUgar-maple,  ash,  poplar, 
hickory  and  beech;  and  in  the  northern  part,  pines  of  enormous  growth 
are  found  in  great  abundance.  The  zinzania  aqttatia,  a  kind  of  wild 
rice  resembling  oats,  is  found  on  the  margin  of  rivers,  ponds,  and 
marshes ;  it  is  a  valuable  grain,  and  much  used  for  food. 

6.  The  articles  generally  cultivated  are  wheat,  maize,  rye,  oats,  tar. 
ley,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  and  most  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  common 
to  Ohio  and  New- York. 

7.  The  Climate  in  the  northern  part  is  similar  to  that  of  Canada, 
^while  in  the  south  it  resembles  die  greater  part  of  New- York  and 
New-England.  The  climate  of  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  is  mild  for 
the  latitude,  being  much  tempered  by  the  influence  of  the  surrounding 
lakes. 

8^  The  country  is  well  watered  with  fine  bootable  rivers,  which  all 
mingle  their  waters  with  those  of  the  great  lakes  surrounding  it. 

9.  The  largest  of  these  rivers  is  the  Grand  River,  which  is  naviga. 
ble  for  Steam.boats  50  miles,  or  one  third  of  its  length.  The  others 
of  importance  are  the  St.  Joseph*9,  Raisin,  Black,  Saginaw,  and  Huron, 

10.  Detroit  is  the  Capital,  and  the  only  large  town  in  the  territory. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Detroit  River,  300  miles  from  Buffalo,  and  18  miles 
above  the  entrance  of  the  river  into  Lake  Erie.  The  site  of  the  town 
is  on  an  elevated  plain  20  feet  above  the  river,  and  from  its  commanding 
position  Detroit  has  had  considerable  commerce,  particularly  in  the 
P^r  trade.  The  town  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  contains  many  fine 
public  buildings  and  private  dwellings.  This  place  is  one  of  great, 
and  rapidly  increasing  trade.  It  is  the  depot  of  the  lake  trade  on 
the  west,  and  steam.boats  and  schooners  are  constantly  plying  be. 
tween  Detroit  and  Buffalo,  stopping  at  the  intermediate  places  on  the 
lake.  Detroit  was  founded  by  the  French  in  1670,  since  which  period 
it  has  been  a  military  post ;  but  its  growth  for  a  long  time  wasvery  slow, 
being  chiefly  employed  as  a  trading.pdst.  Since  it  came  into  the  pos. 
session  of  the  Americans,  in  1796,  its  population  has  been  greatly 
increased,  especially  within  the  last  six  or  seven  years.  The  present 
population  is  about  3,000,  of  whom  about  one-half  are  of  French  origin. 

11.  Mackinaw  or  Mxehilimackinac,  a  village  of  about  100  houses, 
*   stands  on  an  island  of  the  same  name,- situated  in  the  Straits  of  Michi* 
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limackinac.  It  is  the  depot  of  the  American  Fkr  Tirade  on  tiie  noitla. 
west.  Here  is  a  flourishing  Mtssion  School,  for  the  instruction  i>f  In. 
dian  children,  supported  by  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  TiGsmanm^ 
'This  island  is  9  miles  in  circumference*  and  is  importaxit  as  con. 
manding  the  entrance  into  Lake  Michigan,  and  is  strongly  fortified  hj 
a  battery. 

13.  There  are  several  other  flourishing  villages  located  in  difierent 
parts  of  the  territory,  which  are  rapidly  increasing,  and  promise  to 
become  important  towns. 

13.  The  Indiana  who  inhabit  this  territory  are  the  Oitawaa^  Miamia, 
FotayfatomieSt  Wyandote,  and  Chip^waye.  The  Indian  claims  to  a 
great  part  of  the  lands  have  been  extrnguished,  and  it  is  expected  that 
they  will  eventually  sell  their  remaining  claim,  and  remove  beyond 
the  Mississippi. 

14.  Congress  has  granted  one  thirty.sixth  part  of  the  public  lands  for 
common  schools,  and  46,080  acres  for  a  University.  Jn  all  neighbour, 
hoods  of  sufficient  population,  common  schools  are  maintained.  There 
are  also  several  respectable  Academies, 

15.  The  HURON,  or  WISCONSIN  TERRITORY,  which  is  po- 
litically  attached  to  that  of  Michigan,  is  situated  between  lakes  Supe. 
rior  and  Michigan  on  the  north  and  east,  and  Illinois  and  the  Mississippi 
River  on  the  south  and  west.  It  is  about  500  miles  in  length,  and  400 
in  breadth. 

16.  The  principal  settlement  is  Prarie  du  Chien,  which  stands  on 
the  Mississippi,  3  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin  River.  It 
is  an  important  military  and  trading  post.  Green  Bay  settlement,  on 
the  bay  of  that  name ;  and  the  Sault  de  St.  Mary,  at  the  Falls  of  St. 
Mary,  (the  outlet  of  Lake  Superior,)  are  military  posts  of  the  United 
States,  and  have  considerable  trade. 

17.  Besides  the  great  lakes  which  form  its  natural  boundaries,  there 
are  several  smaller  ones,  as  Sandy  Lake,  Sjfnrit  Lake,  Red  Cedar,  and 
Winnipee  Lake. 

18.  There  are  also,  besides  the  Mississippi,  several  considerable 
rivers;  the  Sandy  Lake,  Chippeway,  St.  Croix,  St.  Louis,  Wiaeonsin, 
and  the  head  waters  of  the  Fox  and  Rock  rivers. 

19.  The  southern  shores  of  Lake  Superior  present  a  singular  phe- 
nomenon,  called  the  pictured  rocks.  Tho3?^  consist  of  lofty  blufiis  and 
precipices,  often  300  feet  high,  exhibiting  the  appearance  of  ruined 
walls  and  caverns.  The  Cascade  Laportaille  is  a  beautiful  stream  of 
water,  precipitated  into  the  lake  from  a  perpendicular  cliff,  70  feet 
high ;  with  such  velocity^,  that  it  strikes  the  water  at  a  distance,  so  that 
boats  may  pass  under  it  with  the  utmost  safety,  the  cascade  appearing 
like  a  rainbow,  rising  from  the  water  to  the  top  of  the  bluff. 

20.  In  one  place  the  roc**  exhibit  four  natural  Doric  pillars,  sup- 
porting  an  entablature  of  the  same  material,  and  covered  on  the  top 
with  a  stratum  of  soil,  overgrown  with  pine  and  spruce  trees. 

21.  The  lead  mine  district  of  Illinois  extends  into  this  country.  Copper 
has  been  found  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  and  some  other  places. 
Tron  is  found  in  various  parts,  and  gypsum  abounds  in  the  islands. 

22.  A  once  powerful  tribe  of  Indians,  called  the  Hurons,  originally 
possessed  Michigan;  and  in  1648,  some  Jesuit  Missionaries  came 
among  them,  and  the  greater  j>art  of  the  tribe  became  Papi0ts. 
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S3.  In.  1670,  the  Six  Nations,  enemies  of  the  Huron8y  invaded  their 
eountiy  and  dispersed  them. 

34.  Soon  after,  the  French  took  possession  of  the  country,  and  boilt 
two  trading  forts,  one  at  Detroit  and  the  other  at  Mackinavo. 

25.  In  1763,  France  ceded  the  Territory  to  Great  Britain,  who  in 
1783  transferred  it  to  the  United  States, 

26.  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  lUinoiSf  formed  part  of  this  Territory,  (for- 
merly  called  the  Territory  north-west  of  the  Ohio,)  until  1800  and  1801, 
when  they  were  detached  from  it,  and  erected  into  separate  govern. 
ments. 

27.  In  1805,  Michigan  became  a  distinct  territorial  gdvemment. 
€xeneral  Hull  was  appointed  first  governor,  by  President  Jefferson. 

28.  The  Peninsula  was  overrun  by  the  British  in  1812,  who  received 
a  surrender  of  Detroit  and  Fort  Mackinaw,  together  with  the  whole 
territory  of  Michigan,  from  the  hands  of  General  Hull ;  but  the  Ame^ 
rican  army,  under  General  Harrison,  recovered  it  the  following  year. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

1.  What  extent  of  country  is  Included  in  the  Michigan  l^erritory  % 
S.  Theextentof  Uie  peninsalaT    3.  Face  of  the  country?    4.  Soill 
ft.  The  natural  productions  ?    6.  What  articles  cultivated  ?    7.  Climate  t 
8.  What  is  said  of  the  rivers  ?    9.  Which  are  the  principal  ? 
10.  Describe  Detroit  particularly.  11.  Mackina\r.  13.  What  is  said  of  other  towns? 

13.  W^hat  IndiVD  tribes  ?    What  U  said  of  ihem  I 

14.  vrtiat  provisions  for  education? 

15.  How  is  the  Huron  or  Wisconsin  Territory  situated  ? 

16.  IVhat  Bettlements,  and  what  said  of  them  ?    17.  What  lakes  in  this  territory? 
la  What  rivers  ?    19.  What  natural  curiosity  on  the  sh(»res  of  Lake  Superior  ? 
A  What  other  meationed  ?    SI.  What  minerals  ? 

S2.  By  whom  was  the  territory  of  Michigan  originally  inhabited,  and  what  said 
of  them  ?    23.  How  and  when  were  they  exterminated  ? 

Si.  What  settlements  were  made  by  the  French  ? 

9^.  When  did  this  territory  become  a  British  province,  and  when  was  it  ceded  to 
the  United  States? 

f5.  What  states  once  formed  a  part  of  Michigan,  and  when  were  they  separated  T 

17.  When  was  Michigan  erected  into  a  territorial  government  ?    Who  was  ap- 

pointed first  governor  ? 
28.  What  took  place  in  1812,  and  how  did  the  British  obtain  possession  of  this 
country  ?    How  and  in  what  year  was  it  restored  to  the  United  States  ? 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 
Bound  the  peninsula  of  Michigan.    Between  what  latitudes  and  longitudes 
does  it  lie  ?  What  lakes  on  the  east  ?  What  one  on  the  west  ?  What  strait  on 
the  north  ?    What  island  in  this  strait,  and  what  town  and  fort  on  it  ?    What 
river  from  Lake  Huron  to  Lake  St.  Clair  ?  From  Lake  St.  Clair  to  Lake  Erie  ? 
How  ik  Detroit  situated  ?  Where  do  the  following  rivers  rise  and  empty :  Grand, 
Black,  St.  Jo8eph*8.  Saginaw,  and  Raisin  ?  What  river  empties  into  the  Strait 
of  Michilini2Lckinaw  ?    Where  is  Saginau  Bay  ? 
Where  ia  Fort  Oratiot  ?    What  other  places  between  lakes  Huron  and  Erie  ? 
Where  are  the  following  towns :  Monroe.  Prenchtown,  Btownstown,  Fontiac, 
Ann  Arbor,  Byron,  Montcalm,  Niles,  and  Newburyport  7 
Where  is  Green  Bay,  and  what  rivers  empty  into  it  ?  What  fort  on  it  ?  Where 
does  the  Wisconsin  rise  and  empty,  and  what  settlement  near  its  mouth  ? 
What  fort  on  it  ? 
What  small  lakes  in  the  western  part  of  the  Huron  Territory,  and  what  rivers 
from  them  Ml  into  the  Mississippi  ?    What  into  Lake  Superior  ?    Where  are 
Lake  of  the  Woods  and  Rainy  Lake  ?    What  river  from  them  falls  into  Lake 
Seperior  ?    What  fort  on  it  ?    What  rivers  empty  into  Lake  Superior  ?  What 
river  conhects  Lake  Superior  with  Lake  Huron  ?    What  falls  in  it  ?    What 
Mttlenent  and  fort  on  it  ?    Where  are  the  PaUs  of  St.  Anthony  ? 


ARKANSAS. 

I.  This  Territory  is  divided  into  23  Counties. 
9.  It  is  500  miles  long  and  240  broad. 

3.  The  tMtem  part  of  this  country,  bordering  on  die  Mississippi,  ie 
low,  and  is  frequently  inundated  by  the  overflow  of  that  river  and  its 
bnnches.  The  interior  is  gently  undulating,  while  the  western  pan 
is  crossed  by  the  Ozark  Mountains,  which  are  here  called  the  Black 
Matmtaint,  Extensive  prairiet  form  a  very  remarkable  feature  of  the 
country,  and  afford  excellent  pasture  for  numerous  herds  of  cattle. 

4.  The  Climate  in  the  north  resembles  that  of  Missouri,  while 
in  the  south  it  approaches  that  of  Louisiana.  It  is  subject  to  long 
rainy  seasons  of  thunder  and  lightning,  sometimes  lasting  more  than 
m  month,  and  these  are  frequently  followed  by  droughts  of  equal  dura, 
tion.  * 

5.  The  Soil  is  mostly  very  fertile,  but  in  some  parts  it  is  not  pro- 
ductive. 

6.  Catton  is  the  staple  of  Arkansas.  Com  and  sweet  potatoes  also 
flourish  here.  Peaeheo,  fruits,  graifis,  plums,  and  whortteherries,  are 
found  in  abundance. 

7.  Sea  Shells,  in  vast  quantities,  are  found  here,  at  distances  remote 
from  the  limestone  districts,  which  are  collected  by  the  inbnbitants 
and  burnt  for  lime.  Relicts  of  antiquity,  similar  to  those  found  in 
other  parts  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  have  also  been  found  here. 

8.  Iron,  lead,  coal,  and  sulphur,  are  abundant  in  various  parts  of  this    . 
territory.    Salt  Springs  are  also  fbund,  and  salt  is  manufactured  in  the 
western  part,  about  the  Salines. 

9.  The  principal  Rivers  are,  the  Arkansas,  which  runs  through  the 
middle  part  of  the  Territory ;  Red  Siver,  forming  the  southern  boon, 
dary ;  and  the  White,  Big  Black,  and  St.  Fianeis. 

10.  The  principal  settlements  are  on  the  rivers,  which  are  nqoidly 
increasing  in  population,  mostly  by  emigrants  from  various  parts  oi'the 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

II.  Little  Rock,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Arkansas  River,  300 
miles  from  its  mouth,  is  the  seat  of  government.  It  derived  its  name 
from  the  great  masses  of  huge  rocks  found  in  its  neighbourhood.  This 
village  is  also  called  Arcopolis,  and  wa»  laid  out  in  1820. 

12.  The  other  settlements  are  Cadron,  on  the  Arkansas,  210  miles 
from  its  mouth,  and  inhabited  mostly  by  French ;  DavicUonoUU,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Big  Black  and  Spring  rivers  i  Helena  and,  Ville- 
mont,  on  •  the  Mississippi ;  and  Dvoight,  a  Missionary  Station  of  the 
American  Board  among  the  Cherokees,  established  in  1820. 

13.  This  Territory  was  purchased  of  the  Indians,  by  Uie  United 
States,  in  1819,  when  it  was  erected  into  a  separate  government.  Large 
reservations  of  land  have  been  left  for  the  Indians  who  reside,  and  for 
those  who  may  settle  here.  Many  tribes  from  Georgia,  Alabama,  and. 
Mississippi,  have  removed  and  settled  in  this  Territory.  On  the  Ar- 
kansas, are  the  principal  settlements  of  the  Choctaw  and  Cherokee 
nations ;  besides  these  are  the  Quapaws,  Osages,  and  Pawnees. 

14.  Congress  has  made  grants  of  public  lands,  for  the  estoUishment 
of  public  schools  and  colleges. 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 
I.  How  is  Arkansas  divided  ?    9.  Its  extent  ? 

8.  Face  of  the  country  ?    What  mountains  ?    4.  Climate  ? 

&  Soil?    6.  Productions  1    7.  What  natural- curiosities  T    8.  Minerals? 

9.  Rivers?     10.  Where  are  the  chief  settlements ?    11.  Describe  Little  Rock  T 

13.  What  other  places  ?  13.  What  is  the  history  of  Arkansas  1  What  Indian  tribbs  r 

14.  What  provision  for  schools  ? 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 
Boimd  Arkansas.    Its  latitude  and. longitude?    What  river  bounds  it  on  the 

east  ?    Wliat  river  bounds  it  on  the  south  ?    What  river  passes  through  it, 

where  does  it  rise  and  empty,  and  what  branches  has  it  I    Where  does  the 

Washita  rise  and  empty  ?    St.  Francis  ?    Red  River  ? 
Where  are  the  following  towns  situated :  Arcopolis,  (or  Little  Rock,)  Helena, 

ViUemont,  Cadron,  Davidsonville,  Dwight,  and  Arkansas  ?  What  mountains, 

and  where  ? 


FLORIDA. 

!•  The  Territory  of  FLORIDA  is  divided  Into  15  Counties,  but  wad 

formerly  more  extensive,  including  part  of  Louisiana,  Alabama,  and 

'  Mississippi.     It  is  400  miles  in  length,  and  has  an  average  breadth  of 

140  miles.     Although  there  is  no  natural  division,  it  has  usually  been 

distinguished  by  East  and  West  Florida. 

%.  The  Face  of  the  Country  on  the  sea.coast  is  flat,  sandy,  and  bar- 
rea ;  in  the  interior  it  is  in  many  places  fertile,  with  natural  meadows, 
well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  sugar-cane.  In  the  interior  there  are 
namerous  small  lakes.  Oke/enokee  Swamp  lies  on  the  borders  of  this 
Territory  and  Georgia- 

3.  The  Climat&is  in  general  delightful  and  healthy,  in  all  parts  re- 
mote from  the  marshes  and  swamps.  From  its  situation  Florida  enjoys 
the  most  delightful  sea-breezes. 

4.  Cotton  and  sugar  are  the  staple  productions,  although  rice^  sweet 
potatoes,,  orangest  and  other  fruits  flourish  in  great  abundance. 

5.  The  forests  abound  in  excellent  timber,  particularly  Uve.4>ak.  The 
Magnolia  of  Florida  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  singular  beauty, 
many  of  the  trees  growing  to  the  height  of  100  feet,  and  being  covered 
with  milk-white  flowers  8  or  9  inches  in  diameter.  Here  also  flourish 
the  eabkage-polfih  cactusj  pine,  and  dogwood.  Indeed  here  may  be 
found  a  greater  variety  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  than  in  any  other  por. 
tionof  the  United  States. 

6.  The  Soil  on  the  peninsular  part  is  very  poor,  consisting  mostly  of 
ptne-ftarren*,  swamps,  and  savamnahs  or  prairies,  but  on  the  banks  of 
rivers  it  is  very  good. 

7.  Iron  uid  coal  are  said  to  be  abundant.  There  are  several  remarka. 
ble  sprites  in  this  territory,  consisting  of  streams  of  water  gushing 
out  of  the  earth,  of  unusual  transparency ;  the  most  noted  of  these  is 
the  Wakulla  Fountain^  12  miles  from  Tallahassee,  forming  a  circular 
kke  of  singular  appearance,  and  is  itself  the  source  of  the  Wakulla 
Hiver. 

8.  The  RivEHs  are,  the  Apalachicola,  Si,  JohiCs,  St,  Mar^s,  Perdido, 
^Boeambia,  Indian,  and  Conecuh, 

^*  The  largest  town  is  St.  Augustine,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the 
PS 
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Atlantic,  near  the  onllet  of  the  river  St.  John's.    The  honses  are  gene. 
rally  built  of  a  kind  of  atone  peculiar  to  the  country,  formed  by  a 
concretion  of  shells,  and  mostly  surrounded  by  gardens,  producpig 
arange$,  fig9,  and  Umntf,    The  climate  is  very  delightful,  and  is  tbete- 
fore  much  resorted  to  by  invalids  from  the  north.    The  city  la  strongly 
defended  by  a  fort  called  Si.  John.    Many  of  the  inhabit^ts  of  this 
town  are  called  Mtnorcaru,  being  emigrants,  or  their  descendants,  from 
the  island  of  l^norca,  in  the  Mediterranean.     This  place  was  first 
settled  by  the  French  Huguenois^  who  established  themselves  here  in 
1564  ;  conseq\4ently  St.  Augustine  is  the  oldest  town  belonging  to  the 
United  States.     It  was  taken  by  the  English  under  Sir  Francis  Drake^ 
in  1586,  and  in  1702,  while  under  the  Spanish,  it  was  besieged  by  the 
English.     Population  4,400. 

10.  Penaaeola  stands  on  the  north-west  bank  of  Pensacola  Bay,  an 
arm  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  an  ancient  town,  but  increased  very 
slowly  until  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  in  1763.  The  cli. 
mate  is  healthy  and  pleasant,  though  warm.  Here  is  a  naval  station 
belonging  to  the  United  States.     Population,  3,000. 

11.  Tallahassee  is  the  seat  of  government.  It  is  situated  9  nnles 
from  the  port  of  St.  Marks,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  country,  and  enjoys 
a  fine  climate.  It  is  a  new  town,  and  promises  to  become  a  place  of 
great  importance.    Population,  1,000. 

12.  Key  West,  on  Thompson's  Island,  one  of  the  Tortugas*,  south 
of  the  coast  of  the  Florida  peninsula,  is  a  naval  station  of  much  im. 
portance. 

13.  There  are  remnants  of  several  tribes  of  Indians  in  Florida,  the 
most  numerous  of  which  are  the  SeminoUs,  a  name  significant  of  th^ir 
wandering  habits.  They  were  formerly  very  numerous,  but  the  Semi, 
nole  war  has  greatly  decreased  their  numbers.  It  is  supposed  that 
they  will  remove  with  the  Creeks  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

14.  Education  has  been  much  neglected,  and  is  at  present  in  a  back- 
ward  state.  Congress  has  granted  large  tracts  of  public  lands  in  this 
territory  for  the  support  of  common  schools  and  the  establishment  of  a 
college, 

15.  Florida  was  first  discovered  by  Cahot,  in  1497,  and  was  first 
settled  by  the  Spaniards,  in  the  year  1524.  It  received  its  name  in 
allusion  to  the  variety  and  superior  beauty  of  its  flowering  trees  and 
shrubs. 

16.  In  1526,  Pamphilio  Narvaez,  Governor  of  Cuba,  landed  here  and 
penetrated  the  country  in  search  of  gold,  and  was  never  heard  of  af. 
terward. 

17.  The  Indians  offered  a  bloody  resistance'to  the  Spanish  settlers, 
but  were  completely  subdued  by  De  S&to,  in  1538. 

18.  In  1562,  a  colony  of  French  Protestants,  called  Huguenots,  es. 
tablished  themselves  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  John's,  but  were 
cruelly  exterminated  by  the  Spaniards,  in  1554.  About  the  same  time 
St.  Augustine  was  founded. 

19.  In  1763,  Spain  yielded  the  Floridas  to  Great  Britain. 
520.  In  1781,  the  laniards  recovered  it,  and  retained  possession  till 

1821,  when  it  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  for  $5,000,000,  a  portion 
of  which  was  retained  by  the  United  States,  as  an  indemnity  ifor 
spoliations.     In  1822,  a  territorial  government  was  established,  since 
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wi»ieh  period  Florida  has  f  apidty  improvAd,  and  wiU  probably  eopn  be 
ranked  as  one  of  the  United  States. 

21.  In  1818,  the  Seminolea  began  to  display  great  hostility  towards 
the  Americ€m  settlers,  encouraged  by  the  English  under  Arbuiinot  and 
AmArister,  The  Indians  were  subdued  and  put  to  flight  by  OentnU 
Jackaon^  who  marched  with  a  strong  force  against  them,  and  took  pos. 
session  of  the  Spanish  posts  of  St.  Marks  and  PensacoUn 

5^.  Relics  of  Spanish  antiquities  are  to  be  found  here,  consisting  of 
ruins  of  towns  and  villages,  groves  of  oranges  and  other  trees,  planted 
by  the  .Curopean  settlers. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 
1.  Into  how  many  counties  is  Florida  divided  1    What  did  it  formerly  include  f 
Its  extent?    2.  Face  of  the  country  ?    3.  Climate? 

4.  'What  are  the  staple  productions,  and  what  others  are  abundapt  f 

5.  Repeat  what  is  said  of  the  forests.    6.  Soil.    7.  Minerals.    8.  Rivers. 

9.  Describe  St.  Augustine.    10.  Pensacola.    11.  Tallahassee.    13.  Key  West. 
13.  'What  Indians,  and  what  said  of  them  ?    14.  What  is  the  state  of  learning  ? 

15.  By  whom  and  when  was  Florida  discovered?    When  and  foy  whom  settled  ? 

16.  Relate  the  adventure  of  Narvaez.    17.  What  of  De  Soto  ? 

18.  When  and  where  did  the  Huguenots  establish  themselves,  and  what  became 

of  them  ? 

19.  In  what  year  did  Florida  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  English  ? 

20.  In  what  year  did  the  Spaniards  recover  it,  and  when  did  they  cede  it  to  tho 

United  States?  What  sum  was  named  as  the  price  of  Florida,  and  why 
was  a  part  retained  by  the  United  States  ?  In  what  year  was  it  erected 
into  a  territorial  government,  and  how  has  it  flourished  1 

21.  Repeat  what  is  said  of  the  Seminole  war. 
^.  "What  antiquities  are  to  be  found  ? 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 
Bound  Florida.   Its  latitude  and  longitude  ?  What  river  divides  it  from  Georeia  ? 

What  capes  has  it  ?  .What  bays  I  What  islands  on  the  eaatern  coast  /   What 

one  on  the  south  ?    What  river  divides  it  from  Florida  on  the  west  ? 
Where  does  the  St.  John's  rise  and  empty,  and  what  lakes  pass  through  it  ? 

Escambia,  Apalachicola,  and  what  rivers  form  it?    Indian  and  Sawanee 

rivers  ?    What  swamp  in  the  north  ?    What  lake  in  the  south  ? 
How  is  St.  Augustine  situated  ?    What  places  on  the  St.  John's  ?    Where  is 

Pensacola  situated  ?    What  other  places  near  it  ?   Tallahassee  ?    St.  Marks  ? 

What  other  places  in  West  Florida?    Where  is  the  territory  of  the  Semi- 

notes  ? 


MISSOURI  TERRITORY. 

1.  The  extensive  tract  of  country  belonging  to  the  United  States, 
lying  between  the  States  of  Illinois  and  Missouri  and  Huron  Territory 
on  the  £Ja8t,  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  West,  is  called  Missouri 
Territory,  It  is  900  miles  in  lengthy  and  800  in  breadth,  containing 
about  470,000  square  miles. 

3.  This  country  is  principally  a  wilderness,  inhabited  by  various 
tribes  of  Indians,  the  most  numerous  of  which  are  the  Siouxy  Osages, 
Pawneesj  Fox,  and  Cherokees. 

3.  The  United  States  have  no  organized  government  in  this  Terri- 
tory ;  but  they  have  military  posts  at  the  Council  BluJJf,  and  Mandan 
Village,  on  the  Missouri,  also  on  the  St.  Peter's  Miver. 

4.  This  territory  is  much  frequented  by  hunters  and  traders  with  the 
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IMunit.    The  principal  animals  which  are  fbnnd  heie  are  Bw^t^oe^, 
datTt  bemrSf  wUd  hortes^  antelopeM,  and  »heep. 

5.  The  Face  of  tk€  Omntry  generally  presents  the  appearance  oT 
extensive  meadows,  or  prairies,  without  wood,  except  near  the  rivera. 
The  hanks  of  the  Missouri,  Mississippi,  and  Yellow  Stone  riyers,  faaye 
a  fine  sst'l,  and  the  climaie  resembles  that  of  the  Western  States  in  the 
same  latitude. 

6.  The  principal  Mourtains  are,  the  Rocky  Mountain*  on  the  ^rest, 
which  rise  into  lofty  peaks,  some  of  which  are  covered  with  peipetua! 
mow.  Between  the  Missouri  and  YeUow  Stone  rivers,  there  is  an 
extensive  ridge  called  the  Black  HiUc. 

7.  Numerous  Rivkrs  water  this  extensive  country,  among  which  are 
the  Mctitnppi,  Misoouri,  Yellow  Stone,  La  PlatU,  St,  Peter*a^  Can- 
nan,  Kansa*,  Osage,  Arkanaaa,  and  their  branches.  Most  of  these 
rivers  are  navigable  for  Steam.boats. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 
I.  What  IB  the  situation  and  extent  of  Missouri  Territory? 
f.  What  is  said  of  the  country  and  inhabitants  ? 

3.  What  is  the  government,  and  what  military  posts  have  the  United  States  here  f 

4.  What  people  frequent  this  territory,  and  what  animals  abound  t 
ft.  Describe  the  country,  soil,  and  climate  ? 

6.  What  are  the  mountains  ?    7.  What  rivers  ? 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 
Bound  Missouri  Territory.    What  is  the  course  of  the  following  Rivers,,  and 

where  do  they  rise  and  empty :  namely,  the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Yellow 

Stone,  Big  Horn,  Clark's  river,  north  and  south  fork  of  Lewis'  river,  Platte, 

Osage,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  and  St.  Peter's  ? 
What  is  the  situation  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Black  Hills  ?    Where  are 

Oouncil  Bluff,  Mandan  Village,  and  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  ? 


OREGON  TERRITORY. 


1.  The  country  belonging  to  the  United  States  between  the  Rocky 
Mountains  on  the  east,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west,  is  called 
the  Oregon  Territory.  It  is  about  600  miles  in  length,  by  500  in 
breadth,  and  contains  300,000  square  miles. 

2.  It  is  watered  by  the  Columbia  (or  Oregon)  JBiver,  and  its  branches ; 
the  principal  of  which  are,  the  Multnomah,  Lewies,  and  Clark^s  River. 
The  tide  flows  up  the  Columbia,  about  180  miles  from  its  mouth. 
Its  shores  are  generally  bold,  and  thickly  wooded.  This  river  was 
named  from  the  ship  Columbia,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  her  com. 
mander,  Capt,  Gray,  having  been  the  first  modem  navigator  who  had 
entered  it.  This  was  in  1791,  before  which  time  it  was  called  the 
Oregon,  or  Biver  of  the  West, 

3.  The  BocHy  Mountains  extend  along  the  eastern  boundary,  in 
lofty  ridges.  There  are  two  other  parallel  chains  of  mountains  be- 
tween these  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  highest  peaks  of  which  are 
covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The  principal  of  thes^  peaks  are  called 
Mount  Si.  Helena,  Bood,  Baker,  Begnier,  and  Jefferson, 

4.  The  Climate  of  this  region  is  milder  than  that  of  the  Atlantic 
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.  Slater  m  the  Bame  latitode^but  the  viateis  are. subject  tq  (gf^rooaki. 
aued  rains. 

5.  The  Soil  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  in  the  vallies,  is  repjre- 
sented  as  fertile.  The  forests  are  extensive,  and  abound  ui  jwitf« 
spruce t  Jir,  and  hemlock;  trees  have  been  foand  hefe  over  300  feet  in 
height.  Near  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  prairie0,  covered  with  Itmg 
grass  and  wild  £iwer8. 

6.  The  Fur  TVade  of  this  country  attracts  the  attention  of  numerous 
hunters  -and  traders.  The  few  settlers  who  reside  here  are  abundantly 
supplied  with  wild  game,  fine  sturgeon,  salmon,  and  other  fish.  Some 
British  settlers  have  stocks  of  cattle,  haraea,  and  aheep,  and  hafe 
erected  mills  on  a  branch  of  the  river. 

7.  The  United  States  government  have  not  yet  occupied  the  terri- 
tory by  military  posts  or  otherwise.  The  only  American  settlement  that 
has  been  formed,  is  ABtoriOf  near  the  mouth  of  the*  Columbia  River. 
It  was  established  in  1811,  by  the  American  Fur  Companvt  and  <e. 
ceived  its  name  in  honour  of  John  Jacob  Aotor,  of  NieW'  xorl. 

8.  There  are  several  tnbes  of  Indiana  who  inhabit  this  country, 
and  their  total  number  is  estimated  at  over  100,000.  The  JPlack  Fe^t 
are  ji  warlike  tribe,  and  are  good  horsemen. 

9.  in  1805,  Captains  lAswia  and  Clark,  with  an  expedition  by  order  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  crossed  the  country  from  the  M^. 
aissippi  River,  and  descended  the  Columbia  from  the  mountains,,  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  They  passed  the  winter  west  of  the  Rocky  JV^ountaiaa, 
then  ascended  the  river,  and  returned  across,  the  eiountry. 


•   QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 
I.  WhiU  is  the  rituatton  and  extent  of  Oregon  Territory? 
9^  yniat  rivers,  and  what  is  said  of  the  principal  one  ?    3;  Moimtaiaa  1 
4.  Climate?    5.  Soil  and  productions  ?    6.  Trade,  settlers,  game,  aadiah? 
7.  What  settlemeot  ?     8.  Indians  ?    9.  Histaj[y  ? 

QUESTIONS  ON  THB  MAP. 
Baond  Oregon  Territory.    Between  what  latitude  and-  longitude  does  it^lis  I 
What  moontaina  ?    Course  of  the  rivers  ?    Wbere.ia  Aatoria  1 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

1.  This  District  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Potomac,  130  miles  from 
its  month,  and  is  ten  miles  square.  It  was  ceded  to  the  United  States 
by  Maryland  and  Virginia  in  1790,  and  is  under  the  immediate  govern, 
ipent  of  Congreaa, 

^^2.  WASHiiroTON  City,  the  Seat  of  the  National  Government,  is  beau. 
tiftiUy  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  district,  on  the  Maryland  side  of 
the  Potomac,  on  an  elevation  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  river  and 
the  adjoining  country.  The  dity  was  planned  by  Pierre  C,  DEnfanty 
in  1791,  under  the  direction  of  Qeorge  Waahington,  then  President  of 
the  United  States,  aadhecaniethe  scAtoCg^vesnment  in  1800,  during 
il^  Pre«i4eBcy  of  John  Adama.  By  this-  plan,  seven  spacious  avanae& 
diverge  from  the  Capitol  as  their  eentre,  and  five  avennea  form  rays 
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fimn  the  Prandent^  House,  each  baHdiog  being  sitaated  on  fine  esii' 
nences  e  mile  and  a  half  apart.     These  arenaes  are  beautifully  shaded 
with  trees,  and  bear  the  names  of  the  difTerent  States  in  the  Unioo ; 
tiiey  are  crossed  in  different  directions  by  several  minor  streets  ran- 
ning  at  right  angles.    It  is  38  miles  from  Baltimore,  136  from  I%ila. 
delphia,  f05  from  New. York,  and  432  from  Boston.    The  City  coatains 
the  Capitolf  Preaidenfs  House,  Gaoemment  OficeSt  General  Posf-OJice, 
a  Ntmu.  Yard,  Army  Arsenal,  a  Cittf  HaU,  and  a  Penitentiary.     The 
President's  House  is  an  elegant  mansion,  built  of  white  free.stone, 
two  stories  high,  with  a  lofty  basement,  and  is  180  feet    long  by 
85  wide.    The  Capitol  is  a  large  and  magnificent  building,  of  white 
freestone,  and  contains  (besides  the  Senate  Chamber,  Re^eseniativet 
Hall,  and  Supremf.  Court  Room,)  the  Rotunda,  in  which  are  four 
Historical  Paintings  by  Col.  Trumbull ;  also,  the  National  ZJbrary^ 
comprising  a  collection  of  10,000  volumes.    Among  the  literary  insti- 
tutions are  a  Medical  Society,  Botanieal  Society,  Columbia  College, 
incorporated  in  1821,  and  Columbian  Institute,    Steam.boats  are  con. 
•tantly  pljring  between  this  place  and  Baltimore,  Norfolk^  and  Alexan. 
dria.    Population,  18,823. 

3.  Georgetown  may  be  considered  a  suburb  of  Washington,  being 
separated  from  it  only  by  a  small  stream  called  Rock  Creek,  over  which 
are  several  bridges.  The  city  is  about  three  miles  from  the  Capitol, 
and  enjoys  a  pleasant  situation  and  commanding  prospect  of  the  river. 
It  contains,  besides  several  other  public  buildings,  a  Catholic  College, 
incorporated  in  1799.    Population,  8,400. 

4.  Alexandria  is  situated  on  the  opposite  side  6f  the  Potomac,  six 
imles  below  Washington.  The  city  is  regularly  built  upon  an  emi. 
nence,  has  good  wharves  and  an  excellent  harbour,  where  ships  of  the 
largest  size  may  lie  at  anchor.  It  enjoys  an  extensive  commerce,  par. 
ticnlarly  in  the  jSour  trade.    Population,-  8,200. 

5.  Baptists  are  the  most  numerous,  besides  which  are  Presbyterians, 
Methodists,  Catholics,  Bpiseopalians,  and  Unitarians. 

6.  In  1614,  the  BritiA  troops  under  General  Ross,  after  defeating 
the  Americans  under  General  Winder,  at  Bladensburg,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Washington,  took  possession  of  the  Capital,  and  set  fire  to  the 
Capitol,  PresidenVs  House,  and  the  Treasury,  War,  and  Navy  Offices. 
The  public  buildings  were  rebuilt  soon  after  the  peace  of  1815. 

7.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  to  extend  from  Georgetown  in 
this  District,  to  Pittsburg  on  the  Ohio,  340  miles  in  length,  is  in  pro. 
gross,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  eastern  section  completed.  It  is 
intended  to  continue  the  canal  from  Georgetown  to  Alexandria,  (nine 
miles)  by  m.3ans  of  an  aqueduct  across  the  Potomac,  and  a  canal  on 
the  bank  of  the  river. 

8.  A  RaiURoad  is  to  be  constructed  from  Washington  to  the  Baiti. 
more  and  Ohio  RaitRoad,  and  Congress  have  authorized  the  erection 
of  a  Stone  Bridge,  over  a  mile  in  length,  across  the  Potomac  at  Wash, 
ington. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 
1.  What  it  the  situation  ami  extent  of  the  District  of  Columbia  ?    When  ceded 

to  the  Unite<i  States,  and  how  governed  f 
t.  Descrihe  Washington  City.    S.  Georgetown.    4.  Alexandria. 
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9u  WIm^  rvliifious  denominations  ?    8.  What  historical  rocoUectioas  T 

7.  innukt  canal  terminates  here  ?    Describe  it. 

8.  "What  other  internal  improvements  I 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 

Bound  the  District  of  Columbia.  What  is  ite  latitude  and  longitude  1  Itow 
are  Washington,  Alexandria,  and  Georgetown  situated  ?  What  is  the  coorso 
of  the  Potomac  River  through  this  District  1    Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Caaall 


SUMMARY  VIEW  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

1.  The  Geographical  Grand  Divisions  of  the  United  Stateif  as  we 
hmve  shown  in  our  preliminary  sketch,  are  the  Eastern,  (or  iVeio- 
Bngrland)  Miih)lb,  Southerit,  Western,  and  Sottth- Western  Stats, 
and  Territories. 

2.  The  New.Enoland,  or  Eastern  States,  are  estimated  to  contain 
65^840  square  miles;  the  Middle  States,  114,400;  the  Southern 
States,  202,000 ;  the  Western  States,  233,000,  and  the  Sotjth-West- 
SRN  States,  180,000  square  miles.  Besides  which  are  the  Territories, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia, 

3.  The  New-England  States  are  distinguished  for  their  Manufae- 
tures  and  Commerce,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  people  being  employed 
in  those  branches  of  industry,  than  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  Union ; 
Boston  is  the  commercial  emporium.  The  inhabitants  are  almost  ex- 
clusively of  English  descent,  and  great  numbers  have  emigrated  from 
New-England,  particularly  to  the  Middle  and  Western  States. 

4.  New-England  is  also  noted  for  Religious  Institutions,  Seminaries 
of  Learning,  and  tlic  provisions  mode  by  law  for  Common  School  Edu- 
cation. 

5.  The  Middle  States  contain  a  large  proportion  of  excellent  land, 
for  the  raising  of  the  great  staples  of  Wheats  Rye^  Indian  Com  and 
other  grain,  as  well  as  pastures  for  grazing.  They  are  also  noted  for 
their  Manufaetures,  Commerce,  and  works  of  Internal  Improvement. 
They  contain  the  great  commercial  emporiums  of  New-  York,  Phila- 
delphia,  and  Baltimore^  besides  many  other  important  marts  of  trade. 

6.  The  Southern  States  are  principally  devoted  to  agriculture,  and 
the  most  important  staples  are  Cotton,  Sice,  and  Tobacco,  although 
Indian  Com  is  raised  in  all  these  States,  in  abundance,  for  the  supply 
of  the  inhabitants  with  brisad,  and  Wheat  is  exported  from  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina. 

7.  The  principal  commercial  emporiums  of  this  section  of  the  Union 
are,  Norfolk,  Richmond,  Petersburg,  Charleston^  Savannah,  aiid  Au- 
gusta* 

8.  The  distinguishing  features  of  the  Western  States,  are  the  fer* 
tility  of  &e  soil,  producing  Wheat,  Indian  Com,  Hemp,  and  Tobacco 
in  abundance ;  and  the  facilities  for  internal  navigation  by  the  numerous 
large  rivers  which  intersect  this  region.  The  people  are  generally 
emigrants  and  their  descendants,  from  the  New.England  and  Middle 
States.  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Lexington,  and  St,  Louis,  are  the 
principal  commercial  towns. 
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9.  The  S&utk-Weatem  States  are  m  most  respects  simflar  to  the 
Southern  States,  exceeding  them  generally,  however,  in  the  fertility  of 
the  soil.  The  most  important  staple  productions  are  Cotton^  Rust, 
Sugar,  and  Indian  Com.  Ntw-Orleans,  Naskoille,  Natchez,  and  il£b5tfe, 
are  the  principal  marts  of  commerce. 

10.  Savery  has  been  abolished  by  law  in  the  New-England  States, 
also  in  New- York,  New-Jersey,  Pennsylyania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois.  In  the  other  twelve  States,  slavery  exists,  and  in  most  of  then 
the  principal  labour  is  performed  by  Slaves,  who  are  the  diescendants 
of  Afrieana^  and  who  are  sold  or  transferred  at  the  will  of  their  masters. 

11.  Besides  the  General  Government  established  by  the  United 
States  for  theit  general  welfare,  (which  we  have  described  at  page 
93,)  each  State  has  a  separate  and  disUnct  government  for  the  regu. 
lation  of  its  own  internal  affairs. 

12.  Each  of  the  twenty-four  States  (except  Rhode^lsland,  which  ir 
still  governed  according  to  the  charter  granted  by  King  Charles  the 
Second,)  has  a  Constitution,  or  form  of  government,  framed  by  Con- 
ventions  of  Delegates,  chosen  by  the  people  for  that  purpose. 

13.  The  principal  features  of  th^se  State  Constitutions  are,  the 
division  of  Government  into  three  branches,  namely,  the  Executive  or 
Governor,  (who  is  sometimes  assisted  by  a  Council,)  a  Legislature  of 
two  branches,  and  the  Judiciary,  or  Judges  of  the  various  courts. 

14.  The  Chvemor  is  elected  annually  by  the  people  in  the  New. 
England  States.     The  Governor  is  chosen  by  the  people  for  terms     i 
varying  from  one  to  four  years,  in  all  the  other  States  except  New-      ' 
Jersey,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North-Carolina,  and  South-Carolina,  where 
he  is  elected  by  the  Legislature. 

15.  The  terms  for  which  members  of  the  Senate  (or  upper  house) 
of  each  State  are  elected,  are  for  one  year  in  the  New-England  States, 
New-Jersey,  North-Carolina,  and  Georgia ;  for  two  years  in  Ohio,  and 
Tennessee ;  for  three  years  in  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Indiana ;  for 
four  years  in  New- York,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Virginia,  South- 
Carolina,  Louisiana,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  and  Missouri ;  for  five  years 
in  Maryland. 

16.  Obe. — There  is  no  Senate  in  the  Legislature  of  Vermont ;  bat 
an  Executive  Councils  consisting  of  the  Governor,  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor, and  twelve  Councilmen,  elected  annually  by  the  people,  have 
some  Legislative  powers.  In  New-Jersey,  the  upper  house  is  styled 
the  Legislative  Council. 

17.  Th«  members  of  the  second  and  most  numerous  branch  of  the 
Legislature,  (called  in  some  States  the  House  of  Repreeentotives^  in 
New- York  the  Aesemhlyt  and  in  North-Carolina  the  House  of  Com- 
monsy)  are  chosen  annually  in  all  the  States,  except  Rhode-Islmd, 
where  the  election  is  semi-annually ;  and  in  Delaware,  South-Carolina, 
Louisiana,  Tennessee,  Illinois,  and  Missouri,  the  Representatives  are 
elected  once  in  two  years. 

18.  The  organized  Territories  are  governed  by  Legislatures,  similar 
to  the  States,  elected  by  the  people ;  and  the  Executive  office  is  vested 
in  a  Governor,  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  the  term  of  three  years. 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 
1.  What  are  the  grand  divisions  of  the  United  States  ?    2.  What  are  the  sqoara 

miles  of  each  division? 
3»  4.  W^hat  i»  said  of  the  New-England  States  ? 

5.  What  of  the  Middle  States,  and  what  commercial  emporiums  1 

6.  What  of  the  Southern  States  ?    7.  What  commercial  towns  ? 
8.  "What  of  the  Weartern  States,  and  what  commercial  towns  1. 

0.  W^hat  of  the  South- Western  States,  and  what  commercial  towns  1 

10.  In  which  states  has  slavery  been  abolished,  and  in  which  does  it  still  exist  1 

11,  12.  How  are  the  several  states  governed* 

13.  What  are  the  principal  features  of  the  State  Constitutions? 

14.  How  is  the  Governor  chosen  in  the  different  states  ? 

15.  What  are  the  terms -of  Senators  ? 

16.  What  are  the  peculiarities  mentioned  of  Vermont  and  New-Jersey  ? 

17.  What  is  the  second  branch  of  the  Legislature,  and  for  what  term  of  yean  are 

they  elected  ?    18.  How  are  the  territories  governed  ? 


REPUBLIC  OF  MEXICO, 

*ORj 

THE  UNITED  MEXICAN  STATES. 

1.  The  Mexican  States  are  situated  South  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  North  of  Central  America,  being  watered  by  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans,  and  lying  at  about  an  equal  distance  from  Europe 
and  Asia. 

2.  This  country  is  of  vast  extent,  its  greatest  length  from  north  to 
south  being  1,900  miles,  and  its  breadth  from  east  to  west  900  miles. 
The  area  is  1,700,000  square  miles. 

3.  Under  the  Spanisli  Government  Mexico  (then  called  th©  Vice- 
Royalty  of  Mexico  or  New  Spain)  was  divided  into  twelve  Intendancies 
and  three  Provinces.  The  Republic  is  now  divided  into  19  States  and 
5  Territories,  which  with  their  capital  towns  are  as  follows  : — 


STATES. 

Mexico, 

Puebia, 

Guanaxuato, 

Michoacan, 

Xalisco, 

Zacatecas, 

Oajaca, 

Yucatan, 

Tabasco, 

Chiapas, 

Vera-Cruz, 

Queretaro, 


CA.PITAL  TOWNS, 

Mexico.    - 

Puebia. 

Guanaxuato. 

Valladolid. 

Guadalaxara. 

Zacatecas. 

Oajaca. 

Merida. 

Hermosa. 

Chiapa. 

Xalapa. 

Queretaro. 


8TA.T«S. 

Durango, 
Chihuahua, 
Sonora,  and 
Sinaloa, 
New  Leon, 
Texas,  and 
Cohahttila, 


CA.PITA.L  TOWHS. 

Durango./ 
Chihuahua. 

Sinaloa. 

Monterey. 
San  FelHpe. 
Leona  Vicario. 


TERRITORIES.  CAPITAL  TOWWS. 

New  Mexico,  Santa  Fe. 

Upper  California,     Monterey 
Lower  California,     Loreto. 
Tlascala,  Tlascala, 

Colima,  Coliroa. 

Ohs. — ^I'he  territories  of  Tlascala  and  Colima,  consist  of  those  cities, 

and  a  small  extent  of  country,  including  the  former  in  the  State  of 

Puebia,  the  latter  in  Xalisco. 

4.  The  Face  of  the  County  is  various.    On  ^  Coasts  of  the  two 
Q 


San  Luis  Potosi,   San  Luis  Potosi. 
Tamaulipas,         Tamaulipas. 
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Oceana  the  land  ia  low,  and  riaea  .gradually  towards  the  interior  tOI  if 
raachaa  the  elevation  of  7,000  feet  above  the  sea,  when  it  spraada 
out  into  UAle  landt,  preaenting  a  level  country  on  the  t(^  c^  Ic^ 
nmuntaina. 

5.  The  principal  Mottntadis  are  the  Cordilleras,  which  may  be  con. 
ndered  aa  a  continuation  of  the  Andes,  The  highest  peaks  are  the 
volcanoea  of  PopoeaUpetl  and  Orizaba^  the  former  of  which  is  over 
17,800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Many  of  the  peaks  are  covered 
with  perpetual  anew. 

6.  The  Siril  ia  in  general  very  fertile,  particularly  in  the  vaQies,  pro- 
ducing in  abundance  most  of  the  fraits  and  vegetables  of  other  tropical 
and  temperate  climates.  Cotton^  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  indigo^  matse, 
and  cochineal,  are  eztenaively  cultivated.  Some  of  the  table  lands  are 
barren,  and  others  fertile. 

7.  The  principal  Minerala  Of  Mexico,  are  Gold  and  Silver,  The 
ailver  minea  are  considered  the  richest  in  the  world.  Some  of  them 
are  of  great  depth  and  extent. 

8.  The  Climate  on  the  sea-coast  is  generally  unhealthy,  but  on  the 
high  lands  in  the  interior,  it  is  mild  and  healthy. 

9.  Mexico  has  but  few  Rivers  of  magnitude ;  the  principal  are  the 
Sio  Bravo  Del  Norte,  Buenaventura,  C^orado,  and  Grande, 

10.  There  are  several  beautiful  La<xs,  among  which  that  of  Ckafola 
covers  160  square  leagues.  I^akes  Cayman,  Ttmpanogos,  and  Porrac, 
are  of  large  siate,  and  the  lakes  in  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  particnkrly 
Tezcueo,  are  noted  for  their  picturesque  scenery. 

11.  On  the  Western,  or  Pacific  Coas^  is  the  large  Guy  of  California, 
and  on  the  Eastern,  or  Atlantic  Coast,  is  the  Cfulf  of  Mexico.  These 
Gulfs  have  numerous  Bays, 

13.  The  principal  city  is  Mexico,  the  Capital,  situated  on  the  table 
land,  7,400  feet  above  &e  sea,  and  about  300  miles  from  both  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Oceans.  The  streets  are  wide  and  regular,  and  the 
public  edifices  are  rich  and  splendid.  It  containa  over  100  churches 
and  convents.  Near  the  city  is  the  lake  Tezcueo,  formerly  celebrated 
for  the  floating  gardens  on  its  waters.  The  city  has  an  extensive  trade 
through  the  sea-porta  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  The  popu- 
lation is  estimated  at  present  at  150,000. 

13.  Puebla  is  a  large  and  beautifiil  city,  situated  70  miles  east  of 
Mexico,  and  is  celebrated  for  the  splendour  of  its  churches.  Popula. 
tion,  70,000. 

14.  The  next  cities  in  population  are,  GuaSalaxara,  Guanaxuato, 
Queretaro,  Zacatecas,  Gnaxaca,  and  VaUadolid,  which  are  all  large 
and  handsome.  Vera  Cruz,  and  Tampico,  on  the  Atlantic  ;  and  Aea- 
pulco,  on  the  Pacific,  are  the  principal  sea^ports. 

15.  Xalapa,  (or  Jalapa,)  a  city  68  miles  from  Vera  Cruz,  is  noted 
for  giving  name  to  the  medicinal  root  called  Jalap.  Durango  is  an 
important  city,  near  the  ailver  mines,  in  the  state  of  that  name.  MtOa- 
moras,  in  Tamaulipas,  on  the  Rio  Bravo  Del  Norte,  ia  a  place  of  con. 
siderable  trade. 

16.  Lower  California,  lying  between  the  Gulf  of  California  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  is  a  large  peniasula  900  miles  in  length,  but  ia  thiidy 
inhabited.     It  is  noted  for  pearl  fisheries. 

17.  Yucatan  is  also  a  large  peninaola,  between  the  Bay  of  Hod. 
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^aras  and  the  Onlf  of  Mexico.  It  ie  500  miles  in  l«ngth,  and  is  prmei- 
pally  a  vast  plain  towards  the  sea-coast,  butUlljr  in  t£»  interior.  It  is 
noted  for  the  production  oilifiihogany. 

18.  Texas,  the  most  north.eastem  of  the  Mexican  States,  is  an  ex- 
tenaiTe  and  fertile  tract,  with  a  healthy  climate.  A  great  porti<Hi  of  it 
has  been  recently  settled  hy  emigrants  from  the  United  States,  and  the 
population  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  town  of  iS<i^  Felimae  de  Ajufiiin 
ts  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  It  is  situated  on  the  Mo  A'MM,  40 
or  58  miles  above  its  mouth. 

19.  The  population  of  the  Mexican-  3t«.tea  is.  e/Btiraated  at  eight 
wiuUfwis ;  of  whom  about  on&.quarter  are  tohUen,  of  Spanish  descent^ 
called  Qre^lesi  twA-iifihs  are  Induuu;  and.  the  remainder  are  Mulat- 
toes.  Mestizoes,  and  other  mixed  races,  with  a<  few  Negrmt$*  The 
Spanish  language  is  generally  spoken, 

30.  The  revolution  has  had  the  effect,  to.  efface  many  of  the  former 
prejudices  that  existed;  between  the  different' raoes.  The  deseendants 
of  the  old  Spamsh  nobility,  many  of  whom  are  wealthy,  the  lawyers, 
the  merchants,  and  the  shopkeftpers,  axe  generally  intelligent  and  in. 
fluential  men.  The  lower  classM  are  ignorant  and  superstitiotis,  and 
are  under  the  influence  of  the  priests.  In  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  other 
large  towns,  are  numerous  beggare  and  idlers,  .similar  to  the  lazxarone 

21.  The  Mom€m  Catholie  is  the  eetabltshed  religum.  There  are 
about  10,000  clergy,  indoding  monks  and  nuns. 

23  The  present  form  of  government  is  that  of  a  Caitfederated  Repub- 
lic, similar  to  that  of  the  United  States;  each  state  managing  its  own 
ixiterpal  affftira. 

23.  HtsTOKT. — Mexico,  on  the  arrival  of  ^e  Spaniard*  in  1519,  com. 
poMd.a.p«ireiiiil.aiid.civUised  empire^  hat  the  origin  of  the  inhabitants 
is-involved^in-  great -obscarity.  The  eoiupieet-of  Mexico,  by  Fernando 
Coriffz»M  one  of  ^  moat  iateresling  pprtions  of  the  history  of  America. 

24.  Cortez  discovered  the  eooptay  in  1519,  when  he  landed  <m  the 
Eastern  Coast  and  founded  the  city  of  Verm  Cruz,  afterward  penetrau 
ing  into  the  interior. 

25.  After  many  battles  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  Mexicans, 
finafly,  in  1521,  upon  the  death  of  Mantegumm,  Emperor  of  Mexico, 
the  Capital  and-  eonatry  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spanittrde.  Cortex 
called  it  JVeto  Spain,  and  was  himself  Captain-General  until  1535,  when 
a  Viceroy  was  i^ypointed  in  his  place. 

26.  Mexico  continued  a  Spanish  colony  for  nearly  three  centuries. 
In  1810,  an  insurrection  broke  out ;  and  after  various  battles  between 
the  Patriots  and  Royalists,  the  country  was  declared  independent,  by  a 
Congress,  in  1813. 

27.  Attempts  wQre  made  by  the  then  acting  Viceroy,  to  reduce  the 
Patriots  to  submission,  and  General  Itu/rbide  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  Royalist  forces ;  but  he  joined  the  Patriots,  and  proclaimed  the 
independence  of  the  country  in  1821. 

28.  In  1823,  Itnrbide  caused  himself;  to  be  declared  .^Dtperor,  under 
the  ^tle  of  Auguetin  th^.  Ftret.  Being  opposed  by  a  powerful  party, 
he  abdicated  in  1823,  and  departed  for  Europe.  A  republican  form 
of  government  waa  again  adopted ;  and  in  1824,  Iturbide  returning,  to 
Ibe  coimtry«  soon  after  he  landed  was  taken  and  shot 
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99.  In  1835,  a  Conatitational  Congress  assembled,  and  tke  goveni^ 
meat  has  since  been  administered  on  republican  principles,  with  occa. 
sional  disturbances,  insuirectionB,  and  changes. 

30.  In  18619,  a  law  was  passed  compelling  all  residents  who-  were 
natives  of  ^ain  to  quit  the  country ;  and  in  the  same  year  an  expedi. 
tion  was  fitted  out  from  Havana,  by  the  Spaniards,  to  subjugate  the 
Republic.  A  email  force  landed  at  Tampico,  but  were  soon  conapelled 
to  surrender  to  the  Mexicans. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 
I.  What  is  the  situation  of  the  Mexican  Republic  ?    3.  Its  extent  ? 

8.  What  former  and  present  tdivisions,  the  names  of  the  states  and  teniteries, 

and  their  capital  cities  ? 
Oftf.— What  of  Tlascala  and  CoUma  1    i.  Pace  of  the  country  1 

9.  What  mountains  and  volcanoes  1    6.  Soil  and  productions  ? 
7.  Minerals?    8.  Climate?    0.  Rivers?    10.  Lakes?    11.  Gulfs. 

1%  Describe  the  capital.    13.  Puebki.    t4,  tS.  What  other  cities? 

30.  What  of  Lower  California  ?    17.  Yucatan  ?    18.  Texas  ? 

19.  What  of  the  population? 

SO.  What  are  the  effects  of  the  revolution,  and  what  is  further  said  of  the  inhahi- 

tants?    31.  Religion?    39.  Government? 
S3.  What  of  the  history  and  origin  of  the  inhabitants  T 
SH.  When  did  Cortex  arrive,  and  what  were  his  proceedings  ? 
ia.  What  events  then  took  place? 
t30.  How  long  was  Mexico  a  Spanish  colony,  and  when  did  the  revolution  com> 

mence  ?    87..  What  events  from  1613  to  1881  ? 
t28.  What  of  Iturbide  ?    SO.  What  events  from  1835  to  the  present  time  1 
30.  What  took  place  in  1839? 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 
Bound  the  Mexican  RepubHe.    Between  what  latitude  and  lonntude  does  it 

lie?  Hew  is  Texas  situated?   California?   Yucatan?  Gulf  of  Mexico  ?  Gulf 

of  California? 
Where  is  Lake  Timpanogos  ?    Lake  Chapala?    LakeTezcuco?    What  is  the 

course  of  the  Rio  Colorado  River?  Bravo  del  Norte  ?   Buenaventura?  Where 

are  the  Cordilleras  Mountains  ? 
What  is  the  situation  of  the  city  of  Mexico  ?   Vera  Cruz  ?  Acapulco  t   Puehla  T 

Tampico?    Alvarado?    Santa Fe?    Durango? 
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1.  The  Domain  of  Guatemala,  which  now  constitutes  the  Repttblic 
OF  Central  America,  is  that  extent  of  country  which  lies  between  the 
Mexican  States  and  .the  Republic  of  New  Granada,  tt  forms  the 
Southern  extremity  of  North  America. 

2.  Its  figure  is  nearly  triangular,  and  it  contains  an  area  and  population 
greater  than  that  of  either  Chili  or  Peru.  The  length  from  north-west 
to  south-east  is  1,000  miles,  and  the  greatest  breadth  about  500  miles. 

3.  This  beautiful  country,  which,  until  its  revolution  in  1821  to  1823, 
was  but  litle  known  to  Europeans,  is  at  present  divided  into  five  Slates; 
namely,  Chuitemala,  St,  Salvador^  Honduras^  Nicaragtta^  and  (hsta 
Rica,  It  contains  about  two  millions  of  inhabitants,  and  has  the  most 
population  to  a  square  mile  of  any  of  the  American  Republics,  with  the 
Exception  of  the  United  States. 

>    ^  4.  The  FMe  of  the  Country  is  for  the  most  part  level,  but  a  portion 
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m  momtUnnonn,  Ae  ohun  of  the  Andas  eztendiiig  ^bftrnf^  the  Republic 
fjwm^  aottth-wfist  to^noitk-eaet,  with  several  Imaichee.  The  eleyatitms 
of  these  momitams  are  but  imperfectly  known*  They  have  numerous 
twieoJMM*. 

5.  Tlie  auperfices  vary  much  in  <}uality,  height,  temperature,  and 
fertility  ;  hence  the  mil  yields  most  of  the  productions  of  the  torrid, 
temperate,  and  frigid  zones ;  and  the  succession  of  fruits  and  produce, 
of  aU  kinds,  is  uninterrupted  Uiroughout  the  year. 

6.  The  chief  articles  of  export  are.  Indigo^  Cocoa,  Cojfee,  ChtUmy 
Cochinemit  Logwood,  and  Makogmifr. 

7.  Central  America  has  many  rich  mines,  the  principal  of  which  are 
Gq14  and  Sihier, 

8«  The  RivsBs  are  unimportant ;  the  prancipal  ones  are  the  San  Juan, 
Poloehiet  JMoiagua,  SuiaUt,  SegMa,  Aguan,  and  Ulua, 

9.  There  are  several  large  Lakes  in  this  country,  among  which  are 
the  Golfo  Dulce  of  Honduras,  and  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua,  The  lat- 
ter  is  about  120  miles  in  length,  by  40  in  breadth,  and  communicates 
with  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  the  River  San  Juan,  wbleh  is  €4  miles  long, 
and  receives  the  waters  of  I^ke  Leon,  The  last  is  but  13  miles  from 
the  Plicific,  and  it  is  contemplated  to  unite  the  two  oceans  by  a  canal  in 
this  quarter. 

10.  The  Capital  ()ity  is  Gtjatemala,  mtnated  near  the  Pacific  ocean. 
It  is  a  magnificent  city,  containing  splendid  chureheo,  and  a  Univereity, 
It  stands  25  miles  north  from  the  former  city  of  the  same  name,  which 
was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  in  1775.  It  is  650  miles  south-east 
from  Mexico,  and  contains  40,000  inhabitants. 

11.  The  other  principal  Towns  are,  St,  Salvador,  Cartage,  Chiqui. 
mulaj  and  Vera  Paz,  ZVturitto,  and  Omoa,  on  the  Bay  of  Honduras, 
are  commercial  ports,  which  have  considerable  trade  with  the  United 
States.  The  Capital  of  the  State  of  San  Salvador  is  San  Salvadob, 
containing  39,000  inhabitants ;  Leon,  the  Capital  of  Nicaragua,  con- 
tains 38,000 ;  Cartaqo,  the  Capital  of  Costa  Rica,  96,000 ;  Comayaoua, 
the  Oapitml, of  Honduras,  is  a  small  town.  The  city  of  Chiquimula,  in 
the  State  of  Guatemala,  is  stated  to  contain  37,000  inhabitants. 

12.  Belize  is  a  small  sea-port  in  an  English  district  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Honduras,  and  has  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  logwood  and  mahogany. 

13.  MOSQUITIA,  or  the  country  of  the  Mosquito  Indians,  lies  on  the 
east  coast  of  the  State  of  Honduras.  These  Indiana  were  never  sub- 
jeoted  by  Spain,  and  the  King  is  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain. 
The  country  is  fertile,  and  the  products  various,  but  there  are  no  Eu- 
ropean  settlements. 

14.  The  form  of  government  of  Central  America,  is  that  of  a  Be- 
>>*«9eatatte«  Federal  Bepublie,  with  a  President  and  Vice-President. 
The  constitution  has  abolished  slavery,  established  individual  liberty, 
and  guaranteed  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

15.  This  country  is  more  visited  by  earthqtiakea,  and  abounds  more 
in  volcanoes,  than  any  other  portion  of  the  continent  of  America.  The 
volcanoes  are  in  general  inm  state  of  eruption ;  but  when  the  eruptions 
ate  ampended,  earthquakes  frequently  ensue. 

16.  The  City  of  Guatemala  has  been  several  times  destroyed  by 
earthquakes,  which  have  occurred  in  the  years  1751,  1775,  and  1830. 

Q3     • 
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Tlut  of  1775  WM  one  of  tlie  moot  tremehdons  earthquakes  <ni'reeonL 
The  earth  opened,  and  the  city  with  8,000  frmilies  was  swalloipred  op. 
It  was  rebuilt  on  a  spot  twenty-fiTe  miles  north  of  the  ancient  citj. 

17.  The  population  of  Centra]  America  is  composed  of  one.fiitb 
whitett  or  ereole9t  of  Spanish  descent;  two-fifths  mix€d  classes;  and 
two.fifths  Indiatu.  The  Spanish  language  is  generally  spoken,  and 
the  Religion  is  Bommm  Cmtkolie. 

18.  HisTORT. — ^This  country  was  conqfoered  by  the  Spaniards  soon 
after  Mexico  was  subdued,  and  was  governed  by  a  Captain-General 
until  the  Mexican  revolution,  in  which  .the  GttatemaHang  participated. 

19.  On  the  1st  of  July,  1833,  a  Congress  of  Deputies  from  the  States 
of  Guatemala  and  San  Salvador,  declared  the  independence  of  the 
country  under  the  name  of  ••  the  Federal  Republic  of  Central  America/* 
and  in  1825  the  other  three  States  of  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa 
Rica,  sent  in  their  adhesion  to  the  Union. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

1.  What  is  the  situation  of  Central  America  ?    3.  What  is  its  shape,  extent,  i 
population  7    t.  How  is  it  divided  T 


4.  Pace'  of  the  country  and  mountains  ?  5.  Soil,  climate,  and  productions  ? 
«.  Biports  1  7.  Mines  ?  8.  Rivera  ?  9.  Lakes  ?  What  of  Nicaragua  and  I« 
10.  What  is  the  capital  city,  and  what  is  said  of  it  ? 


11.  What  are  the  other  principal  towns,  and  what  is  said  of  them? 

12.  What  is  said  of  Belize?    IS.  Mosqoitia?    14.  Government? 
15.  For  what  is  this  country  particularly  remarkable  ! 

18.  What  noted  events  have  occurred  at  the  city  of  Guatemala  ? 

17.  What  is  said  of  the  population,  language,  and  religion,  of  this  country  ? 

18, 18.  Relate  the  principal  historical  events. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 

Bound  Central  America.    Between  what  latitude  and  longitude  does  it  lief 

Which  riven  flow  into  the  Atlantic,  and  which  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  I 

What  is  the  couree  of  the  mountains  ? 
Where  is  Lake  Nicaragua  ?    Where  are  the  following  towns :  Guatemala, 

Cartago,  Comayagua,  Truxillo,  Omoa,  Leon,  and  Belize  ?    Which  states  lie 

on  the  Atlantic,  and  which  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  ? 


WEST  INDIES. 


1.  The  Wbst  Indus  are  large  groups  of  islands  lying  between  North 
and  South  America ;  and  eztendmg  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  from  the 
Coast  of  Florida  on  the  north,  to  the  mouth  of  the  River  Oronoco. 

2.  They  are  denominated  the  West  Indies^  because  Columbue,  when 
he  discovered  them,  supposed  them  to  belong  to  India.  They  have 
also  been  called  Uie  Columbian  Archipelago,  in  honour  of  Columbus, 
and  by  some  Geographers,  the  Antilles,  (from  the  Latin  Ante  ineulae.) 

3.  These  islands  consist  of  several  groups ;  namely,  the  Bakamae, 
the  Grent  Antilles,  and  the  Caribbees;  these  last  are  divided  into  the 
Leeward  and  Windward  Islands. 

4.  Cuba,  Hayti,  Jamaica,  and  Porto  Rico,  are  the  Great  Antilles. 
Thoy  are  the  largest,  as  well  as  the  most  important  of  the  West  Indies. 

5.  The  total  area  of  the  various  West  India  Islands,  is  computed 
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at  103,000  sqaare  miles,  and  the  population  at  3i000,000,  o(  whom 
about  four-fifths  are  Bladksy  of  African  descent,  mosfly  slaves  except 
in  Hayti,  and  one<.fifth  a^e  Whites. 

6.  These  islands  are  generally 'very  lofty  and  picturesque.  The 
moiintains  are  clothed  with  perpetual  Tordure,  and  the  Tallies  abound 
with  rich  scenery. 

7.  The  Soil  in  most  of  the  islands  is  noted  for  its  fertility,  prQducing 
9Ugar,  coffee,  eoeoa,  cotton,  indigo j  tobacco,  opieea,  fruits,  and  vegetables 
vH  great  ahundanqe. 

8.  As  most  of  the  West  Indies  lie  within  the  torrid  zone,  the  cli~ 
mate  is  necessarily  warm,  and  in  many  places  it  is  hot  and  sultry ;  but 
the  trade-iDtndo  which  constantly  fan  these  islands,  greatly  meliorate  the 
heat,  and  make  the  climate  agreeable  at  most  seasons.  The  West 
Indies  are,  however,  often  visited  with  violent /cocrt,  which  prove  fatal 
to  many  strangers. 

9.  There  are  two  seasons,  the  wet  and  dry;  and  during  the  latter, 
tremendous  storms  and  hurricanes  are  common. 

10.  There  are  numerous  small  rivers  in  several  of  the  isleuids,  but 
none  merit  particular  notice. 

11 .  The  West  Indies  are  possessed  by  different  powers,  as  follows : 
Haytij  (or  St.  Domingo,)  is  a  Republic  of  free  blacks ;  Cuba,  and  Porto 
JRieOy  belong  to  Spain ;  Jamaica,  and  all  the  Caribbee  Islands,  (except 
Goadaloupe,  Martinique,  Mariegalante,  St.  Croix,  St.  John,  St.  Martin, 
St.  Bartholomew,  Curacoa,  St.  Eustatia,  St.  Thomas,  Margarita,)  and 
also  the  Bahama  Islands,  to  Great  Britain ;  Mdriiwique,  Goadaloupe, 
Deacada,  and  Mariegalante,  to  France ;  St.  Eustatia,  Curacoa,  StAui 
and  St.  Martin,  to  Holland ;  St.  Croix,  (or  Santa  Cruz,)  St,  John,  and 
St.  Thomas,  to  Denmark ;  St.  Bartholomew,  to  Sweden ;  and  Marga^ 
rita,  to  the  Republic  of  Venezuela. 

Obs. — The  Bermudas,  or  Somers^  Islands,  belonging  to  Great  Britain, 
are  not  included  in  the  West  Indies.     They  are  described  at  page  90. 

12.  The  population  is  distributed  nearly  as  follows :  Hayti,  970,000 ; 
Spanish  Islaruls,  900,000;  British  Islands,  800,000 ;  Breneh,  220,000 1 
Danish,  41,000;  DutoA,  33,000;  Swedish,  8,000;  Veneguelian,  15,000. 

13.  Cuba  is  the  largest  and  most  im'portant  of  the  West  India  Islands. 
It  is  760  miles  in  length,  by  90  in  breadth,  and  contains  54,000  square 
nules.  A  chain  of  Mountains  extends  through  the  island.  The  soil 
is  ve^  fertile,  producing  sugar,  cojfee,  tobacco,  and  fruits  in  abundance. 
Copper  is  the  principal  mineral. 

14.  Havannah,  (or  Havana,)  is  the  Capital  City,  and  the  principal 
commercial  port  in  the  West  Indies.  It  has  an  extensive  trade  with 
the  United  -States  and  Europe.  The  harbour  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
world,  and  is  strongly  fortified.  The  churches  and  public  buildings  are 
numerous,  but  the  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked.  This  city  is  the 
residence  of  the  Governor,  who  is  appointed  by  the  King  of  Spain. 
The  bones  of  Columbus  were  brought  from  Spain  to  Havana,  and  in. 
terred  in  the  Cathedral,  in  1790.  The  population  is  estimated  at 
130,000,  of  whom  22,000  are  slaves. 

15.  The  other  principal  Towns  of  Cuba  are,  St.  Jago,  (the  former  capi- 
tal,) Puerto  del  Principe,  Matanxas,  La  Vega,  Trinidad,  and  Bar^coa. 

16.  Cuba  was  discovered  by  Columbus,  in  1492,  and  has  ever  smce 
remained  subjecrto  Spain. 
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17.  HatHi  (or  Sir.  JDommgOt)  is  the  second  in  extent  of  tke  W«st 
India  lebyMb^  and  the  first  in  population.  It  is  400  nulM  ia  lengtfi, 
and  150  in  breadth,  containing  about  90,000  square  miles. 

18.  Hayti  was  discovered  by  Columbu9^  in  1492,  and  was  by  htm 
named  Hitpaniola,  (or  IMtle  Spain,)  The  original  native  name  wns 
Hayti,  which  has  been  revived  since  the  revolution.  The  name  usually 
given  to  it  by  'EUiropeans,  is  iSlt.  DomingOy  after  the  city  of  that  name. 

19.  The  Face  af  the  Country  is  generally  mountainous,  interspersed 
with  deep  vallies;  hence  its  name,  {Hayti,  signifying  mountainous.) 

.The  highest  summits  of  the  Oifoe  mountains,  which  cross  the  ishmd  from 
east  to  west,  are  6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

30.  Numerous  rivers  water  this  island,  and  the  toil  is  very  fertile, 
affording  a  great  variety  of  tropical  productions.  Sugar,  coffet,  eocoa, 
cotton,  mahogany,  and  dye^woodo,  are  the  principal  exports. 

31.  The  commerce  of  Hayti  is  at  present  very  considerable,  but  was 
most  flourishing  when  part  of  the  island  was  subject  to  the  French. 

5^.  The  Capital  City  is  Pokt  au  Prince,  situated  on  the  west  side 
of  the  island.  It  has  a  good  harbour  and  considerable  trade,  bat  its 
situation  is  unhealthy.    Population,  20,000. 

23.  The  other  principal  Towirs  are,  St,  Domingo,  on  the  south  coast, 
which  was  founded  by  Bartholomew  Columbus,  in  1496,  and  ia  the  oldest 
town  built  by  Europeans  in  America;  population  12,000 ;  Cape  Haytien, 
(formerly  called  Cape  Francois,)  which  has  15,000  inhabitants;  Joe- 
^uemel,  and  Aux  Cayes, 
*  24.  Hayti  was  settled  by  the  Spaniards,  and  the  first  European  colony 
established  by  Christopher  Columbus,  on  his  first  voyage,  was  at  the 
Bay  of  St.  Nicholas,  In  1493,  he  formed  a  second  settlement  at  Isa. 
heUa,    The  colony  was  removed  to  St.  Domingo  in  1496. 

25.  At  the  time  of  its  discovery  by  Columbus,  this  island  was  very 
populous,  but  the  natives  being  compelled  by  the  Spaniards  to  labour 
in  the  mines,  and  on  the  plantations,  and  suffering  many  hardships,  they 
became  nearly  extinct  in  less  than  a  century.. 

26.  Daring  the  seventeenth  century,  the  French  obtained  possession 
of  the  west  end  of  the  Island,  African  Slaves  were  introduced,  and 
Hayti  was  divided  between  the  Spaniards  and  French  until  1791,  when 
an  insurrection  of  the  Slaves  broke  out  in  the  French  colony. 

27.  The  Slaves  being  assisted  and  joined  by  the  free  blacks  and 
mulattoes,  the  insurrection  soon  assumed  the  character  of  an  organized 
revolution.  The  white  inhabitants  were  either  massacred,  or  com. 
pelled  to  escape  from  the  island. 

28.  The  EInglish  made  an  attempt  to  take  the  island,  but  were  re- 
pulsed  with  great  loss  in  1798.  Hayti  was  declared  independent  in  1801. 

29.  In  1801,  Bonaparte,  then  first  consul  of  France,  sent  an  army  of 
20,000  men  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  the  island ;  but  this  army  after 
being  greatly  reduced  by  disease  and  the  sword,  surrendered  to  the 
English  in  1803. 

30.  In  1804,  Dessalines,  a  black  chief,  was  made  Governor  for  hfe, 
and  afterward  assumed  the  title  of  Jaques  I,,  Emperor  of  Ha3rti ;  but  he 
fell  a  victim  to  a  conspiracy  in  1806. 

31.  In  1811,  Christophe,  a  black  chie^  took  the  title  of  King  under 
the  name  of  Henry  I. ;  and  Petion,  a  mulatto  chief,  established  a  Re. 
public  in  the  South,  of  which  he  was  elected  President  for  life. 
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'    3S.  The  Frencfa  part  of  the  island  remaihad  firbin  1811  to  18S0, 
under  the  two  riTal  gOTeraments  of  Christophe  and  Petion. 

33.  Petiofi  died  in  1818,  and  was  succeeded  by  Boyer,  who  after  the 
death  of  Christophe  in  1820,  and  the  adhesion  of  the  Spanish  colony 
in  1821,  became  President  of  the  whole  island. 

34.  |n  1825,  the  French  acknowledged  the  independence  of  Hayti. 

35.  The  present  form  of  gOTemment  is  republican ;  the  Executive 
power  being  vested  in  a  President  for  life,  and  the  Legislative  in  a 
^Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

36.  The  subject  of  education  has  received  considerable  attention 
irom  the  government.  There  is  a  college  at  Cape  Haytien,  and  schools 
Are  established  throughout  the  island.  The  established  religion  is  the 
Homan  Catholic.  The  French  language  prevails,  except  in  the  Spanish 
colony,  and  the  code  of  laws  is  similar  to  that  of  France. 

37.  Jamaica  is  the  largest  and  most  valuable  of  the  British  West  India 
Islands,  being  of  an  oval  form,  170  miles  in  length  by  60  in  breadth. 

38.  This  island  possesses  a  fertile  soil,  producing  «ti^ar,  coffee,  coeofi, 
jfrimeniOt  indigo,  ganger,  and  dye-woods.  It  is  intersected  by  a  lofty  ridge 
called  the.^iu0  Mounimns,  the  highest  of  which  have  an  elevation  of 
over  7,000  feet.  From  these  mountains  descend  numerous  rt'oers. 

39.  It  is  divided  into  three  Counties :  Middlesex,  Surry,  and  Com^ 
'wall.  Kingston  is  the  principal  commercial  town,  and  has  a  good  har- 
bour. Population,  30,000.  St.  Jago  db  la  Vboa,  (or  Spanish  Tbton,) 
is  the  seat  of  govemntient,  and  contains  5,000  inhabitants.  Port  Soyal 
'mrBB  formerly  a  large  town,  but  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1692, 
and  by  fire. in  1772.  It  now  contains  but  a  small  population.  Mmtego 
Smfy  and,  Falmouth^  are  towns  of  considerable  trade. 

«).  Jamaica  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1494,  and  was  held  by 
the  Spaniards  until  1655,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Engtish,  under  whom 
it  has  since  remained. 

41.  In  1795,  the  Maroons,  (or  native  blacks,)  inhabiting  the  moun. 
tains,  made  several  incursions  upon  the  whites,  but  were  quelled  after 
mno  nKmths.  An  insurrection  of  the  Slaves  occurred  in  1832,  but 
they  were  soon  conquered  by  the  English. 

^.  PosTO  Rioo,  the  fourth  in  size  of  the  West  India  Islands,  is  120 
miles  lone  by  40  broad.  The  Face  of  the  Country  is  mountainous,  in. 
tervpenred  with  fertile  vaUies,  which  are  well  watered  with  rivulets  and 
springs.  The  principal  exports  are,  sugar,  rum,  ginger,  and  fruits. 
St.  Juan  is  the  capital  town,  and  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the 
island,  with  a  good  harbour.  Population,  20,000.  Foxardo  and  Pows 
are  considerable  towns. 

43.  This  island  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1493,  and  taken  by 
the  Spaniards  in  1509.  It  was  conquered  by  the  English  in  the  seven, 
teenth  century,  but  was  sOon  restored  to  the  Spaniards,  under  whom  it 
has  since  continued.  ^    . 

44.  The  Bahama  Islands  are  a  numerous  group,  and  the  most  north. 
jtxa  of  the  West  Indies.  But  few  of  them  are  important.  Nassau,  on 
the  island  of  JVeto  Providence,  is  the  chief  town,  and  seat  of  gotem^ 
mswt,  Gtutnahani,  (or  Cat  Islan^)  is  noted  as  being  the  first  place 
where  Columbus  landed  in  America,  in  1492.  He  called  it  San  Sal- 
vador. Turks  Island,  Exuma,  and  some  others  of  the  Bahamas,  are 
noted  for  the  large  quantities  of  excellent  saU  exported,  made  by  solar 
evapontiott  from  sea-water. 
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40.  The  Mfcrnr  im  the  W— t  Indies  »  ptrfoiitted  by  .Sftwit,  wmfnragof 
Africa,  or  their  deeceadants.  In  Che  British  Parliament,  an  actwa^pn— ud 
in  1883,  Bboliehin(|  SlaTerf  after  a  certain  period  in  all  the  British  Islaiids. 

40.  The  principal  Caxibbsb  Islahds  are,  Gnadalempe,  AnHguOj  St, 
Croix,  St.  Ckrittopher,  Dmnhdea,  Si.  Butiatia,  Mariegakmie,  HfyfHmtr- 
ratt  Tbrte^  Nemg,  SL  B&rtkBhmew,  Virgin  Chria,  St.  Martin,  St. 
Tkomm§9  and  AnguiUa,  called  the  Lbbwasd  Islakds  ;  Mmrtinifue,  Bar. 
6ed#if,  Grmtida,  ZHnidsd,  St.  VinDemt,  St.lMdm,  TobagOy MargmrUm^ 
and  OHrseoa,  called  the  Wimdwasd  IsLkanm. 

STATISTICAL  TABLE  OF  THE  WEST  INDIES. 


SPARBB. 

Mm*.                apmn  MiUt. 

7Vfa{P«p. 

Slower. 

CkmfFtmm. 

Cuba, 

54,000 

700,000 

956,000 

Harana. 

PertoRico, 

4,000 

900,000 

95,000 

St.  Jnan. 

Hayti^ 

do/m 

970,000 

Port  an  Prince. 

Jannioa, 

6,400 

400,000 ' 

3^,000 

Kingston. 

Barb«doe>» 

160 

100,000 

70,000 

Antigna, 

93 

40,000 

30,000 

St.  John's. 

St«  Christopheri 

70 

98,000 

19,000 

Basse  Terre. 

M««is, 

SO' 

11,000 

9,500 

Cnanestown* 

Oranada, 

110 

99^000 

95,000 

St.  George. 

St*  vinoMitPs, 

130 

98,000 

94,000 

Kingston. 

I>OBiniea, 

90 

90,000 

16,000 

Charlotte. 

Montaerrat, 

78 

8^000 

6,500 

Plymoatii. 

Tortola, 

.      90 

10,500 

9,000 

Road  Harbosr. 

Virigin  GnMrda, 

80 

8,000 

6,500 

30 

1,000 

600 

JWlPlMla, 

90 

1,500 

1,000 

Sk  Lucia^ 

935 

15,500 

11,000 

Oarenage* 

TdM^gll, 

140 

16,000 

14,000 

Scaiboroagh. 

Tnnidad, 

1,700 

41,500 

93,500 

Fdrt' of  Spain. 

The  Balttmas," 

5,500 

15,500 

11,000 

Nassau. 

Goadaionpe, 

675 

107,000 

90,000 

Basse  Terre-. 

Mtatiniqne, 

370 

100,000 

80,000 

St.  Pierre. 

Mariegalante, 
Dessadh, 

90 
95 

19,000 
1,000 

DUTCH. 

10,000 
600 

Grandbourg. 

Caraooa, 

600 

11,000 

6,500 

Amsterdam. 

St  Bnstatia, 

99 

15,000 

10,000 

Saba, 

18 

1,600 

1,000 

St.  Martin, 

90 

6,000 
nAimH. 

5,000 

St.  Cioix, 

100 

39,000 

97,000 

SLThouMs^ 

40 

7,000 

5,000 

St.  Thomas. 

Sti  John's^ 

40 

9,500 
sarsDESH. 

9,000 

St.  Bartholomew, 
Margarita, 

60 
360 

8,000 

VMIJBUJaUAK. 

15,000 

4,000 

Gnstavia. 
Assmnpiioa. 
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Ql^STfONS  FOR  EXAMINA^TION. 

1.  "What  Is  the  situation  and  extent  of  the  West  India  Islands? 

3.  MThy  are  th6y  so  called,  and  what  other  names  are  applied  to  theooi  f 

3.  IVhat  are  the  names  of  the  several  groups  ? 

4.  "Wliiclv  are  the  largest  and  most  important  islands  ? 

5.  'What  is  the  total  area  and  population  of  the  West  Indies  ? 

6.  "W^hat  is  the  general  face  of  the  country  in  these  islands  1 

7.  Soil  and  productions  ?    8.  Climate  ?    9.  Seasons,  and  for  what  are  they  re- 

.  markable  ?    10.  What  is  said  of  the  rivers  ? 
11.  To  whom  do  the  several  islands  belong  ?     12.  What  is  the  population  subject 

to  each  power  ?    13.  Describe  Cuba,  its  extent,  soil,  and  productions. 
14w  I>e8cribe  Havana,  and  what  subject  of  interest  is  mentioned  connected  wtth 

the  cathedral  ?    Population  ?    15.  What  other  towns  ? 

16.  'When  and  by  whoQ\^  was  Cuba  discovered,  and  by  what  nation  was  it  settled  ? 

17.  Describe  Haytl.    Its  extent  ?    18.  When  and  by  whom  was  it  discovered,  and 

"What  other  names  have  been  applied  to  it  ?  ' 

19.  Face  of  the  country  and  mountains  ? 

90.  Rivers,  soil, productions,  and  exports  ?    SI.  Commerce  ?    22.  Capital? 
S3.  'What  other  towns,  and  what  is  said  of  them  ? 

94.  W^bat  is  said  of  the  first  settlement  T    25.  What  of  the  original  inhabitants  ? 
90.  'What  events  occurred  in  the  seventeenth  century  ? 

87^,  S9.  What  occurred  after  the  insurrection  ?    30.  What  is  said  of  Dessalines  ? 
31,  39,  33.  Christophe,  Potion,  and  Boyer  ?    34.  What  event  took  place  in  1825 1 

35.  What  i»  the  present  form  of  government  I 

36.  Education,  religion,  language,  and  laws  1    37.  Describe  Jamaica. 
38.  Soil,  productions,  Mid  mountains.    30.  Divisions  and  chief  towns. 

40.  When  was  Jamaica  discovered,  and  by  whom  ?  What  nations  have  held  pos- 
session of  the  island  T    41.  What  events  occurred  in  1795  and  1832  ? 

49.  Describe  Porto  Rico,  and  relate  what  is  said  of  its  soil,  productions,  and  chief 
towns  ?  43.  When  and  by  whom  was  it  discovered,  and  what  are  the  his- 
torical events  mentioned  ? 

44.  Describe  the  Bahamas,  and  relate  what  is  said  of  the  principal  islands  of  the 

arroup? 

45.  By  whom  is  labour  performed  in  the  West  Indies,  and  what  is  said  of  slavery 

in  the  British  Island?  T 

46.  Enumerate  the  principal  Caribbee  Islands,  distinguishing  the  Leeward  from 

the  Windward  Islands. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 

What  is  the  situation  of  the  following  islands :  Cuba,  Hayti,  Jamaica,  Porto 
Rico,  Margarita,  Trinidad,  Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  Curacoa,  and  the  Bar 
hamas  ? 

Which  islands  are  nearest  to  Mexico  ?   'Which  are  nearest  to  the  United  States  ? 

*    Between  what  latitude  and  longitude  does  Cuba  he  ?  Hayti  ?  Jamaica  1 

Pomt  out  the  principal  of  the  Leeward  and  Windward  Islands.    Where  is  Hap  . 
vana  ?    Port  au  Prince  ?    Kingston  1 


SOUTH  AMERICA. 


1.  SOUTH  AMERICA,  like  Africa,  which  in  shape  it  greatly  resem. 
Mes,  is  a  vast  peninsula ;  and  might  well  be  reckoned  a  distinct  portion 
of  the  world. 

2.  It  extends  from  the  13th  degree  of  north  latitude,  to  the  54th 
degree  of  south  latitude,  not  inelu£ng  the  island  of  Terra  del  Fuego, 
It  is  about  4,500  miles  in  length,  and  3,300  in  its  greatest  breadth. 

3.  The  climate  of  South  Akebica,  from  its  being  projected  many 
degrees  fahher  south,  is  of  much  greater  variety  than  that  of  Africa: 
for,  at  Its  southern  extremity,  it  is  subject  to  au  the  rigours  of  frost, 
*>  its  scarcely  to  be  habitable. 
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4.  Tho  faee  of  thii  peninsula  also  stroaglf  contrasts  widi  that  d 
Africa^  in  being  OTerspread  with  mighty  rivers  penetrating  to  its  mos 
internal  parts,  wid  flowing  through  immense  tracts  of  verdure  and  fer- 
tility. 

5.  By  means  of  these  rivers,  the  country,  though  a  ne^w  world  tc 
Europeans,  has  been  much  more  explored  than  Africa  has  been  througfa 
a  long  series  of  ages.  Nevertheless,  there  are  many  very  extensive 
districts  which  are  but  little  known. 

6.  The  great  natural  features  of  Soitth  America  are  its  tnajestk 
rioer*  and  lofty  mauntaitu;  among  which  are  some  of  the  largest  in 
the  world. 

7.  The  famous  ANDES  may  be  traced  through  the  whole  length  of 
« the  peninsula,  from  the  Uihmus  of  Darien  to  the  Strait  of  IdageUatu, 

following  the  western  line  of  coast,  at  the  medial  distance  of  about  100 
miles. 

8.  Its  highest  summits  are  in  Bolivia :  tHe  chief  of  them  are  Mounts 
SoRATA  and  iLLiMAiri,  whose  heights  are  computed  at  over  35,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  is  about  one-fourth  higher  than  Mmt 
Blane,  in  Savoy,  but  a  little  lower  than  the  Himhaleh  Mottntains  in  Asia. 
Chimboraxo,  in  Equator,  until  recently' was  considered  the  higbest  peak 
of  the  Andes.  Its  height  is  21,400  feet.  Although  in  the  Torrid  Zone, 
Chimborazo  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  at  2,400  feet  below  ita 
summit. 

9.  The  chief  rivers  of  South  America  are  the  Amazon,  or  Msranon, 
the  most  extensive  on  the  globe ;  the  Orinoco ;  the  Toeaniin,  or  Bio 
Grande;  the  Magdalena;  the  Parana;  Paraguay;  Urugumy;  and  La 
Plata. 

10.  The  Amazon  issues  from  the  Andes,  in  Peru,  and  after  a  wind. 
ing  course  of  4,500  miles,  falls  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  under  the 
Equinoctial  line. 

11.  It  receives  in  its  course  more  than  300  rivers,  of  very  consider- 
able extent,  many  of  which  are  larger  than  the  Danube,  It  is  said 
that  its  depth  exceeds  thirty  fathoms  for  more  than  1,500  miles  from 
its.  mouth. 

12.  The  Rio  ds  la  Plata,  the  second  in  rank,  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  three  great  rivers  of  Paraguay^  Uruguay,  and  Parana. 
This  noble  river  falls  into  the  Ocean  vnth  such  impetuosity,  that  it  re- 
tains its  freshness  for  many  miles. 

13.  The  Orinoco  rises  in  the  Ande*,  and  after  running  a  nordi-east- 
erly  course  about  2,260  miles,  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  at  nine  de- 
grees  north  latitude.  The  St.  Francis  runs  through  Brazil,  and  enters 
the  Atlantlic  at  eleven  degrees  south  latitude. 

14.  Spain,  till  lately,  was  in  possession  of  the  whole  of  South 
America,  with  the  exception  of  Brazil,  and  the  OuianoM.  The  Spmish 
parts  are  now  raised  into  Independent  Republics ;  Brazil  into  an  Em- 
pire. 

15.  South  Ahsriua  now  comprehends  the  Republics  of  New  Gra- 
nada, Venezuela,  Equator,  Peru,  Bolima,  Chile  or  CkUi,  Uruguay,  and 
the  Argentine  EepuiUe;  the  empire  of  Brazil;  the  state  of  Paraguay; 
the  colonies  of  Ouiana;  and  the  extensive  Indian  cotmtries  of  Psto. 
gonia,  Slc, 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 
I.  I>e8cribe  South  America.    2.  What  is  its  extent,  length,  and  breadth  ? 
3.  Climate  ?    4.  Face  of  the  country  ? 

5.  Has  South  America  been  much  explored  ? 

6.  W^hat  are  the  rreat  natural  features  of  South  America  ? 

7.  Mountains?    8.  Their  highest  summits  ?    0.  What  are  the  principal  Riven  I 
10 f    11.    Describe  the  Amazon.       12.   Rio  De  La  Plata.       13.  Orinoco  and  St. 

Prancis. 

14.  To  what  power  did  the  greater  part  of  South  America  formerly  belong? 

15.  "What  are  its  present  divisions  ? 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 
How  are  the  different  countries  of  South  America  bounded,  viz. :  New  Granada, 

Venezuela,  Equator,  Guiana,  Brazil,  Peru,  Bolivia,  ChiJi,  Paraguay,  Argentina 

Republic,  (or  United  Provinces  of  La  Plata,)  Monte  Video,  (or  Uruguay,)  and 

Patagonia  ? 
Wliat  IS  the  course  of  Ihe  following  rivers :  Amazon,  Z«a  Plata,  Paraguav, 

Parana,  Uruguay,  Apnrimac,  Orinoco,  and  Magdalena  ?    What  is  the  latitude 

of  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  Orinoco,  and  La  Plata  ? 
Where  are  the  Andes  Mountains      Through  what  countries  do  they  extend  T 

What  ocean  washes  the  eastern  shores  of  South  America  ?    What  oceans  on 

the  south  and  west  ?    What  islands  on  the  south  ? 
Where  is  the  Strait  of  Magellan  ?    What  is  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  Cap6 

Horn  I    What  is  the  most  eastern  cape  ?    The  most  western  ?    Northern  ? 

What  bays  on  the  western  coast  ^    What  bays  on  the  Atlantic  i 


COLOMBIA. 

1.  The  Republic  of  Colombia,  as  it  recently  existed,  was  composed 
of  those  districts  in  the  north-western  part  of  South  America  formerly 
known  under  the  names  of  Terra  Ftrma^  New  Granada,  and  Quito;  and 
^hile  subject  to  Spanish  dominion,  embraced  the  Captain-Generalship 
of  Venezuela,  or  Caraccaa,  and  the  Vice-Royalty  of  New  Granada,  in- 
cluding Quito,  in  the  south,  and  the  provinces  of  Panama  andVeraguOf 
on  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  It  is  now  divided  into  the  three  Republica 
of  New  Granada,  Venezuela,  and  Equator. 

2.  Colombia  extended  on  the  Atlantic,  from  Cape  Gracios  a  -Dios, 
Along  the  whole  northern  coast  of  South  America,  to  the  River  Esse, 
qmbo;  and  on  the  Pacific,  from  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil,  to  the  Bay  of 
Panama.  On  the  north,  at  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  it  touched  Central 
America ;  on  the  south,  Peru,  Brazil,  and  Guiana,  occupying  twentf 
degrees  of  latitude. 

3.  Its  length  fronveast  to  west  was  1,300  miles,  its  breadth  from  notth 
to  south  1,200  miles,  and  its  population  in  1828  was  2,700,000. 

4.  The  northern  part  of  this  region  was  discovered  by  Columbus,  in 
1498,  and  the  whole  country  was  conquered  by  the  Spaniards  during 
the  sixteenth  century. 

5.  The  Spaniards  divided  the  country  into  the  three  governments  of 
New  Granada,  Venezuela,  and  Quito,  and  held  possession  until  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century,  when  a  revolution  commenced,  which  event- 
ually resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  in  1819, 
with  a  central  government  at  the  city  of  Bogota. 

6.  General  Miranda  was  one  of  the  first  who  made  efforts  for  the  in. 
dependence  of  Colombia.  He  commanded  an  expedition  which  landed 
on  the  coast  in  1806,  but  was  unsuccessful. 
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7.  Simgm  Bothar,  called  the  Liberator,  was  the  most  distrngniakad 
General  in  the  Colombian  senrice.  After  sereral  suceessfal  battles 
with  the  Rojraliats,  and  securing  the  independence  of  the  country,  he  i»ras 
elected  President  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  formed  principalijr  by 
his  exertions  and  influence.  In  1822,  and  the  folloi»'ing  years,  he  aided 
the  PeruTians  in  expelling  the  Royalists  from  Peru,  and  in  1824  he 
assisted  in  forming  the  Republic  of  BoliTia,  from  Upper  Pern. 

8.  Returning  to  Colombia,  Boliyar  continued  to  preside  over  the  Re- 
public, having  extraordinary  powers  conferred  upon  him,  which  he 
repeatedly  declined ;  but  finally  resigned  all  office  and  power  in  May 
1830,  and  on  the  17th  December,  of  the  same  year,  he  died  at  Cartha- 
gena. 

9.  PrcTiottS  to  the  death  of  BoUvar,  internal  dissensions  had  prevailed 
in  Colombia,  and*  in  1829  it  became  divided  into  the  three  Republics 
of  j!Veio  Granada,  Venezuela,  and  Equati/r,  which  are  the  present  divi- 
sions under  which  we  shall  describe  Colombia. 

10.  Colombia  was  divided  <into  twelve  departmenie,  subdivided  into 
prooincee  and  eantone.    The  city  of  Bogota  was  the  capital.   . 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

1.  What  districts  were  comprised  in  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  and  how  is  it  now 
diWded  ? 

S^  What  was  the  extent  of  Colombis  ?    3.  Lenfth,  breadth,  and  population  ? 

4.  When  was  this  country  discovered  and  conquered,  and  by  whom  ? 

4.  How  did  the  Spaniards  divide  the  country,  and  how  Ions  did  Mmj  retaki  pos- 
session ?    when  did  the  revolution  commence,  and  what  was  the  resvtlt? 

6.  What  General  made  the  first  efforts  for  independence  ? 

7, 8.  Relate  the  principal  events  in  the  life  of  Bolivar. 

0.  What  took  place  in  1830? 
10.  What  were  the  oivH  divisions  and  oapital  of  Colombia  T 


NEW  GRANADA. 


1.  The  Republic  of  New  Granada,  until  recently,  formed  the  north- 
western part  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  and  under  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment was  the  Vice.Royalty  of  New  Granada.  It  is  1,200  miles  in 
length  by  276  in  breadth. 

2.  New  Granada  is  divided  into  five  departments,  which  are  subdi- 
vided into  nineteen  provinces.  The  names  of  the  departments,  popu- 
lation,  and  chief  towns,  are  as  follows: 


Departments. 

PopuUauM. 

Chief  Tmtnu. 

Cunidamarca, 

371,000 

Bogota. 

Boyaca, 

-   425,000    . 

-    Tunja. 

Isthmus, 

90,000        . 

Panama. 

Magdalena, 

-   239,000    - 

.   Carthagena. 

Cauca, 

.        200,000 

Popayan. 

1,325,000 
3.  The  Face  of  the  Country  is  generally  lofty  and  bold.     The  cele. 
brated  Andee  Mountains  intersect  the  country  in  numerous  broad  and 
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«IeTated  ridges,  from  south-west  to  north.east,  with  one  branch  extend, 
ing  through  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

4.  The  Soil  is  generally  fertile,  producing  most  of  the  fruits  and 
-vegetables  common  to  tropical  climates,  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers 
affording  pasturage  for  herds  of  cattle.  The  principal  exports  are, 
coffee,  totton,  cocoa,  indigo,  tobacco,  dye  woods,  hides,  and  cattle. 
Among  the  minerals  found  in  the  mountains  are,  gold,  silver,  platina, 
«nd  precious  stones. 

5.  The  Climate  on  the  sea-coast  and  on  the  low  banks  of  rivers  is 
unhealthy,  but  in  the  interior  is  generally  mild  and  agreeable.  The 
elevated  plains,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bogota,  enjoy  a  perpetual  spring. 

6.  The  principal  Rivers  are,  the  Magdalena,  which  rises  in  the 
Andes  and  flows  north  to  the  Caribbean  Sea ;  it  receives  the  largo 
river  Cauca,  and  is  over  700  miles  long ;  the  Atrato,  also  running  north 
%o  the  same  sea ;  the  Chagres,  Varien,  and  Conception,  falling  intp  the 
Atlantic  at  the  Isthmus,  and  many  branches  of  the  Orinoco  and  Amazon 
rivers. 

7.  The  Falls  of  Tequendama,  on  the  Rio  de  Bogota,  about  15  miles 
/rom  the  city  of  Bogota,  are  described  by  Humboldt  as  the  most  pic 
^uresqu^  scene  in  the  Andes.  The  perpendicular  height  of  the  cascade 
is  574  feet.  The  chasm,  which  has  the  appearance  of  having  been 
made  by  an  earthquake,  is  bounded  by  perpendicular  walls  600  feet 
high,  and  about  300  feet  apart.  The  rockd  above  the  falls  are  at  an 
elevation  of  8,100  feet  above  the  sea. 

8.  The  Natural  Bridge  of  Pandi,  or  Iconsnxo,  on  the  road  from 
Popayan  to  Bogota,  is  a  great  cariosity.  Three  masses  of  rock  support 
«ach  other  by  forming  a  natural  arch,  the  highest  part  of  which  is  ele. 
vated  312  feet  above  the  torrent  which  flows  under  the  bridge. 

9.  The  city  of  Bosota  is  the  capital  of  New  Granada,  ami  was  the 
seat  of  goveniraent  of  the  former  Repnblic  of  Colombia.  It  is  situated 
on  a  plain,  8,730  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  a  cool  and  healthy 
climate.  The  Valley  of  Bogota  is  60  miles  long  and  90  broad,  traversed 
hy  small  rivers,  and  encompassed  by  mountains,  some  of  whieh  are 
covered  with  perpetual  snow. 

10.  Bogota  was  founded  in  1538,  by  Don  Goncalo  Ximenes  de  Que« 
xada.  It  is  a  large  city,  with  broad  and  well  paved  streets,  whidi 
cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  have  a  stream  of  water  con. 
«tant]y  flowing  through  them.  There  are  several  handsome  public 
fountains,  a  large  Cathedral,  besides  numerous  churches,  convents  and 
other  public  structures.    The  population  is  estimated  at  30,000. 

11.  Carthagena  is  a  strongly  fortified  city,  situated  on  a  bay  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  and  has  an  extensive  foreign  trade  with  the  United  States 
and  Europe;  and  an  internal  commerce  by  the  river  Magdalena.  Popu- 
lation, 18,000.  Panama  on  the  Pacific,  Porto  BeUo  on  the  Atlantic, 
Santa  Martha  on  tho  Caribbean  Sea ;  Popmfan,  Tunja,  and  Cucuta, 
in  the  interior,  are  among  the  other  towns  ofnote. 

12.  The  inhabitants  of  New  Granada  are  Creoles  of  Spanish  descent, 
Ji^dattoes,  Mestixoes,  Indians,  and  Negroes,  The  Spanish  language, 
mannera  and  customs,  generally  prevail. 

13.  The  present  form  of  government  is  Republican.  The^executive 
power  is  vested  in  a  President  and  ViccPresident,  the  Legislature  in 
a  Congress  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.    The 
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Roman  Catholic  is  die  efltablished  Religion*  Pablic  education  has  of 
late  attracted  much  attention,  jtnd  Umversitiea,  Academies  and  S<^ooIfl 
iiave  been  established. 

14.  New  Granada  was  gOTcmed  by  a  Viceroj,  under  the  Spanish 
dominion,  and  after  the  revolution  in  South  America  became  a  part  of 
the  Republic  of  Colombia,  which  was  formed  of  New  Granada,  Vene. 
saeh^  and  Quito  (now  B^uator.)  The  two  last  separated  from  New 
Granada  in  1830. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 
I.  What  territory  composes  the  RepuUic  of  New  Granada  \ 
%  What  are  the  divUimis,  cliief  towns,  and  population  ?  . 
8.  Pare  of  the  country  ?    Mountains  ?      4.  Soil  ?  Vegetable  and  mineral  prodne^ 

tionsi    ft.  Climatel    0.  Riveis? 
7, 8.  Wliat  great  natural  cariosities  ?    Describe  them. 
%  10.  What  is  tlie  Capital  ?    Describe  it.    11.  What  other  principal  towns  T 
It.  What  is  said  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  Granada  ? 
13.  Government,  religion,  and  education  ?    14.  Historical  events  ? 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 
Bound  New'  Granada.    Its  latitude  and  longitude  ?    What  islands  ne  on  the 
north?    What  Bays  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pactlie  Oceans?     Where  are  the 

Where  is  Lake  Maracaibo  ?  What  is  the  course  of  the  River  Magdalena  t 
What  rivers  flow  into  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco  ?  Where  is  Bogota?  CarUufc- 
(eoa?  Maracaibo?  Panama! 


VENEZUELA. 

1.  The  Repubuc  op  Venbiuela  formed  part  of  Colombia  until  the 
recent  revolution,  which  caused  the  separation  of  the  States  forming 

'  the  latter  Republic.    .  it  was  the  north-east  portion  of  Terra  FimuL,  or 
the  Spanish  Main,  and  was  called  by  the  Spaniards  VeneztuUkt  or 
JjitUo  Veniee,,  from  the  resemblance  the  discoverers  fancied  the  conn^.. 
try  bore  to  Venice. 

2.  Its  extent  from  east  to  west  is  750  miles,  and  from  north  to  south 
550  miles,  the  area  being  about  400,000  square  miles. 

3.  Venezuela  ia  divided  into  four  Departments,  which  are  subdivided 
into  twelve  Provinces.  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  Depart. 
m«its,  with  their  population  and  chief  towns : — 


Departmmtt. 

Population. 

Chief  Towns. 

Venezuela, 

350,000 

Caraccas. 

Zulia,     .      . 

.     162,000    . 

.     Maracaibo. 

Orinoco, 

175,000 

Gumana. 

Apure, 

-      80,000   - 

-    Varinas. 

Total,  •      767,000 
Ohs. — ^The  Island  of  Margarita  is  -included  in  the  Department  of 
Orinoco. 

'  4.  A  branch  of  the  Andes  Mountains  traverses  the  whole  country 
from  west  to  east.  The  southern  provinces  abound  in  extensive  plains 
on  the  banks  of  rivers,  which  furnish  pastures  for  numerous  herds  of 
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cattle.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountains  are  fertile  valleys,  producing  a 
variety  of  tropical  fruits  and  vegetables. 

'  5.  The  principal  agricultural  productions  are,  migar,  cotton,  tobacco, 
indigo,  cofffe,  cocoa,  maize,  dye-woodo,  and  drags.  The  minerals  are, 
gold,  silver,  copper,  and  precious  stones. 

6.  The  Climate  on  the  seacoast  is  hot  and  generally  unhealthy,  but 
in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  interior  it  is  salubrious.  Earthquakes 
a.re  frequent. 

7.  The  principal  Rivers  are  the  Orinoco  and  its  branches,  flowing 
eastward  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  the  Tucuyo,  and  other  smaller 
rivers,  flowing  north  into  the  Caribbean  Sea.  * 

8.  There  are  several  Lakes  in  Venezuela,  of  which  the  principal  is 
H^acaiho  ;  this  lake  is  150  miles  long  by  90  broad,  and  communicates 
^th  the  sea  on  the  north.  It  is  deep  and  navigable  for  large  vessels. 
On  its  north-east  border  is  ^  mine  of  mineral  pitch,  from  which  inflam- 
mable vapours  ascend  at  night,  that  serve  as  a  light  for  navigators  on 
the  lake.  The  Lake  of  Valencia  is  situated  hear  the  town  of  the  same 
name,  and  is  30  miles  in  length  by  9  in  breadth ;  it  is  fed  by  twelve  or, 
iborteen  rivulets,  and  has  no  outlet.  The  adjacent  scenery  is  pictul 
resque,  and  the  Lake  is  sprinkled  with  numerous  Islands. 

9.  The  City  of  Cabaccas  is  the  Capital  of  Venezuela,  and  occupies 
an  elevated  situation,  8  miles  from  the  sea.  It  is  a  handisome  city, 
and  regularly  built.  The  Cathedrals  and  Churches  are  magnificent. 
Caraccas  was  founded  by  Losada,  in  1567,  and  was  formerly  more 
populous  than  at  present.  An  earthquake,  in  1812,  destroyed  12,000 
of  the  inhabitants.    The  present  popidation  is  about  30,000. 

10.  La  Guaira,  or  Laguira,  is  the  seaport  of  Caraccas,  and  has  an 
extensive  commerce.  Population,  5,000.  Maraeaibo,  at  the  outlet 
of  the  lake  of  that  name,  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  -  Population, 
25,000.  Coro,  Cumana,  and  Barcelona,  are  seaports  of  some  note. 
Varinas,  Merida,  and  VaUneia,  are  large  towns  m  the  interior. 

11.  Venezuela  was  settled  by  the  Spaniards,  in  the  sixteenth  cen. 
tury.  After  1786,  it  was  styled  the  Captain-Generalship  oi  Caraccas, 
until  1810,  when  the  people  declared  themselves  independent  of  Spain, 
under  the  name  of  Venezuela.  In  1819,  Venezuela  and  New  Granada 
were  united  under  one  government,  and  called  the  Republic  of  Co- 
lombia. 

12?  In  1830,  Venezuela  separated  from  Colombia,  and  became  again 
an  Independent  Republic.     General  Paez  was  elected  President. 

13.  The  present  form  of  government  is  similar  to  that  of  New  Gra- 
nada,  the  administration  of  aflairs  being  vested  in  a  President,  Vice- 
President,  and  Congress. 

14.  The  inhabitants  are  Creoles,  of  Spanish  descent,  Mtdattoes  and 
other  mixed  races,  Indians  and  Blacks,  The  Spanish  Language,  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  Eeligion,  prevail. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

1  "What  territory  cdnstitotes  Venezuela?    8.  What  is  its  extent  f 

3.  Civil  divisions,  population,  and  chief  towns !      4.  Mountains,  face  of  the 

country,  and  soil  ?    5.  Productions,  agricnltural  and  mineral  ? 
6.  Climate  and  plienomena  ?    7.  What  are  the  principal  Rivers  ?    8.  Lukes  t 
9.  What  is  tlie  capital  city  T    Describe  it. 

R9 
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10  What  ara  th*  oth«r  vrincipml  towns?    11,  12.  When  and  hf  whom  w»s  thit 

coMnlry  Mttied  ?    What  ara  the  principal  historical  «Tenti  ? 
IS.  What  is  the  present  form  of  government  I 
14.  Inhabitants,  Lang uage,  and  Religion  ? 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 

Bound  Venezoeta.    What  Bays  and  Capes  are  on  the  north  ?     Wh^X  is  tike 

coarse  of  the  River  Orinoco  ?    Between  what  latitudeis  is  ita  mouth  ?   ^Vbera 

is  Lake  Maracaibo  ?    Lake  of  Valencia  ? 
What  towns  lie  on  the  Caribbean  Sea  r    Where  is  Caraccas  ?    Island  of  M ac^ 

garita  7    Where  are  the  principal  Mountains,  and  in  what  directioD  do  thtir 

extend  r 


,  EQUATOR. 

1.  The  RsPUBUC  of  Ek^UATOR  (which  takes  its  name  from  its  i 
tion,  lying  each  side  of  the  Equator)  was  formed  in  1830,  from  th« 
southern  Departments  of  Colombia,  when  the  dissolution  of  the  Re. 
public  of  Colombia  took  place.  Under  the  Spanish  gOTemment  it  waa 
called  the  Intendancy  of  Quito,  before  1718  attached  to  Peru,  and  sub. 
•equently  to  New  Granada. 

2.  Its  extent  from  east  to  west  is  about  900  miles,  and  ita  breadth 
from  north  to  south  500  miles,  being  divided  into  three  Departments, 
which  are  subdivided  into  eight  Provinces. 

Departmmts.                    Popdatiom.  Chief  Tomu. 

Equator,  .          355,000  .          Qxttto. 

Guayaquil,  .        -       90,000  .        .      Gusyaquil. 

Asuay,  .          175,000  •          Cuenea. 

Total,        520,000 

3.  The  Face  of  the  Country  is  generally  lofty  and  mountainous. 
The  great  chain  of  the  Andes  intersects  the  country  from  north  to 
south,  and  here  are  the  celebrated  peaks  of  ChitnborazOf  Cayambe, 
Cotopaxi,  Antiaana^  and  Piehincha,  Chimborazo  is  31,440  feet  in 
faeignt ;  Cotopaxi  and  Piehincha  are  volcanoes,  the  former  18,889  feet, 
and  the  latter  15,976  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Baron  Humboldt 
ascended  Chimborazo  to  the  height  of  19,300  feet. 

4.  The  Soil  is  very  fertile  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  banks-of  rivers, 
producing  tropical  and  other  frujts,  and  vegetables  in  abundance.  The 
exports  are  similar  to  those  of  New  Granada.  The  principal  minerals 
are,  gold,  ailver,  and  pUttina.  The  climate  is  generally,  healthy  and 
pleasant. 

5.  Numerous  branches  of  the  River  Amazon  rise  in  this  country, 
and  some  small  rivers  flow  westward  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

6.  The  City  of  Quito  is  the  Capital  of  the  Republic.  It  is  sitaated 
nearly  under  the  Equator,  about  100  miles  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on 
a  slope  of  the  Andes,  9,500  feet  above  the  sea.  It  contains  numerous 
churches,  convents,  and  other  public  buildings.  This  city  has  suffered 
much  from  earthquakee^  whicli  are  frequent.  The  present  population, 
composed  of  Whiteo,  Mestizoee,  Indians,  and  Negroes,  is  estimated 
at  70,000. 
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7.  CfuayqquU,  on  the  river  of  that  name,  is  an  important  port,  from 
its  sitoation  near  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  has  u  considerable  trac^e  with 
various  parts  of  the  world,  but  is  unhealthy,  and  subject  to  inundations. 
Population,  10,000.     Cuenea  and  Jaen  are  large  towns  in  the  interior. 

8.  The  inhabitants  are  composed  of  White*,  of  Spanish  descent, 
Jndiana  of  various  tribes,  mixed  races,  and  a  few  Negroes,  The 
Spanish  Language,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion,  prevail. 

9.  The  territory  comprised  in  Equator  was  conquered  by  the  Span. 
iards  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  under  the  name  of  the  Province  of 
Quito,  formed  part  of  the  Vice-Royalty  of  Peru,  until  1718,  when  it 
iNras  annexed  to  New  Granada.  The  inhabitants  took  part  in  the  Re* 
volution  which  severed  the  other  South  American  colonies  from  Spain, 
and  in  1819,  united  with  New  Granada  and  Venezuela  in  forming  the 
Republic  of  Colombia. 

10.  In  1830  the  people  of  ESquator  declared  themselves  independent 
of  Colombia,  and  General  Flares  was  elected  President  of  the  new  Re. 
public.    The  form  of  government  is  similar  to  that  of  New  Granada. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

1.  What  territory  forms  the  Republic  of  Equator  T    Whence  its  present  name, 

and  what  was  its  former  name  ! 
S.  What  is  its  extent  ?    Divisions  ?    Population  ?    Chief  towns  1 
S.  Face  of  the  country,  and  mountains  ? 

4.  Soil  ?    Productions,  vegetable  and  mineral  1    Climate  ?    5.  Rivers  t 
e.  What  is  the  capital  city  ?    Despribe  it.    7.  What  other  towns  ? 

8.  Inhabitants,  language,  and  religion  ? 

9.  What  are  the  principal  historical  events  ? 

10.  What  took  place  in  1890 !    What  is  the  form  of  government  ? 

QUESTIONS  ON  T^E  MAP. 
What  are  the  boundaries  of  Equator?    Between  what  latitude  and  longitude 

does  this  Republic  lie  ?    What  Gulf  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  ?    What  Rivera 

flow  west  into  the  Pacific,  and  what, is  the  courae  of  the  Amazon  and  ito 

branches  ? 
Where  is  Chimborazo  ?    Cayambe?    Pichincha?    Cotopaxi?    Where  is  Quito  f 

Guayaquil  ?    Cuenea  ?    Cape  San  Francisco  ?    Cape  de  San  Lorenzo  ? 


GUIANA,  OR  GUYANA. 


1.  GUIANA  is  an  extensive  country  of  South  America,  to  the  north, 
ward  of  Brazil,  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Atlantic  and  the 
river  Orinoco,  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  on  the  south  by  the 
rivers  Amazon  and  Negro,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Orinoco,  It  is  more 
than  1,200  miles  in  extent  from  east  to  west,  and  700  from  north  to 
south. 

2.  The  greater  part  of  the  interior  is  inhabited  only  by  savage  tribes, 
bat  the  coasts  have  been  colonized  by  the  Spaniahd6,  Portitouesi, 
French  and  Dutch  ;  hence,  this  extensive  territory  has  been  divided 
into  four  parts,  and  called  by  the  several  names  of  Spanish,  Portu- 
guese, French,  and  Dutch  Guiana,  which  exhibit  maiy  nch  plantations 
of  coffee,  cotton,  &,c.  The  greater  part  of  Dutch  Ow'ana  now  belongs 
to  Great  Britain. 
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3.  Tliat  part  contiguoiu  to  VmitiiJKiA  (fbnnerly  SpanM)  ninir  belongs 
to  that  Rapablic,  ami  its  boiipdary  oo  the  east  is  the  riTcr  Bsmequibo  r 
next  to  this,  eastward,  is  ButIsh  Guiaka,  containing  the  colonies  of 
JSsaequibo,  Demermrm^  and  Berhiee. 

4.  The  next  portion,  eastward,  is  Surhtax,  or  Dittch  Guluta,  of 
which  the  chief  town  is  Paramaribo :  the  next  is  Fxsnch  Gxtiajta,  tuxu 
taining  the  town  and  port  of  Cayenne. 

5.  Fksuch  Gutan a  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  river  Oyapoco,  which 
divides  it  from  PoRTueiiBSB  Guiana,  now  belonging  to  Brazzi^  The 
chief  town  of  the  latter  is  Ooidoe^  on  the  north  bank  of  the  AmaxoTt^ 
at  4^0  miles  from  the  sea,  where  the  tide  of  that  river  ends. 

6.  The  fi^ntier  of  Cayenne,  towards  the  sea,  extends  abont  130  miles. 
The  few  settlements  in  this  province  are  at  the  mouths  of  the  several 
rivers  which  water  it  and  produce  its  fertility. 

7.  The  island  of  Cayenne,  on  which  the  capital  is  built,  extends 
about  11  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  16  from  north  to  south ;  it  is 
separated  from  the  main  land  by  a  small  river,  which,  at  low  water,  ia 
fordable. 

8.  This  colony  was  first  settled  in  the  year  1550,  by  the  celebrated 
Admiral  de  Coligny. 

9.  The  whole  of  this  extensive  country  is  very  thinly  peopled,  par. 
ticularly  the  French  and  Portuguese  Guianas.  The  inhabitants  of  all 
descriptions,  in  the  latter  territory,  are  not  estimated  at  more  than 
36,000,  including  the  half.reclaimed  Indians ;  but  the  number  is  doubt, 
ful,  as  the  accounts  are  very  contradictory.  British  Gxhana  contains 
about  110,000 ;  Dutch  Guiana,  60,000 ;  that  which  was  formerly  called 
Spanish  Guiana,  34,000 ;  and  French  Guiana,  18,000. 

10.  ^he  only  towns  in  the  British  colony  of  Berbice  are.  Old  Am. 
sterdam,  and  Fort  Nassau,  or  New  Amsterdam,  The  former  is 
situated  about  100  miles  from  the  sea,  the  latter  near  the  sea-shore. 
The  capital  of  Demerara,  is  Stabroee,  or  Georgetown,  containing 
10,000  inhabitants. 

11.  The  climate  of  the  Guianas  is  considered  the  mildest  of  any 
tropical  coimtry  hitherto  inhabited  by  Europeans ;  and  the  province  of 
Demerara  is  considered  equal  in  fertility  to  any  in  the  world. 

12.  Guiana  abounds  in  the  finest  woods,  and  in  plants  and  fruits  of 
every  description.  The  trees,  fields,  and  plants,  are  verdant  all  the  year ; 
and  the  woods  abound  with  tigers,  buffaloes,  deer,  and  game  of  all  the 
kinds  found  in  South  America. 

13.  The  most  remarkable  object  in  this  country  is  the  Ajiazon,  the 
largest  river  in  the  world,  which  discharges  itself,  within  its  limits,  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  During  its  course  it  receives  the  waters  of  more 
than  60  large  rivers,  many  of  which  supply  as  much  water  as  is  dis- 
charged by  the  Danube  or  Wolga,  The  other  principal  Rivers  are,  the 
Orinoco,  Essequibo,  Demerara,  Berbice,  Surinam,  Maroni,  and  Oyapoco. 

14.  The  rivers  and  lakes  are  infested  with  alligators  and  serpents. 
The  banks  of  the  Amazon  are  inhabited  by  above  twenty  different  tribes 
or  nations  of  Indians,  who  are  governed  by  petty  sovereigns  or  chieffi. 

15.  Agriculture,  and  all  other  labour  in  Guiana,  is  sdmost  wholly 
performed  by  Negroes.  -  Guiana  is  generally  considered  to  have  been 
discovered  by  Columbus  in  1-498 ;  but  {t  was  but  little  known  till  visited 
by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  1595. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAIflNATIOlf. 
I.  Describe  Gviaim.    Its  boundaries  and  extent  f 
S.  How  is  it  inhabited,  and  into  what  colonies  is  it  divided  f 
1^  4.  What 'portion  is  possessed  by  each  power,  and  what  are  the  principal 

toMmsT 
A,  d.  What  is  the  extent  of  French  Guiana,  and  what  settlemeifts  ? 
7.  Describe  the  Island  of  Cayenne.    8.  When  and  by  whom  was  it  settled  T 
O.  What  is  said  of  the  population  1    10.  What  towns  are  in  the  British  colonies  1 
11.  XSlimate  and  soil  of  Guiana?    13.  Productions  and  animals  ? 
IS.  What  large  river  waters  part  of  Guiana,  and  what  is  said  of  it  ? 
14.  What  of  the  Rivers  and  Lakes  ? 

I&  By  whom  is  labour  performed  in  Guiana!    Who  discovered  the  country?   Who 
vUiteditmldOS? 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 
Bound  Guiana.    What  sea  lies  on  the  north?    Between  what  latitude  and  lon- 
gitude does  Guiana  lie?   Point  out  Cayenne  ?   Paramaribo?   Demerara River? 
Cape  Orange  ?    What  mountains  on  the  South  ? 


PERU. 

1.  The  name  of  this  country  has  been  so  long  associated  with  the 
idea  of  prodigious  wealth,  that  it  has  created  an  interest  Yery  fiur  be. 
ytmd  its  real  importance. 

9.  Peru  has  an  extent  of  seacoast  of  about  1,S00  miles.  It  is  240 
miles  in  breadth,  from  east  to  west. 

3.  This  country  was  first  discovered  by  Balboa  in  1513;  attacked 
by  Pizarro  and  Almagro  in  15S5,  and  conquered  by  them  in  1531. 

4.  When  Peru  was  first  subjected  to  the  Court  of  Spain,  it  was  the 
largest  of  any  of  the  governments  founded  in  America.  The  Span, 
iaros  have  since  greatly  reduced  it,  in  order  to  give  such  extension  to 
other  provinces  as  should  entitle  them  to  the  rank  of  Vice.Royalties. 

5.  The  province  of  Quito  was  separated  from  Peru  in  1718,  and 
added  to  the  government  of  New  Granada^  which  is  now  included  in 
the  Republic  of  Colombia, 

6.  When  the  Court  of  Madrid  had  resolved  on  erecting  the  province 
of  BuBROS  Atu»  into  a  Vice.Royalty,  in  1778,  the  province  of  Potest, 
the  district  surrounding  it,  the  cities  of  La  Pazt  La  Plata^  and  the 
fertile  district  of  Cochabamba,  were  separated  from  Peru  to  form  a  part 
of  the  newly.erected  government. 

7.  Peru  is,  throughout  its  whole  length,  intersected  by  the  Andee 
and  their  CordilleraOi  or  branches,  and  here  are  to  be  seen  some  of 
their  highest  summits,  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The  eastern  part 
is,  however,  flat,  and  consists  of  vast  Pampae  or  Plains,  occupied 
aolely  by  the  Indians. 

8.  The  climate  is  also  singular.  It  varies  according  to  the  height 
and  local  circumatances  of  the  country.  Along  the  coast  a  mist  pre. 
vails,  and  the  sun  is  seldom  seen  to  shme  during  more  than  six  months 
of  the  year.  Rain  is  here  almost  unknown,  but  towards  the  mountains 
it  is  frequent. 

9.  This  country  is  considered  very  healthy*  The  winter  seldom 
exceeds  two  mouths  in  the  year ;  and  in  the  greatest  heat  in  summer, 
the  inhabitants  need  only  pass  out  of  the  snn  into  the  shade,  to  enjoy 
the  temperate  zone,    Barthquakes,  which  are  so  rare  in  ether  eoun. 
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tiMs,  are  here  Tery  eommoB,  end  there  are  few  places  which  do  mat 
present  dreadful  moDnmeiits  of  these  terrible  commkions. 

10.  The  populatian  of  Pern,  in  1828,  amomited  to  1,736,923.  The 
capital  is  Lima,  containing  70,000  inhabitants.  The  other  ffrindpal 
towns  are,  (^mhds,  Ommmamgu,  Jbrequipa^  and  TVuxUls,  (prooooneed 
TVniills.)    The  chief  port  is  CaUao,    Payta  is  a  harbour  for  whale 


11.  I<MA  is  a  large  and  popnloos  city,  and  very  wealthy.  It  is  built 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rimac,  d>ont  seven  miles  from  the  sea,  and  is  sor. 
rounded  by  brick  walls.  It  was  founded  in  1534  by  Pizasro,  the  con. 
queror  of  Peru,  who  was  assassinated  here  in  1541.  It  was  takm 
from  the  Spaniards,  by  Greneral  San  Martin  and  Lord  Cochrane,  in  1821. 

12.  CsUiso,  the  port  of  Uma^  which  is  about  seven  miles  distant, 
has  suffered  greatly  by  earthquakes.  In  1747,  the  whole  town  was 
submersed  in  the  Ocean,  and  out  of  about  4,000  inhabitants,  only  one 
waa  saved  to  report  this  dreadful  calamity,  and  be  escaped  in  a  manner 
the  most  extraordinary.* 

13.  Cuxeo,  the  most  ancient  city  of  Peru,  was  long  the  capital  of  the 
INGAS,  the  Emperors  of  Peru,  before  the  Spaniards  visited  this  pan 
of  tike  Globe.  Abnagro,  who  bad  accompanied  Pixarro  in  his  con. 
quest,  was  executed  here  by  his  orders  in  1538. 

14.  Peru  is  mostly  celebrated  for  its  mines  of  gold  and  silver.  Its 
chief  exports  are,  gold,  silver,  wine,  brandy,  sugar,  and  the  Peruvian, 
or  Jesuit's  bark. 

15.  Oht, — The  Peruvian  Barii  was  first  prescribed  and  recommended 
in  England,  by  that  celebrated  naturalist.  Sir  Hars  Sloans. 

16.  Peru,  at  the  arrival  of  the  SpaoKugrda^  formed  a  regular  and  pow. 
erfttl  empire.  Its  conquest  by  Pizarro  is  one  of  the  principal  features 
in  tiie  history  of  America. 

17.  Before  its  conquest  by  the  Spaniards,  this  country  was  governed 
by  sovereigns,  called  INGAS,  and  the  inhabitants  were  found  to  be 
much  more  advanced  in  civilization,  than  the  natives  of  any  other  part 
of  America. 

18.  The  Incas  are  supposed  to  have  commenced  their  reign  in  the 
12th  century.  The  first  of  these  monarchs  was  Makco  Gatac,  who 
declared  that  himself  and  sister  were  children  of  the  Sun. 

19.  He  built  the  Tsmfls  of  the  Sun  at  Ouzco,  his  capital,  the  ruins 
of  which  still  remain.  The  Sun  is  the  great  object  of  adoration  by  the 
natives  of  this  country. 

20.  Obs, — Although  the  Peruvians  had  made  greater  advances  in 
civilization  than  any  of  their  neighbours,  they  were  still  vastly  inferior 
to  the  polished  nations  of  the  Old  Would.  They  were  totally  unac- 
quainted with  the  useful  metals,  and  had  tamed  but  very  few  of  their 
animals. 

21.  Peru  was  governed  by  a  Viceroy  under  the  King  of  Spain,  from 
the  conquest  until  the  Revolution  in  the  present  century.    It  waa  de. 

*  This  man,  who  happened  to  be  on  a  fort  which  overlooked  the  hariMiur,  p«^ 
ceived  the  inhabitants  running  from  their  houses  in  the  utmost  terror  and  confu- 
sion :  when  the  sea  began  to  roll  mountains  high,  and  in  an  instant,  the  whole 
town  and  its  inhabitants  were  buried  in  its  dark  bosom,  immediately,  «a  wn 
jilml ;  but  the  same  ware  which  destroyed  the  town,  and  all  its  shipping,  drove 
a  boat  to  the  place  where  the  man  stood,  into  which  he  threw  himseu,  and  thes 
miraculously  saved  firom  destruction. 
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clared  mn  Indepeiidem  Republic  in  1881,  and  the  last  battle  with  the 
Royalists  was  at  Ayacuehoy  December  9,  1834,  in  which  die  Patriots 
^w^eire  victorious.  The  liberating  army  was  composed  of  Colombians 
aii4  Peruvians,  under  General  Sucre. 

22.  The  present  form  of  government  is  a  Federal  Bepublie,  similar 
to  that  of  the  United  States. 

23.  The  inhabitants  of  Peru  are  Creoles,  of  Spanish  descent,  some 
tribes  of  Indiana,  and  mixed  races.  The  Spanish  language  b  spoken, 
and  the  Religion  is  Roman  Catholic. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

1.  What  is  said  of  Peru  ?    2.  How  is  it  bounded,  and  what  is  its  extent  ? 
3.  When  and  by  whom  was  it  discovered  and  conquered  ? 
4^  5,  6.  What  changes  took  place  under  the  Spaniards  ? 

7.  Describe  the  face  of  the  country.    Mountains.    By  whom  are  the  plains  oc- 
cupied ?    8,  9.  What  is  said  of  the  climate  and  phenomena  ? 
10.  Popolation  ?    Capital  and  other  chief  towns  ? 
U*-I>escribe  Lima.    12.  Callao.    13.  Cuzco.    14.  What  is  said  of  the  mines  and 

exports  ? 
15.  By  whom  was  the  Peruvian  Bark  first  recommended  in  England  1 
10.  In  what  state  were  the  inhabitants  of  Peru  on  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  T 
How  were  they^go vemed  ? 

17.  When  did  the  Incas  commence  their  reign  over  Peru  ? 

18.  Who  was  the  first  Inca  \    19.  What  noted  building  did  he  erect  ?    What  was 

the  worship  of  the  ancient  Peruvians  ? 
5K>.  What  was  their  knowledge  of  the  arts  t    21.  How  was  Peru  governed  under 

the  Spaniards,  when  did  it  become  independent,  and  what  celebrated  battle 

-was  fought  ? 
S3.  Government?    23.  Inhabitants,  language,  and  religion? 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 

Bound  Peru  ?  Between  what  latitude  and  longitude  does  it  lie  ?  What  is  the 
course  of  the  mountains  ?  What  rivers  rise  in  Peru  ?  What  towns  are  on 
the  Pacific  Ocean  ?  What  gulf  on  the  north  ?  Where  is  Lima  ?  Cuzco  ?  Callao  ? 


BOLIVIA. 

1.  The  Republic  of  Bolivia,  or  Upper  Peru,  was  erected  into  an  in- 
dependent state,  by  a  declaration  of  the  citizens,  August  5,  1825,  and 
named  in  honour  of  the  South  American  liberator,  Bolivar,  The  dis- 
trict  formerly  belonged  to  Peru,  but  was  detached  from  that  country 
in  1778,  and  annexed  to  the  Viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres% 

2.  Its  greatest  length  is  1,140  miles,  and  its  breadth  about  600  miles. 
It  is  divided  into  seven  departments,  namely :  Charcae,  Cochabamba, 
Moxoa,  Chiquito9,  Santa  Cruzj  La  Paz,  and  Potosi,  The  population 
is  estimated  at  1,300,000. 

3.  A  great  proportion  of  Bolivia  is  mountainous,  and  here  are  found 
the  highest  peaks  of  the  Andes,  namely,  Sorata  and  Illimani.  These 
are  situated  in  the  province  of  La  Paz,  Sorata  being  25,400  feet,  and 
nUmani  24,250  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  They  are  covered 
with  perpetual  snow. 

4.  The  Soil,  Productiono,  and  Climate  of  this  couatry,  are  similar  to 
those  of  Peru. 
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5.  The  priacipal  JZSMrt  which  rise  in  Bolivia,  uc  bnmnhmm  off  As 
Amaxon  and  La  Plata ;  aome  amall  liTen  flow  into  the  Pafeific 

6.  The  Lake  of  Titiemem  is  celebrated  in  Peravian  hiatory,  and  ii 
eituated  in  the  province  of  Loa  Chareaa,  about  12,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  aea.  It  is  150  miles  long  by  50  broad,  and  ten  or  twelve 
rivers  fall  into  it,  although  it  has  no  visible  outlet.  Manco  Capac,  the 
firat  of  the  Incaa,  had  hia  Mrly  abode  on  its  banks,  and  into  its  waten 
many  of  the  treasures  of  the  Incas  were  thrown,  on  the  approach  of  thff 
Spaniards.  There  was  formerly  a  Temple,  dedicated  to  the  Son,  on 
an  island  in  this  lake. 

7.  Bolivia  is  celebrated  for  its  silver  mines,  among  which  is  tbt 
famous  mine  of  Pofoat,  situated  in  a  mountain,  in  the  province  of  the 
same  name.  It  was  discovered  in  1545,  by  a  Peruvian  named  Hualpu, 
who,  in  pursuing  goats,  grasped  a  bush,  the  roots  of  which  giving 
way,  disclosed  to  his  view  an  immense  vein  of  silver.  The  mountain 
is  now  almost  entirely  excavated,  and  is  perforated  with  more  than  300 
pits.  The  mine  is  worked  by  Indians,  and  is  estimated  to  have  pro- 
duced, from  the  year  1545  to  1B03,  silver  to  the  amount  of  1,476 
millions  of  dollars. 

8.  The  principal  eomnurce  of  Bolivia  consists  in  the  export  of  grain 
to  Peru,  but  the  roads  are  had.  The  only  port  of  the  Republic  is  the 
small  harbour  of  Cobija,  on  the  Pacific. 

9.  Chuquisaca  is  the  Capital  of  Botivia,  and  is  also  called  La  Plata. 
It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Los  Gharcas,  which 
territory  comprehendea  the  south-east  of  Peru.  It  lies  in  a  valley, 
watered  by  a  branch  of  the  river  Pilconiayo,  and  contains  about  20,000 
inhabitants.  It  is  the  neatest,  mos^cheerfuI  and  respectable  place,  on 
the  road  from  Lima  to  Buenos  Ayres. 

10.  PotoHt  at  the  base  of  the  celebrated  mountain  of  the  same  name, 
was  once  the  most  populous  city  of  South  America,  but  has  declined, 
and  now  contains  only  12,000  inhabitants.  La  Paz,  near  the  moun. 
tain  Illimaniy  (one  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Andes,)  is  remarkable 
for  its  situation,  in  a  deep  narrow  ravine,  which  quite  conceals  it  from 
the  view  of  the  traveller,  until  he  arrives  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice 
above.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  contains  over  20,000 
inhabitants.  Oropiza  is  the  capital  of  the  rich  and  fertile  district  of 
Gochabamba.  It  lies  in  a  valley,  near  the  source  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
89  miles  north-west  of  Chuquisaca,  and  contains  17,000  inhabitants. 
Gold  is  found  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  town  has  a  trade  in  grain,  fruits, 
and  vegetables.  The  other  Towhs  of  note  are,  Oruro,  SUatieOt  and 
Tup\8a, 

11.  The  people  of  Bolivia  are  similar  in  their  habits,  manners  and 
customs,  to  those  of  Peru.  The  established  Religion  is  the  Sanutm 
Catholic,  There  are  several  warlike  tribes  of  Indians  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Republic,  among  which  are  the  CIdquiUiS, 

12.  The  form  of  government  is  republican,  the  principal  featores  of 
which  are,  a  President  elected  for  life,  a  Council  of  Cen8or8,*and  a 
Legislature  consisting  of  three  branches. 

13.  The  early  history  of  Bolivia  is  connected  with  that  of  Pern,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  both  countries  participated  in  the  struggle  with  Spain 
for  independence.  Bolivia  was  declared  an  Independent  Republic  in 
1825,  and  the  present  Constitution  was  adopted  in  18^6. 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATIOIC 

1.  Whan  wu  Bolivia  declared  independent,  mod  from  wteaoe  is  itm  ■■■»  de- 
rived?    TV>  what  goveniment  did  it  fonneily  beloog,  aad  wkea  was  it 
detached  ? 
S.  What  is  its  length,  breadth,  divisions,  and  popolatimi  T 
3.  Face  of  the  country  ?    Mountains  ?    4.  Soil,  prodoctioos,  aad  diantet 
5.  Riy^rs  ?    6.  What^celebrated  Lake,  and  what  is  said  of  it  ? 

7.  What  mines  abound  in  Bolivia?    Describe  the  most  funoos  one. 

8.  What  is  the  principal  commerce,  and  what  ports  aie  there? 

9.  What  is  the  capital  city !    Describe  it. 

IOl  Describe  the  other  principal  towns  and  cities. 

11.  What  is  said  of  the  people  of  Bolivia  ?    Beligion  ?    Indians  ? 

JS.  Government  and  principal  features  ?    13.  History  ? 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 
Bomd  Bolivia.    Between  what  latitude  and  lonptude  dpes  it  Ua  7    Wkaftislfee 

course  of  the  principal  rivers  ?    What  rivers  ran  into  the  La  Plata  ?    Whet 

into  the  Amaaon  ? 
Where  is  Lake  Titicaca?     Where  is  Mount  Dlimani?     Sonta?    Where  Is 

Chuquisaca?    Fotosif    La  Paz?    Cobija? 


BRAZIL. 

1.  The  EMPIRE  OF  BRAZIL  is  a  ecrantry  of  vast  extent,  aid  m 
greatly  celebrated  forats  fertility  and  beauty.  It  extende  about  3,300 
miles  from  north  to  south,  and  nearly  2,000  from  east  to  west.  ^ 

2.  This  vast  region  comprehends  abont  two-fftha  of  the  wliole  of 
South  America,  or  an  extent  of  territory  eight  time*  greater  than  Frtmee, 
or  a  surface  more  considerable  than  that  occupied  by  Spain,  PmrtmgmL, 
Germany^  France^  Holland,  Belgiutn,  and  Emgland  together. 

3.  Its  population,  however,  is  very  inadeqate  to  its  extent,  being 
estimated  at  only  four  milliotu,  and  these  are  chiefly  confined  to  the 
coasts  and  the  mining  districts ;  excluding  nnmerous  tribes  of  ImduatM, 
of  whom  very  little  is  known. 

4.  Viewed  fmm  the  sea,  Bkaxh.  appears,  on  its  first  aspect,  moan, 
tainous,  rough,  and  uneqaal ;  but,  on  a  nearer  approach,  no  prospect 
can  be  more  picturesque  and  agreeable  than  that  which  it  presents,  its 
enunences  being  covered  with  magnificent  woods,  and  its  valleys  with 
eternal  green. 

5.  The  interior  of  the  country,  for  the  most  part,  is  one  vast  forest, 
except  that  in  the  centre  is  the  vast  sandy  plain  of  Camtos  Paxbxis, 
which  extends  more  than  300  miles  east  and  west. 

6.  This  immense  plain  rises  towards  the  centre  into  chains  of  moon, 
tains,  which  are  generally  considered  the  highest  in  Brazil,  and  extend 
over  a  space  of  more  than  600  square  miles. 

7.  Obt* — The  roads  in  the  interior  of  Brazil  are  in  general  very  in. 
different ;  hence  the  common  mode  of  travelling  in  this  com^try  is  by 
mules. 

8.  It  is  from  this  mountainous  district,  and  the  eastern  declivity  of  the 
Andes,  that  all  those  rivers  proceed,  which  finally  pour  their  tributary 
waters  into  the  Amazon,  or  Maranon,  the  La  Plata,  and  the  Southern. 
Atlantic.  Even  these  tributary  streams  have  a  course  of  about  1,500 
miles  each. 

9.  Bkaxq.  is  watered  by  a  profusion  of  great  rivers;  the  largest 
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whereof  ie  the  Ammxon,  er  iKmnwn,  which,  liamg  in  Ptrut  enteiv 
the  BnaUian  territory  by  the  aouth-west. 

10.  The  Ammxmi  ie  increeeed  by  the  accession  of  the  Ri^  Negrm^ 
the  JUe  Madeira^  or  i7teer  •/  Foretta,  the  IhpayoBt  the  CkingUt  the 
TbeeiiliM,  and  the  Araruaif, 

11.  The  i?io  Ntgv  nas  its  source  in  the  eastern  decliyity  of  the 
Andes,  and  from  its  great  inundations  has  been  compared  to  a  sea  x^f 
fresh  waters. 

19.  The  Rio  Madeira  and  the  Daomfot  take  their  rise  in  the  centra! 
mountains  of  Brazil,  The  former  har  a  course  of  about  3,000  miles 
before  it  joins  the  Amagon  ;  that  of  the  latter  is  900.  The  ItU>  R-au- 
Cisco  has  a  N.  N.  E.  course  of  about  1,000  miles,  and  falls  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  as  does  also  the  Rio  Paraiba,  which  runs  from  sooth 
to  north  700  miles. 

13.  The  Chingu  descends  from  the  ridges  of  Matto-Gbosscs  a  pro. 
▼ince  in  the  western  part  of  BraziL  This  province  is  intersected  by 
what  is  called  the  main  ridge  of  the  Brazilian  Andes.  It  is  this  ndjge 
which  separates  the  rivers  that  run  southward  to  the  La  Pi^ta,  from 
those  that  run  in  an  opposite  direction  to  join  the  Amazon. 

14.  The  Chingu  has  a  course  of  about  1,200  miles,  in  which  it  is 
interrupted  by  several  cataracts.  Its  banks  are  covered  with  impene- 
trable forests,  inhabited  by  tribes  of  warlike  and  independent  savages. 

15.  Many  of  the  rivers,  near  their  sourcee,  abound. in  gold;  a»i  it 
was  in  search  of  this  precious  article,  that  the  province  of  MaUo-Groaom 
wat  first  visited  by  ^e  Postu&uese,  and  that  settlements  were  after- 
wards established.    The  country  is  very  fertile,  but  little  known. 

IG.  The  great  river  Tocantino  takes  its  rise  in  the  province  of  Cfcyaz^ 
in  about  iat.  19^  S.  This  river  is  joined  by  the  Araguay,  in  lat  6^  S., 
which  is  nearly  equal  to  itself  in  size ;  and  the  united  stream,  after 
a  course  of  about  1,000  miles,  falls,  into  the  southern  estuary  of  the 
Amazok,  in  lat.  1^  40'  S.,  which  is  about'60  miles  west  of  the  city  of 
Para, 

17.  The  great  river  Parana  rises  in  the  province  of  Matto-Groooo, 
and,  after  a  long  and  winding  course,  unites  with  the  Paraguay^  in  lat. 
270  25'  S.,  when  both  rivers  assume  the  name  of  La  Plata. 

18.  The  river  Parana  is  noted  for  its  seven  wonderful  faUe,  which 
are  usually  called  the  Cataract  of  Parana.  The  view  of  this  cataract 
is  truly  sublime ;  the  spectator  observes  six  rainbows  rising  above  each 
other,  andthe  atmosphere  near  it  is  circumftised  with  vapour,  all  arising 
from  the  tumbling  of  the  waters  over  the  rocks  into  the  abyss  below 

19.  The  face  of  the  country  presents  every  variety  that  can  be  im. 
agined,  and  the  climate  varies  accordingly.  It  is  generally  warm,  and 
in  many  parts  sultry,  but  the  coasts  are  usually  attempered  by  a  fine 
breeze  from  the  sea.  The  only  distinction  of  seasons  is  into  dry  and 
rainy,  but  the  atmosphere  generally  is  pure  and  healthy. 

JiO.  The  fertility  and  beauty  of  the  greater  part  of  Brazil  is  won- 
derful. All  the  colonial  productions  of  the  western  hemisphere  may 
be  found  here,  with  Brazil  and  other  woods  in  great  abundance.  Cattle 
of  various  kinds  abound,  with  deer,  hares,  and  other  game,  grain,  and 
fruits. 

*21.  The  mineral  productions  are  also  numerous,  comprising  gold, 
silver,  diamonds,  emeralds,  crystals,  and  other  precious  stones. 
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^.  In  the  beda  of  almost  all  the  mors  which  ha^e  their  rise  in  the 
%nt«rioT  of  the  country,  gold  is  found  in  abundance,  and  the  nearer  the 
iBOvrce  of  the  river,  the  fioil  always  proves  to  be  the  richer  in  mineral 
^wealth ;  hence,  almost  all  the  to¥ni8  in  the  interior  of  Brasi}',  were  estab. 
iiahed  by  adventurers  in  pursuit  of  gold,  and  they  will  be  fon&d,  accord, 
^rftgly,  to  be  situated^  near  the  sources  of  the  great  rivers, 

23.  BsAziL  is  divided  into  nineteen  provinces,  and  subdivided  into 
-t?4S/ntanta«,  or  subordinate  governments.  In  the  north-west  is  the 
g>rovince  of  Rio  ^^ijn,  bombed  on  the  north  by  Guiana,  and  on  the 
"^eest  by  f^qnator.  This  province,  rulgariy  called  Amaxanim,  is  of 
]great  "extent^  and  inhabited  chiefly  by  barbarous  tribes,  who  retain  their 
^independence. 

24.  In  the  north  is  Fara ;  next  to  this,  on  the  east,  Mlaran^m  ;  then 
^MteAi,  Siamy  l^io  tSr^nde  del  NorUy  Parmka^  sfid  Pemambuco, 

'25.  On  the  w^st  is  the  vast  central  province  «f  MmtioXlrBmo^  bounded 
,  ^>n  the  east  by  ^yca,  which  is  followed  by  the  eastern  provinces  of 
^ahia^  Sergippc,  Alag9a9f  Eepirito  Sanio,  and  Minms^Ger&es. 

26.  On  the  S.  E.  of  Minas-Geraes  is  the  metropolitan  province  of 
J?/o  Janeiro,  to  the  west  of  which  is  Sao  iVrolo,  «r  <SI^  P««/,  bounded 
^y  tlie  RWcT  l^arana,  which  divides  it  from  Paraguay. 

27.  South  of  S.  Paulo  is  the  pro^rinoe  of  JRio  Xrrmiiie  do  Sul,  between 
^»vhidi  and  die  ocean  is  that  of  SanUt  CathtainM. 

28.  The  city  of  Rio  Janeiso  is  the  metropolis  and  seat  of  government.  ■ 
It  is  delightfully  situated  on  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world,  and 
contains  nearly  200,000  inhabitants. 

^.  The  second  city,  in  point  of  rank,  is  St.  Salvador,  or  Bahu, 
i0«andiiig  <«  anoMe  harbour  of  the  eoBtem  coaat,  and  containing  about 
410,060  uAdntants.  Pernambueo,  a  eommermal  port  more  to  the 
north,  contains  about  60,000.  The  other  cities  of  moat  note  are  P/nra, 
population  18,000;  St.  Louio  de  Mtarankam,  population  20,000;  Cm- 
itioy  poptdation  30,000 ;  and  VtUa  Siea,  near  viHhiefa  are  gold  mines, 
«Mpiriatien  4i,500. 

-  90.  Brazil  was  first  diseov«red  bf  Ai.VAitfiz  Cabsai^  a  Portuguese, 
In  1500,  purely  by  accident.  This  admiral  was  going  with  a  Qeet  be. 
yond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  India ;  and  dreading  the  calms  on  the 
4:oa6t  of  Africa,  he  sailed  so  far  out  to  sea,  that  he  unexpectedly  found 
fiimself  in  sight  of  unknown  land,  on  wfoiefa  a  tempest  forced  him  for 
«hclter :  when  he  took  poaaession  of  it  in  the  name  of  die  King  of 
Portugal. 

31.  Brazil,  at  the  time  of  its  discovery,  was  fiill  of  small  independent 
fiations,  who  lived  ehiafly  in  the  woods  and  forests  bordering  on  the 
rivers,  and,  for  the  most  part,  led  a  wandering  life,  like  the  other  native 
Indians  throughout  all  America.  Their  food  was  very  ample,  being 
chiefly  roots,  fish,  and  the  produce  of  the  chase. 

32.  The  present  government  is  representative,  and  a  eonstitntional 
monarchy.  The  Legislature  conslats  of  two  branches,  a  Chamber  of 
Peers  and  a  Chamber  of  Depotiea.  The  emperor  is  Don  Pedro  11^  son 
of  ths  late  emperor  Pedro  /.,  King  of  Portugal,  which  latter  thle  he 
has  renouBcecTin  favour  of  his  daughter,  Marim  Gloria,  now  legitimate 
ifueen  of  that  country. 

33^  The  religion  of  the  country  is  Roman  Catholic,  which  is  general 
Id  all  the  states  of  South  America  that  have  been  described. 
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94.  Oae  of  the  most  noted  events  in  the  recent  history  of  Braxil  is  &e 
emigration  to  its  capital  of  the  royal  family  of  Portugai.  firora  EIurope» 
on  the  19th  of  November*  1806,  who  arrived  at  Bahia  on  the  ioUowiag 
I9th  of  January. 

35.  The  royal  family  continued  to  reside  in  Brazil  until  1821,  when 
the  king  (John  VI.)  returned  to  Portugal,  leaving  his  son  Don  Pedro 
as  Regent  of  Brazil.  In  1822  the  Brazilians  declared  themselves  in. 
dependent  of  Portugal,  and  conferred  the  crown  on  Don  Pedro,  with 
the  title  of  Emperor.  In  1831  he  abdicated  the  throne,  in  favour  of 
his  son,  and  returned  to  Europe. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

1.  What  fai  the  extent  ef  Brazil  ?    S.  What  territory  doee  it  ebrnprebeiHi, 

pared  with  variotis  cooatriet  of  Europe  ? 
S.  What  is  its  population  ?    4.  What  is  the  general  aspect  of  the  country  ? 
ft,  0.  Describe  the  interior.      7.  Roads  and  travelling.     '8.  What  rivers  prooeeA 

from  the  moimtainous  districts  ? 
9, 10.  What  are  the  principal  rivers  1      11.  Describe  the  Rio  Negro.      Ml  Rao 

Madeira  and  Topayoa. 
IS.  What  ridge  separate^  the  great  rivers  running  north  and  south  ? 
H.  Describe  the  Cbingn.    15.  What  mineral  is  found  in  the  rivers  ?  What  is  said 

•     of  the  province  o(  Matto  Grosso  ? 
n.  Describe  the  river  Tocaotins.    17, 18.  The  Parana. 
10.  What  is  the  face  of  the  country  ?    Climate  ?    SO.  Soil  and  productions  1 
tl,  S.  Mmerals  T    S3— f7.  How  is  Brazil  divided  ?    What  are  the  situations  of  the 

difnrent  provinces  ? 
SB.  What  is  the  capital  city  ?  Describe  it.    20.  What  are  the  .other  principalities  t 

50.  When  was  Brazil  discovered,  in  what  manner,  and  by  whom ! 

51.  What  was  the  state  of  the  country  at  the  time  of  its  discovery  ? 
SS.  What  ia  the  present  form  of  government  ? 

8S.  Religion?    34^  39.  Principal  historical  events  T 

QiUE»TIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 

Bound  Brazil.  Between  what  latitude  and  longitude  does  it  Ke?  Hew  do  Omt 
principal  ranges  of  mountains  intersect  the  country  ?  What  are  their  names  f 
What  is  the  course  of  the  river  Amazon  ?  San  Francisco  ?  Parana  ?  Ara- 
guay  1  What  other  ri«ezs,  and  whkh  run  to  the  north  ?  Which  run  to  the 
south!  « 

Wliat  cape  is  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  Brazil!  Where  is  the  island  of  Saa 
Catharina  i  Where  is  All  Saints  Bay  ?  Where  is  Rio  Janeiro  t  Bahis,  or 
St.  Salvador!    Para?    Pernambiicol    Villa  Rica t 


ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC, 

OR, 

THE  UNITED  PROVINCES  OP  LA  PLATA. 

1.  The  Argentine  Republic,  or  the  UNrran  Psotiitces  of  La  Pulti, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  Spain,  is  the  most  extensive  of  the  whole 
of  the  new  South  American  States,  but  the  thinnest  in  population. 

2.  This  country  has  also  received  the  names  of  Buenos  Ayrea^  and 
of  Paragtiay;  the  former  name  was  given  to  it  from  its  capital,  tho 
latter  from  one  of  its  provinces,  (now  independent.) 

3.  It  now  contains  13  provinces,  viz.  Butnn  Ayres,  Santa  Fe,  Entre 
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,  dtrrietiU9f  CordatM,  San  iMit,  JNo/o,  Tuetanttn,  Santiago,  Cat- 
««,  Mendoza^  San  Jtum,  and  Salta. 

4.  It  oecvpies  an  extent  of  abont  1,500  miles  from  north  to  south, 
nd  1,000  from  east  to  west ;  but  the  population  is  estimated  at  about 

4S0O,000  only,  of  which  Bttenos  Aybes,  the  capital,  contains  at  least 
COfOOO.  Vast  tracts,  even  of  fruitful  lakd,  are  yet  uninhabited,  and 
luwwn  only  to  bands  of  rovhig  Indians. 

5.  In  the  northern  parts  the  face  of  nature  is  diversified  by  chains 
«f  mountains,  extensive  valleys,  and  numerous  streams.  The  central 
«Dd  southern  parts  are  generally  low  and  level,  and  terminate  in  vast 
fertile  plains,  called  Ae' Pampas,  which  are  so  devoid'  of  wood,  that 
«ven  a  stanted  shrub  is  seldom  seen  by  the  weary  traveller. 

€«  These  plains  present  one  uniform  expanse  of  waving  grass,  un. 
'  interrupted  by  wood  or  eminence,  for  about  900  miles. 

7.  llie  kuEuriaat  herbage  of  these  fertile  districts  affords  pasture  to 
innumerable  herds  «f  cattle,  wluch  rove  over  a  great  portion  of  South 
America,  and  which  are  principally  sought  after  by  the  Spanish  hunters 
in  their  hides,  horns,  and  fiu. 

8.  bi  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  or  the  country  bordering  on  the 
w«flt  bank  of  the  La  Rata,  the  cimiate,  although  moist,  Is  very  heal&y 
and  deUghtfid,  and  the  air  temperate  ;  hence  it  received  ^e  name  of 
Buenos  Ayrei,  or  Good  Air.  The  country  around  presents  a  most 
agreeable  appearance,  is  extremely  rich  and  fertile,  and  abounds  in 
catde,  horses,  &c. 

9.  The  g^eat  increase  of  Europefoi  horses  and  oxen,  both  in  a  wild 
mod  domestic  state.  Is  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  natural  history 
of  the  country.  They  were  first  imported  from  Europe,  from  the  year 
1590  to  1550 ;  many  of  them  are  now  in  a  wild  state^  and  thousands 
are  frequently  seen  in  a  single  herd. 

10.  The  OxsN  are  found  as  useful  to  the  colonists,  as  the  reindeer 
or  eamel  to  the  Laplanders  or  Arabs;  as  they  not  only  afford  them 
nourishment,  but  tMir  hides  are  an  important  article  in  trade ;  cups 
and  spoons  a^e  made  of  the  horns,  and  the  leather  is  converted  into 
pitchers  and  cloaks,  and  tallow  and  soap  are  obtained  from  the  fat. 

11.  The  principal  cities  of  La  Plata  are,  Buenos  Ayres,  Mendoxa, 
Cordova,  St*  Juan,  l^teuman,  St.  Jago^  and  Sante  Fe.  The  last  is 
sitaated  on  die  western  bank  of  the  Parana. 

12.  BuEHOs  Ayrbs,  situated  at  about  200  miles  frdm  the  sea,  may  be 
ooBsidered  as  the  only  port  of  the  Republic ;  yet  few  ships  can  reach  it, 
and  only  those  of  sniall  burden,  from  the  river  being  full  of  rocks  and 
shallows;  for  which  reason  large  vessels  unload  aho\i%  10  miles  from 
the  port,  and  their  cargoes  are  transferred  to  lighter  vessels,  which 
enter  the  city  by  the  Buenos  Ayres  River.    Population,  80,000. 

13.  This  city  was  founded  in  1535  by  Don  Pedro  Mendoza,  who  gave 
it  the  name  of  Buenos  Ayres,  on  account  of  the  salubrity  of  its  climate. 
It  is  seated  in  the  middle  of  a  plain,  on  the  south  <»ide  of  the  Rio  de 
Is  Plata,  or  Mif!>er  of  Silver.  It  is  regularly  built,  and  is  well  fortified ; 
has  several  squares,  and  some  handsome  churches ;  and  its  streets  are 
broad  and  well  paved,  but  its  harbour  is  greatly  exposed  to  the  wind. 

14.  The  river  La  Plata  was  named  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  from  his 
having  taken  a  considerable  booty,  in  gold  and  silver,  from  a  body  of 
JnOans,  whom  he  defeated  on  its  banks ;  and  this  imposing  title  it  has 
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•▼er  since  retained.    It  is  150  miles  wide  at  its  month  in  tiie  AUantie 
Ocean,  and  receives  the  large  rivers  Paraguay,  Paranot  and  Urugumg, 

15.  MendoxaiB  near  the  Andes  on  the  west,  nearly  on  the  paralleiof 
Bueno9  Ayrtn,  and  the  road  to  the  most  convenient  pass  to  the  moBB. 
tains  runs  through  it.    Its  population  is  about  8,000. 

16.  Cordov^.,  in  the  interior,  is  noted  for  its  mules.  This  city  was 
founded  in  1573,  by  Don  Jerom  de  Cabraea.  St.  Juan  is  noted  for  ks 
trade  in  brandy.     Tueuman  is  famous  for  its  College  and  Cathedral. 

17.  The  interior  of  the  country  is  inhabited  by  the  native  Indiama, 
who  lead  a  roving  life  like  the  Tariar9,  subsisting  chiefly  by  huntiii^ 
on  the  wild  fruits  and  honey  which  are  found  in  the  forests^  aad  on 
roots  that  grow  spontaneously. 

18.  LA  PLATA  was  first  discovered  by  the  SrANiAsns  iir  1515; 
but  they  did  not  establish  themselves  here  till  the  year  1525,  under 
Labat,  and  in  1535,  under  Mendoza,  who  founded  the  city  of  Mendoxa, 

19.  The  people  of  these  provinces  declared  themselves  independent 
of  Spain  in  1816.  Since  that  time  the  government  has  been  suln^Qt 
to  various  revolutions,  but  the  republican  form  has  been  preserved. 
There  is  a  general  executive  govenunent  residing  at  the  city  of  Buesos 
Ayres,  and  a  congress  of  representatives  from  the  several  provinces. 
Each  province  has  also  a  governor.  This  was  the  first  Republic 
formed  in  South  America,  and  its  independence  was  acknowledged 
by  the  United  States  of  America  in  1822. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 
1.  To  whom  did  the  territory  of  La  Plata,  or  the  Argentine  Republic,  formeily. 

belong  ?  What  islaid  of  its  extent  ? 
S.  Wbat  other  names  have  been  applied  to  this  country  ?  S.  Into  what  prorincet 

is  it  divided  ?    4.  What  is  its  extent  and  population  ?  Is  it  all  inhabited? 
5.  Pescribe  the  face  of  the  country.    What  are  the  Pampas  ? 
6,7.  Describe  the  Pampas.    8.  Soil  and  climate.     From  what  is  the  name  of 

Buenos  Ayres  derived  ?    9, 10.  What  is  said  of  the  horses  and  cattle  t 
11.  What  are  the  principal  cities  ?    12,  13.  Describe  Buenos  Ayres. 

14.  Why  was  the  river  L^t  Plata  so  nnmed,  and  what  is  further  said  of  it  ? 

15.  Describe  Mendoza.      16.  What  are  the  other  principal  cities  ?    For  what  are 

they  noted  ?    17.  What  is  said  of  the  Indians  ? 

18.  When  was  this  country  discovered,  and  bv  whom  ?    When  was  it  settled  ? 

19.  When  was  independence  declared,  and  what  is  said  of  the  govenunent  ? 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 
Bound  the  Argentine  Republic.    Point  out  the  different  provinces.    Between 

What  latitude  anft  longitude  does  this  country  lie  1    What  mountains  are  on 

the  west? 
What  rivers  flow  into  the  La  Plata  ?    What  other  rivers,  and  what  are  their 

different  courses  ?    Where  is  Cape  St.  Antonio  ?    Anegada  Bay  ?    Where  is 

the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  f    Mendoza?    St.  Jago  del  Estero?    ConrientesT 

Cordova  t    Santa  Fef 


PARAGUAY. 


1,  PARAGXTAY,  a  province  formerly  belonging  to  the  States  of  Xa 
Plata,  ties  between  the  rivers  Parana  and  Paraguay,  and  has  the  Bra. 
lalian  territory  on  the  east.     It  is  380  miles  in  length  by  200  in  breadth. . 

2.  It  is  at  present  considered  as  an  independent  state,  under  a  die* 
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r,  De.  Fmjukul,  and  is  said  to  contain  about  150,000  inhabitants,  wiio^ 
live  in  peace  and  seclusion  from  the  world.  Thd  capital  city  is  Ajnumf- 
caoia,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Faraguay^  1,200  miles  from  the  ocean, 
Ibtanded  in  1536.  It  contains  about  8^000  inhabitants.  ViOa  Siea, 
Ctn^^eptUm,  ItapuOf  and  New  Coirnbra,  are  the  other  principal  towns^ 

3.  The  climate  of  Paraguay  is  peculiarly  mild,  and  the  country  Ter^ 
dant.  It  abounds  in  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  and  mules.  Wheat,  maize, 
sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  many  other  vegetable  productions  are  cul. 
tivated  here,  but  especially  the  Mattie,  or  Yerba,  which  is  generally 
used  as  tea  in  all  the  adjoining  countries,  and  is,  therefore,  an  article 
of  considerable  commerce. 

4.  This  country  is  watered  by  the  large  rivers  Parana  and  Para- 
guay,  which  form  its  boundaries,  and  several  branches  of  those  rivers, 
«.U  of  which  have  their  outlet  by  the  Rio  de  La  Plata,' 

5.  In  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century,  the  Jest^ts  formed  in  Para* 
guay  one  of  thp  most  extraordinary  estabUshments  that  was  ever 
founded  in  the  world,  the  object  of  which  was  to  convert  the  savage 
Indians  into  civilized  societies ;  and  in  process  of  time,  by  a  most  won. 
deriiil  address,  they  acquired  an  absolute  dominion  over  the  greater 
part  of  them,  both  in  their  spiritual  and  temporal  affairs.  This  ceased 
of  course  with  the  suppression  of  the  order,  in  1767. 

6.  Paraguay,  having  been  attached  to  the  Spanish  Viceroyalty  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  joined  the  provinces  of  La  Plata  in  their  struggle  for 
independence  in  181 1.  After  the  establishment  of  the  Republic  of  the 
United  Provinces,  (now  ArgJentine  Republic,)  Paraguay  declared  itself 
an  independent  state.  Doctor  Francia  was  appointed  dictator,  and 
has  since  continued  to  exercise  all  the  powers  of  government.  He, 
some  years  since,  issued  a  decree  forbidding  all  intercourse  between 
jthe  people  of  Paraguay  and  those  of  other  countries. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 
1.  What  is  the  situation  of  Paraguay  ?  2.  Government  1  Population  T  Chief  towns  1 
3.  Climate?  "Soil?    Productions?    4.  Rivers? 
&.  Wtiat  is  said  of  the  Jesuits  ?    0.  Relate  the  prin<:ipal  historical  events. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 
Bound  PJuraruay.   Latitude  and  longitude  ?  What  river  is  on  the  west  ?  South  ? 
East  ?    Where  is  Assumpcion  ? 


ORIENTAL  REPUBLIC  OF  URUGUAY. 

1.  The  country  which  now  constitutes  the  Refubuc  op  Uruguay,  or 
MoNT^  Video,  was  formerly  known  as  the  Banda  Oriental,  in  the  Tice- 
royalty  of  La  Plata.  Under  the  Brazilian  government  it  has  been  called 
Cuplatinaj  or  the  Cisplaiine  Territory,  a  distinction  no  longer  main- 
tained.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants  is  unknown,  but  it  appears  to  be 
thinly  peopled,  and  the  population  is  estimated  at  only  150,000. 

2.  The  extent  from  north  to  south  is  about  500  miles,  and  from  east 
to  west  400  miles. 

3.  The  large  river  Uruguay,  which  divides  the  territory  from  the 
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Aii«itiB«  iUpabKe,  has  a  sontiierly  conne  of  about  600  mUes,  i 
•vpcisa  into  the  La  Plata.    lu  principal  branch  i»  tha  JNa  iVe^w. 
«  4.  Ita  ehiaC  towna  arat  Jlfoiite  Vid^  and  Mddonmd^ 

5.  MovTB  ViBBO,  the  capital,  ia  situated  on  the  eaaten  aide  of  a  i 
bay  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  Plata.    On  the  oppoaite  aide  of  the  i 
bM  ia  a  high  conical  moontain,  from  which  the  city  takes  it  na 
JUaatfa  Vidi  ia  handaome,  and  containa  about  16,000  inhabttaata ;  hot 
it  haa  been  greatly  injured  during  the  late  contesta  between  Brmanl  and 
Im  PImtm,    It  haa  a  good  harbour  and  an  extenaiTe  commerce. 

€.  MMonmdt  ia  a  amall  maritime  town,  80  milea  eastward  of  Mome 
Video,  with  about  1,000  inhabitants. 

7.  The  face  of  the  country  is  generally  rather  level  than  moan, 
taiaoua,  but  sulBciendy  undulated  to  be  dry  and  healthy.  The  plaina 
abound  in  herda  of  cattle,  and  the  export  of  Jddet  forma  the  principal 
commerce  of  the  country. 

8.  This  territory  waa  originally  a  Spanish  colony,  but  was  after- 
wirda  claimed  by  Pdrtugal  aa  part  of  Brazil,  and  was  tho  canse  of 
much  contention  between  Spain  and  Portugal.  It  was  taken  by  the 
latter,  and  incorporated  with  Brazil  in  1804. 

9.  The  government  of  Buenoa  Ayres,  having  become  independent 
of  Spain,  laid  siege  to  the  city  of  Monte  Video,  and  took  it  in  1814. 

10.  The  Brazilians  retook  it  in  1831,  and  to  preserve  it  from  again 
fulling  into  the  hands  of  the  government  of  Buenos  Ajrres,  declared 
it  an  independent  republic,  which  waa  confirmed  by  a  treaty  between 
Brazil  and  the  Argentine  Republie,  in  18^8. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 
1.  What  territory  forms  the  Repablic  of  Uragnay  ?    By  what  other  names  is  Ht 

known,  and  what  ia  said  of  its  population  ? 
9.  What  is  the  extent  ?    S.  What  are  the  principal  rivers  ? 
4.  Chief  towns  ?    5.  Describe  Monte  Video.    6.  Maldonado. 
7.  What  is  the  face  of  the  country  f    In  what  do  the  plains  abound,  and  what 

forms  the  principal  article  of  export  ? 
&  To  whom  did  this  territory  formerly  belong  ?    By  what  other  power  was  it 

claimed  ?    9, 10.  Relate  the  principal  historical  events. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 
Bound  the  Republic  of  Umguay.    Between  what  latitude  and  longitude  does 

it  lie  ?    What  cape  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  La  Plata  ? 
Where  is  Monte  Video  ?    Maldonado  ?    Where  are  the  lakes  Patos  and  Mirim  ? 

Where  is  the  river  Uruguay  ?    What  river  does  it  join  to  form  the  La  Plata  ? 


CHILI. 

1.  The  Rbfdblic  of  Cmii  is  comprised  in  a  long  slip  of  the  western 
coast  of  South  America,  between  the  Andes  and  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
having  the  Desert  of.Ataca$na  on  the  north,  and  Patagonia  on  the  south. 
Ita  length  is  1,300  miles,  its  mean  breadth  about  150. 

2.  The  central  part  of  this  country,  although  but  little  cultivated,  is 
considered  the  Terrestrial  Paradise  of  all  America,  as  enjoying  a  tem. 
perate  and  most  delightful  climate,  and  luxuriant  «ot7. 

3.  The  <»hief  towns  are,  St,  tago,  Valparaiso^  Coquimhoy  Conceftiotk 


CHILL  aia 

and  V^ddwia.    8t.  Luao,  the  capiUiU  was  founded  by  Vdldioiay  in  the  ^ 
year  1541.    It  contains  about  60,000  inhabitants.     Valparaim^  die  sea.  ' 
port  of  St.  lago,  from  which  it  is  distant  105  miles,  is  the  great  mart 
'Ibr  every  kind  of  merchandise  in  Chili ;  population  8,000.    'Coquimbo 
has  8,000  inhabitants,  Conception  10,000,  and  Valdivia^QWi. 

4.  Of  all  the  countries  in  America  which  the  Spaniards  have  at. 
tempted  to  subdue,  this  is  the  one  in  which  they  have  always  met  with 
the  greatest  resistance.    Its  population  is  about  800,000. 

5.  ChUi  is  watered  by  about  120  rivers,  which  have  their  sources  in 
the  Andes,  and  communicate  with  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  52  mouths ; 
the  chief  of  them  are,  the  Maule,  Biobio,  Valdivia,  Cauten,  and  Tolten. 

6.  The  Mountains  on  the  east  are  called  the  Chilian  AndeSr  among 
-which  there  are  14  volcanoes  in  a  constant- state  of  eruption,  and  a 
still  greater  number  from  which  smoke  is  occasionally  discharged* 
Some  of  the  peaks  are  20,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

7.  On  the  south-west  coast  of  Chili  are  about  50  islands,  called  the 
.Arehipelago  of  Chiloe,  some  of  which  are  inhabited,  and  contain  in 
all  d5,000  inhabitants.  The  largest  is  CAtloe,  140  miles  long  and  60 
broad.    Besides  these  are  other  islands  west  of  Chili,  among  which 

I  is  Juan  Fernandez,  famed  as  the  solitary  residence  of  Alexander 
Selkirk,  who  remained  on  the  island  four  years,  until  he  was  dis. 
covered  in  1709.  His  adventures  formed  the  basis  of  Defoe's  cele* 
brated  novel  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  The  island  of  Maaafuero,  noted  as 
tbe  resort  of  Seals,  is  22  leagues  wesi  of  Juan  Fernandez. 

8.  The  population  of  ChiU  is  composed  of  Europeans,  Creoles,  In- 
dians,  Ne^oee,  and  Mestizoes;  but  the  country  is  very  ^inly  peopled 
in  proportion  to  its  fertility.    It  is  extremely  rich  in  metallic  wealth. . 

9.  in  the  southern  part  oi  Chili,  between,  the  parallels  of  Concep. 
tion  and  Valdivia,  is  the  independent  country  of  Araucania,  or  the 
Araucanians,  a  race  of  Indians  remarkable  for  their  intelligent  and 
heroic  character,  and  who  have  never  yet  been  subjugated.  The 
territory  which  they  oceupy  is  divided  into  four  independent,  but  con. 
federated,  principalities,  each  under  its  T\tquis,  or  chief. 

10.  Their  national  affairs  of  importance  are  arranged  in  a  general 
assembly,  called  the  Aucacoyae,  or  assembly  of  Freemen,  and  they  ac. 
knowledge  a  Supreme  Being,  Uie  author  of  all  things,  whom  they  call 
Filian,  or  The  Spikit. 

11.  They  use  no  money,  but  trade  by  barter,  and  exchange  the 
'  punekos,  or  cloaks,  and  cattle  of  their  country,  witn  the  ChiUans,  for 

wine,  and  other  commodities. 

13.  The  Araucanians  are  said  to  rank  high  id  moral  character ;  they 
are  intrepid  and  patient  of  labour,  great  admirers  of  liberty,  courteous, 
and  hospitable.  But  their  good  qualities  are  sullied  by  numerous  vices, 
being  very  haughty  and  presumptuous,  and  greatly  prone  to  all  kinds 
of  drunkenness  and  debauchery. 

13.  The  Araucanians,  being  a  military  people,  have  adopted  a  suitable 
costume,  consisting  of  clothes  fitted  close  to  the  body,  and  a  mantle  of 
doth  called  punelw,  with  an  opening  in  the  middle  to  admit  the  head. 

14.  They  never  inhabit  towns,  but  dwell  in  cottages  or  hamlets,  scat, 
tared  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  or  on  plains.  Their  houses  are  simple, 
but  kept  remarkably  clean  and  neat. 

15.  Being  chiefly  employed  in  warfiire,  they  have  little  acquaint. 


fil4  CtttLI. 

Moet  vitk  tb«  tfts,  and  are  i^noFiBt  of  tlie  pniici|iks  at  coOitBie^i 
Oar  kBowMfS  of  then-  lii»t«r|  is  mry  liaitod. 

i€u  The  pAtical  dmaioiis  of  Cliili  «re  two,  naikiel7,  ^^iswcMM,  or 
/■rfg^Mrffl  CUIt,  ill  Iha  aoadi,  wUck  we  ksve  just  described,  and 
2>«ntA  CkOh  whieh  conqirelieBdi  all  Ae  tiaet  horn  the  Rio  Salado 
to  Ae  Biohio ;  and  is  drrided  into  three  lirtendancies,  namely,  Lm  Cbm- 
•Mpimm,  Qifiwfcs,  and  finftifv,  and  these  are  snbditided  into  SI 
distriett. 

IT.  Chili  was  invaded  hf  the  Spaniards,  sent  from  Pern  bj  Pizarro 
in  1540^  ander  ih»  command  of  YaldiTia*  Tlie  natiTes  defended  thei^ 
eommy  with  great  braTeiy,  and  killed  manf  of  the  Spaniards,  among 
whsai  was  VaMivia. 

16.  Ahboogh  ChiH  beeame  a  Spanish  eoloDjr,  the  natnres  wen 
never  eftetnally  sabdned,  bat  fi>^  die  most  pan  still  retain  their  free- 
domi  An  Araneanian  ambassador  constantly  resided  at  St<  la^o  daring 
the  donmnon  of  Spain. 

19.  hi  the  reeent  eoramotians  of  Spanish  America^  Cbill  had  its 
ahare*  A  rer^dotion  in  frvoor  of  the  independents  was  effected  in 
1810,  and  the  gorenmient  fell  peaceably  into  the  hands  of  the  Creoles, 
(or  desoendants  of  Boropeans.) 

90.  The  e<loBlry  was  afterwards  sal^ected  to  the  rOjraltstK  by  trooptf 
aent  fifom  Luna,  bat  the  independents  receitiiig  aid  fipom  Baenos  Ayres« 
defeated  the  royalists  at  the  battle  of  Maypa  in  1818,  and  the  country 
has  since  been  an  independent  state. 

SI.  Chili,  preyioos  to  die  revelation,  was  under  a  military  goveni. 
ment.  It  now  forms  a  Republic,  the  govenunent  of  which  is  adminis. 
tered  by  a  president  and  eeqgresa.  The  Mamtm  CutMie  is  the  pre. 
vailing  religion,  hut  others  are  tolerated.  The  SfmmUh  and  Chilese^ 
Qf  Anmdmwm  lan|;aage8,  are  spoken, 


QUESTIONS  FOR  SXAMINATION. 

1.  What  does  Chili  comprise  f    What  is  iu  extent! 
%.  What  is  said  of  4h«  cUmate  and  soil? 

3.  What  are  the  chief  lownsi    When  was  the  capital  foanded,  and  hy  whom  1 

What  is  the  principal  seaport  t     What  is  the  population  of  each  of  the 
chief  towns  I 

4.  What  is  said  of  the  conqoest  of  ChiU  by  the  Spaniards  f    What  Is  the  piesent 

pc^alation  f    5.  How  is  Chili  watered  ?    Name  the  chief  rivers. 

6.  Describe  the  mountains  and  volcanoes. 

7.  What  islands  are  on  the  coast  of  Chili  ?   Describe  them.   What  other  islands  9 

For  what  is  Juan  Fernandez  noted  ?    Masafuero  T 
&  What  people  constitute  the  population  of  ChUi  ?    What  is  the  chief  source  of 

wealth  7     9^li,  Describe  Araucaniaouid  the  bkdians  who  inhabit  it,,  their 

dreys,  mode  of  living,  and  character. 
Ml  What  are  the  political  divisions  and  subdivisions  t 
17.  When  was  Chili  invaded,  and  by  whom  ?    Bow  did  the  natives  defend  them« 

selves  ?    1&  Have  they  since  been  subdued ! 
19,  90.  Relate  the  recent  historical  events. 
SI.  What  is  said  of  the  government,  religion,  and  langusges  ? 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 
Bound  Chili  7    Between  what  latitude  and  longitude  does  it  lie  ?    What  aoua- 

tains  are  on  the  west  t    Where  is  the  island  of  Chiloe  ?    How  is  Araocania 

situated  ?    The  intendancies  of  Conception,  Santiago,  and  Coquimbo  ? 
¥n»ere  is  the  city  of  St.  lago  ?  Valparaiso  1  Conception  j  Osomo  T  Coonimhe  1   - 

What  is  the  general  course  of  the  rivers  ?    What  countries  lie  on  toe  aa^t 

of  the  Andes  7 


PATAGONIA. 

1.  FkTAScmAf  comprising  «}1  that  part  df  America  wMch  lies  south 
«»f  Im  PUUa  and  CkiUt  is  still  possessed  l>y,the  original  natives,  nor 
laas  its  interior  ever  been  explored  by  any  European. 

3.  The  PATAfloviAin  are  represented  as  savages,  and  taller  than  the 
general  race  of  mankind.  Their  complexion  is  a  dark  copper  colour, 
liULe  that  of  the  Indians  of  North  America.  They  are  remarkably 
expert  in  using  the  bow  and  arrow ;  their  clothing  consists  of  skins, 
-Mrhich  they  wear  with  the  hair  inwards.  Under  their  hereditary 
IThnenff  or  Caeiquet,  they  live  in  dnan,  or  rented  villages,  and  rove 
mbottt  in  the  manner  of  die  Araht^  or  people  of  the  Sahara^  in  Africa. 

3.  This  country  is  very  mountainous  and  barren,  and  storms  and 
earthquakes  are  very  frecpient.  It  was  ^rst  discovered  by  MageUaUt  a 
Portuguese,  in  1 590,  on  his  way  to  the  Pacific  Tshe  ostrich  is  common . 
laere ;  its  flesh  is^  eaten,  and  with  the  feathers  they  make  ornaments. 

4.  On  the  south  of  Patagonia  is  Tekxa  Dsl  Fpiso,  or  the  Lmnd  of 
.^rre,  consisting  of  several  Islands ;  they  are  said  to  take  their  name 
from  the  largest  of  them,  which  is  volcanic. 

5.  The  air  of  this  country  ia  mu^  colder  than  in  the  north,  under 
the  same  parallels  of  latitude,  which  is  imputed  to  the  topa  of  the 
^neks  that  traverse  it  being  perpemally  covered  with  snow. 

6.  The  principal  Rivbbs  of  Patagonia  fall  into  the  Atlantic,  having 
cheir  sources  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Andes,  and  generally  running 
in  a  soath.east  direction.  Among  these  are  the  Fjeii^tte,  which  falls 
into  tiie  bay  of  Anegada,  after  a  course  of  700  miles ;  the  Sio  Colorado, 
1,000  miles  in  len|^ ;  and  the  Rio  Negro,  700  miles  long.  The  Ca- 
ttutrones,  and  the  ^toer  of  Desire,  also  fall  into  the  Atlantic.  On  the 
western  coast,  the  rivers  are  numerous,  but  have  short  courses  from 
the  Andes  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

7.  In  the  mterior  are  several  Lakss,  of  considerable  size.  One 
named  tho  Otufay  WiUer,  is  a  large  inland  sea  of  salt  water,  about  50 
miles  in  length,  communicating  with  another  called  the  Skyring  Water, 
34  miles  long  and  20  wide. 

8.  The  Straiu  of  Magellan  are  a  passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  between  Patagonia  and  the  Island  of  Terra  del  Fuego. 
These  Straits  are  340  miles  in  length,  and  in  some  places  not  over 
two  miles  wide ;  but  at  the  eastern  entrance  the  breadth  is  24  miles, 
and  at  the  western  entrance  30  miles.  This  passage  was  discovered 
in  1520,  by  Maobllak,  and  several  navigators  have  since  sailed  through 
it ;  but  the  passage  being  considered  danger^ns,  vessels  now  sail 
around  Cape  Horn,  which  was  discovered  in  1616,  by  Jacob  Lb  Maibe, 
and  was  so  called  by  him  after  the  town  of  Soem  in  Holland.  The 
cape  is  on  a  small  island  south  of  Terra  del  Fuego. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

1.  What  does  Patagonia  comprise,  and  by  whom  ia  it  possessed  1 

2.  Describe  the  inhabitants.    3.  What  is  the  nature  ot  the  country  1    When  and 

by  whom  was  Patagonia  discovere^t    What  large  bird  is  common  here  ? 
4.  Where  is  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  why  so  named  1    5.  What  is  the  climate  of  this 

region  i    6.  Describe  the  livers  of  Patagonia.    7.  What  is  said  of  the  lakes  ? 
8.  Describe  the  Straits  of  Magellan.     When  and  by  whom  was  this  passage 

discovered?     When  and  by  whom  was  the  passage  around  Cape  Horn 

discovered  T    Why  so  named  ^ 
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QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 
Boond  PatagODia.    Latitude  and  longitude  of  Cape  Horn  1   Point  out  th»oo«n» 
of  the  principal  rivers.    IVhere  is  ^taten  Land  ?    Hermit  Islands  T    Tenm^M 
Pnego  I  What  Islands  on  the  west  T  What  is  the  direction  of  the  mmmtniwff  I 


ISLANDS  IN  THE  VICINITY  OF  SOtJTH  AMERICA. 

1.  In  addition  to  the  Islands  already  described  under  the  sereral 
divisions  of  &outh  America,  there  are  8om<^  Islands  and  gronps  near 
the  southern  extremity  of  this  continent,  the  principal  of  which  are  the 
following : 

3.  The  Falkland  Islands,  situated  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  the 
north-east  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  so  named  by  the  Cnglish  in 
1639,  in  honour  of  Lord  Falkland.  By  the  French  they  are  called  the 
Malouines.  The  English  claim  the  6rst  discovery,  by  Sir  Richard 
Hawkins,  in  1594.  The  possession  has  been  frequently  disputed  by 
Great  Britain  and  Spain,  but  they  are  now  held  by  the  former  power. 

3.  These  Islands  are  two  in  number,  and  each  is  about  40  miles 
square.  The  soil  is  bad,  and  the  climate  cold  and  disagreeable,  the 
shores  being  beaten  with  perpetual  storms.  They  are  frequented  by 
penguins  and  other  waterfowl,  fish  and  geaU» 

4.  The  South  Shetland  Islands  are  a  group  in  the  Southern  Ocean, 
about  six  degrees  south  of  Cape  Horn,  and  were  discovered  by  the 
English,  in  1819.  These  Islands  are  numerous ;  the  largest  are  five 
in  niimber,  and  are  mountainous,  desolate,  and  in  the  interior  covered 
with  snow.  They  are  much  visited  by  vessels  fr6m  Stonington,  and 
otlier  parts  of  the  United  States,  for  seals. .  The  fur  of  these  animals, 
obtained  here,  is  remarkably  fine.'  Near  the  Islands  are  Powsll^s 
Group  and  Palmer's  Land,  recently  discovered,  and  but  little  known. 

5.  The  Island  of  Georgia  is  of  considerable  size,  lying  to  the  north- 
east of  the  South  Shetland  Isles,  and  was  first  discovered  by  Rochen, 
a  French  navigator,  in  1675 ;  it  was  visited  by  the  Spaniardis  in  1756^ 
and -explored  by  the  English,  under  Capt.  Cook,  in  1775. 

6.  Georgia  may  be  termed  a  land  of  ice,  presenting  rocks  and  moun. 
tains  covered  with  that  substance,  while  the  valleys,  destitute  of  trees 
or  shrubs,  are  clothed  in  eternal  snow.  A  coarse  species  of  grass, 
however,  abounds,  and  the  Island  is  frequented  by  penguina  and  seals. 

7.  To  the  souUi  of  Georgia  are  some  dreary  Islands,  among  which 
are  the  Sottth  Orkneys  and  Sandwich  LaNd. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 
1.  What  is  said  respecting  Islands  in  the  Southern  Ocean? 
9.  Where  are  the  Falkland  Islands  situated,  by  whom  and  when  discovered,  and 

by  whom  possessed  ?    3.  Describe  these  Islands. 
4.  Where  are  the  South  Shetland  Iixlands,  and  when  were  they  discovered?  How 
numerous  are  they,  and  for  what  are  they  noted  ?    What  other  recent  dis- 
coveries are  there,  near  the  South  Shetland  Islands  ? 
&  Where  is  Georgia  Island  ?    When  was  it  discovered,  and  by  whom  explored  ? 
fi.  Describe  Georgia.    7.  What  Islands  have  beSYi  discovered  south  of  Georgia  ? 
QUESTIONS  ON  THB  MAP. 
In  what  latitude  and  longitude  are  the  Falkland  Islands  f    The  South  Shetlaad 
Islands?     Powell's  Group?     Palmer's  Land?     Georgia?    South  OrknAfaf 
Sandwich  Land? 


EUROPE. 

1.  EUROPE,  though  the  smallest  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  Globe, 
is  in  some  respects  the  most  interesting  and  important ;  its  inhabitants 
(-and  their  descendants  in  America)  being  considered  the  most  advanced 
in  ciirilization,  and  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  of  any  people  in  the  world. 

2.  A  great  portion  of  Europe  is  not  favourable  to  luxurious  enjoy, 
ment,  yet,  from  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  it  produces  every  necessary  of 
life,  and  its  active  commerce  supplies  what  is  denied  by  its  climate, 
and  makes  the  riches  of  most  other  nations  its  own.   ' 

3.  Europe  is  also  distinguished,  as  compared  with  Asia  and  Africa, 
for  the  excellency  of  its  governments,  and  the  equity  of  its  laws;  but 
above  all,  for  the  estiiblishment  of  the  Christian  religion  throughout 
the  Continent,  excepting  that  part  inhabited  by  the  Turkst  who  are 
disciples  of  Mahomet. 

4.  It  docs  not  contain  many  mines  of  gold,  silver,  or  precious  stones, 
neither  can  it  boast  of  its  groves  of  spices,  nor  rich  perfumes ;  but  it 
produces  grain,  fruit,  and  wine  in  abundance. 

5.  It  has  also  the  advantage  over  other  parts  of  the  world,  in  pos. 
sessixig  the  most  valuable  and  useful  animals,  without  being  annoyed 
by  wild  beasts,  drjsadful  serpents,  or  noxious  insects. 

6.  Europe  lies  between  36  and  72  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  10 
degrees  west  and  65  east  longitude  from  the  Meridian  of  Greenwich. 

7.  Its  length  from  Cape  St.  Vincent,  in  Portugal,  to  the  eastern  boun. 
dary  of  Russia,  is  about  3,409  miles ;  and  its  breadth  from  the  North 
Cape  in  Lapland,  to  Cape  Matapan  in  the  Morea,  (in  Greece,)  2,390 
miles. 

8.  Obs. — Thus,  by  giving  the  lengths  and  breadths  of  the  other  grand 
divisions,  we  form  a  comparative  view  of  the  whole.  Asia  extends  in 
length  about  4,700  miles  from  west  to  east,  and  in  breadth  from  north 
ta  south  4,380 ;  Africa  from  north  to  south  extends  4,300  miles,  and  its 
greatest  breadth,  from  west  to  east,  3,500 ;  America,  from  north  to  south, 
stretches  nearly  9,000  miles,  and  in  width  3,600. 

9.  Europe  is  bounded  on  three  sides  by  the  Sea ;  on  the  north  by  the 
Arctic,  or  Frozen  Ocean,  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic,  on  the  south  by 
the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  east  by  Asia. 

10.  Obs. — The  division  between  Europe  and  Asia  is  formed  by  an 
imaginary  line  proceeding  from  the  Island  of  Candia,  up  the  middle  of 
the  Archipelago,  through  th.e  Dardanelles,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the 
Channel  of  Constantinople,  across  the  Black  Sea,  and  Sea  of  Azof,  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Don. 

11.  Up  this  river  the  boundary  runs  for  a  considerable  distance,  and 
then  crosses  a  narrow  isthmus  to  the  river  Volga,  which  it  follows  up 

.  for  many  miles,  and  then  stretches  over  to  the  great  chain  of  Uralian 
Mountains,  running  northerly  along  their  ridge,  and  from  their  termi- 
nation, to  the  Gulf  of  Obi,  in  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

12.  The  most  important  features  to  be  noticed  in  the  description  of  a 
country  are,  the  chief  mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  (if  any)  climate,  and 

T 
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•oil,  together  with  an  account  of  its  inhabitants,  their  langnage,  Tefi- 
gion,  and  government ;  and  also  its  chief  cities,  towns,  villages,  Sce^ 
with  their  population.  These  are  described  under  the  several  ^vieioos. 

13.  Europe  is  divided  into  Emptret^  Kingdom*,  and  States^  It  conu 
prises  three  Empires,  sixteen  Kingdoms,  and  several  States. 

14.  The  Empires  are  those  of  Runia,  Austria,  and  Turkey;  the 
principal  Kingdoms  are,  Great  Britainj  France,  Spain,  Portngal,  Fnu- 
eia,  Holland,  Belgium,  Denmark,  and  Sweden  ;  those  of  less  note  ar^ 
Naples,  Hanover,  Wurtemberg,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Sardinia^  and  Greest. 

15.  Several  other  countries  have  the  name  of  Kingdoms,  but  ar» 
only  parts  of  one  Monarchy,  as  the  Kingdoms  of  Bohemia  and  Hmm- 
gary,  which  belong  to  Austria ;  the  Kingdoms  of  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
which  belong  to  England ;  and  Norway,  which  belongs  to  Sweden. 

16.  The  only  two  Republics  in  Europe  are  those  of  Switzerland  snA 
the  Ionian  Isles  :  the  latter  is  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britais. 

17.  Germany  comprises  a  great  number  of  States,  which  are  ail 
independent  of  each  other,  acknowledging  only  the  Sovereign  of  the 
Austrian  dominions,  who  is  at  the  head  of  their  confederation,  bat 
whose  power  is  merely  nominal. 

18.  Part  of  the  Italian  States  are  under  the  government  of  the  Pope, 
and  are  called  the  Ecclesiastical  States,  or  the  Papal  Dominions. 

19.  The  greater  part  of  Europe  enjoys  a  moderate  temperature, 
although  in  the  southern  part  of  i^ain,  Itqly,  and  Greece,  the  heat  is 
often  very  oppressive;  while  in  those  tracts  lying  along  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  the  cold  is  suclx  as  almost  to  forbid  all  vegetation  or  culture : 
and  such  is  the  distribution  of  soils  and  climates,  that  from  the  Baltic 
to  the  Mediterranean,  cattle,  grain,  wine,  and  oil,  present  themselvfhi 
in  regular  abundant  succession. 

20.  The  Mediterranean,  between  Europe  and  Africa,  is  the  largest 
inland  Sea  in  the  world,  and  is  also  the  most  celebrated  in  histoiy. 
It  is  2,000  miles  in  length,  by  400  in  breadth,  and  is  connected  with 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar.  The  other  principa] 
Seas  are,  the  Marmora,  Black,  Azof,  North,  Baltic,  and  White. 

21.  The  principal  Bat  is  that  of  Biscay,  on  the  Atlantic ;  and  the 
largest  Gulfs  are  those  of  Finland,  Bothnia,  and  Venice,  (or  the 
Adriatic.)  Obs, — Part  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  is  called  the  Levant, 
namely,  on  the  coast  of  Asia ;  and  that  part  between  Greece  and  Asia 
is  styled  the  Archipelago. 

22.  The  largest  Islands  belonging  to  Europe  are.  Great  Britain, 
Ireland,  and  Iceland,  in  the  Atlantic ;  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Can- 
dia,  and  the  Balearic  Isles,  in  the  Mediterranean. 

23.  The  largest  and  most  important  Rivers  are,  the  Volga,  Danube, 
Rhine,  Rhone,  Seine,  Loire,  Thames,  Don,  and  Dnieper. 

24.  The  largest  Lakes  are,  Wenerand  Wetter,  in  Sweden;  Ladoga 
and  Onega,  in  Russia ;  Geneva  and  Constance,  in  Switzerland. 

25.  The  principal  ranges  of  Mountains  are,  the  Alps,  Pyrenees,  Ap- 
penines,  Dofrqfield,  (or  Dofrine,)  Carpathian,  and  Uralian  mountains. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 
,  What  is  remarked  of  Europe  and  its  inhabitants  ?    8.  What  of  its  toil  and 
commerce  t    3, 5.  for  what  is  Europe  particularly  diatingiiished  front  oUrar 
quarters  of  the  world?    4.  In  what  is  it  inferior,  and  in  what  abundant  f 
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tk  SMween  what  latitade  and  Jongfitade  do«s  it  He  1    7.  ¥ni«it  It^the  length  and 

breadth  ?    8.  Compare  Europe  with  the  Other  divisions  of  the  earth. 
9.  Name  the  boundaries.    10,  11.  What  is  oie  boundary  line  between  Europe 

and  Asia  ? 
U.  What  are  the  most  important  natural  features  of  any  country? 
13.  Bow  is  Bwrope  divided!    14.  N«ne  its  Empires  and  Kingdoms. 

15.  What  Kingdoms  are  attached  to  other  governments  1 

16.  What  are  the  Republics?     17.  How  is  Germany  divided?     1&  What  are  tlie 

P<q^^s  dominions  ? 

19.  What  is  said  of  the  climate  and  productions  of  Europe ! 

SOL  What  is  the  lai:ge8t  Sea  in  Europe  ?  Describe  it.  Name  the  other  principal 
seas.  21.  What  large  Bay  ?  What  Gulfs  ?  What  are  parU  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean called  ? 

SS.  Principal  Islands  1    S3.  Rivers  f    24.  Lakes  f    Sft.  BfouaCaias  f 

QUESTIONS  ON  ^THE  MAP, 
Bound  Europe.    What  countries  are  in  the  north  ?    In  the  east  1    In  the  south  ? 

In  the  west  ?     In  the  centre  ?     What  islands  on  the  west  ?     In  the  Mediter 

ranean  ?    In  the  Baltic  ?    In  the  Northern  Oceaa  ? 
VHiere  are  the  Alps  ?    The  Pyrenees  ?    The  Uralian  Mountains  ?    What  bays 

are  in  the  west  ?    Where  is  Cape  Finisterre  ?    Cape  St.  Vincent  ?    Point  out 

the  course  of  the  Tolga.    Danube.    Rhine.    Rhone.    Seine. 


KINGDOM  OF  SWEDEN, 

1.  The  KiKGDOif  OP  Sweden  comprises  Sweden,  properly  so  called, 
NoKWAT,  and  Latlans. 

2.  This  4nngdoin  is  situated  in  the  North  of  Europe,  and  is  of  vast 
extent,  but  thinly  peopled ;  Sweden  containing  about  three  millions  of 
inliabitantB,  and  Norway  and  Lapland  scarcely  one  million. 

3.  Sweden  is  about  1,300  miles  in  length,  by  350  in  breadth. 

4.  Sweden,  in  general,  is  cold,  barren,  and  mountainous,  and  abounds 
with  lakes  and  torrents ;  but  has  few  navigable  rivers,  and  these  are 
froasen  up  four  or  five  months  in  the  year,  as  is  likewise  the  Baltic. 

5.  The  Kingdom  of  Sweden,  is  the  second  in  Europe  in  extent,  but 
only  the  thirteenth  in  population  and  importance.  This  country  was 
anciently  a  part  of  Sctmdinavia. 

€.  Sweden,  on  one  side,  having  rengned  her  Pomeranian  J)qminion» 
to  Prussia,  and  Finland  to  Russia,  has  accepted  Norvoay  as.  a  compen. 
sation.  ^e  is  now  governed  by  a  new  dynasty,  ^ff^ch  has  been  dis. 
tinguished  by  its  moderation,  justice,  and  liberaHty. 

7.  Sweden  formerly  consisted  of  four  great  provinces,  viz.  Sweden 
Proper,  Gothland,  Nordland,  and  Lapland,  each  of  which  was  sub. 
divided  into  districts.  But  this  division  is  abolished,  and  Sweden  is 
now  divided  into  twenty.two  districts,  called  governments. 

6.  Sweden,  in  its  appearance  and  productions,  as  well  as  climate, 
resembles  Norway,  is  very  mountainous  and  rocky,  and  in  general 
imfit  for  grain,  but  abounding  in  timber  and  various  metals,  particularly 
iron  and  copper. 

9.  In  the  northern  parts,  the  winter  is  excessively  cold  and  long, 
Irat  it  is  succeeded  by  summer  without  the  intervention  of  spring ;  this 
0ettBon  lasts  but  three  months,  when  vegetation  is  so  rapid,  that  seeds 
sre  Mwn,  grow  up,  and  arrive  at  maturity  in  that  short  period,  at  which 
lime  night  is  scarcely  known. 

10.  The  climate  ot  Sweden  and  Norway  is  extremely  healthy ;  its 
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•ffiBOts  are  poweriiiUy  seen  throaghoat  all  animated  natore,  nxmA  die 
human  race  in  particular  feel  its  benefits.  Hence  the  men  are  stoat  mad 
hardy,  and  the  ladies  distinguished  for  their  cheerful  and  florid  colour. 

11.  Sweden  is  separated  from  Norway  by  a  chain  of  lofty  mountmuu, 
called  the  Dafrmfieldj  or  Dofrine  Mountains,  Its  chief  Riyers  are  tlie 
Tomea  and  the  DaMj  and  its  largest  Lakes  the  Wener  and  the  Wetter  c 
the  former  is  100  miles  long  and  50  broad,  and  the  latter  is  nearly  as 
long,  but  narrower.  Twenty.four  rivers  fall  into  the  Wetter»  and 
only  one  issues  from  it.  Many  of  the  lakes  abound  in  fish.  They  are 
frequently  skirted  with  forests,  which  greatly  add  to  their  beauty. 

13.  Its  capital  is  SrocKiiouf,  containing  about  90,000  inhabitaots, 
with  an  excellent  harbour,  but  difficult  of  access.  This  city  is  l>iult 
on  seven  small  islands,  and  is  very  handsome.  A  stranger  must  be 
impressed  %vith  its  singular  and  romantic  scenery. 

13.  The  other  principal  cities  are  Upsal^  famous  for  its  University, 
Gottenbttrg,  and  CarUerona.  Gottenburg  contains  about  30,000,  Upsai 
5,000,  and  Carlscrona  13,000  inhabitants.  Carlscrona  is  the  statioo  of 
the  royal  navy,  and  has  a  harbour  capable  of  containing  100  ships  of 
the  line. 

14.  From  the  great  facility  of  communication  that  the  Swedes,  Nor- 
wegians, and  Laplanders  have  during  the  winter  season  of  tbe  year, 
and  the  comparative  ease  with  which  the  heaviest  commodities  can  be 
drawn  over  the  ice,  it  has  become  customary  throughout  this  country 
to  hold  all  their  great  fairs  during  the  winter,  to  which  the  peasants 
often  resort  from  a  distance  of  three  or  four  hundred  miles. 

15.  During  these  dreary  winters,  all  animated  nature,  man  excepted, 
and  those  ammals  which  he  has  domesticated,  seems  to  be  locked  op 
in  a  universal  sleep ;  but  on  the  approach  of  summer,  (for  spring  is 
almost  unknown,)  a  most  rapid  and  instantaneous  change  takes  place. 

16.  All  creation  at  once  starts,  as  from  its  slumber,  and  all  the  soli^ 
tude,  the  silence,  the  lethargy,  both  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  worlds, 
are  changed  to  a  universal  and  rapidly  increasing  motion. 

17.  The  birds  which  have  been  sojourning  in  more  genial  climes,  ok, 
lying  torpid  during  the  winter,  now  seem  to  arrive  from  all  the  regions 
of  the  earth  ;  they  populate  the  woods  and  fields,  the  fens  and  marshes, 
and  all  nature  resounds  with  one  universal  song. 

18.  Man  also  feels  the  effects  of  the  season ;  new  facilities  are  given 
to  the  supply  of  his  wants ;  his  wishes,  and  even  his  habits  are  changed. 

19.  No  longer  lingering  over  his  wood  fire,  he  labours  in  the  vales, 
or  braves  the  mountain  blast ;  his  industry  is  perpetual„and  the  nights^ 
being  equally  fine  and  clear  as  the  day,  enable  him  to  prolong  histoila 
and  his  pleasures,  either  in  agriculture  or  the  chase. 

20.  Canals  between  the  North  Sea  and  the  Lakes  Wener  and  W.et. 
ter,  unite  that  Sea  with  the  Baltic. 

21.  The  Commerce  of  Sweden  is  considerable.  Its  exports  are  iron, 
copper,  timber,  pitch,  tar,  herrings,  and  fish-oil ;  its  imports  are  grain, 
flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  sugar,  coffee,  wines,  and  silks. 

22.  The  Government  of  Sweden  is  at  present  a  limited  monarchy,  and 
its  Religion  the  Lutheran  Protestant,  under  the  Archbishop  of  Upsal, 
and  thirteen  Bishops.  The  King  now  takes  the  title  of  King  of  Sweden 
and  Norway. 

23.  The  Swedes,  in  general,  are  tall  and  robust,  sincere,  industrioiia, 
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e,  and  loyal ;  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  however,  make  the 
Mm  perform  the  most  laborious  drudgery,  for  here  the  women  go  to 
J*^*  plough,  thrash  out  the  com,  row  upon  the  water,  and  caVry  burdens. 
^g       d4.  These  people  are  chiefly  of  Gothic  origin,  and  bear  the  national 
^^  eharacter  of  frankness,  bravery,  honesty,  and  hospitality,  common  to 
jj^(  that  race.     They  have  more  vivacity  than  is  usual  among  the  northern 
^^^  people,  whence  they  have  been  termed  the  French  of  t£  north, 
^^       25.  They  also  resemble  the  French  in  an  insinuating  accommodating 
.  1^  manner,  which  fits  them  for  making  their  way  in  the  world,  and  also 
^  in  a  disposition  to  make  the  best  of  their  merits. 
.^       S6.  The  peasantry  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  labours  of  husbandry, 
^,  tfnd  in  working  the  mines.    There  being  few  mechanics  by  trade  among 
^1  them,  most  of  the  peasants  exercise  various  handicrafts  for  domestic 

use,  in  which  they  display  much  ingenuity. 
r^       37.  The  towns  are  chiefly  inhabited  by  persons  engaged  in  commerce. 
g:  The  nobility  and  gentry,  for  the  most  part,  reside  upon  their  estates  in 
'  the  eoun^,  few  being  able  to  afford  the  expenses  incident  to  a  court 
.^  and  capital. 

28.  No  nation  has,  at  different  periods,  been  more  distinguished  for 
.  I  a  martial  spirit ;  and  under  some  of  their  kings,  the  Swedes  were  the 
,  ^   admiration  and  terror  of  £«urope. 

.        29.  The  natural  curiosities  of  Sweden  are  its  cataracts,  «nd  the 
'      scenery  of  its  forests  and  lakes. 

'  30.  The  cataract  of  the  river  Dahl  is  grand  beyond  description,  the 
tremendous  roar  of  which  is  greater  than  the  loudest  thunder.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  astonishing  scenes  that  the  earth 
dilBqplays. 

31.  There  are  about  360  Mineral  Springs  in  Sweden,  of  which  those 
of  Medevh  Loka  Sater,  Samlowt  and  MBttenby^  are  the  most  celebrated. 
39.  The  Swedish  language  is  a  dialect  of  the  Teutonic,  and  resembles 
that  of  Denmark. 

33.  The  Swedes  have  a  great  taste  for  literature ;  and  the  cultivation 
of  the  arts  and  sciences  is  much  encouraged  by  them. 

34.  Music  is  so  much  esteemed  in  Sweden,  particularly  among  the 
ladies,  that  it  is  almost  become  a  general  science  in  that  country. 

35.  The  celebrated  Linn(BU8y  who  contributed  so  greatly  to  the  im. 
pityvement  of  several  branches  of  natural  knowledge,  particularly  of 
botany,  was  a  native  of  Sweden.  Here  also  resided  ^e  &mous  Puf. 
fendoff^  the  able  civilian,  statesman,  and  historian. 

36.  At  Stockholm,  the  sun,  in  the  midst  of  summer,  continues 
eighteen  hours  and  a  half  above  the  horizon,  and  for  several  weeks 
makes,  as  it  were,  one  continual  day ;  but  in  winter,  the  days  are  in 
the  same  proportion  shorter,  the  sun  being  only  five  hours  and  a  half 
abore  the  horizon. 

37.  Beyond  the  Polar  Circle  nature  seems  plunged  into  a  complete 
lethargy;  but  for  all  this,  these  regions  of  ice  do  not  escape  the  adven. 
tardus  speculations  of  the  intrepid  Europeans,  who  go  there  to  search 
for  the  gigantic  whale,  which  neither  its  immense  size,  its  prodigious 
strength,  subterranean  abysses,  or  icy  mountains,  can  secure  from  death ; 
tfid  it  18  amidst  these  surmounted  obstacles,  that  man  shows  himself 
tndy  the  king  of  nature. 

3o.  Every  year,  innumerable  swarms  of  herring  come  from  the 
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Polar  Seas,  through  the  Coasts  of  Norway,  Scotland,  and  Eaf^Und,  Mid 
from  all  the  borders  of  the  North  Sea,  furnishing  a  regular  supply  fiw 
more  than  3.000  vessels  employed  in  this  fishery. 

39.  The  only  Colonial  Possession  of  Sweden  is  the  small  island  of 
Si,  Bartholomew,  in  the  West  Indies.     Its  chief  town  is  Gustatda* 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 
1.  What  does  the  Kinrdom  of  Sweden  comprise  ?    2.  How  is  it  situated?  W2ia» 
is  the  population  ! 

5.  What  is  the  extent  of  Sweden  ?    4.  Describe  this  country. 

6.  Compare  it  with  other  nations  of  Europe.    What  was  its  ancient  name  ? 

%.  What  countries  has  Sweden  resigned  ror  Norway  ?    What  is  said  of  th«  ge«>- 

•mment  f    7.  How  was  Sweden  formerly  divided  ?  How  at  present  ? 
8, 0.  10.  Face  of  the  country  !    Soil  ?    Productions  ?    Climate  ?    Inhabitants  ? 
1 1 .  Mountains  ? .  Rivers  ?    Lakes  ? 
IS.  What  is  the  capiul  of  Sweden  ?    Describe  it.      13.  What  are  the  other  chief 

cities,  and  for  what  noted  ^      14.  What  are  the  facilities  of  comxnunicatiiMi 

in  winter  ?    16—19.  Describe  the  seasons  in  Sweden. 
fO.  What  i»  said  of  the  canals  of  Sweden  ?    81.  What  of  the  commerce  ? 
St.  What  of  the  government  and  religion  ?    23.  Describe  the  Swedes. 
94.  Their  origin  and  character.    25.  whom  do  they  resemble  ? 
90, 87.  What  are  the  employments  of  the  people  ?     86.  What  is  their  militaiy 

character  ?    80,  90.  What  are  the  natural  curkMities  T 
SI.  What  is  said  of  the  Mineral  Springs  ? 

S3,  SS,  84.  What  of  the  languatpe.  literature  and  taste  of  the  Swedes  ? 
Sft.  Name  the  most  distinguished  literary  men. 
SO.  What  are  the  length  of  days  in  Stockholm  ? 
S7.  For  what  are  the  northern  seas  noted?       38.  What  fish  abound  on  these 

coasts  ?    SO.  What  colonial  possession  has  Sweden  ? 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 
Bound  Sweden.     Between  what  latitude  and  longitude  does  it  lief    What 

mountains  are  on  the  west?    What  gulf  on  the  east?    What  aea  on  tha 

south?    Where  is  Lake  Wener?    Lake  Wetter? 
What  rivers  run  into  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia?  WhereMs  Stockholm?  GottenborcT 

ITpsal  ?    What  Islands  in  the  Baltic  are  on  the  coast  of  Sweden  ?• 


NORWAY. 

1.  Norway,  (belonging  to  Sweden,)  is  a  country  of  great  ezleni, 
very  mountainous  and  rugged,  yet  possessing  a  Aousand  charms  for 
the  man  of  taste,  who  is  fond  of  grand  and  sublime  scenery.  Its  length 
is  900  miles,  and  its  breadth  varies  froni  40  to  280,  miles. 

2.  It  produces  but  little ''grain,  but  has  an  abundance  of  fine  timber, 
particularly  fir,  and  possesses  also  many  mines  of  iron  and  copper.  It 
also  feeds  a  great  number  of  cattle. 

3.  The  immense  forests  oi  pine  and  fir  which  intersect  Norway,  dia> 
play  both  in  their  near  and  distant  scenery,  an  endless  variety  of  beauty. 

4.  The  cultivated  land  of  Norway  bears  but  a  very  small  proportion 
to  the  whole ;  yet  its  rural  economy  is  most  praiseworthy,  becaoao 
founded  on  liberty  and  independence. 

5.  The  fanners  are  either  the  possessors  of  the  lands  they  cultivate, 
or  at  least  tenants  for  life ;  they  allow  to  their  labourers  a  cottage  and 
a  garden,  rent  free,  which  causes  them  to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  com.. 
panOive  independence.    The  population  of  Norway  is  about  900,0001 
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6t.  Tho  climaie  of  Norway,  though  ezeeasiYely  cold  in  winter,  4ind 
"very  hot  during  its  short  summer,  is  very  healthy  and  &vottrable  to 
long  life. 

7.  The  chief  towns  of  Norway  are  CHKiarriANA,  its  capital,  Bergen, 
suid  Drontheim,  The  environs  of  Drontheim  abound  in  excellent  cop. 
per  and  iron.  Christiana  contains  20,500,  Bergen  20,800,  and  Dron. 
tbeim  12,000  inhabitants. 

8.  The  Norwegians  are  Protestants  of  the  Lutheran  persuasion^ 
-under  the  superintendence  of  four  bishops. 

9.  Norway  belonged  to  Denmark  for  nearly  a  thousand  years,  but 
-was  united  to  Sweden  in  the  year  1815,  when  it  was  given  to  that 
country  by  the  European  sovereigns  in  lieu  of  Finland,  which  had  pre. 
Tioualy  been  united  to  Russia.  Norway  is  now  governed  by  a  Viceroy 
•ent  from  Sweden,  whose  residence  is  at  Christiana. 

10.  The  kingdom  of  Norway  was  anciently  a  part  of  Scandinavia, 
and  inhabited  by  the  CeUes,  who  had  originally  no  settled  habitations. 

11.  When  they  first  settled  in  towns  is  uncertain ;  but  we  find  them 
shvading  the  Coasts  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  &c.,  during  the  time 
of  the  Roman  government  in  Britain. 

12.  Many  of  their  customs  are  still  found  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Ireland,  and  those  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  where  these  northern  inva- 
ders made  several  settlements. 

13.  But  as  the  Norwegians  were  generally  assisted  by  their  brethren, 
who  inhabited  different  parts  of  Scandmania^  particularly  by  the  Danes, 
with  whom  they  were  connected  in  all  their  invasions,  and  piratical 
practices,  and  from  these  two  nations  having  become  united  in  1387, 
by  the  celebrated  Union  of  Calmar,  the  liistory  of  Norway  may  be  con. 
sidered  nearly  the  same  with  that  of  Denmark. 

14.  The  y)Ud  animals  of  Norway  are,  the  Elk,  the  Seindeer,  the 
Lynx,  the  Bear,  the  Glu^tonf  the  Wolff  and  the  Ermine. 

15.  Norway  has  most  of  the  birds  common  to  Europe.  The  Eagles 
of  Norway  are  of  a  prodigious  size  and  strength.  They  are  of  two 
kinds,  Land  and  Sea  Eagles. 

16.  The  first  of  these  have  been  known  to  carry  off  lambs,  kids,  and 
even  children  of  two  years  old  in  their  talons. 

17.  There  is  scarcely  a  fish  to  be  named  which  is  not  found  in  the 
Lakes,  Rivers,  and  Seas  of  Norway. 

18.  Between  Norway  and-Sweden,  Herrings  are  found  in  prodigious 
quantities.  Hence  they  divide  into  three  bodies ;  one  of  which  supplies 
the  Western  Isles  and  Coasts  of  Scotland;  the  second  directs  its  course 
round  the  eastern  part  of  Great  Britain  to  the  English  Channel ;  and 
the  third  enters  the  Baltic  through  the  Sound, 

19.  Among  the  wonders  of  the  deep  in  these  regions  have  been  enu. 
merated  creatures  of  enormous  bulk,  which  are  now  eonsidered  the 
offspring  of  fable,  or  gross  exaggeration. 

20.  On  the  Coast  of  Norway  is  the  dangerous  whirpool  or  vortex  of 
the  sea,  called  the  Maelstroom,  which  instantly  swallows  up  all  that 
eomes  within  the  sphere  of  its  violence. 

81.  The  Rnrsxs  of  Norway  are  numerous,  but  of  inconsiderable 
length,  and  very  rapid.    The  Glommen  is  the  largest. 
22.  The  Dofirafiild  Moohtaiio  separate  Norway  firom  Sweden. 


»i  LAFLANDL 

QUBSnONS  FOR  BXAMINAnOfr. 
I.  Dftseribe  Norwty.    For  what  is  it  noud  T    Length  «iid  liiniilffi ! 
S.  What  does  Norway  produce  f    S.  Describe  the  forests. 
4.  bmachof  thelaiMtcolttvated?    ft.  What  is  said  of  tbe  fwal  ecenoBiy,  of  the 

farmers,  and  popalatioii  t    0.  Climate  f 
1  What  are  the  chief  towns?    The  capital?    For  what  are  the  eiiTiroiis  of 

Drontheim  noted? 
&  Religion  of  the  Norwegians  ? 
9.  To  whom  did  Norway  formerly  belong  ?    When  was  it  onited  to  Sweden,  and 

for  what  ?    How  is  it  governed  ? 
la  Of  what  ancient  coontry  did  Norway  form  a  part?  Br  whom  wns  it  inhabited « 
Il»  13, 13.  What  is  said  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  ?    When  was  the  UnioD  of 

Calmer?    With  what  country  was  Norway  then  united ? 
14,  IS,  10.  What  are  the  wild  animals  and  birds  of  Norway  ? 
17, 18.  For  what  are  the  lakes,  rivers  and  seas  of  Norway  noted  ? 
19.  What  are  the  reported  wonders  of  the  deep,  which  are  considered  Ibbalew ' 
M.  What  is  the  Maelstroom ?    21.  Rivers?    Sl  ICountains? 

QUESTIONS  ON  THB  MAP. 

Bomid  Norwav.  What  bays  are  on  the  coast  ?  Where  is  North  C^>e  ?  Between 

what  latitttoe  and  longitude  does  Norway  lie  ? 
Where  is  Christiana?     Bergen?    Drontheim?    What  mountains  are  on  the 

east? 


LAPLAND. 

1.  Lafland,  (belonging  to  Sweden,  except  Roeeian,  or  £Ia«c  Lap. 
land,)  is  a  cold  and  barren  country,  covered  with  snow  two-thirds  of 
the  year.  This  country  ia  fiiU  of  rocka  and  mountaina,  and  the  ptin. 
cipal  animala  are  beara,  fozea,  wolves^  and  reindeer. 

2.  The  rigoroua  cold  which  prevails  in  Lapland  baa  stamped  a  peca. 
Kar  character  on  the  persona  and  manners  of  ita  inhabitants. 

3.  They  are  a  acan^  and  diminutive  race,  seldom  exceeding  four  feet 
in  height ;  their  complexiona  are  awarthy,  and  their  features  coarse. 

4.  Many  of  them  live  in  a  kind  of  rustic  plenty,  which  compensates 
for  the  dreariness  of  their  climate,  and  the  solitude  of  their  abodes. 

5.  They  know  little  of  the  obligations  or  restraints  of  civil  society, 
and  nothing  of  the  hardships  of  war,  for  which,  from  their  timidity  and 
smallness  of  stature,  they  are  totally  unfit. 

6.  They  are  weak,  ignorant,  and  auperstitioua,  but  harmless,  and 
not  void  of  the  ingenuity  requisite  in  their  mode  of  living. 

7.  They  live  in  huts,  in  the  form  of  tents.  A  hut  is  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  in  diameter,  and  not  above  six  feet  in  height,  which  they 
usoaily  cover  witib  turf,  or  the  old  skins  of  reindeer.  In  winter  it  is 
generally  covered  with  the  former,  in  summer  with  the  latter. 

6.  In  their  dress  they  wear  no  kind  of  linen.  The  men,  in  general, 
wear  a  kind  of  doublet,  which  is  made  to  fit  their  shapes,  and  open  at 
the  breast,  round  which  they  fasten  a  leathern  girdle,  ornamented  with 
plates  of  tin  or  brass.  To  this  girdle  they  tie  their  knives,  their  instru.  . 
ments  for  making  fire,  their  pipe^  and  the  rest  of  their  smoking  ap. 
paratus. 

9.  Their  clothes  are  made  with  fur,  ieather,  or  cloth.  Their  coats 
of  cloth,  or  leather,  are  nsnally  lined  or  bordered  with  fiir.  Their  caps 
are  made  of  fiir,  and  are  generally  pointed  at  the  top. 


LAPLAND.  ftSA 

10.  The  women  wear  breeches,  and  drees  like  the  men,  except  that 
they  sometimes  wear  handkerchiefs,  and  little  aprons,  made  of  painted 
do^  and  frequently  caps,  folded  after  th^  manner  of  turbans,  with 
rings  in  their  ears  and  on  th«r  fingers. 

U.  The  Laplanders  have  a  kind  of  rude  poetry,  in  which  they  ad- 
dress  their  mistresses,  or  recount  their  success  in  the  chase. 

12.  T^e  whole  number  of  the  population  of  Lapland  is  supposed  not 
to  exceed  60,000. 

13.  No  grain  grows  in  this  rigorous  climate ;  the  inhabitants  therefore 
subsist  principaUy  on  dried  fish,  and  the  milk  and  flesh  of  the  reindeer, 
iprhich  are  here  domesticated,  and  constitute  their  principal  wealth. 

.  14.  The  rein.deer  serve  not  only  for  food,  and  their  skin  for  clothing, 
bat  they  are  hlimessed  to  sledges,  which  they  draw  on  the  snow  with 
0reat  speed  and  safety,  sometimes  at  the  rate  of  200  miles  a  day. 

15.  Li4)land  is  divided  into  three  parts,  usually  called  Norwegian^ 
or  North  Lapland ;  Swedish,  or  South  Lapland ;  and  SusHan,  or  East 
I^apland. 

16.  The  greater  part  of  the  Laplanders  lead  a  wandering  life,  but 
some  dwell  in  settled  habitations  near  the  sea,  and  subsist  by  fishing. 

17.  Swedish  Lapland  has  no  towns  of  importance.  '  The  principal  is 
ItUijEA,  near  the  head  of  the  GtUf  of  Bothnia,  TomeOi  at  die  head  of 
the  same  Gulf,  is  now  included  within  the  Russian  boundary.  This 
was  the  place  where  the  French  Academicians  went  to  measure  the 
length  of  a  degree  in  1736,  and  it  is  to  this  place  that  the  Laplanders; 
Norwegians,  Russians,  and  Swedes,  resort  to  barter  their  skins  and 
oilier  articles. 

18.  The  situation  of  Lapland  being  mostly  within  the  Polar  Circle, 
the  son  in  winter  is  below  the  horizon  for  seven  weeks  together,  and 
during  the  summer  it  never  sets  for  tlie  same  space  of  time. 

19.  In  winter  it  is  no  unusual  thing  for  a  person's  lips  to  be  frozen 
to  the  cup  in  attempting  to  drink ;  and  the  Jirabs  of  the  inhabitants  often 
mortiiy  with  cold. 

SO.  The  principal  Rrvxxs  are,  the  Tomeoi  which  falls  into  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia,  after  a  course  of  300  miles ;  and  the  Tana  and  AlUn,  whieh 
fiall  into  the  Frozen-Ocean.  The  Lakes  Tinmea,  LtUeay  Great  Lake, 
and  JSnora,  are  noted  for  their  romantic  scenery. 

31.  On  the  western  frontier  of  Lapland  is  a  chain  of  Mourtaqcs^ 
which  forms  the' extremity  of  the  Scandinavian  Alps. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

1.  Describe  Lapland.     2.  Climate.     3—11.  t)e8cribe  the  inhabitanU,  their  man- 
ners and  customs.    13.  Population  ?  .    ^  ^ 
13, 14.  What  do  the  inhabitants  subsist  on  t    What  is  said  of  the  mpst  usefal 

animal?    15.  How  is  Lapland  divided? 
HL  Where  are  the  principal  settlements?    17.  What  vce  the  principal  towns  ? 
n,  19.  Describe  the  summer  and  winter.    SO.  Rivers?    21.  Mountams  I 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 
Where  is  Lapland  situated?    What  country  is  on  the  south?    On  the  easti 
What  sea  on  the  north  ?    Between  what  latitude  and  longitude-does  Laplimd, 
lieT    What  is  the  course  of  the  rivers?    Where  are  the  principal  ranges  el 
?   Where  is  Lulea?    Toraeaf 


HISTORY  OF  SWEa>EN. 

1.  The  Ancient  Hietory  of  Sweden,  like  that  of  most  nations,  is  ia. 
^shsdinftble.* 

*  Tacitus,  the  Roman  histonun,  wh«  wrota  about  the  year  flO,  plac«s  two  dif- 
fetont  nations  in  SeamHmmin;  namely,  the  Suiorbs  and  Sittonbs,  the  fonn«r 
inhabiting  nifffn,  and  the  latter  /ftrwey.  But  it  is  well  known,  that  Scaukdinavia, 
long  before  the  time  of  TScitos,  was  inhabited  by  the  Goths;  consequently,  the 
Smaiet  and  Sittomt  were  either  Gothic  natimts,  or  people  who  had  settled  in  that 
country  after  the  Goths  were  masters  of  it.  The  first  population  of  ScandinaTis 
is  generally  sapposed  lo  have  consisted  of  Fine,  from  fWend,  who  were  sop- 

Minted  by  the  Gotha^  nnder  Onin ;  bat  at  what  period  the  Goths  first  settled  in 
s  country,  it  is  not  easy  to  detennine.  All  writers, -however,  agree,  that  An- 
cient Scanoinaria  was  at  irst  governed  by  Jed^et,  who  were  elected  for  a  certain 
time. 

ON.— According  to  the  account  given  of  this  Conqueror,  by  Smarrot  (the  ancient 
historian  of  Norway,)  OniM  was  a  Scythian,  wlio  withdrew  himself,  with  many 
others  in  his  train,  by  flight,  from  the  vengeance  of  the  Romans,  under  Pompkt. 
about  the  year  70,  B.  C.  Having  subdued  the  greater  part  of  GersMny,  DemmaHt, 
amidn,  and  JVonMy,  he  retired  to  Sweden,  where  he  died.  The  real  naoae  of  this 
Prince  was  Sioob,  but  having  become  a  mighty  conqueror,  he  assumed  that  of 
<Mte,  a  naam  given  to  their  Dekff.  Prom  thenceforward,  this  deified  mortal,  under 
the  name  ef  Odin,  or  Wodm,  became  tlie  chief  object  of  the  idolatrous  worship  of 
the  SsMNM  and  Dom$  in  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  ef  many  other  nations. 

It  is  needless  here  to  pursue  the  ancient  history  of  the  Goths,  or  to  relate  the 
erents  that  happened  in  Sweden  in  these  early  times ;  it  is  sulBcient  to  remark, 
that  Christimiity  was  introduced  into  Sweden  by  Anseharmsy  Bishop  of  Bremen,  in 
fln.  The  history  of  this  country^  for  many  years  after  the  estabUshneat  of  Ghiis* 
tianify,  is,  however,  very  obscure  and  uninteresting,  unless  a^recital  of  murden» 
massacres,  Ac.  deserves  attention.  Nor  is  there  any  consistency  in  the  accooitts 
of  historians,  till  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Even  at  Utat  period, 
the  government  of  Sweden  was  far  from  being  clearly  ascertained,  OFmiifonaly 
administered.  Tlie  whole  wealth  and  lands  of  the  kingdom  were  divided  between 
the  NobUs  and  the  Clergy.  The  peawnt  toiled  to  support  a  few  worthless  mortals 
Inpomp  and  lusury.  Agriculture  was  little  known,  and  leva  practised ;  commerce 
was  in  its  cradle,  and  the  arts  and  sciences  were  banished  from  the  kingdom; 
To  complete  the  misery  of  Sweden,  there  existed  the  most  deadly  dissensiona  be* 
tween  the  Clergy  and  Nobility,  and  the  blood  of  the  people  was  spilt  in  quarrels, 
not  their  own.  Sometimes  the  King  joined  one  purty,  and  sometimes  the  other ; 
hut  whether  the  EcclesiaBtacal  or  Civil  Power  prevailed,  tite  people  equally  sof- 
fered ;  and  their  chains  were  as  galling  under  the  Sfkitmik  as  under  the  OkA 
Power.  In  this  state  of  debility  and  distraction,  Sweden  was  in  ho  condition  to 
resist  the  power  of  a  foreign  enemy.  The  Danes  knew  this ;  and,  ever  watchfal 
to  piomote  their  own  interest,  and  enlarge  their  territories,  took  advantage  of  the 
civil  dissensions  in  Sweden,  and  subdued  the  kingdom.  MAaoABBT,  daugbtat 
and  heiress  of  VaLdbmar,  King  of  Denmark,  and  widow  of  Aquin,  King  of  Nor- 
way, swayed  the  sceptre  of  these  United  Kingdoms,  while  Sweden  was  rent  with 
faction.  Possessed  of  all  the  ambition  of  the  other  sex,  and  blessed  with  a  pene- 
tration and  vigour  of  mind  necessary  in  conducting  arduous  enterprises,  she  pro- 
jected the  UNKiN  OF  CALMAR,  (A.  D.  1387,)  so  famous  in  the  north.  Ry  the 
articles  of  this  remarkable  treaty,  the  three  Kingdoms  of  Smeden,  Dommarht  oxA 
Honoajft  were  to  remain  united,  under  one  Sovereign^  elected  by.  each  Kingdom  in 
Us  tarn,  who  should  divide  his  residence  equally  among  them.  This  Union  oon- 
tinoed  till  the  reign  of  Christian  H,  who,  being  filled  with  the  lawless  ideas  of 
unbounded  ambition,  was  not  content  to  reign  over  the  northern  nations  in  the 
manner  of  his  predecessors ;  he  disdained  the  thought  of  being  confined  by  aiqp 
compact,  and  determined  to  become  absolute. 

He  well  knew  that  the  Nobihty  of  Sweden  wonld  oppose  his  arbitrary  measures 
with  firmness  and  intrepidity ;  and  therefore  determined  to  put  it  out  of  th^ 
power  to  render  his  design  abortive.  Deaf  to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  and 
iwgardless  of  all  htws,  both  human  and  divine,  he  formed  the  horrid  scheme  of 
MMseeri^g  aS  the  Swetkah  NoUKty.  The  design  was  ezecutad,  bat  hot  to  couh 
pletely  as  he  intended ;  the  result  is  explained  in  the  text. 


HISTORY  OF  SWSDISIff.  S87 

SI.  The  moat  memorable  oYents  of  thb^eoanlry  may  be  eaid  to  com- 
mence  at  the  revolution,  in  the  year  15S0.  The  history  of  thia  revoiu. 
tion,  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  Swedish  annaJa,  is  worthy  of 
the  most  attentive  perusal. 

3.  It  originated  in  the  cruelty  of  CHBisnAN  II,  (King  of  Denmark,) 
sumamed  the  Nebo  op  the  North,  who  caused  all  the  best  and  most 
illustrious  families  to  be  massacred  in  one  day. 

Obt* — This  cruel  tyrant,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  this  bloody 
deed,  procured  the  assistance  of  his  minister.  Troll,  Archbishop  of 
Upsal ;  it  was  thus  effected :  the  king,  after  swearing  upon  the  Gospel 
to  forget  what  was  past,  gave  an  entertainment  in  his  palace  to  all  the 
members  of  the  Senate.  The  tables  were  all  covered,  and  they  were 
in  the  midst  of  their  festivity,  when  Christiait  and  the  Archbishof  rose 
and  left  the  r^om,  but  presently  returned,  followed  by  a  band  of  armed 
men ;  and  ninety-four  persons  of  distinction  were  massacred  for  defends 
ing  the  liberties  of  their  country.  The  tyrants  concluded  their  bloody 
wQrk  by  the  massacre  of  great  numbers  of  the  common  people,  without 
distinction  of  age  ob  ^ex.   , 

4.  The  young  Gustavus  Vasa,  a  hero  of  noble  birth,  of  brilliant  cour- 
age,  and  amiable  qualities,  escaped  almost  alone  from  this  horrible 
butchery,  and  saved  himself  by  taking  refuge  in  the  mountains  of  Dale- 
carlia, 

5.  Christian,  dreading  the  return  of  this  exile,  who  was  greatly  be- 
loved  by  the  people^  took  every  method  in  his  power  to  destroy  him. 
and  even  set  an  immense  price  upon  his  head.  Vasa,  however,  found 
means  to  elude  every  attempt ;  and  after  suffering  a  series  of  unparal. 
leled  hardships,  and  surmounting «  thousand  obstacles,  prevailed  upon 
the  savage  but  warlike  inhabitants  of  DMleearlia,  to  oppose  the  despotic 
proceedings  of  the  tyrant. 

6.  Having  gained  the  peasants  on  his  side,  he  reappeared  at  their 
head,  descended  from  the  mountains,  was  victorious  in  every  engage- 
ment,  and  entirely  expelled  the  Danes;  for  which  exploits,  his  grateful 
fcUow.citizens  raised  him  to  the  throne  in  1523. 

7.  Obs. — Gustavus  Vasa  was  the  son  of  Eric  Vasa,  who,  by  his 
mother,  descended  from  the  ancient  kings  of  Sweden.  The  elder  Vasa 
perished  at  Stockholm  in  1520,  in  the-  massacre  above  mentioned. 
The  son  became  the  avenger  of  his  death,  and  was  the  honour  of  his 
race,  and  the  glory  and  happiness  of -Sweden. 

8.  It  was  Gustavus  Vasa  who  established  the  Swedish  religion,  (the 
Lutheran,)  instituted  the  laws,  and  made  commerce  flourish;  in  a 
word,  he  was  the  founder  of  the  Swedish  glory  and  power  in  Europe. 
He  died  highly  revered,  in  1560. 

9.  Christian  II,  whose  crimes  cost  him  his  throne,  and  procured 
him  the  epithet  of  the  Nero  of  the  North,  is  a  memorable  example  of 
the  danger  of  wit,  combined  with  the  vices  of  a  bad  educaticm,  and 
the  power  of  an  unbounded  authority. 

10.  Bom  with  uncommon  qualities,  his  natural  disposition  was  neg. 
lected  in  a  most  culpable  manner.  Instead  of  careftiUy  watching  his 
childhood,  directing  his  ^teps  in  the  paths  of  virtue,  and  exciting  in 
him  great  and  enlarged  ideas,  his  friends  and  preceptors  so  neglected 
him,  that  his  mind  and  heart  became  abandoned^  and  he  easily  acquired 
bad  and  dangerous  habits. 


998  mSTORT  OF  SWEDEN. 

1 1.  They  mflfered  Inm  to  entertam  low  and  bad  company,  which  coBtxi. 
bated  aboYO  all,  to  ruin  him.  A  yoang  female,  a  SMlander  of  the  oon. 
man  class,  named  />yXw,  who  swayed  him  as  long  as  she  lired ;  the 
wicked  SigelnrittOj  her  mother,  who  partook  of  her  inflaence ;  and 
especially  one  Slagherk,  their  relation,  who,  from  a  barker^  became 
ruccessively /aesurtto,  mmUter,  bithop,  and  printate  t>f  Dermaak,  and 
terminated  his  career  by  being  bnmt  aliye,  were  the  principal  person 
who  surrounded  the  throne  of  Christian  II,  and  were  the  accomplioei 
and  instigators  of  his  crimes. 

13.  We  find  everywhere  the  recital  of  his  cmelties,  the  atrociooe 
massacre  of  the  Swedish  nobility  at  Stockholm,  and  the  horror  which 
this  prince  inspired  even  in  his  subjects,  who  solemnly  deposed  him  in 
1523,  as  before  mentioned.  He  flew  to  the  Netherlands,  soliciting  as- 
sistanoe  from  Charles  V,  his  brother-in-law,  but  it  was  not  until  after 
nine  years  thst  he  could  obtain  means  to  make  an  attempt  on  Norway, 
wheivhe  was  taken  and  conducted  to  prison. 

13.  He  was  shut  up  in  a  melancholy  dungeon,  the  door  of  which  was 
directly  walled  up,  only  a  little  vncket  being  left  for  the  conveyance  of 
his  food,  and  a  dwarf  was  his  only  companion ;  at  his  death,  a  brave 
old  soldier  obtained  leave  to  attend  his  sovereign;  he  endeavoured 
to  sooth  the  troubles  of  his  unfortunate  prince,  by  the  recital  of  bis 
ancient  battles ;  but  he  likewise  died,  and  Christian  would  have  been 
reduced  to  envy  Uie  hte  of  his  two  companions,  if  circumstances  had 
not  occurred  to  soften  his  sorrows. 

14.  Eleven  years  he  had  passed  in  prison,  when  Fhederic,  his  unde 
and  successor,  died;  Chkistian  III,  his  cousin.german,*  who  sue- 
ceoded,  liberated  him  from  his  dungeon,  permitted  him  to  walk  about, 
and  to  enjoy  several  other  pleasures — a  recompense  insufficient  for  one 
who  could  not  but  remember  from  time  to  time  what  he  had  lost. 

15.  This  unfortunate  prince  was  sometimes  seen  to  interrupt  himself 
m  the  midst  of  his  most  innocent  diversions,  burst  into  tears,  and  give 
himself  up  to  the  most  lively  grief;  however,  time,  reflection,  and  good 
treatment,  brought  on.  moretranquil  feelings. 

16.  The  king,  his  cousin^  commiserated  his  case,  reconducted  him 
to  his  favourite  castle,  restored  him  his  attendants,  visited  him,  and 
lavished  upon  him  that  tender  interest  which  generous  hearts  feel 
towards  the  unfortunate. 

17.  Christian  became  good,  and  touched  by  so  inuch  generosity, 
forgot  his  ambition,  in  order  that  he  might  afterwards  display  his  grati. 
tude ;  he  tenderly  embraced  his  benefactor,  and  exclaimed,  that  he  had 
called  him  from  death  to  Ufe ;  his  sentiments  were  sincere,  for  we  are 
assured  that  he  died  of  grief  at  the  loss  of  his  generous  cousin. 

18.  Christian  II  died  at  the  age  of  seventy.eight  years,  ten  of  which 
were  passed  upon  the  throne,  nine  in  exile,  and  twenty-seven  in  cap. 
tivity.  The  aflecting  close  of  his  life  leaves  to  us  the  double  pleasure 
of  observing  in  Christian  If,  that  a  wicked  man  may  become  good ;  in  , 
Cbristiftn  III,  that  the  deviation  of  a  generous  and  feeling  heart,  from 
the  severe  laws  of  policy,  is  not  always  -dangerous. 

19.  On  the  death  of  GutttnmM  Vaaa,  in  1560,  he  was  succeeded  fay 

*  Cousin-i^erman  is  a  term  i^ied  to  the  children  of  brothers  and  siatecs.  Hm 
word  German  is  ftom  the  Latiii  Gtmoniw,  aipufyinf  abiother«  or  one  approscUaf 
to  a  brother  in  nearness  of  blood. 
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lii«  son  Eric,  who  fell  far  short  of  his  father  in  abilities,  either  for  peace- 
or  war.  He  introduced  the  titles  of  Count  and  Baron,  and  made  them 
liereditary.  His  imprudent  and  causeless  jealousy  of  his  brothers,  soon 
put  a  period' to  his  reign.  He  was  deposed  in  1566,  and  was  succes- 
cnvely  succeeded  by  his  brothers  John  and  Charles. 

20.  John,  during  his  reign,  found  means  to  place  his  son  Sioisxttnd 
on  the  throne  of  Poland,  in  1587. 

21.  Charles  succeeded  his  brother  in  1592.  This  advancement  of 
Charles  to  the  throne  of  Sweden,  caused  in  Sigisnmnd,  (his  nephew,) 
mach  uneasiness  and  envy,  who,  in  consequence,  endeavoured  to  de- 
prive him  of  the  honours  thus  conferred  upon  him,  but  without  effect. 

22.  Charles,  after  a  troublesome  reign  of  eighteen  years,  expired, 
leaving  the  crown  to  his'  son,  Gustavus  Adolfhus,  a  youth  of  great 
abilities ;  though  only  in  his  eighteenth  year,  when  he  ascended  the 
throne,  he  was  declared  of  age  by  the  Senate,  and  immediately  applied 
himself  to  free  his  country  from  the  troubles  with  which  it  was  sur- 
rounded. 

S3.  He  found  himself  at  this  early  period  of  life,  engaged  in  a  war 
"with  all  his  neighbours  :  his  finances  low,  and  his  army  undisciplined. 
But  all  these  discouraging  circumstances  did  not  intimidate  Gustavus; 
he  surmounted  every  difficulty,  and  would  have  made  himself  master 
of  the  Russian  Empire,  had  not. the  love  of  independency,  the  ruling 
passion  of  that  people,  rendered  his  scheme  abortive. 

24.  *A  peace  was  concluded  between  the  Swedes  and  the  Russiana, 
in-1.617,  under  the  mediation  of  James  I,  of  England,  by  which  Gus- 
tavus  recovered  Livonia,  with  four  towns  in  the  province  of  Novogorod^ 
and  received  a  large  sum  oi  money  to  reimburse  him  the  charges  of 
the  war. 

25.  The  princes  of  the  house  of  Austria,  jealous  of  the  rising  genius 
of  Gustavus,  supported  Sigismund,  his  sworn  enemy. 

26.  The  Swedish  prince  had  now  surmounted  most  of  the  difficultiea 
which  he  had  to  contend  with  at  his  accession  to  the  throne.  Hia 
finances  were  in  a  much  more  flourishing  condition ;  his  army  was  well 
disciplined;. he  had  himself  seen  a  great  deal  of  military  service,  and 
was  assisted  by  the  counsel  of  La  Gardie,  one  of  the  best  generals 
and  wisest  statesmen  in  Europe. 

27.  With  all  these  advantages,  Adolphus  was  not  to  be  intimidated 
by  the  power  of  Sigismund,  though  assisted  by  the  forces  of  Austria. 
He  attacked  and  defeated  the  Polish  army,  laid  siege  to  Dantzie,  took 
Riga,  overran  the  greater  part  of  Poland,  defeated  and  killed  Count 
Tilly,  the  Austrian  general,  (till  then  thought  invincible,)  subdued  i^ran* 
cvnia,  and  drove  the  Germans  out  of  Mecklenburg. 

•  28.  The  house  of  Austria  now  trembled  greatly.  Wt^lenstein,  an- 
other general  of  great  reputation,  was  sent  to  command  tlie  Austrian 
army,  and  a  dreadful  battle  ensued  at  Lutzen,  where  Gustavus  was 
again  victorious ;  but  he  received  a  mortal  wound  in  the  contest,  and 
died  on  the  field  of  battle,  in  the  year  1633. 

29.  Gustavus  was  successively  succeeded  by  his  daughter  Christina, 
and  Charles  X.  Christina  was  a  woman  of  great  genius,  and  invited 
to  her  court  the  celebrated  Dea  Caries,  and  several  others  of  great 
eminence  in  learning.  She  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
abdicated  the  throne,  and  retired  to  Rome  in  1659,  when  she  was  sac 
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ceeded  by  her  cousin  CBAmLss,  who  died  of  a  fever  in  the  follo«iq£ 
year,  leaving  the  crown  to  his  eon  of  the  eame  name. 

30.  Charles  XI,  when  his  father  died,  was  only  in  his  fifth  yeaz^ 
which  rendered  it  necessary  for  those  who  were  intrusted  with  the 
government  of  the  kingdom  during  his  minority,  to  conclude  a  peace 

.  with  all  the  European  powers,  though  attended  with  the  loss  of  the 
island  of  Bomkolm,  and  the  town  of  Dronthehn  in  Norway,  which  were 
ceded  to  the  Danes. 

31.  The  Swedish  forces  were' still  very  respectable,  and  Charles  was 
afterwards  victorious,  and  recovered  all  he  had  lost,  a  few  places  in 
Germany  only  excepted.  Charles  XI  was  considered  very  arbitrary, 
cruel,  and  unjust.  He  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  princes  in  Eu- 
rope. He  died  in  the  year  1697,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  hia  son, 
the  celebrated  Charles  XII. 

32.  Charles  XII,  when  he  ascended  the  Swedish  throne,  was  a  minor. 
He  was  bom  in  1682.  By  his  father's  will,  his  age  of  majority  had  beea 
fixed  at  eighteen ;  but  by  the  intrigues  of  Count  Fiper,  he  was  crowned 
at  the  age  of  fifteen. 

33.  The  youth  of  Charles,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  encooraged 
the  kings  of  DrNMAUx  and  Poland,  and  the  Czar  of  Russia,  to  form  a 
powerfd  confederacy  against  him;  but  he  nobly  opposed  all  their  efforts, 
and  landing  in  Zealand^  laid  siege  to  Copenhagen, 

^  34.  Reduced  to  extremity,  the  King  of  Denmark  was  obliged  to  sign 
the  peace  of  Tkavendahl,  by  which  the  DuMe  of  HoUtein  was  re. 
established  in  his  dominions,  in  1700. 

35.  In  the  meantime,  Peter  the  Great,  Czar  of  Russia,  was  ravaging 
Ingria  at  the  head  of  100,000  men,  and  had  formed  the  siege  at  Nana. 
The  Swedish  forces  did  not  exceed  20,000  men,  and  lay  at  a  great  dis- 
tance  from  Narva;  but  the  impatience  of  Charles  was  so  great,  that  he 
marched  directly,  at  the  head  of  4,000  horse,  and  an  equal  number  of 
foot,  to  attack  the  Russian  army. 

36.  Peter  ht^d  posted  30,000  men  at  a  league's  distance  from  the 
town,  in  the  road  through  which  it  w{^  necessary  for  Charles  to  pass ; 
and  at  double  that  distance,  20,000  more,  and  before  them  an  advanced 
guard  of  5,000. 

37.  Charles  wa9  obliged  to  force  his  way  dirough  these  three  de- 
tachments before  he  could  assault  the  grand  army,  lying  in  a  camp  be- 
fore Rijga^  fprti^d  with  9^  rampart  and  double  ditch. 

38.  The  intrepidity  of  Charles  surmounted  all  these  difficulties ;  with- 
out giying  the  Russians  time  to  know  the  number  of  his  forces,  he 
attacked  all  their  posts  successively. 

39.  The  advanced  guard  of  the  Russians,  imagining  that  the  whole 
of  the  Swedish  army  was  advancing,  fled  immediately  at  his  approach. 
Terrified  at  the  flight  of  their  countrymen,  the  troops  occupying  the 
second  pest  fled  also  in  confusion,  and  those  of  the  third  followed  their 
example. 

40.  Charles  lost  no  time,  but  pursuing  the  fugitives  as  close  as  pos- 
sible, attacked  and  routed  the  grand  Russian  army,  leaving  near  20,000 
of  the  enem]^  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  loss,  on  the  ^part  of  the 
Swedes  did  not  exceed  2,000  in  killed  and  wounded.  Terrified  at 
the  name  of  a  prince,  who,  at  the  head  of  such  a  handful  of  men, 
was  able  to  defeat  so  numerous  an  army,  the  Russians  ascribed  his 
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•d^cess  td  magic ;  and  accordingly  addressed  theirprayers  to  St^Nieho^ 
ima^  to  protect  them  against  the  horrid  crew  of  sorcerers,  combined  to 
lieetroy  their  country.  The  Muscovites  were  compelled  to  retire  from 
the  provinces  they  had  invaded. 

41.  After  defeating  the  Czar's  army,  Charles  marched  into  Saxony, 
where  he  performed  actions  equal  at  least  to  those  of  the  great  Grs- 
7AVUS  ADOif  Htis ;  he  dethroned  AuguBtus,  King  of  Poland,  and  placed 
the  crown  on  the  head  of  Stamslattt, 

4SL  Obs. — His  prodigious  success  rendered  his  name  terrible  to  alt 
the  princes  of  Europe,  and  his  friendship  was  courted  by  all  the  re. 
Bpectable  powers.  His  conduct,  however,  was  often  so  imprudent,  and 
Iu8  stubbornness  an^  implacable  disposition  so  destructive  of  all  peace; 
that  he  can  only  be  considered  in  the  light  of  an  illustrious  madman. 

43.  After  thus  reducing  the  King  of  Denmark  to  peace,  placing  a 
new  king  on  the  throne  of  Poland,  and  humbling  the  Emperor  of  Ger. 
many,  Charles  formed  the  romantic  design  of  dethroning  Peier  the 
Great,  and  accordingly  prepared  to  march  his  army  into  Russia.  He 
iquickly  obliged  the  Muscovites  to  abandon  Poland,  pursued  them  into 
their  own  country,  and  gained  several  battles  over  ^em. 

44,  The  Czar,  disposed  to  peace,  made  some  proposals;  Charles  only 
answered,  *«  /  will  treat  with  the  Czar  at  MoecowJ*  When  this  haughty 
answer  was  brought  to  Petery  he  said,  **  My  brother  Charles  still  affects 
to  act  the  Alexander  ;  but  I  flatter  inyself  he  will  not  find  in  me  a 
Darius." 

45..  The  event  jus&fiedhim;  for  the  Emssians,  beaten  into  discipline, 
and  imder  a  prince  with  silcb  talents  as  Peter,  entirely  destroyed  the 
Si^edish  army,  at  the  ever  memorabre  battle  of  Pt^/oxoa,  July  8, 170^; 
«0n  which  decisive  day,  Charles  lost  the  fruits  of  nine  years*  labour, 
wad  of  almost  one  hundred  battles. 

Oba, — This  defeat  of  Charles  was  followed  by  the  most  important 
teonsequences.  The  Czar  Peter  was  victorious  on  every  side,  restored 
AtTousTus.  to  the  throne  of  Poland,  deposed  Stanisijlus,  expelled  the 
ISwBBES,  and  made  himself  master  of  lAvonia  and  Ingritt. 

46.  Charles  being  now  totally  ruined,  left  Russia  with  a  few  follow. 
«rSy  hot  hemg  pursued  by  the  Kussaans,  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  at 
Bender y  in  Turkey;  where  the  Sultan,  when  informed  of  his  arrival, 
^nt  orders  for  accommodating  him  in  the  best  manned,  and  i(ppointed 
him  a  guard. 

47.  Here  Charles  resided  til]  the  Turks  found  it  necessary  for  him 
to  withdraw.  He,  however,  refused  to  comply  with  the  repeated  re- 
quests for  that  purpose,  and  even  attempted  to  defend  himself  with  300 
men,  against  an  army  of  30,000  Turks,  an  action  which  proves  him  to 
Ibave  been  worse  than  frantic 

46.  Even  Ais  reverse  of  fortune  could  not  cure  him  of  his  military 
madness ;  for,  on  his  return  to  his  own  dominions,  he  prosecuted  his 
re««nge  against  Denmark  with  the  utmost  fury,  till  he  was  killed  in 
Retrenches  at  the  siege  of  Fredebicesbal,  in  Norway,  in  1718,  when 
»e  was  only  thirty.siz  years  of  age. 

49.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  sister  Ulrica  Eleonora,  (the  wife  of  the 
landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel)  who,  leaving  no  children,  the  Swedes  elected 
^  Prince  of  Holstein,  Eutin,  Bishop  of  Lubec,  who  ascended  the  throne 
»  the  year  1751. . 
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50.  From  tbk  period  this  Monarchy  was  the  most  limited  ooe  m 
Barope,  until  1773,  when  Gustavus  III  effected  a  reYoIution,  by  which 
he  regained  the  most  essential  royal  prerogatives,  without  being  u 
absolute  monarch.  He  was  assassinated  in  1792,  and  was  sncceeded 
by  his  son  Gustavus  Adolphos. 

51.  This  prince  was  deposed  in  1809,  and  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of 
Sttdermania,  (Charles  XIII,)  was  called  to  the  throne;  In  ^oneeqaenet 
of  the  death  of  his  son,  the  crown  prince,  he  assembled  a  Swedish 
diet,  to  choose  a  successor  to  the  throne. 

53.  The  diet  met  in  August,  1810^  and  elected  the  French  Marshal 
Bemadotte,  (who  had  served  under  Bonaparte  in  the  French  army,) 
Crown  Prince,  He  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Charlet 
Xni,  in  1818,  and  is  now  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway,-  under  tfaf 
name  of  Charles  XIV. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

1.  What  it  the  Ancient  History  of  Sweden  like  T   Si  When  do  the  most  i 

table  events  in  the  history  of  Sweden  commence  ? 
t.  Describe  the  revolution  of  1990,  its  cause,  and  inform  me  of  the  result.  Whst 

was  Christian  II  usually  called,  and  whv  ?    What  great  cruelty  did  he 

commit,  and  what  were  its  consequences  f 
Oft*.— Who  assisted  Christian  in  the  massacre  of  the  Swedish  nobles  T 
4.  Who  was  the  cause  of  Christiaa  11  being  dethroned  T  Who  waa  GnifaFiN 

Vaea? 
ft— 6.  Describe  his  character,  his  perils  and  dangers,  and  the  result  of  hU  boU- 

ness  and  intrepidity. 
••IS.  Describe  the  character  and  life  of  Christian  IL 
]9i  Who  successively  succeeded  Gustavus  Vasa?  and  what  their  characten,  ite.1 

Who  lirst  introduced  the  titles  of  Count  and  Baron  into  Sweden,  nude 

them  hereditary,  and  when  f 
SOL  From  which  of  the  royal  families  of  Sweden  did  Poland  receive  a  kmgi  ud 

when? 
SS— 98.  Who  was  Gustavus  Adolphns  T    Describe  bis  Fsigm 
S7.  What  nations  did  Adolphus  defeat?    Show  me  the  places  he  l>esieged,  and 

the  countries  he  overran.    What  great  general  was  considered  inTindble 

till  defeated  by  Adolphus  t    Who  was  Count  TiUy,  and  by  whom  was  he 

succeeded  t 
SS.  What  dreadful  battle  ensued,  when,  and  what  the  result  T 
SO^I.  By  whom  was  Gustavus  successively  succeeded  ?  What  celebrated  dui^ 

acter  was  invited  to  Sweden  by  Christina  ? 
SS.  Who  was  Charles  XII  ?  Whei^  was  be  bom,  and  at  what  age  did  he  ascend 

the  throne  T 
33.  Of  what  was  the  youth  of  Charles  the  occasion,  and  what  the  result  ? 
84—40.  What  kingdom  did  he  first  subdue  T    Describe  the  battle  of  Narva. 
41.  After  defeating  Peter  at  Narva,  what  was  Charles's  next  great  feat  ? 
4S.  What  did  his  great  successes  render  ? 
43—48.  After  havmg  reduced  and  bumbled  the  pride  of  the  kings  of  Denmark, 

Poland,  Germany,  Ac,  what  was  his  next  design,  and  what  the  resalt? 

44.  What  remark  did  Peter  make  on  the  haughty  answer  he  received  from 

Charles,  when  he  wished  to  bring  about  a  peace  ? 

45.  What  memorable  battle  destroyed  the  Swedish  army,  and  occasioned  the 

downfall  of  Charles,  and  when  T 

46.  Where  did  Charles  lake  refuge  after  his  defeat  at  Pultowa?  and  what  did  he 

when  the  Turks  wished  him  to  withdraw  from  their  country? 
48.  What  was  the  first  step  he  took  on  his  return  to  his  own  dominions  ?  aad 

what  the  consequences,  and  when  T 
4S.  Who  succeeded  Charles  Xllth? 
90l  What  king  effected  a  revolution,  and  whenT 
M.  Who  was  called  to  the  throne  in  1809? 
tt.  Who  was  elected  crown  prince,  and  who  is  the  present  MnfT 


DENMARK. 

1.  Dbrmaux  is  a^ittall  kingdom  lying  to  the  soaith  of  Sweden  and 
Norway,  and  to  the  north  of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover.  Hiis  country 
nmkB  among  the  secondary  powers  of  Europe.    - 

2.  Denmark,  properly  so  called,  consists  of  the  Pemntula  of  Jut- 
hmd^  and  the  Islands  of  Zealand,  Funen,  and  some  others  of  less  note, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  fialtic« 

3«  The  King  of  Denmark  also  possesses  the  Isles  oi  Ferroe,  and 
IceUmdt  in  the  Northern  Ocean;  those  of  iS^.  Croix,  St.  Thomas,  and 
St.  John,  in  the  West  Indies ;  Tranquehar,  in  Hindostan ;  and  the  south- 
weatem  part  of  Greenkmd,  The  settlement  of  Dranquehar  is  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

4U  Denmark  is  much  reduced  in  her  political  consequence,  having 
been  deprived  of  her  ancient  dominion  over  Norway :  but  she  still  pos. 
tfeeses  the  Dttehy  of  HoUtein,  which,  though  a  component  part  of  the 
Danish  dominions,  is  still  considered  as  a  state  of  the  Germanic  Con. 
federation. 

5.  To  the  above  is  now  added  part  of  the  Duchy  ot  Province  of  iMveii- 
kurg,  which  was  made  over  to  Denmark  at  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  in 
1815,  in  lieu  of  Swedish  Pomerania  and  Norway.  Lauenburg  origin- 
nudly  formed  a  part  of  ^e  dominions  of  Hanover.  As  Duke  of  Holstein 
and  Lauenburg,  the  King  of  Denmark  possesses  three  votes  in  the 
Cfe^mumie  or  Federative  Diet. 

&  The  length  of  the  continental  part  of  Denmark  is  ab6ut  300  miles, 
by  100  in  breadth.  The  whole  Kingdom  is  estimated  to  contain  23,300 
eqnare  miles. 

7.  Jutland,  in  the  southern  part,  is  very  fertile  both  in  grain  and  pas- 
tore ;  but  the  northern  part  is  less  cultivated.  The  capital  of  North 
Jiitlandns  Wiburg;  of  South  Jutland,  Sleewick,  in  the  duchy  of  that 
aame.  The  capital  of  Holstein  is  Kiel,  which  is  situated  nekr  die 
Baltic,  and  is  noted  for  its  University.  Its  other  chief  Towns  are, 
OUtekgtadt  and  Altona,  on  the  Flbe.  The  latter  place  is  the  port  of 
die  Danish  East  India  Company,  and  is  noted  for  its  commerce. 

8.  The  RrvEXS  of  Denmark  are  small ;  the  most  considerable  are 
the  Eider,  falling  into  the  German  Sea,  and  the  Gudenaaal,  running 
inta  the  Baltic.    There  are  numerous  small  Lakes. 

9.  Denmark  has  three  Canai^,  namely,  that  of  Kiel,  16  miles  long, 
mlting  the  German  Ocean  with  the  Baltic ;  the  Steekenitx  Canal, 
■niting  the  river  Elbe  with  the  Baltic ;  and  the  Canal  of  Odensee,  on 
the  island  of  Funen. 

10.  Denmark  is  separated  from  Sweden  by  the  Categat  and  Sound. 
Notuj^standing  the  latter  is  in  one  part  only  two  miles  broad,  yet  the 
two  nations,  although  of  the  same  origin  anid  language,  differ  greatly 
'm  their  manners  and  appearance. 

11.  The  manners  and  customs  of  the  superior  classes  of  Denmark 
diiTar  little  from  those  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  but  the  peasantry  are 
mostly  in  a  state  of  vassalage,  and  in  their  manners  bear  the  mark  of 
servitttde* 

IS.  The  women  of  Denmark,  particularly  the  middle  and  lower 
V  s 
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claues,  are  fond  of  finery;  and  their  dreSs,  which  is  prepared  wii^ 
great  care,  and  obtained  even  by  abstinence  from  other  comforts,  is 
composed  of  materials  of  many  colours,  in  which,  however,  red  it 
predominant. 

13.  But  the  Swedish  females,  contrary  to  those  of  Heninaik,  azs 
dressed  particularly  neat,  and  when  abroad,  generally  wear  veils^ 

14.  The  Danes  are  considered  braye  and  warlike,  but  fond  of  pomp 
and  show.  In  their  dress,  they  In  general  imitate  the  French ;  bat  id 
winter  they  wrap  themselves  up  in  fors,  or  wool,  like  their  neighboiifa» 
the  Swedes. 

15.  Zealard,  the  chief  of  the  Danish  Islands/ and  seat  of  gOTern. 
ment,  has  but  a  very  indifferent  soil.  Wheat  will  not  grow  tbere,  and  k 
affords  but  little  pasture ;  a  great  part  of  it  is  forest,  and  ia  reserved  Sk 
the  king's  game.    The  island  is  about  230  miles  in  circttmference, 

16.  CorE^vHAOEN,  the  capital  of  the  kii^dom,  stands  on  tho  easten 
shore  of  Zealand,  and  is  a  large,  rich,  and  strong  city,  contaiaing  about 
110,000  inhabitants.  This  is  considered  the  handsomest  city  in  the 
north,  except  St.  Petersburgh.     It  is  500  miles  nortb-eaat  of  Lfonden. 

17.  The  island  of  Fiwen  lies  between  Jutland  and  Zealand.  Thai 
part  of  the  sea  which  divides  Funen  from  Jutland  is  called  the  Uttk 
Belt^  and  that  between  Funen  and  Zealand  the  Great  Belt,  lis  chief 
town  is  Odeneee, 

18.  The  other  principal  towns  of  Denmark  are,  EUmore^  in  Zealand; 
Aalborgf  in  North  Jutland ;  Sypen  and  JFlensburg,  in  South  Jutland. 
All  ships  that  pass  Elsinore  pay  toll. 

19.  Obe. — At  Elsinore,  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  is  the 
scene  where  the  events  so  highly  pictured  in  ••  Hamlet "  are  supposed 
to  have  been  acted.  The  garden  is  still  shown  in  which  the  king  was 
murdered,  and  the  legends  of  the  country,  founded  on  their  own  ancieat 
history,  are  strictly  in  consonance  with  the  delineations  of  the  great 
and  immortal  poet,  Skakspeare, 

20.  Near  Flensburg,  in  the  duchy  of  JSleswick,  is  a  small  district 
called  Anolen,  the  native  country  of  the  Angles,  who  with  the  Saxons 
subdued  Britain^  and  gave  it  the  name  of  England. 

21.  The  Government  of  Denmark  is  despotic,  but  the  laws  are  ad^ 
ministered  with  mildness  and  moderation. 

22.  The  Established  Eeligion  is  diat  of  the  Lutheran  Protestant, 
under  the  superintendence  of  six  Bishops. 

23.  The  Language  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  is  a  dialect 
of  the  Gothic,  of  which  the  Icelandic  is  reckoned  the  purest. 

24.  The  population  of  Denmark  is  little  less  than  two  millions.  Its 
exports  consist  chiefly  of  timber,  cattle,  butter,  tallow,  and  iron;  and 
its  imports,  of  salt,  wine,  brandy,  broadcloths,  &.c. 

25.  Iceland  is  a  large  but  thinly  inhabited  island  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
330  miles  west  o^  Norway.  The  population  of  this  country  is  esti. 
mated  at  50,000. 

26.  It  is  about  300  miles  in  length,  and  210  in  breadth.  It  was  first 
discovered  by  Nadoc,  a  celebrated  pirate,  who  was  driven  here  by  a 
tempest  in  the  year  861,  while  on  a  voyage  from  Norway  to  the  Met 
of  Ferroe. 

27.  The  first  settler  was  Ingxtlf,  a  Norwegian  of  great  opuletice, 
who,  dreading  the  tyranny  of  his  king,  emigrated  in  874.     He  was  foK 
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lowed  by  such  numbers,  that  in  the  course  of  sixty  years  the  wfaole^ 
coast,  and  most  of  the  habitable  parts,  are  said  to  have  been  occuified. 
^.  Its  coast  is  extremely  rugged,  and  deeply  indented  with  bays 
and  creekct,  which  form  secure  havens.  The  face  of  the  country  is 
traversed  by  lofty  and  barren  mountains,  which  gire  to  it  a  most  desa< 
late  appearance. 

29.  The  sterility  of  many  parts  of  Iceland  is  aggravated  by  the  faor« 
rors  of  a  perpetual  winter,  in  whieh  a  large  part  of  it  is  buried^  Indeedf 
the  climate  of  this  island  is  excessively  severe. 

30.  Several  of  its  mountains  are  VoleanoeSs  Of  these,  the  most  re^ 
markable  are  Kbafle  and  Hscla  ;  the  first  situated  in  the  north,  and 
the  other  in  the  southern  part  of  the  islands 

31.  These  very  seldom  vomit  out  flames,  though  they  frequently 
bum  with  great  violence,  discharging  vast  quantities  of  melted  matter, 
which  the  Italians  call  lava. 

32.  Amon^  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  burning  mountains  is  Heeht, 
and  its  eruptions  have  been  some  of  the  most  copious  and  destructive 
that  modem  times  have  wimessed. 

33.  But  the  greatest  eruption  of  Iceland  was  that  of  Krafte,  which 
took  place  in  1783,  when  the  burning  lava  reached  90  miles  in  length, 
42  in  bretadth,  and  20  fathoms  in  depth.  This  eruption  dried  up  13 
rivers,  and  destroyed  12  villages  and  240  persons. 

34.  Among  the  curiosities  of  Iceland,  none  are  more  worthy  of 
attention  than  its  boiling  springs^  many  of  which  throw  up  col^mn# 
of  hot  water  several  hundred  feet  in  height. 

35.  The  Icelanders  in  general  are  sober,  honest,  and  industrious ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  are  exceedingly  litigious.  Their  chief  wealth 
consists  in  cattle  and  sheep. 

36.  This  island  has  long  been  famou9  for  its  hawks,  used  in  the  noble 
sport  of  falconry.  The  finest  of  these  are  reserved  for  the  King  of  Den- 
mark, who  sends  his  falconer  annually  into  the  island  to  purchase  them. 

37.  Its  ancient  capital  was  Skalkolt,  but  that  honour  is  now  claimed 
by  Reykiavik,  which  is  the  seat  of  government. 

38.  The  original  inhabitants  of  Iceland  were  the  ancient  Scythians^ 
a  branch  of  the  Celts,  and  the  island  itself  made  a  part  of  the  ancient 
Scandinavia.  During  this  early  period,  Iceland  was  full  of  people; 
here  the  chief  ministers  of  their  religion  resided,  and  here  the  cele. 
brated  Edda,  or  book  of  Celtic  MYxaoLOQT,  was  either  composed  or 
preserved. 

39.  All  we  know  of  the  transactions  of  these  people  is,  that  they 
joined  the  Norwegians  (of  which  kingdom  this  island  was  a  part,)  in 
their  piratical- descents  on  the  Coasts  of  England,  Scotland,  France, 
and  Ireland. 

40.  When  the  kingdom  of  Norway  was  united  to  that  of  Denmark,. 
m  the  year  1020,  this  island  became  a  part  of  the  Danish  Dominions, 
and  continued  full  of  inhabitants  till  the  fourteenth  century,  when  it 
was  almost  depopulated  by  pestilence  and  famine  ;  and  the  small-pox 
and  other  calamities  have  since  proved  very  fatal.* 

*  In  consequence  of  tKe  above  horrible  and  dreadful  visitations,  not  less  than 
fl^M  human  beings,  28,000  horses,  11,461  head  of  cattle,  190,486  sheep,  perished  hi 
lets  than  two  years :  the  small-pox  took  off  altogether  16,000,  a  very  severe  loss 
fur  so  small  a  country  as  Iceland.  At  present  the  inhabitants  live  chiefly  along 
the  seacoast,  the  inland  parts  being  almost  deserted. 
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41.  Italy  fl«d  thdr  oonntry,  and  the  few  that  remained  (for  a  time) 
took  rofooe  in  the  moantaint.  Tradition  informa  ua,  that  daring  the 
rovagoa  of  thia  dreadfbl  plagne*  all  the  low  and  flat  country  w^as  eow. 
ored  with  a  thick  fog. 

4SL  Since  thia  remarkable  deatraction  of  the  inhabitants,  the  iaiand 
haa  condnued  very  thin  of  people,  and  the  few  remaining  being  whollf 
engaged  in  procuring  the  neceaaariea  of  life,  thia  cojontry  afibrda  no 
tranoaetioa  that  deaenrea  the  notice  of  a  general  history. 

43.  The  FkRBOB  IsLiAIIOS,  which  lie  between  Iceland  and  Norway, 
are  aeventeen  in  number.  They  are  tolerably  fertile,  and  contain  a 
pofmlation  of  about  5,000.  Sheep  conatitute  the  chief  riches  of  the 
ialandera,  whoae  character  ia  generally  marked  by  great  simplicity  of 
mannera,  kindneaa,  and  hospitality. 

44.  GmrLAifD,  on  which  the  Danea  have  aettlements,  is  noted  for 
its  Whale  Fiahery.    It  ia  described  under  the  head  of  America. 

45.  The  taking  of  Whalea  in  the  seaa  of  Greenland,  among  tbe 
fields  of  nee,  is  considered  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  in  nature ; 
bat  is,  at  the  aame  time,  attended  with  great  danger.  The  Dutch  had 
thirteen  ships  crushed  to  pieces  by  them  in  one  season. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 
1.  What  ia  Denmark !    Deacribe  it    t.  What  compriaes  Denmark  Proper  ? 
S.  What  are  the  foreign  poaaeasions  of  Denmark  ?    4.  What  difference  ia  them 
in  the  political  conaequedce  of  Denmark  now  from  what  it  was  some  few 
yeara  af o  1    Describe  the  dacfay  of  Hol«tein. 
i.  Wnat  territoriea  have  been  granted  to  Denmark  in  lien  of  Pomsraiiia  and 

Norway  ?    8.  What  ia  the  length,  breadth,  and  extent  of  Denmark  ? 
7.  Describe  Jatland.    Chief  towns  ?     Holstein.    Chief  towns  ?      &  Hirers  and 

Lakea  T    0.  Canala  7    10.  How  is  Denmark  divided  from  Sweden  ? 
II.  Describe  the  mannera  of  the  Danea.    13.  Of  what  are  the  Danish  women 

particularly  fond  ?    13.  Contrast  them  with  the  Swediah. 
H.  what  ia  the  character  of  the  Danea  ? 

15.  Describe  Zealand.    10.  Copenhagen.    How  far  is  Copenhagen  from  London  r 
17.  Describe  the  island  of  Funen.    18.  What  are  the  other  chief  towns  of  Deft- 
mark,  and  for  what  are  they  celebrated  ? 

90.  What  District  is  near  Flen&burg,  and  for  what  celebrated  ? 

91.  What  is  the  goremment  of  Denmark,  and  how  are  the  laws  administered  ? 
99.  What  is  the  established  religion  T    93.  The  langaage  ?    24.  Its  popnlation  ? 

Its  chief  exports  and  imports  ?  25.  Describe  Iceland.  What  is  its  popola- 
tion  ?  28.  What  is  its  ienji^th  ?  Its  breadth  ?  By  whom  discorered,  and 
when  1    37.  By  whom  was  it  first  colonized,  and  when  ? 

9S.  Describe  its  coast.  29.  Its  surface,  and  its  climate.   30.  Describe  its  mountains. 

81,  39.  Which  are  the  most  celebrated  of  the  burning  mountains  in  Iceland  ? 

33.  Describe  the  great  eruption  of  Krafle  in  1783.  34.  What  are  among  the  chief 
of  its  curfosities  ?    30.  Describe  the  Icelanders. 

3&  For  what  has  Iceland  long  been  celebrated  ? 

37.  What  was  its  ancient  capital,  and  what  its  present?  38.  From  whom 
descended  the  Icelanders?  Where  resided  the  misisters  of  the  Celtic 
religion,  AH  where  was  kept  their  book  of  faith  ?    ' 

89.  With  whom  uid  k..ey  join  in  their  piratical  descents  on  England? 

40  What  befel  Iceland  in  1090,  and  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  what  has  been 
the  result  to  tbe  country  ?    iVbte.— Describe  the  consequences. 

41.  What  have  been  the  causes  that  have  rendered  it  less  populous  than  formerly  ? 

43.  Describe  the  Ferroe  Isles.  44,  45.  Describe  Greenland.  For  what  is  Green- 
land celebrated  / 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 
Bound  Denmark.    Latitude  and  longitude  ?    Where  is  Jutland,  Zealand,  and 
ether  Danish  Islands  in  tbe  Baltic  ?    Where  is  Holstein  ?    What  waters  sur^ 
round  Denmark  ?  Where  is  Iceland  1  Where  are  the  Ferroe  Islands?  Where 
is  Copenhagen  ?    Elsinore  ?    Aalborg  ?    Kid  ?    Where  is  the  Categat  ? 


HISTORY  OF  DENMARK. 

1.  Dbnicakk  is  one  of  the  moit  ancient  kingdoms  in  Eniope.  Its 
founder  and  first  Sovereign  is  said  to  have  been  Dan,  a  native  of  Zm. 
land,  B.  C.  1038,  being  nearly  a  thousand  years  before  the  invasioaof 
Britain  by  Julius  Ccttar;  but  in  this  account  historians  greatly  differ, 
for  some  authors  fix  the  reign  of  Dan  about  the  year  150  before  Christ, 
or  126  years  before  Odin  came  into  Europe.  However  much  the  his. 
torians  may  differ  m  regard  to  time,  all  agree  that  there  was  such  a 
person  as  Dan,  and  that  he  was  the  founder  of  .the  kingdom. 

2.  Obs. — All  the  governments  established  by  the  ancient  Celta  and 
Scythians  were  monarchical ;  but  it  was  not  conmioo  for  one  prince 
to  reign  over  a  very  extensive  country. 

3.  In  these  early  times,  all  the  countries  to  the  north  of  the  Roman 
Empire  were  divided  into  petty  kingdoms,  and  each  was  governed  by 
a  chief  or  prince  of  its  own,  who  was  absolute. 

4.  The  religion  of  the  Danes  was  at  first  very  simple ;  they  erected 
no  temples,  and  raised  no  statues  to  the  Deity,  esteeming  them  derog. 
alory  to  his  honour. 

5.  Instead  of  temples,  they  planted  large  and  spacious  groves,  which 
being  both  open  at  the  top  and  sides,  they  considered  as  much  better 
adapted  to  the  Divine  and  unconfined  Being  they  adored. 

6.  Their  laws  were  interrupted  by  the  Bards  and  Druids,  Their 
Bards,  of  whom  mention  is  so  frequently  made  in  ancient  writers,  and 
who  were  common  to  all  the  nations  of  the  north,  were  an  inferior 
order  of  priests,  whose  particular  business  it  was  to  recite  the  military 
actions  of  th'eir  heroes,  especially  before  a  battle,  to  inspire  their  coon* 
trymen  with  an  enthusiastic  ardour. 

7.  Diodarus  tells  us,  that  the  Bards  were  held  in  the  highest  esteem 
among  all  Tanks  of  people,  that,  they  were  reverenced  as  persons  of 
the  most  extraordinary  abilities,  and  on  all  occasions  were  treated  with 
the  greatest  deference. 

8.  The  I>ruids  were  the  priests  and  ministers  of  religion  amongst 
the  Celts,  Britons,  Gauls,  Germans,  d&c.  They  were  considered  the 
first  and  most  distinguished  order,  and  were  held  in  the  highest  vene. 
ration. 

9.  These  early  nations  long  followed  the  patriarchal  manner  of  life, 
wandering  from  one  place  to  another  with  their  flocks  and  herds,  in 
search  of  pasture,  conquest,  or  pleasure.  ^ 

10.  In  this  wandering  li'e,  several  nations,  tribes,  or  sects,  joined  to. 
gether,  in  order  to  make  irruptions  with  more  confidence  of  success 
into  the  neighbouring  countries,  either  by  sea  or  land. 

11.  In  these  expeditions,  the  adventurers  were  always  denominated 
after  their  chief  leaders ;  hence  the  same  people  acquired  the  name  of 
Danes,  Saxons,  Angles,  Jutes,  Goths,  Germans,  Norwegians,  Cim- 
brians,  Teutones,  dec. 

12.  Very  little,  however,  is  known  of  the  early  periods  of  the  Danish 
history.  We  find  that  in  the  fourth  century  the  Saxons^  a  name  under 
which  the  Danes,  Norwegians,  and  other  nations  of  the  north  were 
comprehended,  committed  dreadful  ravages  on  the  coasts  of  Britain 
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■Bd  Oaid,  and  obliged  the  Romme  to  guard  dieir  coasts  widi  great  can 
and  vigour. 

13.  Their  ravageoi  like  their  mannerSi  were  emel  and  iidnraan; 
their  tracks  were  marked  with  blood  and  desolation ;  and  neither  agCi 
iBnoeence,nor  religion,  could  afford  protection  from  the  swords  of  them 
barbarians.  They  formed  settlements  on  the  coasts  of  Normandy^  In- 
isiMi,  and  Se^tUnd;  and  made  a  conquest  of  England  in  the  year  lOlS. 

14.  It  was  (rom  the  CimbrianM^  that  the  Peninsula  of  Jutland  waa 
anciently  called  CiHBmicA  Ghebsokesos. 

15.  Oh9» — The  Otmftn*  were  a  nation  from  Germany,  as  also  were 
the  TVtttoMs:  the  former  settled  in  the  Peninmda^  the  latter  redoced 
the  islands  of  Zealand/ J^men^  and  the  rest  of  the  Danish  Islands  ia 
the  Bahic. 

16.  Few  interesting  events  precede  the  year  1387,  when  Margaxet 
II  ascended  the  throne,  whose  skill,  courage,  and  policy  were  such, 
that  she  is  usually  styled  the  •«  SfMixAMis  of  the  North." 

17.  Margaret  married  AQum,  King  of  Norway,  by  which  the  two 
kingdoms  became  united.  Aquin  died  soon  after ;  but  Margaret,  partly 
by  address,  and  partly  by  the  right  she  had  obtained  by  her  marriage, 
formed  a  Treaty,  by  which  she  was  acknowledged  Sovereign  of  Ifen- 
mark^  Norway,  and  Sweden. 

18.  This  Treaty  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Union  of  Caucab* 
Margaret,  whose  soul  was  formed  for  ffreatness,  swayed  the  sceptre 
of  these  kinedoms  with  honour  to  herself  and  advantage  to  her  country. 
Her  friendship  was  courted  by  most  of  the  powers  of  Enrope.^ 

19.  But  like  other  suMunary  greatness,  tliis  was  fleeting  and  traor 
sient.  The  successors  of  Margaret  were  far  inferior  to  her  in  abilities ; 
and  die  Umon  of  Calmar  was  soon  dissolved.  The  Swedes  rebelfed* 
and  placed  Qttstavos  Vasa  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 

SO.  The  most  memorable  events  in  the  History  of  Denmark  are,  the 
reigns  of  Margaret  and  of  Christian  II,  (about  the  year  1520;)  thp 
foundation  of  the  East  India  Company  in  1612 ;  and'  the  devolution  in 
1660,  when  the  Crown  became  hereditary,  and  the  King  absolute. 
-^'31.  06s. — ^The  revolution  (of  1660)  was  one  of^ those  events  whicH 
seldom  occur  in  history,  for  it  chang^ed  the  destiny  of  an  empiie,  with, 
out  commotion,  tears,  or  bloodshed. 

at.  This  year,  1660,  was  also  celebrated  for  the  famous  HongeUno^ 
wB^al  Law.  In  1679  Hamburgh  was  besieged  by  Christian  V ;  and 
In  IBOl,  Copenhagen  was  bombarded  by  the  British. 

Si3.  This  country  is  celebrated  for  having  given  three  kings  to  Bng. 
land,  under  the  names  of  Cafiute  the  Great,  Harold^  and  Hardieanute. 

2i.  Obe. — ^The  Danee  and  JStorwegiane,  or  Normans,  invaded  an4 
hanssed  the  coasts  of  Gaul  and  Britain  in  the  eighth  century,  and 
continued  their  incursions  and  depredations  till  the  year  1013,  when 
;SlDam,  King  of  Denmark,  made  a  complete  conquest  of  England,  and 
left  it  to  his  son  Canute,  who  wias  king  of  England,  Denmark,  Norway, 
add  Sweden,  in  the  year  10^0. 

.  25.  Canute  had  a  most  glorious  reign,  and  was  succeeded  by  hia  aon 
Harold  in  1035,  who,  af^er  a  despicable  reign  of  four  years,  died  in  109). 

26.  Harold  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Hardieanute,  who  cam^ 
to  the  throne  with  the  good-will  of  the  English,  but  who  soon  changed 
tlwhr  opuiion  of  his  worth,  and  he  incurred  their  hatred  on  account  of 
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his  cmelty.     ICb  reisn  was  of  but  Very  short  duratioot  and  ho  diod  in 
1041.     Thus  ended  me  reign  of  the  Danish  kings  in  England. 

37.  Ob€. — Swttin,  (the  eldest  son  of  Canute,)  being  absent  from  Eng- 
land, may  be  said  not  to  have  reigned  in  England,  although  some  his- 
torians  have  placed  him  on  the  throne. 

'  28,  The  present  king  (1834)  is  Frederici:  VI,  who  succeeded  his 
father,  March  13th,  180&  He  was  bom  January  17th,  1768,  and 
married  the  Princess  Maria  Sophia  Frederica,  of  Hesse  Cassel. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  :EXAMINATI0N. 
1.  When  was  Denmark  first  raised  into  a  Eincdom  according  to  tradition,  and 

fay  whom  founded  ?    8.  What  were  the  original  governments  of  the  ancient 

Oelts  and  Scythians  ? 
3.  During  the  reign  of  tlie  Romans,  in  what  state  were  Germany,  Denmark, 

Norway,  Sweden,  Prussia,  Poland,  Ac.  ?    4,  5.  Describe  the  religion. 
0.  Bj  whom  were  the  laws  interpreted  1  7.  Who  were  the  Druids  ?  8.  The  Bards  7 
9,  10.  WhaJt  were  the,  early  manners  of  the  Celts,  Scythians,  &c.  1 
11.  What  gave  rise  to  the  several  names  of  Danes,  Saxons,  Angles,  Jutes,  Gotlis, 

Ac.  T    IS,  13.  Relate  all  you  know  of  the  early  northern  nations. 

14.  What  have  been  the  several  names  of  Jutland,  and  why  so  denominated  7 

15.  Who  were  the  CimlMri  ?    The  Teutons  or  Teutones,  and  what  countries  did 

they  reduce  ? 

16.  Who  was  Margaret  ?  What  was  her  character  ?   What  was  she  denominated, 
'      •     ?    17.  W  •  .  -    '.  


and  why  ?   17.  What  was  the  principal  event  of  her  reign  1   What  is  x 

by  the  union  of  Calmar  ? 
19.  Was  the  Union  of  Calmar  of  long  continuance  ?  What  caused  its  dissolution! 
SO.  What  are  the  most  memorable  events  in  the  history  of  Denmark  1    21,  SS.  Re- 
late them.    23.  For  what  is  Denmark  likewise  celebrated  ? 
S4.  What  countries  did  the  Danes  and  Norwenans  invade,  and  when  ?    When 

did  Swain  make  a  complete  conquest  of  England  ?    What  countries  were 

subject  to  Canute  ?  (usually  called  Canute  the  Great.) 
25.  Describe  the  reign  of  Canute.    By  whom  was  he  succeeded  7 
2d.  By  whom  was  Harold  succeeded  ?    What  were  the  feelings  of  the  English 

towards  him  ?    When  did  he  die,  and  how  long  did  the  Danes  reign  in 

England  ?   .27.  What  do  you  learn  respecting  Swain? 
S3.  Who  is  the  present  king  ?  (1834.)  When  was  he  bom,  and  whom  did  lie  marry  7 


RUSSIA. 

1.  Russia  is  the  largest  JSmptre  in  the  world.  It  comprises  a  great 
part  of  Europe,  and  all  the  northern  regions  of  Asia ;  extending  from 
the  Baltic  in  Uie  west,  to  North  America  in  the  east,  a  portion  of  which* 
as  far  as  longitade  141^  west,  it  now  includes. 

2.  It  is  larger  than  all  the  kmgdoms  of  Europe  put  together,  and  far 
exceeds  the  greatest  empires  of  antiquity. 

3.  The  foUowing  is  &  comparative  view  of  all  the  great  Empires, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  viz  : —  Samtre  MOes, 

The  Russian  Emtibe  contains 7,000,000 

The  Ancient  Persian  Empire,  B.  C.  400,           .        .  1,450^00 

The  Ancient  Roman  Empirb,  A.  D.  180,        .  ,    1,700,000 

The  Br^ilian  Emfirs, 2,300,000 

The  Empire  of  Charles  V,  A.  D.  1556,         .        .  .    3,500,000 

The  CfflNESK  Empire,  mcluding  Tartary,    .                 .  3,000,000 

The  Mexican  Republic,        .        .        .        .        .  .    1,700,000 

The  United  States  Republic,            ....  3,300,000 

The  British  Empire,  with  its  foreign  jiossessions,  .    1,100,000 
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4.  SossiA  u  BvBOFS  comprehends  Bmttim  Proper^  pan  of  Zm- 

Umd^  Phdtmd,  and  the  greater  part  of  Poland;  to  which  has  bgeft 
Utelf  added  the  whole  c4  BeBsarabia,  with  a  ^eat  part  of  Moldmm, 
formerly  a  part  of  Turkey.  Earopean  Rassia  is  aboat  1,000  miles  ia 
length,  end  1,000  in  breadth. 

5.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Asiatic  Rassia^  on  the  south  by  the 
Black  Sea  and  Turkey,  on  the  west  by  Prussia  and  the  Baltic,  and  on 
the  north  by  the  Frozen  Ocean. 

6.  In  taking  the  whole  extent  of  the  Empire,  from  Abo  in  Finland, 
in  60  degrees  north  latitude,  to  the  Sirait  which  separates  Asia  ftom 
America,  that  is,  from  longitude  22^,  to  longitude  190^  east  from 
Greenwich,  and  calculating  thirty  geographical  mil^s  to  a  degree,  it 
will  make  the  whole  length  5,040  miles.* 

7.  When  it  is  noonday  in  the  western  part  of  Rusna,  it  is  almost 
midnight  in  its  eastern  parts.  In  the  south,  the  longest  day  does  not 
exceed  fifteen  hours  and  a  half;  in  the  north,  the  sun  is  visible  for  two 
months  together. 

8.  ExTROPFAN  Russia  is  divided  into  forty.eight  Governments  or  Pro- 
vincies,  including  those  taken  from  Turkey,  Poland,  and  Sweden^  viz.: 
five  in  the  north,  thirteen  in  the  north-west,  ten  in  the  south,  fourteen 
in  the  centre,  and  six  in  the  east. 

0.  Russia  was  formerly  denominated  Moteovy,  Its  present  appeL 
ladon  was  derived  from  the  Hum,  or  Rossi,  n  Slavonic  tribe^  who 
peopled  part  of  these  dominions  as  early  as  the  ninth  century. 

10.  Obs. — Their  names  are  first  mentioned  in  history,  in  an  embassf 
that  was  sent  by  Theophilus,  Emperor  of  the  East,  from  Constantino, 
pie,  to  Lewis,  the  son  of  Charlemagne,  Emperor  of  the  West.  lo  the 
train,  and  under  the  protection  of  the  embassy,  were  some  JRusoiang, 
This  event  occurred  in  839,  when  the  Russians  returned  to  their 
native  country,  and  built  the  city  of  Kiow. 

11.  Obs, — About  twenty  years  after  this,  the  foundation  of  the  pre- 
sent  kingdom  of  Russia  was  laid  by  Rurie,  a  Scandinavian. 

12.  The  Scandinavians,  that  is,  the  Danes,  Norwegians,  and  ^oeieM, 
emigrated  from  the  north,  crossed  the  Baltic,  went  to  seek  habitations 
in  Russia,  subdued  the  Courlanders  and  Livonians,  and  extending  their 
conquests  to  Kiow,  settled  kings  over  them ;  hence,  the  origin  of  ths 
Kingdom  of  Russia, 

13.  Though  the  name  of  Rufsia  is  now  given  to  the  whole  Empire, 
the  appellation  was  originally  given  and  long  confined  to  the  districts 
around  Moscow,  Kiow,  and  Novogorod.  "  But  a  few  centuries  ago," 
says  Dr.  Lyall,  **  the  Russian  territory  formed  a  fourth  part  of  the 
present  European  Russia,  and  about  the  seventeenth  part  of  the  present 
ISmpirc.*' 

14.  Russia  was  anciently  inhabited  by  various  nations,  such  as  the 
Huns,  Scythians,  Sarmatians,  Slamnians,  Cimbri,  &c.,  of  whom  an 
account  is  given  under  the  various  heads  of  this  work. 

15.  The  two  great  distinguishing  features  of  Russia  are,  its  miyestio 

*  As  the  lenetli  of  Rufisia  lies  between  the  55th  degree  of  latitaiie,  and  that  of 
about  70  dcttrees,  the  parallel  of  Abo,  which  is  in  60  degree*,  may  be  considered  a 
proper  medium  for  taking  its  length.  Geographers,  m  general,  make  the  length 
of  Russia  to  be  much  greater  than  it  really  is,  by  miscaiculatmg  tbe  admeasure 
nent  of  a  degree  in  the  parallel  of  its  widest  part. 
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rteer*,  and  its  ezteiuav6 .  elevated  plahut  which  in  Russia  are  called 
Sieppna. 

16,  Its  principai  Rivers  in  Europe  are,  the  Volga,  the  Vral,  (or  Yttik\) 
the  Don^  (or  Tanais,)  the  Dnieper,  (or  BoryHhenea,)  and  the  Dniester;  al] 
of  which  flow  to  the  southward.  In  the  north  are,  the  Dwina  and 
Petehora.  In  Asia  are,  the  Ohy,  Irtyak,  Yenisaey,  and  Lena,  all  running 
to  the  northw^ard,  towards,  or  into  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

17.  The  Volga  is  the  largest  river  in  Europe.  It  takes  its  rise 
between  St.  Petersburgh  and  Moscow,  and,  after  many  windings, 
empties  itself  into  the  Caspicn  Sea,  near  Ascracan.  This  noble  river 
extends  its  course  upwards  of  2,000  miles.  It  is  navigable  fi^om  its 
source  ;  and  a  canal,  from  the  Volga  to  the  Neva,  unites  the  Caspian 
with  the  Baltic. 

-  18.  The  Htm,  (the  Tanais  of  the  ancients,)  has  its  source  between 
Moscow  and  Smolensk  ;  and  after  forming  a  part  of  the  boundary  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  falls  into  the  Sea  of  A^of. 

19.  This  river  is  rendered  celebrated  from  its  watering  the  country 
of  the  Don  Cossacks,  that  renowned  tribe  of  roving  warriors,  who  ren- 
dered themselves  so  famous  in  the  Russian  campaigns  against  the 
French,  commanded  by  Napoleon. 

20.  The  Dana  falls  into  the  Baltic  below  Riga ;  and  the  Dwina  into 
the  White  Sea,  at  Archangel.  The  Dnieper,  a  very  fine  river,  falls  into 
the  Black  Sea  ;  as  also  does  the  Dniester,  which  rises  in  the  Austrian 
province  of  Galicia. 

.  21.  The  Neva  issues  from  the  Lake  Ladoga,  and  flows  by  St.  Peters, 
burgh,  where  it  divides  itself  into  several  branches,  and  enters  the 
Gulf  of  Finland. 

22.  The  Oby,  or  Oh,  is  the  largest  river  of  Siberia.  It  issues  from 
the  Lake  Altyn,near  the  centre  of  Asia,  and  falls  into  the  gulf  bearing 
its  own  name,  in  the  Arctic  Ocean.  It  flows  by  the  towns  of  Kolivan, 
Narym,  and  Surgut.  Its  name  signifies  great :  hence,  in  Russia,  it  is 
ofVen  styled  the  Great  Biver.     This  river  is  joined  by  the  Irtysh. 

23.  The  Calmucks  and  Tartars  call  it  Umar.  Its  stream  is  very 
large  and  smooth,  and  is,  in  general,  about  1,800  feet  in  width.  It 
affords  plenty  of  fish,  and  is  navigable  almost  to  the  lake  from  which 
it  springs.     Its  course  is  upwards  of  2,000  miles. 

24.  The  Irtysh,  a  river  of  Siberia,  is  divided  into  upper  and  lower. 
The  Upper  Irtysh  flows  into  the  lake  of  Saisan,  whence  it  issues  under 
the  name  of  Lower  Irtysh,  and  after  a  circuit  of  great  extent  joins  the 
Ob,  below  Samarof.  On  its  eastern  or  right  baijk  stands  the  city  of 
Tobolsk,  in  latitude  58o  12'  N.  and  longitude  68°  25'  E. 

25.  The  PrufA, vWhich  now  forms  the  boundary  between  Russia  and 
Turkey,  rises  in  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  flows  through  Moldavia, 
&nd  falls  into  the  Danube,  near  Galatz. 

26.  The  Niemen  rises  in  Lithuania,  in  the  government  of  HBnsk, 
flows  by  Grodno,  and  enters  Russia  about  forty  miles  above  Tilsit, 
vrhere  it  is  called  the  Memel.     It  falls  into  the  Baltic. 

27.  Obs, — It  was  on  the  river  Memel,  near  Tilsit,  that  the  Emperors 
Napoleon  and  Alexander  had  their  first  interview,  which  took  place  on 
the  25th  of  June,  1807,  on  a  raft  constructed  for  that  purpose. 

28.  The  river  Ural,  formerly  called  the  Taik,  is  a  large  rapid 
stream,  rising  on  the  western  side  of  the  Urai  Mountains  s  it  flows  at 
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int  amonf  lofty  rocks,  and  lutly  orer  a  dry  aaUno  cteppe.  into  Am 

Caspian  Sea. 

29.  The  FcntMcy  is  formed  of  aeveral  streams,  the  chief  of  -wbaA 
are  the  Kmnmara  and  the  Angra.  The  Yenissey  passes  through  the 
Sea  of  Baikal,  and  after  a  winding  course  of  nearly  2,000  miles,  fiiUs 
into  the  Arctic,  or  Frozen  Ocean,  about  200  miles  east  of  the  Oby. 

30.  In  the  eastern  port  of  Siberia  is  the  J>iia,  which  takes  its  source 
in  a  marsh,  north-west  of  the  lake  of  Baikal,  and  after  a  coarse  of 
1,600  miles,  falls  into  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

31.  The  largest  LiAKisof  European  Russia  are  those  of  XacHo^aaad 
OnegOt  each  120  miles  long,  aAd  lying  to  the  north-east  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh.  Those  of  Asiatic  Russia  are,  the  Caspian,  the  Aral,  and  the 
Baikal. 

32.  The  CatpiaifSea  is  646  miles  in  length,  by  265  in  hreadth. 
The  water  is  as  salt  as  that  of  the  ocean. 

33.  The  Aral  has  been  but  recently  discovered,  and  is  therefore  bat 
little  known.  It  is  about  300  miles  in  length,  and  100  in  brea^. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Aral  are  found  an  abundance  of  wiZtf 
korses,  asses,  antelopes,  and  wolves,  and  -a  fierce  animal  called  the 
Jolbart,  which,  according  to  the  account  given  of  it  by  the  Tartars* 
is  of  such  prodigious  strength  as  to  be  able  to  carry  off  a  horse. 

34.  The  Baikal  is  situated  in  Siberia.  Iris  environed  an  all  sides 
by  high  mountains.  In  one  part  of  this  lake  is  thrown  up  an  inflam. 
mable  sulphurous  liquid,  called  naptha,  which  the  people  of  the  adja- 
cent country  bum  in  lamps.  The  people  who  live  on  its  borders  call 
it  the  Holy  Lake,  imagining,  that  when  storms  happen  on  it,  they  shall 
be  preserved  from  all  danger,  by  complimenting  it  with  the  title  of  &a. 

35.  It  is  360  miles  long  and  50  broad,  and  when  frozen  oyer,  (for  it 
is  generally  covered  with  ice  from  December  to  May,)  the  people  travel 
on  it  on  their  way  to  China. 

36.  The  most  extensive  MouNTiONS  of  the  Russian  Empire  are,  the 
Uralian,  and  the  Altaic  Chains.  The  Altaic  Mountains  stretch  from 
the  sources  of  the  river  Irtysh,  to  those  of  the  Oby,  and  from  thence 
to  the  Sea  of  Baikal,  Slc, 

37.  The  Altaic  Chain  is  of  great  magnitude,  and  is  among  the  most 
extensive  ridges  on  the  earth,  being  upwards  of  2,000  miles  in  length. 
This  chain  forms  the  boundary  between  the  Russian  dominions  and  ths 
empire  of  China. 

38.  The  Ural,  or  Uralian  Mountains,  may  be  said  to  be  the  natural 
boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia,  and  extend  from  north  to  sooth 
above  1,300  miles. 

39.  These  mountains  take  their  rise  to  the  north-east  of  the  Quotas 
Seaj  attain  their  greatest  height  about  the  sources  of  the  Ural  river,  and 
sink  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  near  Nova  Zembla. 

40.  The  greatest  height  of  these  mountains  fs  about  4,500  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Of  this  chain,  the  northern  and  southern  districts 
are  but  little  known :  the  central  parts  abound  in  valuable  ores. 

4J.  06#.-— The  Ural  Cossacks  enjoy  the  right  of  fishing  on  the  coast 
of  the  Caspian,  forty.seven  miles  on  each  side  of  the  river  Ural;  and 
Ae  inhabitants  of  Astracan  jiave  an  exclusive  privilege  on  the  remain, 
ing  shores  belonging  to  Russia. 

42.  The  Climate  of  Russia  is  very  various.     In  all  the  regions,  from 
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INv  Witt  degree  »f  hidtiKfe  to  die  northern  bornidsries  of  the  empire^ 
the  weather  is  intensely  cold  and  severe.  Grain  seldom  ripens  beyond 
the  60th  degree. 

43.  At  St.  Petersburgh  there  ore  only  two  monAs  in  the  year  in 
which  snow  may  not  be  expected,  and  the  thermometer  sometimes 
«nklB  65  degrees  below  the  freezing  point. 

44.  In  the  eastern  provinces  the  sam^  degrees  of  latitude  are  foxmd 
mieh  colder  than  in  the  we»tem,  a  circumstance  that  must  be  ascribed 
to  the  influence  of  the  mocuitains,  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  which 
separate  Siberia  from  the  southern  parts  of  Asia. 

45.  The  appearance  of  Itussia  is  not  so  diversified  as  it  is  in  many 
«dier  countries  of  less  extent ;  it  being  remarkable  for  uniform  plains 
•f  great  magnitude,  which  are  often  sandy  and  barren,  and  without  even 
wood  or  water« 

46.  0&9. — Indeed,  all  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  Siberia  may 
be  considered  one  immense  plain,  although  distinguished  by  different 
ttamee« 

47.  The  Soil  of  Russia  presents  every  variety,  from  tracts  that  are 
perfectly  barren,  to  regions  yielding  thirty  fold ;  but  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Russian  dominions,  the  science  of  agriculture  has  made 
%ut  litde  progress. 

48.  Of  Russia  in  Europe,  the  northern  districts  are  woody  and  marshy, 
«iid  Kttle  capable  of  cultivation ;  but  the  southern  parts  are  rich  and 
fertile. 

49.  Moet  of  ^e  valuable  minerals  have  been  found  in  Russia.  Its 
siinea  famish  gold,  silver,  copper,  Iron,  and  lead;  but  coal,  as  yet,  is 
but  little  known.  In  Siberia  have  been  discovered  a  great  variety  of 
gema. 

5(K  ImmeBse  forests  abound  everywhere  in  the  Russian  dominions. 
The  fir  and  pine  prevail  in  the  northern  districts,  and  furnish  MemeU 
MgUi  and  other  ports,  with  inexhaustible  supplies  of  timber,  pitch,  &c., 
wMch  are  exported  to  many  parts  of  Europe.  The  oak,  beech,  elm, 
ihidan,  and  poplar,  are  most  plen^fal  in  the  middle  and  the  southern 
parts. 

Si.  Its  chief  fruits  are,  apples,  pears,  apricots,  peaches,  almonds,  and 
walnuts ;  the  first  two  flourish  generally,  but  the  last  four  are  confined 
to  the  southern  provinces. 

S3.  The  multitude  of  fish,  of  various  kinds,  that  swarm  the  coasts, 
Mms,  and  rivers,  of  the  Russian  Empire,  is  truly  astonishing,  and  serves 
to  be  noticed  as  afiTording  a  considerable  commerce,  as  well  as  occupa. 
ftion  and  subsistence  to  many  tribes  and  nations. 

SK^.  The  Arctic  Ocean,  among  other  animals,  produces  Whales  of 
various  species ;  the  Walrus^  or  Morses  commonly  called  the  Sea-horset 
ttid  SMa  in  great' numbers. 

&4.  The  Walm8j  or  M&rte^  is  the  great  object  of  pursuit  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  between  Spitzhergen  and  Nona  Zemhla.  This  fishery  is  much 
VMorted  to,  but' is  attended  with  great  perils. 

AS.  Those  engaged  in  it  usually  take  a  year's  provisions^  as  they 
•M  ofisn  obliged  to  pass  the  winter  in  their  ships. 

Kk  The  chief  cities  of  European  Russia  are,  Moscow,  its  former, 
*i^Sr.  PKnosBUEOB,  its  prseent  capital ;  Koeogorod,  Jftoio,  Ankangeh 
•^  Big^  m  Russia  Proper ;  WwrsaM>,  m  Poland ;  and\46o,  in  Finhmd. 
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Oimm^  on  die  Black  Sea,  has  latteriy  become  a  pott  of  gremt  conae*> 
^Qedce,  particularly  as  a  mart  for  gram. 

57.  St.  Pbtebsbuboh,  the  Imperial  residence  and  grnmd  eiaporiam 
of  the  Russian  Dominions^  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rhrer 
Neva  with  the  Gulf  of  Finland. 

58.  This  city  is  the  wonderful  creation  of  the  last  century  ;  its  site, 
in  the  year  17(>3,  consisted  only  of  a  few  fishermen's  huts  in  the  midst 
of  a  morass ;  but  it  is  now  a  magnificent  city,  with  numerous  palaces^ 
churches,  and  other  edifices,  and  the  streets  are  intersected  by  epaciouB 
canals.  It  contains  a  population  exceeding  450,000.  It  was  founded 
and  built  by  Peter  the  Oreat. 

SB.  The  weather  here  in  winter  is  exceedingly  coM,  and  ezcessiveif 
>bot  in  summer.  In  June,  the  length  of  the  night  does  not  exceed  tknt 
Aonrt,  during  which,  the  natives  enjoy  a  continued  twilight;  but  in  De- 
cember, the  sun  is  not  visible  for  more  than  tkree  hours. 

60.  Moscow,  formerly  the  metropolis  of  Russia,  is  situated  oa  a  spa: 
^us  plain,  and  is  of  great  extent ;  before  the  disastrous  events,  wMeh 
reduced  two-thirds  of  it  to  ashes,  when  the  French  entered  it  io  I81S; 
it  was  in  every  thing  truly  romantic  and  picturesque. 

61.  Here  were  to  be  seen  gilded  spires  and  bumisbed  dome«,  ght. 
taring  in  the  sunbeams,  and  mingled  with  the  edifices  of  almost  every 
nation.  The  Pagoda  of  CAmo,  ^  Mooque  of  ConoUmtinopU^  the  Tar- 
tar TempU  of  Buehariat  the  Cabaret  of  iS^tn,  and  the  gorgeoaai\i2iKet 
of  Greeet  and  Borne,  met  the  eye  in  every  quarter. 

69.  The  costume  of  its  inhabitants  is  not  less  various  than  the  as. 
pect  of  the  buildings ;  for  Tartars,  Turks,  Greeks,  Cossacks,  PoUs, 
Germans,  Chinese,  EngUshy  and  French,  are  all  seen  parading  here  it 
the  habits  of  their  respective  countries. 

63.  No  sooner  had  the  French  been  driven  fipom  this  scene  of  de. 
struction  in  I8I2,  than  the  Russians  returned*  and  Moscow  rose  like  a 
Phcenix  from  its  ashes,  renewed  in  all  the  vigour  of  youth,  and  fiur  snr- 
passii^;  its  former  splendour  and  appearance. 

64.  Its  population  before  the  conflagration  was  about  312,000  persoo% 
and  now  exceeds  250,000. 

65.  NovoooBOD,  the  capital  of  a  government  of  the  same  name,  wii 
formerly  called  Great  Novogorod,  to  distinguish  it  from  other  towBi 
of  the  same  appellation. 

66.  It  was  for  a  long  time  an  Independent  Republic,  and  governed 
by  its  own  dukes.  This  city  was  the  great  mart  of  trade  between  Ras^ 
sia  and  the  Hanseatic  cities,  at  which  period  it  was  very  opulent  and 
powerfiil,  possessing  a  population  exceeding  400,000. 

67.  It  is  now  fallen  into  decay,  from  the  commerce  of  the  Baltic, 
which  formerly  centered  here,  being  transferred  to  St.  Petersburgh.  h 
now  scarcely  contains  10,000  souls,  while  a  vast  number  of  churchet 
and  convents  stand  as  melancholy  monuments  of  its  former  ma^iifi. 
cence. 

68.  Riga  contains  about  36,000  inhabitants ;  Odessa,  on  the  Biaek 
Sea,  about  40,000;  Cronstadt,  on  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  about  40,000; 
Tula,  30,000.  Cronstadt  is  the  station  of  the  Russian  Navy.  Areh- 
angel,  on  the  White  Sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dwina,  has  considertble 
commerce ;  population,  8,000.     Cherson,  on  the  Black  Sea,  14,000. 

69.  The  chief  towns  in  Asiatic  Russia  are,  AstracoMt  on  an  island 
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&tli^  r|f«f '  ¥olg«»  nrai  its  monlk  m  tlie  tkuqiivi  8ea,  population 
OOO.  ToMfkt  in  Weitoni  Siberia,  popidation  15,000.  hrkuUk, 
m  EUft^tem  Siberia,  population  13,000.  Onnhtirg,  in  Western  Siberia, 
on  the  Ural,  population  20,000. 

70.  Tho  number  of  inhabitaBta  in  Russia  is  by  no  means  proportioned 
to  its  extent.    They  are  computed  at  about  sixty-one  milUons,  yiz. 

T«.  i:*.,w>no    S  R«88>a  in  Europe, 43,000,000 

^^^'^^P^  J  Russian  Poland. 11,000,000 

Tn  A«i«.       4  Russian  Iberia,  4^.,         ....      2,000,000 
m  AWku.       J  Russian  Gircassia,  Georgia,  &0.,  •  5,000,000 

Total,*        61,000,000 

71.  Ofts. — The  most  populous  parts  of  Russia  lie  between  the  49tb 
and  58tli  degrees  of  longitude.  The  relative  proportion  oi  population 
Id  different  governments  is  veiy  remarkable ;  that  of  Irkutsk  being  in 
pveporCion  to  that  of  Moscow  as  1  to  800.  As  Russia  has  little  more 
than  twelve  persons  to  a  square  mile,  it  is  twenty  times  less  populous 
than  Bngland.  England  has  two  hundred  and  forty  to  a  square  mile. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  western  and  southern  parts  .of  Russia  have 
became  civilized,  but  those  of  the  north  and  north-east  parts  are^  still 
Fode,  barbarous,  and  ignorant. 

79.  The  northern  part  of  Russia  is  extremely  cold,  barren,  and  thinly 
peopled,  but  the  south  produces  grain,  flax,  hemp,  and  various  kinds  of 
froit.  Before  the  time  of  Peter  the  Grtat^  agriculture,  in  Russia,  was 
hut  little  known,  and  less  practised  ;  but  latterly,  in  all  the  south-west 
pits,  this  science  has  been  much  attended  to. 

73.  The  population  of  the  Russian  Empire  is  composed  of  various 
imcee  i  the  Laplanders  on  the  north-west ;  the  'Samoides  on  the  north, 
extending  eastward  from  the  White  Sea ;  and  the  great  body  of  the  in- 
luibitants,  or  Russians,  properly  so  called.  The  Tartars af  the  southern 
ProYinees  of  Asiatic  Russia,  although  united  under  one  sovereign,  still 
letain  many  distinctive  and  characteristic  marks  of  their  origin,  in  stat. 
nre,  oonaplezion,  language,  customs,  and  religion.  There  are  also 
•abject  to  Russia,  the  Georgians  and  Circassians,  who  are  a  well- 
fbrmod  race,  remarkable  for  their  beauty;  numerous  Poles,  Swedes^ 
Cfermans,  Armenians,  Jews,  Hindoos,  and  Gypsies. 

74.  Fvom  the  White  Bear  of  the  islands  on  the  northern  coast,  to 
tiie  Carnal  of  the  southern  provinces,  Russia  produces  all  the  varieties 
of  the  aiumal  world  known  in  Europe. 

75.  Tho  Cossacks,  who  have  lately  made  so  considerable  a  figure  in 
the  military  transactions  of  Europe,  are  distinguished  into  three  tribes, 
known  by  the  countries  wherein  they  reside — though  they  are  all  of 
the  same  nation,  speak  the  same  language,  profess  the  same  religion, 
toad  lire  under  the  same  form  of  government. 

76.  They  were  originally  Polish  peasants,  who,  being  forjn^d  into  a 
Militia,  were  posted  on  the  borders,  to  oppose  the  incursions  of  the 
Tartars;  tit  finding  themselves  oppressed  by  their  own  lords,  they 
turned  their  arms  against  them. 

77.  In  the  first  engagement  they  were  defeated,  and  a  number  of 
them  fled  to  the  banks  of  the  Don,  at  that  time  entirely  uninhabited, 
where  they  established  a  colony. 

*  TIic  Empire  o/  Rome  contained  about  180,000,000. 
V9 
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78.  Ih  1637,  thej  w«re  jmn^d  Iff  manj.of  tbetr  caunirymen,  andaoon 
after  attacked  and  xedaced  the  town  of  Aiof ;  bat  oo  tbe  approadi  of 
the  Turkish  army,  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  that  place,  having  firat 
rednced  it  to  ashes. 

79.  Their  next  step  was  to  put  thanaelTes  under  the  protection  of 
the  Russians,  and  to  build  a  town,  which  they  called  Circasky,  on  an 
Island  in  the  Don. 

80.  Their  settlement  extended  itself  with  surprising  rapidity ;  thirty, 
lune  towns,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  from  Rybna  to  Axof, 
being  built  and  peopled  by  them  in  a  few  years. 

81.  They  enjoy  their  own  laws  and  customs,  and  are  exempt  from 
tribute ;  but  when  summoned  by  the  fimperor,  are  obliged  to  appear  in 
arms  at  their  own  expense. 

89.  Though  their  country  is  fniitfiil,  they  sow  very  little  grain,  mah. 
sisting  chiefly  on  flesh,  fish,  and  traits ;  and  their  wealth  consasts  ia 
cattle,  horses,  and  camels. 

83.  They  surpass  the  Russians  in  the  neatness  of  their  dreas  and 
houses ;  they  profess  the  Greek  religion,  and  delight  ia  war* 

84.  The  Coasacks  are  divided  into  the  CoMoeka  of  the  J)oh^  thoat 
of  the  BoryttkeneB,  or  Dnieper^  and  those  of  die  Ural,  They  are  now 
entirely  subject  to  Russia. 

85.  The  Cossacks  in  general  are  large  and  robust,  have  bine  eyea^ 
brown  hair,  and  aquiline  noses ;  the  women  are  handsome,  and  com. 
plaisant  to  strangers. 

86.  The  Ukraine^  or  country  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Dnieper,  is 
One  continued  fertile  plain,  producing  grain,  pulse,  tobacco,  and  honey. 
Its  pastures  are  extremely  rich,  and  the  cattle  the  largest,  in  Europe. 

87.  The  Samoides,  a  race  of  people  inhabiting  the  province  of  Sa- 
moida,  situated  on  the  north-west  part  of  Siberia,  scarcely  come  under 
the  denomination  of  human  beings. 

88.  These  people  bear  a  strong  affinity  to  the  Laplanders,  in  their 
persons,  manners,  and  mode  of  living,%ut  are  more  ignorant  and  bratsL 

89.  During  winter  they  live  in  holes  dug  in  the  earth,  covered  with 
a  conical  roof  made  of  boughs,  or  fish.bones,  secured  by  thongs,  and 
lined  with  the  skins  of  reindeer. 

90.  The  only  vent  to  this  cavern  is  a  hole  in  the  top,  which,  when 
their  wood  is  burnt  to  ashes,  they  stop  with  a  cake  of  ice,  which  trana. 
mits  a  faint  glimmering  light. 

91.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  an  idea  adequate  to  the  scene  of  mis- 
ery which  a  family  thus  buried  exhibits,  amidst  Jthe  united  plagues  of 
eold,  smoke,  stench,  and  hunger. 

92.  Yet,  such  is  the  force  of  custom,  that  these  savages  are  said  to 
consider  their  country  a  terrestrial  paradise,  and  their  climate  the  most 
agreeable  in  the  world. 

93.  Tbe  Ruagians,  properly  so  called,  boast  that  they  are  descended 
from  the  Greeks,  though  they  cannot  support  this  pretence  from  any 
good  authority. 

94.  In  their  persons,  the  Russians  are  tall,  healthy,  robust,  and  pa.  ' 
tient  of  labour,  particularly  in  the  ifield.    The  women  are  in  goieral 
handsome,  and  exceedingly  fair.     The  Russians  are  very  fond  of  mn* 
6tc;  their  favourite  instruments  are,  the  bagpipe,  and  a  kind  of  violin 
resembling  a  late. 
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95.  In  ^eir  nnomer  of  dressing,  in  the  summer,  they  imitate  the 
French,  and  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  the  weather  will  admit;  b«t 
in  winter-  they  wrap  themseWes  in  fiirs. 

96.  The  Government  of  Russia  is  an  absolute  monarchy,  and  the 
laws^  like  those  in  other  arbitrary  goYemments,  depend  wholly  on  the 
will  of  the  so-vereign,  whose  title  is  "  Emperor  and  Autocrat  of  all  the 
Russias." 

97.  Consequently,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has  the  lives  and  fortunes 
of  his  subjects  wholly  at  his  disposal.  The  succession  is  hereditary, 
but  the  reigning  sovereign  has  the  power  of  appointing  a  successor. 

98.  The  Commerce  of  Russia  is  very  extensive :  to  China  it  sends 
fiirsy  and  receives  in  return  silk,  cotton,  gold,  &c.  The  seat  of  this 
commerce  is  Kiakta,  a  town  to  the  southward  of  lake  Baikal.  To 
other  tsountries  it  exports  grain,  hemp,  pitch,  tar,  tallow,  hides,  timber, 
&c.,  and  from  them  imports  the  elegancies  and  luxuries  of  life. 

99.  Numerous  CanaU  have  been  formed  in  Russia,  since  the  reign 
of  Peter  the  Great,  with  the  view  of  facilitating  commerce.  Some  of 
these  canals  connect  the  rivers  which  flow  info  the  White  Sea  and 
the  Baltic,  with  those  which  empty  into  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas. 
The  Canal  of  Ladoga  connects  the  lake  of  that  name  with  the  river 
Neva,  being  formed  along  the  southern  banks  of  that  lake  to  avoid  its 
dangerous  navigation.  It  is  67  miles  in  length.  Another  canal  is  in 
progress,  to  complete  an  inland  communication  from  Archangel  to  Sf. 
Petersburgh. 

100.  No  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  either  in  ancient  or  inodeni 
times,  can  furnish  an  instance  of  such  rapid  improvement  as  Russia ; 
which,  iirom  being  little  better  than  a  territory  inhabited  by  barbarous 
hordes,  scattered  over  the  desolate  and  extensive  regions  of  Moscovy 
and  Siheriat  has,  even  within  the  short  space  of  the  last  hundred  years, 
presented  the  chee/ing  and  sublime  spectacle  of  a  people  united  and 
consolidated  by  common  laws,  enlightened  by  the  rays  of  science,  oma- 
mented  by  the  arts,  and  rising  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of  opulence. 

^  101.  From  the  vast  extent  of  this  empire,  and  its  geographical  situa- 
tion,  much  of  it  is  blessed  with  the  purest  air,  and  the  mildest  sky ; 
but  the  greater  part  is  still  exposed,  even  in  summer,  to  the  rudest 
northern  blasts. 

102.  The  southern  parts,  bordering  on  Turkey  and  Germany,  pos. 
sess  a  warm  and  very  agreeable  clime,  and  in  these,  with  a  little  care 
and  cultivation,  may  be  raised  all  the  Necessaries  for  the  whole  empire. 
This  gives  to  Russia  peculiar  advantages  of  internal  commerce,  which, 
no  doubt,  will  rapidly  advan^se  her  to  greater  power  and  opulence. 

103.  Thus  have  ^e  arts  been  transplanted  to  the  shores  of  the  iVetMi, 
<^nd  of  the  Irtyeh;  thereby  forming,  as  it  were,  a  new  woriti,  like  the 
discovery  of  another  hemisphere. 

104.  The  established  Religion  of  Russia  is  that  of  the  Greek  Church, 
but  all  other  sects  are  tolerated.  The  Language  is  a  dialect  of  the 
Slavonic,  but  the  French  language  is  spoken  at  court. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 
1*  Sosoribe  Russia.  9.  What  comparison  is  there  between  it  and  other  countries  f 
l>  Which  was  the  most  extensive  empire  of  antiquity  ?    Rank  the  great  empiree  - 
•f  the  woild  according^  to  their  extent. 
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i.  Wkal  4p9*  lUwU  m  Baiops  craipreheadT    ».  Bam  i»  it  boaiid«l  1    f.  'VVkal 

is  ito  extant  t 
f.  WiMn  it  u  noonday  m  the  western  parts  of  Russia,  what  is  the  tune  in  the 
most  eastern  parts  ?    8.  How  is  Russia  divided!    9.  Whence  is  the  name 
of  Russia,  and  what  was  its  former  upellation  ? 

Ml  When  was  the  name  of  the  Russians  first  known  in  history  ?  Where  is  the 
city  of  Kiow  1    11.  By  whom  was  their  kin^om  founded,  and  when  < 

li.  What  is  said  of  the  Scandinavians?  13.  What  was  the  extent  of  Ruaain  a 
few  centuries  ago  in  comparison  with  its  present  size  1  M.  Who  were  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Russia?  15.  What  are  the  two  great  distinguishing 
features  of  the  Russian  Empire  ?  15—30.  What  are  its  chief  rivers  ?  De- 
scribe the  Volga.  Don.  Duna.  Neva.  Oby.  Prath.  Niemen.  Ural.  Yemssey. 
Lena.    17.  Whathistoricalevent  is  connected  with  the  river  Memel? 

11.  What  are  the  principal  lakes  of  Russia  f      33.  Describe  the  Caspian  Sea. 

13.  The  AraL  and  what  wild  animals  arc  found  in  its  neighbourhood  ? 

3ft,  39.  The  teikal.    What  is  Naptha  ? 

33.  What  are  the  chief  mountains  of  Russia  in  Asia  ?  37.  Describe  the  Altaic 
Mountains.  38.  Uralian  Mountains.  30.  MThence  do  the  UraUan  Mountains 
take  their  rise  ?  40.  What  is  their  grestest  height  ?  41.  What  do  the  Uial 
Cossacks  enjoy  ? 

41, 43.  Describe  the  climate  of  Russia.  44.  To  what  is  it  ascribed  that  the 
eastern  part  of  Russia  is  so  much  colder  than  the  wiestem  ? 

4%  46.  For  what  istthe  face  of  Russia  remarkable  ?  47.  What  does  the  soil  of 
Russia  present  ?  (In  Asia.)    48.  Describe  the  soil  of  European  Russia. 

4ft.  What  are  its  chief  mines  ?    What  have  been  discovered  in  Siberia  ? 

30.  What  abound  in  Russia?  What  trees  prevail  in  the  northern  district  ?  fai  the 
southern  ?    51.  What  are  its  chief  miits,  and  where  do  they  flourish  ? 

3t.  What  is  astonishing  in  Russia,  and  why  deserving  of  notice  ? 

33.  What  animals  does  the  Frosen  Ocean  produce  ?  54.  Describe  the  great  object 
of  pursuit  in  the  Arctic  regions ! 

65.  With  what  do  those  engaged  in  this  trade  furnish  themselves,  and  why  ? 

80.  What  are  the  chief  cities  of  European  Russia?  57.  What  is  the  capital  of 
Russia  ?  Where  situated  ?  98.  By  whom  was  this  city  founded,  and  when? 
What  is  iU  population  ?    What  were  on  its  site  in  the  year  1703  ? 

M.  What  climate  lias  St.  Petersburgh?  00— 03.  Describe  Moscow.  What  memo- 
rable events  occurred  here  in  1813  ?    04.  What  is  its  p<H>ulation  ? 

Oiw  What  is  Novogorod  ?  00,  07.  Describe  its  former  and  its  present  state  and 
population.  OB.  What  is  the  population  of  Riga  ?  Odessa  ?  Cronstadt  T  Tula  ? 
Archangel  ?    Cherson  ? 

03.  What  are  the  chief  towns  of  Asiatic  Russia  ?    What  is  their  population  ? 

n.  What  is  the  population  of  the  Russian  Empire  ?  Of  European  Russia  ?  Of 
Russian  Poland  ?    Of  Siberia  ?    Of  Circassia,  Georgia,  Ac. 

NcU.—Uow  many  inhabitants  did  the  Empire  of  Rome  contain  ? 

71.  What  is  the  most  populous  part  of  Russia?    What  is  remarkable  in  the  popa-  - 
lation  of  Russia?    In  what  proportion  is  it  to  that  of  England  7    In  what 
state  are  the  inhabitants  of  Russia  as  regards  civilization? 

73.  What  are  the  chief  products  of  Russia  ?  In  what  state  was  agriculture  befBOB 
the  time  of  Peter  the  Great  ?  73.  Of  what  races  are  the  inhabitanU  of 
Russia  chiefly  composed  ?    74.  What  are  the  chief  animals  of  Russia  ? 

75.  Who  and  what'  are  the  Cossacks  ?  70—85.  Who  were  they  originally  ?  Give 
a  short  sketch  of  their  history.    How  are  they  divided  ? 

^  What  is  said  of  the  Ukraine  ? 

87—^  Describe  the  Samoides.  Their  mode  of  living,  Ac.  OS.  Who  are  the 
Russians,  properly  so  called?    04, 05.  Descrtt>e  them. 

90»07.  Whst  is  the  government  of  Russia  ?   0&  The  chief  commerce  ?   00.  Canals  ? 

lOO- 103.  What  have  you  to  observe  on  the  rise  and  progress  of  this  migh^  nation  ? 

104.  Religion  and  language  ?  ^ 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP.    (EvmoFSAH  Russia.) 

Bound  Russia  in  Europe.  What  seas  lie  on  the  north  ?  On  the  south  and  west? 
Where  are  the  gulfs  of  Finland,  Bothnia,  Riga,  and  Teheskaya?  Where  is 
Lake  Ladoga?  Lake  Onega?    What  rivers  flow  into  the  White  Sea  ?  Which 

•    into  the  Arctic,  Baltic,  Black,  snd  Caspian  seas  ? 

Between  what  latitude  and  longitude  does  Russia  in  Europe  lie  ?  Whera  is 
St.Petersburrii?  Moscow ?  Archangel ?  Riga?  Novogorod?  Wilna?  Cherosnl 
Odessa  ?  Where  is  tho  Crimea  ?  Where  are  the  1^  Mountains  ?  Whsra 
isNovaZcmbla?    Spitzbergon? 
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(AiiATic  Russia.) 
Bonad  Sfteruu    Between  what  Istitode  aiMl  longitude  does  it  lie  ?    Whera  ik 
BehiinK*s  Strait  T   The  sea  of  Okhotsk  ?    Kamschatka  ^  What  riven  flow  to 
the  north,  and  what  ones  to  the  south  and  east  ?    >Yhere  is  Lake  Baikal  1 
The  sea  of  Aral?    Where  is  Tobolsk  ?    Okhotski    What  i 
the  west  of  Siberia  I    What  other  mountains  1 


HISTORY  OF  RUSSIA. 

1.  Russia  was  but  little  known  to  other  European  nations  as  an 
kidependent  kingdom,  until  the  fifteenth  century^,  before  which  time 
the  country  was  frequently  subject  to  the  Tartars. 

S.  The  first  sovereign  who  bore  the  title  of  Czar,  was  Ivan  BaniO' 
fdUh  It  sumamed  the  Great,  who,  about  the  year  1481,  succeeded  iii 
freeing  Russia  from  the  dominion  of  the  Tartars.  It  was  at  this 
period  that  the  Cossacks  first  appeared  in  history. 

3.  Ivan  I  introduced  the  use  of  fire-arms,  and  his  successor,  Ivan 
Ilf  did  much  to  promote  civilization,  by  inviting  to  Russia  artists 
and  scholars,  establishing  printing-offices,  and  encouraging  commerce, 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

4.  From  this  period  the  history  of  Russia  is  uninteresting,  until  1689, 
when  Peter  the  Great  ascended  the  throne.  He  was  admirably  calcu- 
lated  by  nature  for  making  progress  with  a  nation  yet  in  btarbarism, 
and  became  to  Russia  what  Philip  was  to  Macedon. 

5.  The  first  aim  of  Peter  was  the  formation  of  an  army  modelled  on 
European  tactics.  In  this  he  was  assisted  by  many  French  officers, 
who  enrolled  themselves  in  his  troops.  u 

6.  He  also  directed  his  attention  to  the  naval  arts,  and  established 
an  emporium  for  commerce  on  the  Black  Sea  at  Azof^  which  he  cap- 
tured from  the  Turks.  He  sent  a  number  of  his  young  nobles  to  Holland 
to  learn  ship-buildiqg,  and  to  Italy  to  study  military  tactics ;  and  in 
1698,  having  left  his  government  in  other  hands,  he  himself  went  to 
Holland,  and  at  Amsterdam  wrought  for  some  time  as  a  common  ship, 
carpenter  without  being  recognised. 

7.  King  William  III  afterwards  invited  him  to  England,  where,  clad 
like  an  Ekiglish  sailor,  he  worked  in  the  dock-yards ;  and  after  re. 
maining  three  months  in  fkigland,  he  returned  to  Russia  with  500 
English  engineers,  artists,  and  mechanics. 

8.  Nothing  escaped  the  observation  of  Peter,  and  he  accustomed 
himself  alike  to  handle  the  hatchet  and  the  lance,  the  pen  and  the' 
sword.  ^ 

9.  In  1703  he  founded  the  city  of  St.  Petersburgh,  and  was  for  many 
years  at  war  with  the  Swedes,  under  the  celebrated  Charles  XII.  By 
these  wa^  which  terminated  in  1721,  Russia  obtained  a  great  acces. 
■ion  of  territory  and  strength,  and  became  a  powerful  empire.  Peter 
was  the  first  Russian  monarch  who  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor,  He 
died  in  1725,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  wife,  Catherine  /,  who  reigned 
tiU  1727. 

10.  Peter  H,  Anne,  John,  Elizabeth,  and  Peter  HI,  successively 
occupied  the  throne  of  Russia  until  1762,  when  the  last  named  mon- 
arch  was  assassinated,  and  succeeded  by  his  wife  Catherine  11^  whoee 


r«ign  it  ragaided  ts  one  of  Ike  smmI  glMMMW  and  proaperoos  in  tbe 


11.  The  reign  of  timi  empress  was  nuurked  by  the  saecessliii  encoV' 
•gement  given  to  cmlization,  the  sciences.  Brta,naYigationh  and  mititaiy 
education.  She  foonded  new  towns,  eonchided  conuiierennl  treiftiea, 
divided  her  empire  into  govenmienta,  and  enacted  a  new  code  of  laws. 

13.  CaUierine  11  likewise  extended  tbe  dominions  of  Russia,  by  her 
conquests  from  the  Turks  and  other  nations,  and  by  the  partition  of 
Poland.  She  died  in  179€,  and  was  8uc<^eded  by  her  son  PanU^  a  weak 
and  capricious  monarch,  who  was  assassinated  in  1801,  and  succeeded 
by  hie  son  Alex&nder. 

13.  Alexander  was  for  many  years  engaged  in  wars  with  the  French 
Wider  Napoleon,  but  was  finally  saccessfhl  against  the  latter,  after  tbe 
eenAagration  of  Moscow,  and  the  destmetion  of  the  FVench  army  in 
Russia  in  1813.  During  kia  reign,  the  Russian  empire  was  fitrtber 
extended,  and  at  his  death,  in  1895,  he  was  succeeded  by  iris  brother 
Niekolat  /,  the  present  Emperor  of  Russia. 

14.  The  reign  of  Nicholas  has  been  particularly  distinguished  by  a 
MMoessfiil  war  with  the  Turks,  and  by  crushing  tbe  attempt  of  die 
Poles  to  regain  their  independence,  in  1833. 

15.  Nicholas  was  bom  in  1786,  married  to  Louisa,  the  Princess  of 
Prussia,  in  1817,  and  sueeeeded  his  brother  aa  Emperor  of  all  the 
Russias^  and  King  of  Poland,  in  1835.  By  the  marriages  of  his  sisters 
with  the  houses  of  Wurtemberg  and  the  Netherlands^  he  has  acquired 
great  influence. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  KXAMQNATION. 

I.  What  is  said  of  the  early  history  of  Rossis  1    t.  Wbo  first  bore  the  title  of 

Gear  1    When  were  tha  Cossacks  first  kncwn  to  other  J^Uiopeans  ? 
&  For  what  were  the  Eei«:ns  of  Ivan  1  and  Ivan  11  distinguished! 
4.  When  did  Peter  the  Great  ascend  the  throne  ? 
ft— ^.  Relate  the  principal  events  mentioned  of  his  life. 
M.  Who  were  his  soccessora?     11,13.  What  is  said  of  Cathexbie  II  and  her 

I  aaocessors  T 
IS.  What  were  the  most  noted  events  of  Alexander's  reign*  and  who  is  the  pre^itt 
emperor?      \i.  What  ia  said  of  the  reign  of  Nicholas?      15.  When  v^as 
Mjesftlas  bom  T    To  whom  married,  and  when  did  he  asoend  the  throne? 


POLAND. 

1.  Though  Poi^AND  is  no  longer  an  independent  kingdom,  it  haYiDf 
Wvea  divided  between  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  yet  its  Hnportance 
fMi  ^  nation,  entitles  it  to  a  separate  notice. 

i  Before  its  partition,  Poland  was  a  compact  kingdom,  exteodiag 
about  700  miles  in  length,  and  680  in  breadth. 

3.  This  country,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  was  called  Sarmaim, 
which  also  extended  a  considerable  way  into  Asia. 

4.  It  was  anciently  inhabited  by  the  Vandah,  who  were  disposaesaad 
Igi  the  Tmrtan  and  Rusnmnt :  these  soon  after  erected  several  small 
States,  or  Priaeipalttiea,  which  were  at  length  united  under  Le^K  styM 
therz  Dvk%  m  the  year  550. 
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5.  Befoye  iAm  inm  of  liech,  this  peo|iie  fand  ao  «i1ded  habitatioii,  but 
waftdered  from  <ne  pfoce  <to  another,  in  saarck  of  pastura  for  their  flocka 
•Ad  herda,  and  of  launder,  which  they  took  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  countries.  The  present  inhabitants  are  sappoaed  to  be 
of  Tartarian  origin,  and  have  an  Asiatic  appearance. 

6.  Itw^  formed  the  noble  design  of  civilizing  his  countrymen  at  the 
time  aboveraentioaed,  and  commenced  his  plan  by  cutting  down  trees, 
and  erecting  a  hovae  for  his  own  residence. 

7.  This  example  of  Lech  was  immediately  followed,  and  his  habu 
tation  was  soon  surrounded  by  a  number  of  others ;  thus  was  founded 
<rneaiia,  the  first  city  built  in  Poland. 

8.  The  labours  of  Lech  soon  engaged  the  attention  of  his  equals, 
who  finding  that  be  displayed  the  talents  requisite  in  a  governor,  gave 
him  the  title  of  Duke,  and  invested  him  with  the  power  necessary  for 
reducing  a  wild  erratic  people  to  the  discipfine  of  laws  and  government. 

9.  From  this  period,  to  the  present  time,  Poland  has  been  succes. 
sively  governed  by  Dukes,  Kings,  or  Queens,  with  the  intervention  of 
frequent  interregna,  which  have  always  exhibited  the  most  shocking 
scenes  of  anarchy  and  alaughter. 

10.  In  the  year  700,  the  people  gave  the  command  or  sovereign 
power  under  the  title  of  Duke,  to  CVocus,  the  founder  of  Cracow,  His 
posterity  failing,  the  Poles,  in  the  year  830,  elected  a  peasantjor  their 
Duke,  by  the  name  of  Puiaf««,  sometimea  written  Pimat. 

11.  Piast  lived  to  the  age  of  120  years,  and  his  reign  was  so  long 
and  proaperous,  that  every  native  Pole,  who  has  since  been  elected 
king,  waa  called  a  Piast. 

12.  Poland  first  became  a  Kingdom  in  the  year  999.  Its  first  King  ~ 
waa  BoUslaiuMf  its  last  was  Stanikau9  Augu9tua  Pomatatnsky^  a  Polish 
nobleman,  who  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  influence  of  Russia  in 
1764,  but  was  forced  from  it  in  obedience  to  thb  Russians  in  1794, 
when  he  was  removed  to  St.  Petersburgh,  where  he  had  a  palace  and 
n  suitable  pension  assigned  him  till  his  death,  which  happened  on  the 
llih  of  February,  1798. 

13«  Thia  Prince,  while  a  nobleman,  resided  some  time  in  London, 
and  was  a  nnember  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  waa  a  man  of  great  abili. 
ties,  but  had  the  misfortune  to  see  Poland  a  aeene  of  deaolation  and 
calamity ;  s  civil  war  began  on  account  of  some  religious  quarrels, 
which  was  greatly  fomented  and  excited  by  the  intriguOs  of  Prussia 
uid  Ruaaia* 

14.  These  oommotiona  continued  many  years,  and  the  Kingdom  was 
overturned ;  at  last,  the  foreign  powers  who  entered  it  on  pretence  of 
pacifying  the  minds  of  the  people,  oame  to  a  determination  to  divide 
^e  country  between  themselves. 

15.  And  finally,  in  the  year  1795,  the  unfortunate  Stanislaus  was 
compelled  to  consent  to  the  dismemberment  of  his  kingdom :  and  thus 
tho  monarchy  of  Poland  was  annihilated,  its  political  existence  ceased, 
And  its  territories  were  divided  between  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia, 
At  this  period,  Poland  contained  about  fifteen  millions  of  inhabitants. 

16.  Under  the  Imperial  government  of  Napoleon,  a  great  part  of 
Poland  was  constituted  the  Duchy  of  War9avOt  and  annexed  to  the  king. 
do  01  of  Saxony,  from  which  it  was  divided  and  attached  to  Ruasia  by 
t'lo  treaty  of  1815.     This  portion  is  now  the  Kingdom  of  Polmmd. 
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•    17.  At  the  GongiMi  of  Yiemia,  in  1815,  the  aUotment  to  PumbUwu  | 
•about  3^,000  square  roilea;  to  Austria,  30,000  square  miles;  to  Ru- 
•ia,  178,000  square  milee;  and  to  the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  41,000 
square  miles. 

IH.  There  are  now,  as  formerly,  a  King,  a  Senate,  and  a, Diet;  th< 
regal  dignity  is  Tested  in  the  £mperor,  represented  by  a  Viceroy,  in 
whom,  and  in  a  cabinet  of  ministers,  the  executive  government  reodes. 

19.  Poland  conuins  about  13,000,000  of  inhabitants.  The  nobilitjf 
Kve  in  great  splendour,  but  the  lower  classes  of  the  people  are  little 
better  than  slaves. 

90.  In  their  persons,  the  Poles  are  active,  hardy,  and  handaome;  in 
their  manners  brave,  honest,  and  hospitable ;  and  the  women  are  said 
to  be  of  exemplary  piety  and  virtue,  both  in  their  public  and  pnrate 
conduct. 

21.  The  peasants  are  bom  slaves,  and  have  little  notion  of  liberty; 
they  are,  )n  consequence,  rendered  clownish,  and  appear  adapted  to 
their  servile  condition. 

22.  The  Polish  nobility  assume  great  state  and  pomp  upon  all  oco- 
sions,  particularly  in  their  equipages  and  manner  of  living. 

23.  The  Polish  Language  is  a  dialect  of  the  Slavonic :  it  is  barah 
and  inharmonious,  from  abounding  in  consonants.  The  High  Datcfl 
and  the  Latin  are  frequently  spoken,  but  very  incorrectly. 

24.  This  country  has  produced  several  great  and  learned  men; 
among  whom  are  CbpemtctM,  the  celebrated  astronomer;  Fiw«t»«»» 
and  i&ctaii#,  who  are  all  highly  revered  by  the  literati  of  Europe. 

25.  The  Religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  under  the  superintendence 
of  an  Archbishop,  but  all  sects  are  tolerated. 

26.  The  chief  Cities  of  Poland  are  Warsaw,  belonging  to  Ruawa; 
Cracowy*  in  the  Austrian  part,  but  a  free  city ;  and  Dantxic,  in  ^ 
share  of  Prussia.  Warsaw  contains  130,000  inhabitants.  In  1794,  tnv 
city  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  Russians  under  General  Suwarrow|- 

27.  Poland  exports  salt,  grain,  cattle,  wool,  skins,  tallow,  hooey,  »^ 
wax ;  and  imports  most  other  necessaries  and  luxuries.  . 

28.  The  CUtnate  of  Poland,  for  the  most  part,  is  temperate,  and  tbe 
aoil  produces  great  quantities  of  timber,  grain,  hemp,  flax,  and  P**^?' 
but  being  of  great  extent,  the  winters  in  the  north  are  rigorous,  «****° 
ports  frozen  up.    The  southern  parts  in  summer,  except  near  the  mou 
tains,  are  very  hot.  .     r^ 

29.  Poland  may  be  considered  as  one  extensive  plain,  presenting 
eminences  of  note ;  its  only  mountainous  tract  being  that  ^^f^'^^j, 
the  Carpathian  ekaint  from  which  branches  extend  into  the  ^^^  ^^ 
ing  districts.    This  chain  divides  Poland,  and  forms  one  of  the  ff 
chains  of  Europe. 

•  By  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  in  1815,  Cracow,  with  its  territory,  (about  '''^"Ydtr. 
square  miles,)  is  declared  to  be  forever,  a  free,  independent,  and  nea^_i. 
under  the  protection  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia ;  and  its  neutrality  «""  Jjj!  i 
of  commerce  are  solemnly  guarantied.  This  city  presents  some  »PI**31rnn  6f 
former  splendour,  amid  ruins  and  desolation.  '  Its  first  devastation  was  "^B;"  ,(. 
the  Swedes,  in  1702,  when  it  was  taken  by  Charles  XII ;  but  it  has  «"»«*, ®*^w 
enced  much  greater  calamities,  having  been  taken  and  Retaken  several  Jj"*  „vii; 
the  Russians,  Prussians,  and  Austrians.  The  population  of  this  small  i^V^^ 
is  about  100,000  souls,  of  whom  30,000  are  in  the  city  of  Cracow.  The  Salt  tv^^ 
nuar  Uiia  city  are  the  largest  and  moat  celebrated  in  Europe. 
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30.  Its  chief  Riysxs  are,  the  Vistula,  the  Pregel,  the  Memeit  the 
Btt^,  mad  the  Dtuut,  which  discharge  themselves  into  the  Baltic ;  and 
the  Dniepihr,  the  Dniester^  and  the  Bog,  which  find  their  way  into  the 
Black  Sea ;  all  rising  within  the  limits  of  Poland,  but  running  into  other 
dominions  before  they  close  their  course. 

31.  The  Vistula  Bows  by  Cracow,  Warsaw,  and  Plock,  and  falls  into 
the  Baltic,  below  the  port  of  Dantzic.  The  Memel,  Dnieper,  and  Dnies. 
ter,  have  already  been  mentioned  among  the  Russian  rivers. 

32.  The  black  cattle  and  sheep  of  Poland  are  very  fine,  and  the 
forests  afibrd  shelter  for  a  great  number  of  wild  horses,  oxen,  boars, 
MTolves,  elks,  and  deer. 

33.  The  wild  oi^en  are  distinguished  by  the  cUfferent  appellations  of 
Uri  and  Buffaloes;  the  flesh  when  salted  is  eaten,  and  esteeiped  a  great 
delicacy  by  the  Poles,  as  also  is  that  of  the  wild  horses  found  near  the 
Ukraine,  now  included  in  Imperial  Russia,  and  towards  the  Dniester. 

34.  Chie  curioas  production  in  Poland  deserves  our  notice.  It  is  a 
species  of  manna,  which  in  tlie  months  of  May  and  June  falls  on  the 
grass  during  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  is  collected  by  the  inhab« 
itants,  together  with  the  dew,  into  sieves.  The  Poles  esteem  this 
manna  a  great  delicacy,  and  have  various  methods  of  dressing  it. 

35.  In  the  mountains  of  Poland  are  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper, 
lead,  iron,  and  marble.  At  Sandomir  are  mines  of  vitriol ;  but  the 
most  considerable  mines  of  this  country  are  those  of  salt,  situated  near 
the  city  of  Cracow,  of  which  there  are  four  different  sorts. 

36.  The  /et0«  are  more  numerous  in  Poland  than  in  any  other  country 
in  the  world.  They  occupy  most  of  the  situations  in  which  buying  and 
selling  are  concerned. 

37.  Poland,  in  many  places,  is  so  fertile  in  grain,  that  it  is  frequently 
called  the  Granary  of  the  North.  It  supplies  Sweden  and  Holland 
with  vast  quantities. 

38.  LiTHUAinA,  an  extensive  country  on  the  east  and  north.east  of 
Poland,  containing  60,000  square  miles,  was  formerly  an  independent 
Grand  Duchy,  and  was  united  to  Poland  in  1569.  It  now  forms  the 
Russian  governments  of  Wilna,  Grodno,  and  Minsk, 

39.  In  November,  1830,  the  Poles  commenced  a  revolution,  and 
endeavoured  to  free  their  country  from  the  dominion  of  Russia. 

40.  The  revolution  proved  unsuccessful,  as  the  Poles  were  finally 
conquered  by  the  superior  numbers  of  the  Russian  army,  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1831.  Great  numbers  of  the  Poles  have  since  left  their 
native  country,  refusing  to  submit  to  Russia,  and  a  few  have  come  to 
the  United  States. ' 

41.  The  most  distinguished  monarch  who  has  ever  sat  on  the  throne 
of  Poland,  was  John  Sobieski,  He  reigned  from  1674  to  1696.  In 
1686  he  raised  the  siege  of  Vienna,  and  with  70,000  men  defeated  the 
Turks  and  Tartars,  who  had  invested  that  city  with  300,000  men. 
This  victory  saved'  not  only  Germany,  but  Europe  from  the  Turks. 

43.  Two  celebrated  Polish  generals,  Kosciusko  and  Ptdaski,  came 
to  the  United  States  during  the  American  Revelation,  and  took  part 
with  the  Americans  in  the  contest.  Pulaski  was  killed  in  Georgia, 
in  1780.  Kosciusko  returned  to  Poland,  and  was  engaged  with  his 
countrymen  in^  their  unsuccessful  war  with  Russia.  He  died  in 
Switxerland,  in  1817. 

w 
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QmsnONS  FOR  EXAiaNATI<»f. 

1.  IsPoUndadepenteit  or  indepeiKleiit  kiogdomi    How  is  PoUakiAndBiflr 

to  whom  does  it  belong?    2.  Describe  Poland  before  its  putition. 
S.  What  was  this  countiv  called  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  ? 

4.  Who  anciently  inhabited  Poland  1    By  whom  were  the  Vandals  expefladl 

What  did  the  Tartars  and  Russians  erect  I  Who  wms  made  their  first  dnk», 
and  when  ? 

5.  In  what  state  were  the  Poles  before  the  time  of  Lech,  in  the  year  550?   De- 

scribe their  mode  of  living.  To  Di-hat  race  do  the  present  inhabitants  owe 
their  origin? 

•.  What  was  the  first  act  of  Lech*s  plan,  which  he  gave  as  an  example  tewudi 
the  civilization  of  his  countrymen  ?  7.  What  was  the  name  of  the  nm 
town  or  city  of  Poland  ?  8.  What  was  the  result  of  this  example  ofl^a] 
0.  In  what  maimer  has  Poland  been  governed  from  the  year  550  to  the  JpnMV 
time  ?  10.  What  event  occurred  in  Poland  in  the  year  700  ?  Who  fonaiM 
Cracow,  and  when  ?    By  whom  was  Cracus  succeeded  ? 

II.  Describe  the  reign  of  Piast,  and  the  result  of  his  prosperity. 

19.  When  did  Poland  first  become  a  kingdom  ?  How  long  was  it  finom  the  hate 
that  the  people  of  this  country  began  to  form  for  themselves  faabitsftmn 
and  principaUties,  till  it  was  raised  into  a  kingdom  in  900  ?  Who  was  its 
first  duko  ?  Who  was  its  first  king  ?  Its  last  king  f  Wlien  did  thej  b^f* 
to  reign,  and  when  did  they  fall  ?    Who  was  Stanislaus  Poniatowsky  f 

1»— 15.  What  were  the  most  memorable  evenU  of  his  reign !  19.  What  is  nowttB 
Kingdom  of  Poland  ?  17.  In  what  manner  did  the  arbiters  of  Europe  dinw 
Poland  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  ?  (in  1815.)  .      , 

18.  How  is  the  Kingdom  of  Polsnd  governed  ?  19.  What  is  the  populatwii « 
Poland  ?    90— &  Describe  the  inhabitants.  ___ 

33.  What  is  the  Polish  lancuase  ?  94.  Who  were  their  chief  literary  charactH* 
noticed  in  this  work  f   what  have  you  to  remark  of  Copernicus  '  ^  .    ., 

95.  What  is  the  religion  of  the  Poles  ?  9fe  What  are  the  chief  cities  of  Faaaai 
iVble.— Describe  Cracow,  and  for  what  is  it  celebrated.  , 

97.  What  are  the  chief  exports  and  imports  of  Poland ?    98.  What  is  iU  chmstei 

99.  \Vhat  is  the  face  of  the  country  ?  80, 31.  What  are  the  chief  rivers  ?  ^vesaon 
them.  89.  What  are  the  chief  animals  ?  33.  Describe  them,  34.  vntat pro- 
duction deserves  notice  ?    Describe  it.    35.  What  are  the  chief  mines  T 

30.  What  have  you  to  observe  of  the  Jews  ?  37.  What  is  Poland  frequenUT 
called,  and  why  ?  . 

38.  What  is  Lithuania  ?  When  was  it  united  to  Poland  ?  What  govemnwDtf 
does  it  now  form  ?    89,  40.  Relate  the  historical  events  of  1830  and  ISSh 

41.  Who  was  the  most  distinguished  King  of  Poland  ?    What  great  event  ■«■ 

nalized  his  reign  ? 

42.  What  Polish  generals  came  to  the  United  States,  and  when  ? 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 
Bound  Poland.    What  rivers  flow  into  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  which  mto  the  Black 
Sea  7    Where  is  Warsaw  ?    Cracow  ?    Wihia  ?    Grodne  ? 


GERJtfANY. 

1.  Germany  is  a  country  of  great  extent,  being  about  600  mile*^ 
length,  and  500  in  breadth.  Jt  is  bounded  by  the  German  Sea,  tf^^ 
mark,  and  the  Baltic,  on  the  north ;  by  Prussia,  Poland,  and  Russia*  (i" 
the  east ;  by  the  Alps  and  Switzerland,  on  the  south ;  and  by  Frane^t 
Holland,  and  Belgium,  on  the  west.  Holstein,  belonging  to  Denin"^ 
is  considered  as  part  of  Germany.  But  Germany,  in  different  cg«** 
has  had  very  different  limits. 

2.  Before  the  French  Revolution,  Germany  was  divided  into  J^ 
great  divisions,  calledCircles ;  but  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  in  iBl^f 
it  was  divided  amtag  a  number  of  Confederated  Princes,  who  are  al. 
iiidep»,ndent  sovereigns  in  their  own  territories. 
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VOTSS. 

Oldenburg,  Grand  Dachv,  Westphalia  1 
Anhalt-Dessau,  Duchy,  Upper  Saxony  1 


S.  This  division  of  Germany  forma  what  is  called  the  Germamc  Con- 
Jkdtrmiion;  and  its  affairs  are  managed  by  a  Federative  Diet,  whieh 
sneets  at  Frankfort,  on  the  Maine. .  The  powers  are  rcpreqented  as 
Allows : 

V0TX8« 

Xk>hemia,  tl»  Emperor  of  Aastria,  Pre- 

•ident  of  the  Confederation,  has  •  4 
BraodeiUrarg,  King  of  Prussia  •  4 
Bavaria,  kingdom  .....  4 
Baxony,  kingdom  ....  4 
Hanover,  kingdom  ....  4 
Wortemberg,  kingdom  -       -       4 

^tand  Duchy  of  Baden  ....  3 
X>o.  of  Hesse>Ca8sel,  electorate  -  3 
Gnnd  Duchy  of  Hesse  .  •  -  3 
2IoIstein   and    Lauenburg,    Duchies, 

King  of  Denmark  ...  3 
Luxemburg,  Grand  Dachy,  King  of 

UoUand 3 

Brunswick,  Duchy,  Lower  Saxony  2 
Mecklenbnrg-Schwerin,  Grand  Duchy  2 
Xassau,  Duchy,  Circle  of  the  Rhine  8 
SsuLO-Weimar,  Grand  Duchy,  Upper 

Saxony        J 

Saxe-Gotha,  DUchy,  Upper  Saxony  >  1 
SaxO'Ooburg,  Upper  Saxony  «  >  1 
Saxe^Meinungen,  Upper  Saxony  >  1 
Saxe-Hildburghausen,  Upper  Saxony  1 
Jtfecklenburg-Streliti,  Grand  Ducl^, 

Lower  Sarttiy     ....       1 

Thus  the  total  number  of  votes  in  the  Germanic  Diet  Is  60,  to  a  population  of 
alKiut  thirty-five  millions.  But,  for  the  common  affairs  and  ordinary  discussions, 
^ley  agreed  upon  a  further  repartition  of  votes,  which  are  the  following  :— 

I.  Aastria 

5.  Prussia    ------ 

3.  Saxony,  Kingdom,  (not  the  Duchies) 

4.  Bavana 

4.  Hanover      ------ 

6.  Wurtemberg    -       -       ,       .       - 

7.  Baden 

%.  The  Electorate  of  Hesse 
91  The  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse 


Anhalt-Bembexig,  Upper  Saxony 
Anhalt-Koethen,  Upper  Saxony  -  i 
Schwartzburg«4Sandershattsen,  Princi- 
pality, Upper  Saxony  -  •  •  1 
Scnwartzburg-Rudolstadt,  Upper  Sax- 
ony ...----1 
HohenzoIIern-Hechingen,  Snabia  -  1 
Lichtenstein,  Upper  Saxony  -  -  J 
Hofhenzollem-Sigmaringen,  Suabia  1 
Waldeck,  County,  Upper  Rhine  -  1 
Reuss,  (elder  branch,)  Principality, 

Upper  Saxony         ....    1 
Reuss,  (younger  branch,)  Uiq;>er  Sax- 
ony 


Hesse-Homburg,  Upper  Rhine,  West- 
phalia     ----.- 
Lippe-Detmold,  Westphalia  - 
Free  City  of  Lubeck  -       -       -       - 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine 


-  Bremen  on  theWeser 

-  Hamburg  on  the  Elbe 


ML  Dearaark,  for  Holstein  and  Lauenburg 
11.  HoUaad,  for  Luxemburg  -  -  - 
13.  The  Ducal  Houses  of  Saxony 


la.  Brunswick  and  Nassau 

14.  Mecklenburg,  Schwerin,  and  StreUts I 

15.  Oldenburg,  Anhalt,  and  Schwartiburg      •       -       •,.-.:       "       -I 
!«.  HohenzoUem,  Lkhtenstein,  Reuss,  Schaumboig-Lippe,  Lippe,   and 

Waldeck *„".••• 

17.  Tlie  Free  Cltias  of  Lubeck,  Flrankfort,  Bremen,  and  Hamburg    - 


1 
1 

17 


The  Princes  of  th^  Empire  were  above  three  hundred  in  number:  but  the 
UKToas  did  not  aU  derive  their  titles  from  the  Mine  Cixclea;  the  following 


were  the  Electorates,  viz. 

1.  MSMTZ,  in  the  Duchy  of  Hesse,  on  the  Rhine. 
9.  TasvBS,  on  the  Moselle,  Lower  Rhbte. 
a.  CeLOORB,  on  the  Rhine,  Lower  Rhine. 
4.  BonxMiA,  formerly  a  Kingdoui. 
ft.  Batasia,  a  Duchy,  now  a  Kingdom. 
•.  Saxont,  now  a  Kingdom. 
s,aManitus« 


7.  BaAnDBMsae,  a  Maniuisate,  Elector,  King  ef  Pitasia. 

a.  Palatihb,  a  District  on  the  Rhine,  in  Bavaria. 

•.  Hamovbb,  in  Lower  Saxony,  Elector,  King  ef  EtaglHil 


tM  OBRMANT. 

4.  ^  tha  above  treaty,  the  kingdoiiM  of  SSwei^,  WmriemUrg^  and 
IKiaaria,  which  had  been  raised  by  Nap<^eoii,  were  acknowledged  and 
estabUshed,  and  at  the  same  time  was  created  the  Kingdom  of  Hamawfr, 

5.  The  former  division  into  Circles  comprised  Lower  Saxottm^  ^PP^ 
Smm^f  and  Wewtphalia,  in  the  north;  Lower  lUune^  Upper  Smme,  and 
Prmmeowia,  in  the  middle ;  and  Auotria,  Bavaria,  and  Skoftui,  in  the 


6.  But  this  division  was  abolished  by  the  Treaty  of  Vieniiar  when 
Germany  ceased  to  be  an  Empire,  conseqaently,  the  title  of  elector 
has  ceased  also ;  and  instead  of  the  principal  sovereign  being  s^led 
Emperor  of  Germany,  as  heretofore,  he  is  now  denominated  the  Ena. 
peror  of  Auetria, 

7.  These  Circles  are  now  divided  into  Kingdoms,  Crrand  Dnchies, 
Dachies,  Pnncipalities,  and  Free  Cities,  which  are  all  independent  of 
each  other,  and  governed  by  their  own  laws ;  except  that  with  foreign 
nations,  they  form  one  great  confederacy,  and  are  governed  by  general 
bws  for  the  interest  of  the  whole. 

8.  They  engage  not  only  to  defend  all  Germany,  but  each  State  of 
the  Union,  in  case  of  an  attack  ;  and  further,  not  to  make  war  auHing 
themselves,  upon  any  pretence  whatever :  and  that  all  di8pote»  shaU 
be  submitted  to  the  Diet  at  Frankfort,  which  is  permanent.  They  like, 
wise  guarantee  each  other  their  possessions,  and  no  individual  can  make 
a  separate  peace. 

9.  The  Free  and  Indspendsnt  CmES  are,  HamSurg^  on  the  Elbe  ^ 
Bremen,  on  the  Weser;  Frankfort,  on  the  Mame;  axid  Lubeet,  ia 
Holstein.    They  are  called  Hano-Towno^ 

10.  The  principal  Rivers  of  Germany  are,  the  Danube,  the  BJumer 
the  Eihe,  the  Weoer,  the  Oder,  and  the  Maine, 

11.  The  Danube  was  the  loter  of  the  ancients.  It  rises  in  Soabik, 
and  flows  by  Urm,  Vienna,  Fresburg,  Buda,  and  Belgrade ;  and  after  a 
winding  course  of  about  1,300  miles,  falls  into  the  Black  Sea. 

12.  The  Rhine,  a  great  and  noble  river,  rises  in  Switzerland,  flows 
through  the  Lake  of  Constance,  becomes  the  boundary  between  France 
and  Germany,  and  flows  thence  to  Holland,  where  it  divides  itself  inio 
several  channels,  and  falls  into  the  Gerraair  Ocean. 

13.  The  Elbe  takes  its  rise  in  the  Mountains,  between  Bohemia  and 
Sij^sia,  passes  by  Dresden,  Magdeburg,  and  Hamburg,  and  falls  into 
the  German  Ocean  at  Cuxhaven. 

14.  The  Weser  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Werra  and  Fnlda,  at 
Munden,  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  flows  through  Lower  Saxony, 
passes  Minden  and  Bremen,  and  enters  the  German  Ocean  at  Carls> 
burg. 

15.  The  Oder  has  its  source  in  the  Mountains  of  Moravia,  flows  by 
Breslau  and  Frankfort,  and  falls  into  the  Baltic. 

16.  The  Maine  takes  its  rise  in  Franconia,  flows  by  WuFtzbnrg,' 
Hanau,  and  Frankfort,  and  joins  the  Rhine  a  little  above  Metz. 

17.  Germany  contains  more  Mineral  Springs  than  all  the  rest  of 
Europe.  The  waters  of  Spa,  Pyrmont,  Carlsbad,  and  Ai»  la  CkafeUe, 
are  the  most  celebrated.  Those  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  are  divided  into 
the  Emperor's  Bath,  and  the  Little  Bath ;  and  the  springs  of  both  are 
so  hot,  that  the  water  is.  leh  to  cool  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  before 
using  it. 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAlOlfATION. 

1.  Describe  Germany.    How  is  it  bounded?    %—6.  How  was  Germany  divided 

before  the  French  Revolution  ?    7.  How  at  present  ?    8.  What  is  the  present 

division  of  Germany  caUed?    How  are  the  affairs  of  the  different  states 

managed,  and  how  are  the  powers  represented  ? 

4.  "What  new  lungdoms  were  raised  up  and  guarantied  by  the  arbiters  of  Europe 

at  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  in  18J5? 
»— 7.  Describe  the  former  division  of  Germany.    Its  present.    8.  What  do  the 

confederate  states  engage  to  perform ! 
•.  What  are  the  free  cities  ?    10.  What  are  the  chief  rivers  of  Germany  ? 
II — l^  Describe  them.    17.  What  is  said  of  the  mineral  springs  in  Germany  7 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 

Bound  Germany.  What  sea  is  on  the  north  ?  What  sea  on  the  north-west  T 
What  rivers  flow  to  the  north  and  west  ?  What  rivers  run  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  which  into  the  Black  Sea  ?  What  part  of  Germany  belongs  to 
Frusssia  ?    To  Austria  7 

Where  is  Bohemia  ?  Bavaria?  Saxony?  Wurtemberg?  Baden?  Hanover? 
Mecklenburg  ?  Where  is  the  city  of  Vienna  ?  Hamburg  7  Bremen  ?  Dres* 
den  ?  Frankfort  ?  Prsfue  ?  Ratisbon  ?  What  chain  of  mountains  divides 
Oennaay,  and  hpw  ?    What  other  mountains  ? 


Of  the  Diyision  of  GERMANY  into  CIRCLES,  as  it 

WAS   IN    THE   TIME   OF   THE    EmPIRE. 

1.  The  Divisions  of  this  countiy  having  undergone  so  many  changes 
at  difierent  periods,  and  its  history  relating  chiefly  to  the  time  it  sub- 
flisted  as  an  Empire,  and  of  its  i>eing  divided  into  CircteSt  it  is  deemed 
proper,  that  an  account  of  this  Division  should  be  given  first ;  and 
aeooiidly,  that  of  its  present  political  Division  into  Kingdoms  and  States, 

Ob»4 — In  ancient  times,  the  Bkine  was  reckoned  the  boundary  be- 
tween Genumtf  and  Gmdt  and  modem  France  has  lately  renewed  that 
Unit,  although  several  distriols  on  the  western  side  of  that  river  retain 
the  German  language  and  manners.  The  principal  Princes  of  Ger- 
many  first  assumed  the  title  of  EleeUnSy  about  the  middle  of  the  13di 
eenturjr ;  and  at  the  same  time  appropriated  to  themselves  the  power 
of  electing  the  head  of  the  empire. 

3.  Geriiany  was  divided  into  ten  parts,  called  Circles,  by  the  Em. 
peror  Maximilian,  predecessor  and  grand&ther  to  Charles  V.  But  the 
Circle  of  Burgundy,  or  the  17  Provinces,  (now  the  Kingdoms  of  Hol- 
land and  Belgium,)  having  been  detached  from  the  empire,  there  re- 
mained only  nine  Circles,  viz :  three  in  the  north,  three  in  the  middle, 
•nd  three  in  the  south. 

3.  The  three  upper  or  northern  Circles  were.  Upper  Saxony,  Lower 
Saxony,  and  Westphalia,  The  three  in  the  middle  were,  the  Upper 
BknUf  4he  Lower  J?Atfie,  and  Franeonia,  The  three  in  the  south 
were,  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  Suabia, 

4.  Uppbr  Saxony  comprehended  as  follows :  Pomerania,  now  sub- 
ject to  Prussia.    Its  chief  Towns  were,  Stettin  and  Stralsund; 

5.  The  late  Electorate  of  Brandenburg,  subject  to  its  own  sovereign, 
the  King  of  Prussia.  Its  cai^tal  was  Berlin.  Its  other  Towns  were, 
Potsdam,  Brandenburg,  and  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  &c. ; 

6.  The  late  jB2ectoratee/(SiiJBOjiy,  subject  to  its  own  sovereign.    This 


tie  unnsioNs  of  qsrhany. 

EI«ctont«  was  raised  into  a  Kingdam  by-Nsyokipp,  after  his  conqutrt 
of  Rassir , 

7.  Upper  Saxony  also   comprised    T^mringia^  subject  lo  serenl 
.  Princes,  Dukes,  and  Counts.    Its  chief  Towns  were,  Gotka,  Man^fM, 

and  BMeben.   At  Bisleben,  Luther  was  born,  in  1483,  and  died  in  IttS. 

8.  Lower  Saxony  comprehended  HolsUin,  now  subject  to  Denimik. 
Here  also  are  two  Imperial  Cities,  called  Hans-Towns,  viz :  LabtA 
and  Hamburg,  The  latter  is  situated  on  the  Elbe,  and  is  a  place  of 
great  trade.  Both  are  free  cities,  and  members  of  the  Germanic  C«- 
federation. 

9.  It  alBO  comprised  the  Duchy  of  Lauenburg.  That  part  of  Laoeik 
barg  which  lies  on  the  north  side  of  the  Elbe  now  belongs  to  Deomaii 
and  that  on  the  south  side,  to  the  Kingdom  of  Hanoven 

10.  Bbunswick-Wolfenbuttel  was  subject  to  its  own  prince:  Hiv- 
OYKBt  formerly  an  Electorate,  now  a  Kingdom,  is  subject  to  its  son-' 
reign,  the  King  of  Great  Britain ; 

11.  Bbemen,  a  free  city,  and  Veedsn,  subject  to  Hanover ;  MwkLSK. 
BUBO,  subject  to  the  two  Dukes  of  Meckienburg-Schwerin  and  Meek- 
lenburg^trelitz ;  and  Maodebubo,  suligect  to  the  King  of  Prussis,  iu. 

IS.  Westphalia. — The  greatest  part  of  Westphalia  belongs  to  ^ 
King  of  Prussia  :  the  remainder  to  various  petty  sovereigns. 

13.  Its  most  noted  Towns  are,  Omiaburg,  Emden^  Mmistert  3£nie»t 
CUnet,  DusBetdorff  and  Liege. 

14.  It  was  near  Minden,  that  the  British  aiid  AQied  Army,  aoaer 
Prince  Ferdinsnd  of  Brunswick,  defeated  the  French,  August  1, 1759. 
Liege  belongs  to  Belgium.  ^ 

15.  The  horses  in  this  country  are  very  Urge,  and  the  hogs  MreocMi 
for  their  hams,  known  by  the  name  of  WSstphalian  hams.  There  ieto 
capital  city,  but  the  most  considerable  town  is  Muneter. 

16.  Upfbb  Rhine  contained  several  States,  safaject  to  vsrioos  pettf 
sovereigns,  styled  Landgratee^  CeUntty  and  Dukee;  besides  some  Im. 
perial  Cities  which  acknowledged  no  ^er  head  than  the  Emperor. 

17.  In  this  Circle  were  Fbankfort,  on  the  Maine,  a  free  cii^,  >«'* 
member  of  the  Germanic  Confederation ;  and  Spibe,  now  as8igs0<l  to 
Bavaria,  noted  for  a  Protest  made  by  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  the  Lasi 
grave  of  Hesse,  and  others,  against  the  decree  of  a  Diet  of  the  ^v* 
pire,  held  there  in  1529. 

18.  The  protest  abovementioned  was  that  of  the  Befmrmen  againit 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Borne ;  hence  they  received  the  naffl^ 
of  Proteetante. 

19.  The  city  of  Spire  was  formerly  independent,  and  governed j^ 
its  own  magistrates.  It  was  built  a  considerable  time  before  the 
Christian  era.    ^'" 

20.  The  lo\^r  part  of  this  Circle  included  the  territories  of  &••*: 
CaeeeU  ffesse^rmetadt,  HeeeeMomhurg,  and  Heeee-Shinefeldt;  tf^ 
the  counties  of  Hanau,  Naseau,  Salms,  Waldeek,-  and  some  otb^** 
of  leas  note. 

21.  Lower  Rhine  was  formerly  called  the  Electorate  Cirele.  Befei* 
the  late  Revolutionary  War,  it  contained  the  Electorates  of  Jtf«s/f« 
TVeves,  and  Cologne ;  the  Palatinate  of  the  JRAtne,  and  the  Biehofric 
of  IFbnas. 

22.  It  was  at  Cologne,  <that.  Schwartz,  a  Franciscsn  friar,  is  said  to 


imrt  inYeated  i;:iiiipo#der,  in  the  year  1330 ;  and  ^t  Worms,  that 
LuiiBT  was  summoned  to  appear  before  a  Diet  of  the  empire,  in  the 
roar  1521. 

S3.  Francoria  i»  subject  to  several  petty  princes,  margraves,  bishops« 
&c.  Its  chief  Towns  were,  Wurtzlmrg  and  Nuremhurg.  The  Firahktt 
who  conquered  Gaul,  and  gave  it  the  nanie  of  France,  came  from  this 
cosntry. 

24.  Austria. — This  Circle,  now  subject  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria^ 
eoDtained  the  Archduchy  i^  Autina^  the  Duchies  of  Stiria,  Carinthkh 
«nd  Camiola;  the  county  of  7^1,  and  the  Principalities  of  Brixen  and 
Tr€nt^ — (See  Austria.) 

25.  Bavaeia,  formerly  an  Electorate,  is  now  chiefly  subject  to  its 
own  king,  and  the  remainder  is  divided  between  a  few  petty  princes* 
Its  capital  is  MoiricH,  noted  for  its  magnificent  palace,  in  which  is  a ' 
fine  collection  of  pictures. 

26.  SuABiA  was  subject  to  various  sovereigns.  It  now  contains  the 
Kingdom  of  Wurtembergj  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  the  Frincipalt. 
ties  of  HokenxoUem,  Augaburg,  Conatanee,  and  other  territories  of 
less  note.     Of  all  the  Circles  this  was  the  most  divided. 

27.  It  extended  from  Switzerland  on  the  south,  to  Franconia  on  the 
east.  Its  chief  Towns  were,  CarUruke,  Augsburg,  Ulm,  Baden,  and 
CMistenee. 

28.  Germany,  for  the  most  part,  is  a  level  country,  and  has  few 
mountains  of  note.  The  Carpathian  Mountains,  of  wtuch  the  Sudetic 
and  the  Hartx  form  a  part,  and  several  branches  of  the  Alps,  are  the 
principal  ranges.  The  country  is  covered  in  many  places  with  wood, 
which  is  favourable  to  the  passion  of  the  Germans  for  hunting  the 
wild  boar. 

29.  The  celebrated  Hereynian  Forest,  which  was  so  extensive  in 
the  days  of  Ceifar,  is  now  in  many  places  cut  down  and  the  land  cnlti* 
vated.  In  Cesar's  time,  it  was  nine  day's  journey  in  length  and  six  in 
breadth. 

30.  Tho  number  of  sovereign  States  in  Germany  formerly  exceeded 
300 ;  and  every  Prince  was  arbitrary  in  his  own  dominions.  All  these 
were  subject  to  the  Emperor,  whose  power,  however,  was  very  limited, 
although  absolute  in  his  own  territories.  An  assembly  of  the  Princes 
of  Germany  is  called  a  Diet, 

31.  The  German  Empire  subsisted  about  1,000  years,  until  its  extinc 
tion  in  1806.  Its  original  Constitution  was  established  by  Glome,  After 
him,  Charlemagne  greatly  extended  his  power  and  dominions. 

32.  Obe. — The  country  of  the  Grisone,  with  Switzerland,  constituting 
the  district  anciently  called  Helvetia,  was  formerly  included  in  Ger- 
many,  and  still,  by  its  manners  and  language,  attests  a  close  affinity 
with  it.  Considered  as  a  distinct  country,  (as  at  present,)  the  northern 
limit  of  Switzerland  is  the  southern  limit  of  Germany. 

33/  The  dissolution  of  the  Germanic  Empire  was  brought  about  by 
tbe  victory  obtained  by  Napoleon  at  the  battle  of  Austerlitx,  over  tha 
allied  armies  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  which  was  immediately 
fi>Uowed  by  the  Treaty  of  Presburg,  in  1806. 

34.  By  xhis  Treaty,  the  Emperor  Francis  ceased  to  be  the  chief  of 
the  Germanic  Empire,  abdicated  the  Imperial  Government  of  Germany, 
'od  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Austria, 
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<  -35.  The  power  of  Napoleon  being  totally  annihilated  by  the  eventi 
•f  the  year  1814,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Congress  executed  at  Vienna, 
in  1815,  Germany  received  a  new  Federative  Constitution,  under  ^fae 
title  of  the  Oemumie  Confederation, 

Obe, — Although  the  Confederated  States  of  Germany  are  g^uarantied 
their  independency  by  the  arbiters  of  Europe,  the  smaller  States  and 
Free  Cities  must  always  hold  their  separate  existence  by  a  very  frail 
tenure,  amid  snch  powerfol  and  ambitious  neighbours  as  Austria,  Rua- 
sia,  and  Prussia,  who  are  likely,  by  war  or  mutual  agreement,  (as  in 
the  ease  of  Poland,)  to  consolidate  them  with  their  own  dominions. 

36.  Bohemia^  Ltuatia,  Moravia^  Siletia,  and  some  other  countries, 
were  not  included  in  the  Nine  Circlet,  Since  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
this  country  has  also  been  divided  into  High  and  Law  Germany. 

37.  High  Gebhant  comprehended  BoAemio,  Moravia^  Austria^  Sua- 
lia,  Bavariat  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  Franconia,  Carinthiay  Car- 
niola,  and  Stiria  ;  and  formerly  also  Sioitzerland,  and  the  country  of  the 
Crritons, 

38.  Low  Germant  comprehended  part  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  Cologne, 
and  Mentx;  Weetphalia,  Hesse,  Brunswick,  Misnia,  Lusatia,  Upi 
and  Lower  Saxony,  Meeklenbvarg,  Lunenburg,  Brandenburg,  and  ; 
Meranuf. 

39.  Though  the  constitution  of  the  German  Empire  is  at  an  end,  it 
is  certainly  important  that,  as  a  guide  in  reading  history.  We  should  be 
acquainted  with  it. 

40.  The  ancient  Germans  were  considered  by  the  Romans  aa  indi. 
genous,  and  from  early  times  they  bore  a  high  character  for  bravery. 
The  modern  Germans  are  tall  and  strongly  built,  and  the  ladies  in 
general  have  fine  complexions. 

41.  Both  men  and  women  affect  rich  dresses,  which,  in  fashion,  are 
the  same  as  in  France  and  England ;  but  the  superior  ranks  are  ex. 
cesfirively  fond  of  gold  and  silver  lace,  especially  those  in  the  army. 

'42.  The  Germans  are  naturally  a  frank,  honest,  siacere,  and  hospita. 

ble  people.    The  higher  orders  are  proud  of  titles,  ancestry,  and  show. 

43.  The  two  great  arbiters  of  Germany  at  present  are,  the  Elmperor 

of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia ;  Austria  being  at  the  head  of  the 

Catholic,  and  Prussia  of  the  Protestant  interest. 

^  44.  There  are,  however,  many  Princes,  respectable  for  the  popala< 
tion  and  wealth  of  their  dominions,  who  maintain  a  high  degree  of  con- 
sideration in  the  German  system,  although  unable  to  act  with  a  perfect 
independence  :  of  these  the  principal  are,  the  Kings  of  Bavaria,  Hano- 
ver, Saxony,  and  Wiirtemberg,  with  the  Grand  Dukes  of  Hesse  and 
Baden, 

45.  Obs, — The  power  of  England  is  too  much  detached  to  give  that 
aid  every  exigency  might  require. 

46.  The  German  Language  is  one  of  the  numerous  derivations  from 
the  Teutonic.  It  is  strong  and  copious,  but  very  rough  in  its  pronun- 
ciation. It  is  spoken  with  the  greatest  purity  in  Saxony  and  the  vicinity  * 
^e  southern  dialects  are  harsh  and  uncoudi. 

47.  Although  this  language  is  naturally  rough,  it  daily  moulds  itself 
more  and  more  to  harmony  and  grace,  and  is  possessed  of  many  beau, 
ties  peculiar  to  itself.  • 

48.  The  valuable  works  which  have  of  late  years  been  written  in 
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Genoaiiv  have  caused  it  to  be  nmch  tnon  cuUhrsted  bf  other  Euio. 

peaiie  than  formerly,  and  it  haa  nearly  acquired  the  rank  of  one  of  tlie 

daaeical  lailgoagea  of  EuTope* 

^  49.  The  iaventioa  of  Printing,  and  the  first  Reformation  in  the  Chris, 
'dan  Religion,  gave  s^ory  to  Germany,  and  shed  a  luatre  on  the  inte- 

vesta  of  leiurning.  liberality  of  sentiment  ensued,  with  freedom  of 
.  inquiry  on  every  subject.* 

50.  Science  and  literature  went  hand  in  hand,  and  a  spur  was  given 
to  the  improvement  of  the  human  mind,  hitherto  unknown  in  modem 
times.  Editors,  collators,  and  transcribers,  everywhere  appeared-;  and 
numbers  of  the  best  classical  books  were  published,  under  the  review 
and  inspection  of  the  most  learned,  indefatigable,  anid  accurate  critics, 
BMMtly  Gernunu, 

51.  Although  Germany  produced  but  litde  of  her  own,  she  laboured, 
above  all  others,  in  the  restoration  of  ancient  learning. 

52.  In  this  great  and  useful  woriL,  both  «s  snnotators,  editors,  and  . 
commentators,  as  well  as  critics  and  antiquarians,  we  have  the  diitin. 
guished  names  of  Lipeiut,  Vosnu^  the  two  Sealigertj  the  two  Stepkemt, 
&c.,  to  whom  we  may  add  Crramust  Gremmint,  KvtteTf  &c.,  all  particu. 
larly  eminent  as  elacidators  and  publishers  of  sncient  authors,  and  ss 
restorers  of  true  and  classical  learning. 

53.  Obs4 — It  was  these  celebrated  men  who  contributed  so  much 
towards  dispelling  th«  cloud  of  ignorance,  which  had  so  long  over, 
shadowed  Europe.  Some  of  the  Classics,  before  their  time,  (the  16th 
century,)  were  in  a  great  measure  lost,  and  all  of  them  were  exceed, 
ingly  corrupted.  By  their  abilities,  and  indefatigable  industry,  these 
defecte  were  supplied,  snd  the  learned  were  furnished  with  beautiful 
and  correct  editions  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors. 

54.  Melaneihouj  too,  cotemporai^  with  Luther,  and  his  coadjutor 
in  the  Reformation,  was  eminent  in  disusing  classical  learning;  he 
puUicly  read  lectures  at  Heidelburg,  (in  1512,)  on  Virgil,  Terence, 
Cicero,  and  Livy.  His  temper  was  mild  and  modest,  and  he  was  be* 
Wed  by  all  parties  for  his  moderation. 

^  55.  Above  all,  Erqemus,  who  also  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Reforms- 
lion,  was  gi^atly  distinguished,  bpth  for  his  works  of  uncommon  wit 
and  elegance*  and  as  an  eminent  encourager  and  reviver  of  ancient 
literature*    . 

56.  Like  Buchanan,  he  wrote  elegantly  and  fluently  in  Latin,  and 
touched  on  a  great  variety  of  subjecte ;  his  humour  is  delicate  and 
pleasing  in  all.  As  to  religion,  he  seems  to  have  been  of  moderate 
principles;  but  his  many  satirical  strokes  against. the  Romish  clergy, 
plainly  indicate  his  sentimento  in  favour  of  £e  Reformation. 

57.  His  best  pieces  of  humour  are  his  "Colloquies,"  which  were 
formerly  a  school4>ook,  but  are  now  out  of  use;  and  his  "Praise  of 
Folly,**  dedicated  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  in  which  are  many  curious  and 
lu^crous  prints,  executed  by  Holbein,  his  fnend  and  cotemporary. 

58.  Erasmus's  Life  has  been  well  written  by  Jortin,    He  was  bom 

*  The  loQff  religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  tennl* 
Sfted  in  a  kind  of  partition  between  Popery  and  Protestantism,  of  which  tho 
^"n«r  retained  the  chief  possession  of  the  south,  while  the  latter,  in  its  two 
?*4?°g  forms  of  Ltt^ranism  and  Calvinism,  almost  exclusively  reigns  in  tins 
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«t  Rottenlam,  in  1467,  and  di«d  at  Basil,  m  1536.    His  works  wen 
published  at  Leyden,  in  10  vols,  folio,  under  the  care  of  JIf.  Xe  Cbrc. 

59.  The  Germans  and  Dutch  haye  either  invented  or  improved  die 
elegant  and  usefiil  arts  of  ^niing  and  engrammg, 

60.  Ok9» — In  speaking  of  the  more  early  writers  and  restorera  of 
learning,  we  include  Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  and  considar 
them,  (from  the  language  and  manners  of  their  inhabitants^  &c,)  as 
one  and  the  same  country. 

61.  These  countries  have  to  boast  of  the  names  of  Albert  Durer, 
HoUoTt  .fitsevtr,  &,e.  They  have  also  acquired  great  renown  in  the 
medical  world,  by  the  eminent  discoveries  and  improvement  of  H^ 
«Mm,  Holler,  Boerkave,  Van  Siteten,  and  G^biut. 

63.  In  philosophy,  I^mtxtaid  Wolfitu;  and  in  the  sublime  science 
of  astronomy,  the  illustrious  names  of  JBTep/er,  EuUr^  and  Hersek^  wiQ 
stand  on  immortal  record. 

63.  Hugo  Orotiut  was  a  poet,  philosopher,  and  an  eminent  civilian. 
His  book  on  the  ••  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,"  shows  him  a  frieod 
to  religion  end  virtue,  as  well  as  a  man  of  great  and  solid  learning. 
»  64.  The  Germans,  thou^  naturally  of  a  phlegmatic  temperament, 
•re  posseto*?^  o^  ^^^  eoUdity  and  perseverance,  and  excel  in  all  those 
•rts,  that  are  the  general  C0!!?<>niitant8  of  such  a  temperament*  Thejr 
»rs,  and  always  have  been,  excellent  mdchsnics  and  artists,  good  sol- 
^rs,  good  criticS|  eoipm^ntatoFs,  and  grammarians. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

1.  Bow  was  Gennany  formerly  divided,  and  kow  at  pvesent  1  Why  is  it  necet- 
sary  to  daecribe  Germany  as  divided  into  circles,  when  this  plan  of  dividiag 
It  no  longer  exisu  T  What  was  the  boundary  between  Gaiu  and  CSenaaay, 
and  what  between  France  and  Germany  ? 

t.  By  whom  was  Germany  divided  into  Circles,  and  how  many  were  iken 
originally  ?    What  provinces  were  comprised  in  the  Circle  of  Bargandy? 

I.  What  Circles  lie  in  the  north  of  Germany  7  What  in  the  south,  and  what  in 
the  middle  T  4—7.  What  are  the  provinces  and  chief  towns  in  Uppor 
Saxony  1    0.  Who  first  raised  Saxony  into  a  kingdom  1 

%  9.  What  are  the  provinces  and  chief  towns  of  Lower  Saxony  ?  10,  II.  What 
was  Hanover  formerly  ?    What  at  present,  and  to  whom  subject  ? 

19.  To  whom  does  the  greater  part  of  Westphalia  belong  ?  13.  What  are  its  diief 
towns?    14.  For  what  is  Minden  noted ?    15.  What  Westphalia ? 

M.  What  states  are  there  in  the  Circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine  t  17--».  What  are  iti 
chief  towns  ?    For  what  is  Spire  noted,  and  what  Frankfort  ? 

tl.  What  were  the  states  and  electorates  contained  in  the  Circle  of  the  Lower 
Rhine  ?  28.  For  what  is  Cologne  celebrated  1  What  Worms  ?  Who  in- 
vented gunpowder  1  S3.  How  is  Franconia  divided  1  What  are  ite  chief 
towns?    What  noted  people  came  from  Franconia? 

M.  What  Duchies  are  there  in  the  Circle  of  Austria,  and  to  whom  subject  ? 

».  What  was  Bavaria  formerly?    What  at  present  ?    What  its  capital? 

98.  How  is  Saabia  divided  ?   To  whom  subject  ?    37.  What  are  its  chief  towns? 

99.  l>escribe  the  face  of  Germany.    39.  Describe  the  Hercynian  Forest. 

90.  What  number  of  sovereign  states  did  Germany  formerly  comprise  ?    What  is 

an  assembly  of  the  princes  called  ?    31.  How  long  did  the  German  Empira 

subsist  ?    When  did  it  become  extinct  ? 
a.  What  was  Helvetia?    In  what  country  was  it  formerly  included  ?    SI  Wkat 

brought  about  the  dissolution  of  the  Germanic  Empire  ? 
14.  What  befel  the  Emperor  Francis  of  Austria  by  the  Treaty  of  Presburg  ? 
9S.  What  great  events  happened  in  the  years  1814  and  1815.  aitd  iftrhat  were  ths 

consequences  to  Germany  ? 
39.  What  countries  were  not  included  in  the  Nine  Circles  ?    97,  38.  What  ceuB* 

tries  composed  High  Germany  ?    What  Low  Germany? 
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M,  Of  what  use  is  the  knowledge  of  Germaity  as  divided  into  Glides,  when  th4 

-  constitution  of  the  empire  is  at  an  end  ? 
40—^.  Describe  the  ancient  and  modem  Germans.  ,43.  What  monarchs  are  the 

arbiters  of  Germany  ?    Which  is  at  the  head  of  the  Catholic,  and  which  of 

the  Protestant  interest  ? 
4i,  45.  "VSThat  princes  possess  the  greatest  wealth  and  power  in  Germany,  after 

the  Eini>eror  of  Austria  and  King  of  Prussia  ? 
46—48.  I>escribe  the  German  language.    49.  What  great  events  have  given  glory 

to  Germany  ?      50,  51.  What  people  have  been  the  principal  cause  of  the 

restoration  of  ancient  learning  ? 
58.  TVho  were  the  principal  editors  and  commentators  in  this  great  and  useful 

work  ? 
54.  VThat  celebrated  character  was  cotemporary  with  Luther  ?    In  what  was  he 

fais  coadjutor,  and  in  what  eminent  ?    55-^56.  Who  was  Erasmus,'and  for 

what  distinguished?    Where  bom  ? 
60.  What  people  are  included  with  the  Germans  among  the  early  writers  and 

restorers  of  learnmg?    61—63.  Who  are  among  the  most  celebrated  char- 
acters, and  m  what  eminent  ? 
64.  Describe  the  Germans  in  their  literary,  scientific,  and  political  character. 
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1.  The  KjNODOifS  of  Geshany  are.  Saxony^  Bavaria,  Hanover^  and 
Wurtemberg,  The  principal  minor  states  are  those  of  Badetit  fieste* 
Caaeel,  Hesfe-DarrMtadtj  Brunswick^  and  the  Free  Citiet. 

THE  KINGDOM   OF  SAXONY. 

2.  Saxony,  from  having  been  deprived  of  some  of  its  finest  provinces 
on  the  final  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  in  1814,  and  by  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  in  1815,  is  greatly  reduced  in  extent,  and  also'  in  population^ 
possessing  now  no  more  than  about  1,420,000  inhabitants. 

3.  This  Kingdom  is  of  a  triangular  form,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Prussia,  on  the  south-east  by  Bohemia,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Saxon 
Principalities. 

4.  Its  length,  from  north-east  to  south-west,  is  120  miles,  and  it* 
breadth  75  miles.  Saxony,  from  an  Electorate,  was  first  raised  into  a 
Kingdom  by  Napoleon,  who  annexed  to  it  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  which 
has  since,  become  the  Kingdom  of  Poland. 

5.  Its  chief  cities  are  Dresden,  on  the  Elbe,  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom,, a  very  handsome  city,  with  a  population  of  about  63,000  inhabi- 
tants ;  and  LeipsiCt  famous  for  its  great  fairs,  and  for  its  University ; 
population,  40,000. 

6.  Dresden  was  taken  by  the  King  of  Prussia  in  1745,  and  again  in 
1756.  Near  this  city,  fell  the  celebrated  General  Moreau,  August  27, 
1813,  who  was  mortally  wounded  by  a  cannon  ball,  which  struck  hli 
thigh,  and  passing  through  his  horse's  body,  shattered  the  other  leg. 
Close  by  his  side  was  the  Emperor  Alexander. 

7.  It  was  at  Leipsic  where  the  allied  armies  of  Austria,  Russia,  and 
Prussia,  defeated  the  French,  commanded  by  Napoleon,  October  18, 
1813 ;  and  at  the  same  time,  the  King  of  Saxony,  with  his  whole  court, 
^ere  made  prisoners. 

8.  The  present  King  of  Saxony  is  Frederick  Augu*tu9  V,  born 
May  18,  1797. 

9.  04* — ^There  are  several  different  opinions  upon  the  origin  of  the 
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House  of  Sozony.  It  is  goienBy  tmppoBtA  to  hove  descended  fttna 
the  celebrated  Wittikin,  who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  10th  century; 
bat  it  made  no  soKd  step  towards  that  rank  and  power  to  which  it  haf 
since  attained,  till  in  the  person  of  Comrad,  CovaA  of  Witten,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  12th  centnry.  He  was  a  noble  Thnringian,  and  re. 
ccived  the  Margraviate  of  Misnia,  in  .1136. 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  BAVARIA. 

10.  The  KiNODOH  of  Bavahia,  formerly  an  EHectorate,  is  situated  in 
the  south  of  Germany,  comprising  the  Circle  of  Bavaria,  and  a  great 
part  of  th^  Circle  of  Franconia. 

11.  This  Kingdom  is  of  considerable  extent,  being  310  miies  j» 
length,  and  from  north  to  sohth,  in  its  mean  breadth,  130. 

12.  It  is  boanded  on  the  east  by  the  Anstrian  States ;  on  the  north 
by  the  Principalities  of  Saxony ;  on  the  west  by  Hesse  and  Wurtem. 
berg ;  and  on  the  south  by  the  Tyrol.     - 

13.  It  contains  about  3,500,000  inhabitants,  of  whom,  1,100,000  are 
Protestants ;  the  rest,  in  general,  are  Roman  Catholics,  the  latter  being 
the  established  Beligfioth  but  alt  are  equally  free. 

14.  Since  the  begmning  of  1819,  the  Government  has  been  a  Comti. 
tutional  Monarchy.  The  legislative  body  consists  of  two  chambers,  in 
the  upper  of  which,  the  two  religious  communities.  Catholic  and  ^ro. 
testant,  are  represented  by  a  certain  number  of  their  Prelates. 

15.  Its  chief  towns  are,  Muhxch,  the  ci^ital,  <Ratisbon^  Wurtzhurg, 
Nuremberg^  and  Augsburg,  Munich  is  seated  on  the  river  Iser,  south 
of  the  Danube,  and  contains  about  70,000  inhabitants.  Ratisbon  and 
Augsburg  are  places  of  consequence.  Kepler,  the  celebrated  astroo. 
omcr,  died  at  Ratisbon  in  1630.  Maximilian  II,  styled  the  German 
Titus,  the  delight  of  mankind,  also  died  here  in  1576.  Populati<Mi  of 
Ratisbon,  25,000;  Augsburg,  33,000;  Wurtzburg,  20,000;  Nurem- 
berg, 40,000. 

16.  The  present  King  of  Bavaria  is  Louis  Charles,  bom  August 
25th,  1786 ;  married  October  12th,  1810,  Theresa,  daughter  of  Frede. 
rick,  Duke  of  Heldenburg.Hausen. 

17.  The  House  of  Bavaria  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  illustrious 
of  Europe.  It  is  descended  from  I^opold,  (a  Bavarian  lord,)  who  was 
made  Duke  of  Bavaria  in  895.  He  was  killed  at  Augsburg  in  907,  in 
a  battle  against  the  Hungarians,  who  had  invaded  Germany. 

18.  The  river  Danube  runs  through  this  country  from  east  to  west, 
and  divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  On  this  river  stands  Ingel. 
stadt,  one  of  the  strongest  towns  in  the  kingdom,  with  a  University. 

19.  A  considerable  assignment  of  territory,  formerly  included  within 
the  French  boundary,  on  the  west  of  the  Rhine,  has  been  made  to  Ba- 
varia. It  is  about  40  miles  in  extent  each  way,  and  includes  the  towns 
of  Deux  Ponts,  Spire,  &,c.,  and  many  villages. 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  HANOVER. 

20.  Hanover  was  created  a  Kingdom  by  the  Congress  of  Viemia,  m 
the  year  1815.  This  country  is  independent  of  England,  although  its 
sovereign  is  the  King  of  Great  Britain. 

21.  The  territory  of  Hanover  comprdieiids  an  'exteat  of  150  miles 
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fipom   n6ith  to  south,  and  nearly  the  same  from  east  to  west,  but  its 
figure  is  very  irregular. 

23.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the  North  Sea  and  the  riTer  Elbe ; 
on  the  west  by  Holland  and  the  Prussian  States;  on  the  south  by 
if  esse-Cassel ;  and  on  the  east  by  Prussia. 

83.  Hanover  is  governed  by  a  Viceroy,  (or  Crovemor-General,) 
assisted  by  a  Council,  forming  the  Executive,  and  an  assembly  of 
the  States-Oeneral,  or  legislative  body,  consisting  of  two  chambers. 
Ohristians  of  all  persuasions  are  equally  eligible  for  offices  of  state. 
The  present  Governor-General  is  Adolphua  Frederick^  Duke  of  Cam. 
bridg^e,  (brother  of  William  IV,  King  of  England.) 

24.  Its  chief  towns  are  Hanover,  the  capital,  containing  abpnt  28,000 
inhabitants;  Emden,  12,000,  Omabttrg,  10,000,  and  Gottmgen,  10,000. 

25.  The  City  of  Hanover  suffered  greatly  by  the  wars  with  France. 
The  £lectoT,  George  /,  resided  here  before  he  ascended  the  throne  of 
Great  Britain,  and  here  his  son  George  II  was  bom,  in  1683. 

26.  Zimmerman  died  here  in  1727.  Dr.  Herschel  was  bom  here  in 
1738 ;  and  the  learned  Leibnitz  died  here  in  1719.  George  I  expired 
on  the  road  to  Osnaburg  in  the  year  1727.  A  peace  was  signed  here 
betw^een  Germany  and  Sweden  in  1648. 

27.  Heune,  the  celebrated  classical  editor,  died  at  Gottingen  in  1815. 
In  1802,  Dr.  Olbert,  of  Bremen,  discovered  a  planet,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Pallas,  a  name  since  generally  adopted. 

28.  This  country  contains  mines  of  silver,  lead,  iron,  copper,  zinc, 
sulphur,  and  vitriol,  and  produces  considerable  quantities  of  grain,  tim. 
ber,  and  cattle. 

29.  The  chief  ports  are,  Emden  and  Bremen-Lehe,  The  latter  is 
sdtuated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Weser,.a  river  which  flows  through  the 
country.  -  Gottingen  is  celebrated  for  its  University,  founded  by  George 
II,  in  1734.  The  Kingdom  of  Hanover  contains  about  1,310,000  in- 
habitants,  of  whom,  it  is  estimated  that  250,000  are  Roman  Catholics;, 
the  rest,  for  the  most  part,  are  Protestants. 

30.  The  House  of  Hanover,  (the  present  royal  family  of  England,) 
usually  known  by  the  name  of  Brunswick,  (Lunenburg,)  is  descended 
from  the  families  of  Bate  and  Welf.  Ator,  Margrave  of  Este  and 
Liguria,  (in  Italy,)  who  reigned  at  Modena,  married  the  rich  heiress 
of  the  Welfs,  of  Altorf,  in  Germany,  in  the  Circle  of  Franconia. 

31.  His  son,  called  in  history  Welf  /,  became  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
and  died  in  the  year  1101.  The  grandson  of  Welf,  called  Henry  the 
Superb,  acquired  the  Duchy  of  Saxony,  Bmnswick,  and  Hanover,  by 
his  marriage  with  Gertrude,  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  Emperor  Lo- 
thaire  II,  of  Germany ;  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  called  Henry  the  Lion. 

32.  Henry  the  Lion  married  MaU'de  Plantagenet,  daughter  of  Henry 
II,  King  of  England.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  House  oi  Welf,  which 
was  afterwards  called  Guelph, 

33.  Upon  the  death  of  Lothaire,  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  chiefs  of 
the  powerfol  houses  of  Hohenatauffen,  (who  possessed  the  Duchies  of  • 
Suabia  and  Franconia,)  and  of  the  Welfs,  (afterwards  Guelphs,  who 
commanded  the  Bavarians  and  Saxons,)  canvassed  for  the  Crown. 

34.  ffenry  the  Proud,  Duke  of  Suabia  and  Franconia,  being  much 
the  more  powerful,  appeared  likely  to^gain  it;  but  several  princes, 
fearing  the  great  force  of  Henry,  and  his  enterprising  spirit,  judged 
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Cmrmd  len  daogeroiu,  and  named  him  by  firand;  IhH  Connd  beio^ 
opposed  in  his  election  by  Welf,  the  latter  was  deprived  of  his  ducliia*, 
and  in  the  result  fell  a  victim  to  his  temerity.  Henry  was  also  divealed 
of  his  patrimony. 

35.  Obs. — It  is  proper  to  remark  here,  that  it  is  to  one  of  thesa 
combats  between  the  Duke  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  and  the  JDuke  ef 
Snabia,  dtc,  that  we  trace  the  origin  of  the  celebrated  names  of 
Gutlnh  and  Gibrline,  which  are  so  famous  in  history,  being'  derived  fimn 
Weir  and  Waiblingen ;  the  latter  name  was  that  of  the  castle,  the  re«. 
dence  of  the  Prince  of  Suabia,  dLC.  The  factions  of  the  Guelphs  and 
Gibelines  carried  their  wars  into  Italy,  which  country  they  filled  with 
blood  and  carnage.  These  wars  continued  to  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century.    Conrad  died  in  1152. 

THE  KINGDOM   OF  WURTEMBERG. 

36.  WuRTEHBERQ,  s  Small  but  populous  and  fertile  kingdom,  is 
about  130  miles  long  by  65  broad.    Its  population  is  about  1,400,000. 

37.  This  kingdom  formed  part  of  the  Circle  of  Suabia.  Its  capital 
is  Stutoaed,  on  the  river  Neckar,  containing  32,000  inhabitants.  Its 
chief  products  are,  grain,  cattle,  fruit,  and  wine. 

38.  The  present  King  of  Wurtemberg  is  Frtderiek  WiUimm^  Duke 
of  Suabia  and  Teck.  He  was  born  September  27, 1781,  and  married, 
first,  January  24,  1816,  the  Grand  Duchess  Catherine  of  Russia,  widow 
of  the  Duke  of  Oldenburg ;  secondly,  April  15, 1820,  Princess  Paulina, 
daughter  of  his  uncle,  the  Duke  Alexander. 

39.  The  origin  of  the  House  of  Wurtemberg  is  lost  in  obscurity.  It 
is  generally  supposed  to  have  risen  in  the  kings  of  France. 

40.  The  Dukes  of  Wurtemberg  were  first  elevated  to  the  Electoral 
dignity  in  1803,  and  to  that  of  King,  by  Napoleon,  in  1805. 

41.  The  number  of  Roman  Catholics  in  this  kingdom  is  computed  at 
470,000.   The  state  Religion  is  Lutheran,  but  all  others  are  tolerated. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

1.  What  are  the  Kingdoms  of  Germany  ?  What  are  the  chief  of  the  Minor  SUtet  ? 

*2.  Describe  Saxony.    3.  Of  what  shape  is  it,  and  how  bounded  ? 

4.  What  its  length,  and  breadth  ?    By  whom  was  it  raised  from  an  Electorate  to 

a  Kingdom,  and  when  ?      5.  What  are  its  chief  cities  ?      Describe  them. 

What  is  the  population  of  Dresden  ?    Qf  Saxony  ? 

6.  What  celebrated  general  feU  near  Dresden,  and  when  ? 

7.  What  great  event  occurred  at  Leipsic,  and  when  ?    S.  Who  is  the  present 

King  of  Saxony  ?    When  bom  ?    9.  What  of  the  House  of  Saxony  ? 
10-^12.  Describe  Bavaria.    Its  extent,  (oid  how  bounded  ?    13,  14.  What  is  its 

population  ?    Its  govemment  f    lu  religion  ? 
15.  What  are  its  chief  towns,  and  for  what  noted?    Iff.  Who  is  the  present  King 

of  Bavaria  1    When  born  ?    To  whom  married  f 

17.  Who  was  the  first  Duke  of  Bav^ia  ?    When  was  he  created  duke? 

18.  What  river  runs  through  Bavaria? 

80—22.  When  was  Hanover  first  raised  into  a  kingdom  ?  To  whom  does  it  be- 
'  long,  and  who  is  its  present  king?    Describe  and  bound  Hanover. 

23.  How  IS  Hanover  governed  ?  Who  is  tlie  present  Viceroy  ?  94—28.  What  are 
its  chief  towns  ?  What  celebrated  characters  were  bom  and  died  at  Haa* 
ovor  and  Gottingen  ?    What  mines  does  Hanover  contain  ? 

SV— 32.  What  are  its  oiief  ports,  and  what  its  population  ?  From  whom  did  the 
present  King  of  England  descend  ?  ■  Describe  the  House  of  the  Guelpbs. 

33-«35.  In  whom  or  wha^  wrtginated  the  tenpa  Guelph  and  Gibelioe  1 
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18^87.  Describe  Waxtemberg.  "What  is  iU  capital  1  IV)fp«lation,  and  its  diief 
products  ?  38, 39.  Who  is  the  present  King  of  Wurtemberg?  When  vfas 
he  bom,  and  to  'v^hom  married  ? 

40l  When  was  this  house  first  elevated  to  the  electoral  dignity,  and  when  to  that 
of  kingi 

41.  Mrhat  is  the  religion  of.  Wurtembeig  t    How  many  Roman  Catholics  ? 


THE  PRINCIPALIT^Tflff  ^^^  nTnu^nf  j^Afv 

1.  The  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  is  bounded  by  the  Rhine  on  the  west ; 
by  Switzerland  on  the  south ;  by  Wurtemberg  on  the  east ;-  and  by 
Hesse-Darmstadt  on  the  north. 

2.  It  is  170  miles  in  length,  by  about  30  in  breadth,  and  contains  a 
poTmlation  of  about  1,000,000. 

3.  The  greater  part,  formerly  ihclnded  in  the  Circle  of  Suabia,  is 
rooontainoas,  with  extensive  forests.  The  northern  part  is  more  flat, 
•and  Yery  fertile. 

4.  The  Government  is  monarchical  and  representative.    Religious 
-  peace  and  union  are  protected  by  liberal  laws  and  a  free  constitution. 

5.  The  Ducal  House  is  Protestant^  but  about  800,000  of  its  subjects 
are  Boman  Catholiee, 

.  6.  Its  chief  Towns  are,  Cahlsruhe,  the  capital,  MostA^im,  and  Fi-ey- 
hmrg.  Carlsruhe  is  a  fine  modem  town,  containing  about  20,000  in. 
Iiabitanto.  Manheim  contains  21,000.  The  celebrated  German  writer, 
Kotxebue^  was  assassinated  at  Manheim,  in  1819,  by  a  student  of  Jena, 
named  Sand. 

7.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Baden  is  Louie  William,  born  February  6, 
1763.     He  succeeded  his  nephew,  December  8,  1818. 

8.  The  Houee  of  Baden  is  much  more  respectable  for  its  antiquity 
and  the  lustre  of  its  origin,  than  for  the  extent  of  its  territory  and 
power ;  it  is  one  of  the  branches  of  the  celebrated  fiimily  of  Hapeburg, 
'Which  hafl  been  so  powerful  in  Europe  under  the  name  of  Ancient 

Austria,  and  so  famous  in  history  by  the  remembrance  of  Bodolpkus, 
<^arU9  V,  Maria  Tkeriaa,  &e. 

9.  This  house  shines  most  conspicuously  by  its  illustrious  alliances, 
ARiong  which  may  be  noticed  the  Imperial  House  of  Russia,  the  Kings 
of  Sweden  and  Bavaria,  the  Princes  of  Brunswiek  and  Hesse,  all  of 
whom  married  Princesses  of  Baden. 

10.  Op  Hesse. — The  Country  of  Heaee  was  formerly  divided  be. 
tween  several  branches,  but  is  now  subject  to  the  Houses  of  Cassel 
and  Darmstadt. 

11.  It  is  about  100  miles  in  length,  and  5Q  in  breadth,  and  is  sur. 
rounded  by  woods  and  mountains,  in  which  are  mines  of  iron  and 
copper. 

12.  Hesse-Cassel,  or  Loweb  Hesse,  lies  to  the  south-west  of  Bavaria, 
sod  was  formerly  comprised  in  the  Circle  of  the  Upper  .Rhine.  It 
contains  about  600,000  inhabitants. 

13.  Cassel,  its  capital,  is  a  handsome  city,  with  a  population  of 
•bout  25,000.  Its  other  chief  towns  are,  Hanau^  Fuida,  and  Mar. 
^^g  s  the  latter  has  a  UniYcrsity. 

14.  The  Grand  Duke  is  William,  JI^  boni  July  28, 1777.    He  sue. 
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fA9d  hi*  fiitli«r,  Febrauy  37, 1831,  and  mairied  AmgtuU,  fmem 
ofProMia. 

15.  HnsB-DAsasTADT  joins  Hesse-Cassel  on  the  north.  These 
Duchies  are  similar,  both  in  their  appearance  and  productions.  The 
Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse-Dannstadt  contains  aboat  700,000  inhibi. 


16.  lu  chief  Towns  are,  DAKMSTAmv  the  capital,  JUente,  and  TFmim. 
Darmstadt  contains  about  30,000  inhabitants ;  Mentz  25,000 ;  Woinu 
e,QOO.  Worms  is  noted  for  a  Diet  held  here  in  1521,  at  which  Lather 
assisted  in  person. 

17.  The  {rssimmeiil  is  monarchical  and  r^resontative,  under  the 
constitution  established  by  the  Grand  Duke,  in  1830. 

1&  The  present  Grand  Duke  is  Xoiiis,  bom  December  36, 1777, 
and  became  Grand  Duke  in  1830. 

19.  06s.— The  invaluable  Art  of  PrtnUmg  is  supposed  to  hsTe  heeo 
invented  at  MemtXf  by  Pemsf,  or  Fmimtus,  and  Guttemburgt  aboat  the 
.year  1440.  It  was  in  this  city  that  Henry  V,  Emperor  of  Geimaoj, 
espoused  Matilda,  or  Maude,  daughter  of  Henry  I,  King  of  f^land, 
in  1114. 

30.  06s. — ^The  honour  of  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing  is  gieitly 
disputed  by  different  cities.  It  lies  between  Harlem^  Stra»b¥rg,v^ 
Mentx,  but  the  latter  is  generally  considered  to  possess  the  best  title. 

31.  Hkssb-Homvvro  is  included  in  HesscDarmstadt :  theLandgrfK 
Is  a  younger  branch  of  the  family  of  Hease-Darmstadt.  He  married 
the  Princess  Elizabeth,  of  England,  m  1818. 

33.  The  HoueeofHesee^  for  its  antiquity,  ita  rank,  and  the  great 
men  it  has  produced,  is  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  Germany. 

33.  Obe. — ^At  the  head  of  this  family  is  the  celebrated  Eegvier,  who 
occupied  the  Duchy  of  Lorraine  in  the  middle  6[  the  ninth  century.  - 

34.  This  Regnier  is.  the  hero  of  the  most  ancient  romance  in  Ger- 
many, known  under  the  name  of  Meinike  Fuechs^  or  the  Fox. 

35.  The  family  of  Hesse  is  not  only  celebrated  for  the  number  tod 
Talour  of  its  princes,  but  also  for  the  great  part  it  has  always  taken  iff 
the  affairs  of  the  empire. 

36.  The  different  States  of  the  House  of  Hesse  became  united  wAts 
JPkilip  the  Mdgnanimeu9t  who,  at  his  death,,  divid^ed  them  between  hi* 
four  children;  but  the  second  and  third  dying  without  issue,  tbeee 
provinces  were  portioned  between  the  eldest  and  youngest,  the  {oTfMir 
founding  the  House  of  Cassel,  and  the  latter,  that  of  Darmstadt,  &c. 

37.  The  Grand  Ducht  of  Nassau  lies  to  the  west  of  Heaae-Das^ 
stadt,  and  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Rhine. 

38.  It  is  50  miles  in  extent,  from  north  to  south,  and  is  finely  v^^ 
gated.  Its  chief  towns  are,  WisBaden,  the  capital,  population  7j000» 
and  Diez,  3,100. 

39.  The  Principalities  of  Saxony  lie  between  Hesse.Cassel  and  the 
Kingdom  of  Saxony,  in  distinct  parts;  as  Weimar,  Gotha,  C^f 
Schwartzbure,  and  Reuse, 

30.  The  chief  of  these  is  the  Grand  Duehy  of  Weimar^  coataining 
about  335,000  inhabitants.  The  town  of  Weimar  contains  the  J>ae^ 
Palace,  and  10,000  inhabitants.  Giitha  is  a  handsome  town,  popuUtiflB 
13,000.     The  other  towns  are,  Jena,  Cobwrg,  &c. 

31.  Bkvnswicx  was  formerly  included  in  the  Circle  of  Lpwer  Sa:ODXt 
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it  k  divided  into  two  branches,  the  one  belonging  to  the  elder,  and  the 
other  to  the  yoanger  branch. 

32.  The  present  Dachy  lies  in  several  irregular  and  detached  por- 
CionB,  having  the  Hanoverian  territory  both  on  the  north  and  south. 
The  country  is  fertile  in  grain,  and  has  mines,  with  plenty  of  game. 

33.  The  present  Duke  is  CharU*  Frederick  WitHam,  bom  October 
30,  1804.  The  population  of  the  Duchy  of  Bnmswick  is  about  210,000. 
BftUMSwicK,  its  capital,  contains  30,000  inhabitants. 

34.  The  present  Duke  of  Brunswick  is  sprung  from  the  elder  branch, 
called  Wolfenbuttel,  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  Lunen&urg,  from  Uie 
younger.  It  was  from  the  latter  branch  of  the  House  of  firunswick, 
that  the  present  Royal  Family  of  Great  Britain  descended.  The  Prin. 
cqielity  of  Brunswick  has  its  own  Dukes,  but  the  remaining  parts  of 
the  Duchy  belong  to  the  King  of  Hanover. 

35.  The  first  spinning-wheel  is  said  to  have  been  invented  in  Bruns. 
wick,  in  the  year  1530,  by  a  statuary  named  Jurgen.  Queen  Caroline, 
eonsort  of  Oeorge  IV,  was  interred  here  in  1^1,  in  the  same  vault  in 
which  her  father  and  brother  had  been  buried. 

36.  GRAifD  DucHT  or  Mbcklbnbuko. — ^This  territory  lies  between 
Ae  Duchy  ef  Holstein  and  the  Pmssiaa  States,  on  the  soudi  side  of 
the  Baltic  Sea,  and  having  Hanever  on  tiie  south-west.  It  contains 
•519,000  inhabitants. 

37.  It  was  formerly  iacladed  in  the  Girde  of  Lower  Saxony,  and  is 
new  divided  into  two  portions,  Sckwerin  and  Strelitz,  under  the  govern- 
ment  of  two  branches  of  one  family,  each  of  which  now  bears  the  arch- 
ducal  title. 

38.  The  Grand  Duchy  of  Olbsnbuiio  is  surrounded  on  three  sides 
hy  the  Kingdom  of  Hanover.  Its  northern  part  is  bounded  by  the 
North  Sea.  Its  extent  from  north  to  south  in  about  70  miles,  and  its 
population  241,000.  Its  capital  is  of  the  same  name,  with  6,000  in- 
habitants. 

39.  Ofts. — ^The  other  small  States  ef  Germany  axe  of  but  little  im- 
portaace. 


QUESTIONS  POR  EXAMINATION. 

1.  How  if  Baden  booMied  f    S^  3.  'Wbat  is  iU  length  t  Breadth,  and  population  T 
4, 5.  What  its  government  ?    Religion  ?    0.  What  are  its  chief  towns,  and  for 

what  are  they  noted  ?    7.  Who  is  the  present  Grand  Duke  of  Baden  7 
t,  9.  Describe  the  House  of  Baden.    For  whst  is  it  celebrated? 
Rk  11.  Describe  the  country  of  Hesse.    How  was  it  formerly  divided  ?    How  at 

present}       IS— 14.  Describe  Hesse-Cassel.    What  are  its  chief  towns? 

Who  is  the  present  Grand  Duke  ?    When  bom,  and  to  whom  married  ? 
»— 18.  Describe  Hesse-Darmstadt.    Its  chief  towns  ?  For  what  is  Worms  noted  ? 

Who  is  the  reigning  duke  ? 
i^  aa  What  invaluable  art  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  at  Mentz  ?    What- 
•.   .J^**^^'  <tipute  the  honour  of  this  discovery  ?   For  what  else  is  Mentz  noted? 
«.  Where  is  Hesse-Homburg  ?  Describe  it.  30-39.  Describe  the  House  of  Hesse. 

What  celebrated  character  was  the  chief  or  head  of  this  house  ? 
V.  Who  first  united  the  different  States  of  Hesse  ?    How  were  they  divided  at 


^— JJ.  Describe  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Nassau,  and  the  Princmalities  of  Saxony. 

•1—33.  Where  is  Brunswick  situated,  and  how  bounded  ?  What  is  the  population 
of  Brunswick  ?  What  of  iU  capital  ?  Who  is  the  reigning  duke,  and  from 
whom  descended  ?  34.  From  whom  descended  the  present  royal  family  of 
Great  Britain  ?    35.  For  what  is  the  city  of  Brunswick  noted  ? 

^*~-S0.  Describe  the  Duchies  of  Mecklenburg  and  Oldenburg. 

XS 


tlO  HISTORY  OF  GERMANT. 


HANS-TOWNS. 

1.  In  our  aeeouDt  of  Germany,  it  will  be  proper  to  explwn  wtal  fc 
meant  by  Hahs-Towhs,  as  this  title  freqaently  occurs  in  the  history  « 
Eorope.  ^  .  . 

2.  Hon*,  or  Hoiue,  8ig;nifie8  alliance,  confederacy,  or  asaocwtooa. 
The  Han».T9wn9f  or  HmueatU  Unions  wae  a  name  originally  giwo 
to  a  confederacy  of  many  large  towns,  i^khi  rivers  and  on  the  ■»• 
coasts,  which,  at  one  time,  engrosaed  the  principal  part  of  the  tern, 
merce  of  Europe. 

3.  This  association  gradnally  extended  itself  from  the  Ami  » 
and  B€Utiet  along  the  coasts  of  Ekirope,  and  even  to  Messina,  m  Sifl^' 
and  incloded  so  many  towns  that,  in  the  year  1300»  there  were  Tan 
the  list,  united  in  one  powerful  alliance. 

4.  The  union  has,  however,  from  time  to  time  been  broken,  sm  » 
at  length  reduced  to  four  cities  in  the  north  of  Germany,  via.;  nt^ 
htrg,  Bremen,  Lubeck,  and  JPrankfmrt  on  the  Maine,  which  are  now 
usually  denominated  Free  or  Independent  cities. 

5.  Hambvro,  on  the  Elbe,  is  situated  within  a  small  territory  of^ 
own,  50  miles  from  the  North  8ea,  and  is  considered  as  the  metropjw 
of  Northern  Germany.  Its  population  amounts  to  150,000.  «  m" 
long  been  celebrated  for  its  very  extensive  commerce. 

6.  BBXMSN'is  on  the  Weser,  upon  the  borders  o€  Hanover  «* 
Oldenburg ;  its  inhabitants  are  computed  at  50,000.  Lvtsbck,  ^^^ 
Mecklenburg  and  Holstein,  contaros  more  than  40,000,  and  hsaagooi 
foreign  trade.  .  ^, 

7.  Fkanktobt,  on  the  Maine,  another  free  city  of  Germany,  i«  «« 
seat  of  the  General  Diet.  Its  territory,  five  nnles  in  diameter,  ntt 
between  the  two  portions  of  Hesee-Darmstadt. 

8.  It  is  a  Bourishing  city,  crowded  with  merchants,  and  has  two 
annual  fairs,  resorted  to  by  traders  from  all  parts.  The  <^o^]^ 
around  is  pleasant,  healthy,  and  fertile.  The  population  eseeeat 
45,000. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

1, 2.  What  is  ths  meaning  of  the  word  Hanal    What  were  the  ^Mit-To^V^ 
9   TT^»  r.i.  A\A  fhia  MftoriiLtion  extend,  and  what  was  their  number  m  uie/^ 


3!  How  far  did  thi«  association  extend,  and  what  was  their  number 
1900? 

What  are  the  chii 
their  population  f 


4—8.  What  are  the  chief  of  the  present  free  cities  I    Describe  them.   ^^  * 


HISTORY  OP  GERMANY. 

1.  The  early  history  of  Germany  is  lost  in  fable.  All  that  we  know 
is,  that  it  was  peopled  in  very  early  times ;  but  nothing  is  more  * 
certain  than  the  origin  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  country  from  wheB^^ 
they  came.  1 

2,  Ancient  authors  commonly  confound  them  under  the  severJU 
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of  CAUt^  Seytkums,  and  Odte^Scyihimu ;  c(m8e<|iteBtIf  #  we 
must  not  apply  all  they  have  tiaid  of  so  great  a  variety  of  people. 

3.  However  tlus  may  be,  we  learn  from  Taeitug^  a  Roman  Mstoriani 
tbat  the  ancient  Germans  were  noble,  magnanimous,  and  benefieeBt^ 
mrithout  cherishing  the  dangerous  ambition  of  incrfaiiing  their  owit 
dominions,  by  invading  those  of  their  neighbours^  from  whom  they 
liad  received  no  injury .t 

4.  They  were  rather  desirous  of  employing  their  valour  and  strength 
in  repelling  an  invader,  than  in  carrying  the  horrors  of  war  into  the 
country  oianother. 

5.  Their  hospitality  was  remarkable,  and  their  love  of  independence 
carried  to  a  very  high  degree. 

6^  Inspired  with  an  unconquerable  enthusiasm  for  defending  their 
liberty,  they  nobly  withstood  the  Roman  power,  even  in  its  greatest 
'height. 

7.  At  that  time^the  Germans  were  so  far  from  being  formed  into  a 
aiogle  community,  that  they  were  divided  into  a  vast  number  of  small 
J^rincipalitie9,  Kingdoma,  or  Commonwealths* 

8.  They  might  indeed  look  upon  themselves,  in  general,  as  a  nation 
descended  from  the  same  stock,  and  thence  have  the  same  laws  in 
common,  either  for  supporting  each  other  against  foreign  invaders,  or 
for  the  preservation  of  a  due  balance  of  power  among  their  vast  variety 
of  commonwealths ;  but  in  other  particulars  each  had  its  own  form  of 
government,  iaws,  policy,  and  interest. 

9.  But  they  were  all  equally  fond  of  liberty,  and  avowed  enemies 
of  all  kinds  of  invasion. 

10.  These  noble  principles  induced  them  to  behold  with  jealousy 
and  detestation,  the  daily  encroachments  made  by  the  Romans  on  aU 
their  neighbours ;  and  to  lend  their  assistance  to  those  nations  who 
y^ere  then  threatened  with  the  chains  of  slavery.    Hence  arose  wars 

*  Nearly  all  the  countries  of  Europe  are  supposed  to  have  been  peopled  by 
the  cats.  The  compilers  of  Universal  History  are  of  opinion,  that  they  are 
descended  from  Gomert  the  eldest  son  of  /apA«(,  who  settled  in  Phrygia,  in  Asia 
Minor;  that  the  CeUas  took  the  lefthand,  spreading  over  Poland^  Hungary^  Germany. 
France,  and  Spam ;  while  the  descendants  of  Magog,  Gomer's  brother,  moved 
eastward,  and  peopled  Tmiary.  In  Europe,  the  Celts  oegan  to  appear  a  powerful 
people,  under  several  considerable  kingdoms.  Mention  is  made  of  them  in  so 
many  parts  of  Europe,  by  ancient  geographers  and  historians,  that  OrteUxa  took 
CtUiea  to  be  a  general  name  for  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  made  a  map  of  it 
bearing  this  title  (1500.)  In  those  parts  of  Asia  which  they  possessed,  as  well  as 
in  the  different  parts  of  Europe,  the  Celts  went  by  various  names.  In  Lesser 
Asia  they  were  known  by  the  names  of  TUan»  and  Sacks^  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe,  by  those  of  Cimmeriana,  Cvnbrianty  dsc,  and  in  the  southern  parts  they 
were  called  Celts,  Gauls,  and  Galatians. 

t  The  first  time  these  people  are  mentioned  by  the  Roman  historians,  is  about 
SI  I  years  B.  C,  when  Marcellus  subdued  lAgwia^  and  defeated  the  GasaUt,  a  Ger- 
man nation  situated  on  the  Banks  of  the  Rhme.  From  this  time,  historj^  is  silent 
with  reeard  to  all  these  northern  nations.  tiU  the  irruption  of  the  Cimbn  and  Teu- 
tmstt,  who  inhabit  the  most  northern  parts  of  Germany.  Tacitus  wrote  his  history 
towards  the  close  of  the  first  century.  It  is  very  difficult  to  fix  the  limits  of  the 
country  called- Germany  by  the  Romans.  "Die  southern  Germans  were  inter- 
mixed with  the  Gauls,  and  the  northern  ones  with  the  Scythians  ;  and  thus  the 
iacieHt  history  of  the  Germans  includes  that  of  the  Docunu,  Huns,  Goths,  Visir 
gatks,  Ac.,  till  the  destruction  of  the  Western  Empire  by  them.  We,  therefore, 
may  reckon  AndetU  Gemuny  to  have  included  the  northern  parts  of  France,  the 
Netkerlands,  HoUand,  Germatw,  so  called  at  present,  part  of  Denmark,  Prussia,  Pehmd, 
Hwgary,  p<Qt  of  Tmrkey  in  Europe^  and  Moscovy^  which  comprises  the  greatest  part 
9i  European  Russia. 
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btwen  the  RomaiM  and  Germans,  and  a  great  portioo  of  Genmqr 
was  redaced  to  a  Roman  proTince. 

11.  The  Germanay  however,  aoon  regained  their  liberty,  when  the 
power  of  the  Empire  of  Rome  was  divided ;  and  the  Germans  madi 
ample  reprisals  on  their  conqaerors. 

12.  But  it  would  hr  exceed  the  bounds  of  this  historical  epitom, 
to  enumerate  all  their  wars  with  the  Romans. 

13.  Obt. — ^That  portion  of  Germany,  which  at  one  period  beloogei 
to  the  Romans,  became  very  early  the  prey  of  the  BarbarianB^  (as  tfaef 
are  usually  called,)  and  remained  a  long  time  the  nursery  and  grand 
routs  of  their  invasions. 

14.  In  the  sixth  century,  Germany  was  entered  by  the  Frank*^  (fraoi 
Prance,)  whose  power  gradually  increased,  until  the  time  of  Charle. 
nagne,  who  completed  the  conquest  in  800,  and  added  it  to  his  empire. 

15.  It  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  that  Charlenuigwei 
one  ttf  those  superior  geniuses  formed  for  changing  the  law^  of  long* 
dome,  and  reforming  the  barbarous  customs  that  prevail  among  nm- 
kind,  appeared. 

16.  Having  extended  hia  authority  over  Germany,  he  erected  t 
•«lVet0  Weatem  Emptre,"  after  that  in  Italy  had  been  destroyed  bf 
the  northern  nations.  His  successors  did  not  long  enjoy  the  honou 
of  the  throne  founded  by  their  great  ancestor. 

17.  In  the  year  888,  the  states  of  the  empire  assumed  their  origiiu' 
independence,  and  placed  the  imperial  crown  on  the  head  ofAm^^ 
King  of  Bohemia ;  from  that  period  to  the  year  1806,  Germany  was 
considered  aa  an  Elective  Monarchy. 

18.  The  princes  of  the  most  powerftil  families  in  Germany,  accordmg 
to  the  prevalence  of  their  interest  and  arms,  have  mounted  the  throne. 

19.  The  houses  of  Saxony,  Franeonia,  and  Suahia,  hare  successivelf 
awayed  the  imperial  sceptre ;  but  in  the  year  1440,  it  passed  to  th» 
House  oi  Austria,  which  has  ever  since  enjoyed  it,  except  for  a  sh<>rt 
interval,  when  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  on  the  death  of  Charles  VI»  waf 
placed  on  the  throne ;  he  did  not  long  possess  the  imperial  dignity,  M 
died  of  a  broken  heart,  after  a  short  and  miserable  reign. 

20.  It  would  be  useless  to  relate  the  events  that  happened  duriog 
the  reign  of  these  emperors  ;  they  consist  chiefly  of  contests  between 
them  and  the  Popes  of  Rome ;  and  from  these  contests  the  famous 
factions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Gibelines,  in  the  thirteenth  century*  ^ 
their  rise,  the  former  being  attached  to  the  Pope,  and  the  latter  to  the 
Emperors  ;  and  these,  by  their  virulence  and  inveteracy  against  each 
<>ther,  filled  the  empire  with  destruction  for  several  centuries. 

21.  Frederick  III,  Duke  of  Austria,  who  ascended  the  imperial 
throne  in  1440,  was  very  successful  in  his  wars,  and  enjoyed  the  throne 
fifty.three  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Maximilian  h  ^^^ 
espoused  the  heiress  of  Charles,  Duke  of  Burgundy ;  and  by  this  mtf* 
riage,  that  Duchy,  together  with  the  seventeen  provinces  of  the  Tfe&- 
erlands,  was  annexed  to  the  House  of  Austria. 

22.  Charles  F,  who  was  raised  to  the  sovereign  power  in  1519,  on 
the  death  of  his  grandfather,  Maximilian,  was  the  greatest  prince  tba> 
had  filled  the  imperial  throne  since  Charlemagne  was  elected  emperor. 

23.  Charles  was  heir  to  the  crown  of  Spain  in  right  of  his  mother 
Joanna.  During  his  reign,  the  empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  in  America* 
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t  ooB^iiered,  by  which,  he  be««me  the  toTereiga  <^  much  larger 
[  richer  territories  than  any  other  Prince  in  Europe. 
24.  It  waa  also  in  his  reign  ihat  the  Meformaiion  began  in  Gemany. 
Ciiarles  yiolently  opposed  the  followers  of  Luther,  and-  a  civil  war 
l^roka  oat  in  the  empire. 

35.  This,  together  with  the  wars  in  which  Charles  was  almost  per- 
p«taally  engaged  against  France,  rendered  his  reign  exceedingly 
^mublesome.  He  was  at  first  very  fortunate,  and  is  sud  to  have  been 
-victbrious  in  above  forty  pitched  battles,  which  he  fought  in  person ;  in 
Slie  decline  of  life  his  good  fortune  began  to  forsake  imn,  on  which,  he 
^JkUcated  the  throne,  and  retired  into  a  monaatery,  where  he  died 
skbout  two  years  after.* 

36.  Charles  V  was  succeeded  in  the  impeoal  throne  by  his  brother, 
^^dinand  /,  in  the  year  1558.  With  regard  to  the  reUgioua  distuih- 
«oces  which  still  continued  in  Germany,  this  prince  was  very  moderate. 
lie  died  in  the  year  1564t  after  having  procured  his  son  Maximilian 
<a  be  elected  King  of  the  Romans. 

27,  For  the  purpose  of  completing  a  more  general  summary  of  the 
^[eography  and  history  of  this  country,  the  following  remarks  may  not 
.  1^  deemed  unworthy  of  notice.t 

*  Charles  retired  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Jurht*^  near  Placentia,  in  Eatremadura, 
in  Spain.    Hia  manner  of  living  here  is  worthy  of  notice.    When  Charles  entered 
-  tbis  retieat,  he  formed  such  a  plan  of  life,  as  woold  have  suited  a  private  fentle- 
man  of  moderate  fortune.    His  table  was  peat,  but  plain ;  all  cexemonieus  forms 
-e^ere  entirely  abolished,  as  destructive  of  that  social  ease  which  he  courted,  to 
•ootlt  the  remainder  or  his  days.    He  enjoyed  more  satisfaction  in  this  humble 
retirement,  than  all  his  grandeur  had  ever  yiedded  faim.    TIm  anihitioua  projects, 
.^which  had  so  long  disquieted  him,  were  quite  effaced  from  his  mind.    Far  from 
taking  any  part  In  the  political  transactions  of  Europe,  he  restrained  his  curiosity 
«ran  from  an  inqaury  concerning  them.    Other  amusements  now  occupied  him, 
of  which  gardening  was  the  chief.    Charles  was  the  son  of  Philip  I,  Ardidnke^of 
Austria,  and  of  Joanna,  Queen  of  Castile.    He  was,  bom  at  Gheiit,  Februaiy  94, 
1500,  and  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Spain  in  1517.    Two  years  afterwards  he  was 
chosen  Emperor  of  Germany,  at  Frankfort,  on  the  death  of  Maximilian,  his  grand- 
ftther.    He  was  a  great  wamor  and  politician ;  and  his  ambition  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  many  kingdoms  and  provinces  he  possessed,  for  he  aspired  at  universal 
empire.    He  is  said  to  have  fought  sixty  battles,  in  moat  of  which  he  was  victo- 
rious.   He  took  the  King  of  France,  Francis  I,  prisoner,  and  sold  him  his  Uberty 
on  very  hard  terms.    He  also  sacked  Rome,  and  took  the  Pope  pris<mer ;  and  the 
omelties  which  his  army  exercised  there,  are  said  to  have  exceeded  those  of  the 
northern  barbarians.    Yet,  this  pious  Emperor  went  into  moumiiw  on  account  of 
-  this  conquest.    He  was  a  great  traveller,  and  made  fifty  journeys  into  Germany, 
France,  Spain,  England,  Flanders,  Italy,  and  Africa.    Though  he  had  been  suc- 
cessful in  many  unjust  enterprises,  yet  his  last  attempt  on  Mentx,  which  he  be- 
sieged with  an  army  of  100,000  men,  was  very  just  and  very  unsuccessful.    Vexed 
at  the  reverse  of  fortune  which  seemed  to  attend  his  latter  days,  and  oppressed 
^  sickness,  which  unfitted  him  any  longer  for  holding  the  reigns  of  government 
with  steadiness,  or  to  guide  them  with  address,  he  resigned  his  domroions  to  his 
brother.  Ferdvuatdt  and  his  son,  PAiltp,  and  retreated  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Jus- 
tus, as  before  mentioned,  where  he  expired  on  the  21st  of  September,  ld96,  aged 
ifty-eight.    Ferdinand  reigned  over  Germany,  and  Philip  over  Spain. 

t  Here  it  is  well  to  observe,  that  Germany,  prior  to  its  invasion  by  Arngtuhu, 
.  Inephew  to  Julius  Cesar,)  who  flourished  in  the  first  year  of  the  Christian  era, 
and  when  Rome  was  at  its  greatest  height  of  glory,  waa  peopled  with  various 
barbarous  hoMes,  who  wandered  from  one  place  to  another,  similar  to  many  of 
tte  l^itars  of  the  present  day.  At  this  time,  the  Romans  confounded  all  the 
■atioBs  in  the  northern  parU  of  Europe,  by  the  general  name  of  Gvnmnf,  or  wsr- 
Ukg  SUM.  The  Germans  first  began  to  make  excursions  into  Gaul,  in  the  year  17  ^ 
B.  C.  but  were  soon  driven  back  by  the  Romans  with  great  loss.  Augustus  first 
sent  Bis  step-son,  DrsMWyagainst  the  Germans,  and  after  him,  Germcmciif,  the  son 
sfllmsus*  ' 


IN  HmrORY  OF  GBEMANT. 

M.  Ammg  the  poUtieaU  and  most  neinoraUe  ereots  of  Geraaqr, 
•rt  the  foUowing  :— 

S9.  The  sacceM  of  Oermmueut  in  Gemtany,  in  Ae  ye«r  II.  Tbc 
eapedition  of  Mmrem  Aurelimt  against  the  Germans,  in  169.  The 
LMigmt  of  the  Germans  between  the  Upper  Rhine  and  the  Leek,  k 
S15,  who  afker  many  useless  attemptt  upon  Italy  and  Gaul,  retmoed 
to  their  own  country,  and  settled  under  the  name  of  SuabUnu, 

30.  In  the  year  376,  the  VUigotkt^  pursued  by  the  Huns,  had  pei- 
minian  to  peas  the  Danube,  and  settle  in  TInracia ;  but  they  am 
revolted  under  the  conduct  of  the  famous  Alarie;  they  desolaied 
Italy,  Illyria,  end  settled  in'  Gaul,  (now  caHed  France,)  forty4lim 
years  after  the  passage  of  the  Danube. 

$1.  An  innumerable  army  of  Vandals,  Suevi,  and  Bargundians,  lei< 
the  borders  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  taking  the  Alans  in  their  march)  ptf^i 
through  Germany,  and  tell  upon  Italy,  conducted  by  the  famous  Bait- 
gwtse,  who  was  killed  by  a  party  of  hie  foilowera ;  the  remainda 
returning  to  Germany,  passed  the  Rhine  to  conquer  Gaul  and  Sfua. 

33.  In  447,  the  feraous  Attila,  King  of  the  Huns*  (a  Tartar  naAw, 
from  the  bordera  ofihe  Black  Sea,)  subdued  the  barbarians  who  were 
beyond  the  Danube,  (in  Germany,)  and  menaced  aM  Europe.  St 
kingdom  was  dissolt^dd  at  his  death. 

A.  The  Oatngotha,  who  had  founded  a  kingdom  in  Pannonia,  (nov 
Austria,)  after  the  death  of  Attila,  invaded  Italy  in  the  year  493. 

34.  The  Avar9j  expelled  from  Asia  by  the  Turks  in  558,  arriTed 
upon  the  borders  of  the  Danube,  where  they  founded  an  £mpire,  which 
became  very  troublesome  to  the  Romans. 

35.  The  Lombardaf  a  people  who  originally  came  ff 6m  the  mourn 
of  the  Elbe,  destroyed  in  their  march  the  Herulli,  and  invaded  ItaiJ 
in  the  year  568,  from  whom  is  derived  the  name  of  Lffmbardy* 

86.  The  Huneariaru  arrived  from  the  east  of  the  Volga,  and  settled 
in  Germany  in  the  year  865.  These  are  said  to  be  a  Turkish  cmigrt- 
tion,  and  are  supposed  to  have  a  common  origin  with  the.Laplandert- 
Their  excursions  caused,  for  a  long  time,  great  evils  to  the  GreekM 
and  Franco-Germans. 

37.  In  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  the  different  nations  ^T^ 
the  Danube  embraced  Christianity,  which  contributed  greatly  to^^^ 
their  civilization,  and,  in  process  of  time,  to  admit  them  into  European 
society. 

38.  The  year  1512  is  celebrated  for  the  division  of  the  G^rm^ 
Empire  into  Ten  Circlea,  namely:  1.  Austria;  2.  Bavaria;  3.  Suabit; 
4.  Upper  Rhine;  5.  Lower  Rhine;  6.  Franconia;  7.  Westphalia; 
8.  Lower  Saxony ;  9.  Upper  Saxony ;  and  10.  Burgundy. 

39.  Oba. — The  object  of  this  division  of  Germany  into  Circles  w»»i 
for  the  maintenance  of  good  order,  and  for  the  internal  safety  of  tl» 
empire.  The  sovereigns  of  Prussia  and  Bohemia  refused  to  be  com- 
prehended m  the  coalition  and  division;  these  States  therefore  re- 
roamed  independent,  1512. 

40.  The  Circle  of  Burgundy,  which  comprehended  Flanders,  Bri- 
hant,  &C.,  belonged  wholly  to  the  House  of  Austria,  but  not  bariati 
PWd  any  charges  of  the  empire,  it  made  only  a  nominal  part. 

*V  J  ^®-  *^*^"*<^"  ^^  *^«  Empire  of  Germany  was  dissolved  by  th* 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  in  1807. 
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49.  The  year  1552  is  celebrated  for  the  religions  peace,  and  history 
'«>/  Lutheranisni.  This  famous  fundamental  law,  established  by  the 
transaction  of  Passaw,  in  1553,  and  settled  by  the  celebrated  Diet  of 
^^ugsburg,  in  1555,  put  an  end  to  the  quarrel  of  Charles  V  and  the 
J^rotestants,  and  irrevocably  iBzed  their  constitutional  existence.  Luther 
Imad  hardly  preached  thirty  years,  when  the  greater  part  of  Germany 
embraced  his  doctrines. 

43.  The  Duke  of  Saxony^  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  generally, 
^all  the  sovereigns  in  the  north  of  Germany,  became  members  of  this 
ane'w  religion,  and  united  for  their  common  surety  against  the  proscrip. 
^ions  of  the  Pope,  of  the  Bmperor,  and  Diet ;  they  solemnly  protested 

-Agtdnat  the  decrees  of  the  Diet  of  Spire,  in  1529,  which  pretended  to 

jpreaeribe  for  them  the  articles  of  their  faith,  and  it  was  from  this  pro. 

-testation  that  they  acquired  the  name  of  Protestants,  which  has  been 

extended  to  all  the  reformed  parties. 

44.  The  dissolution  of  the  German  Empire  followed  the  battle  of 
Auaterlitz,  after  which,  in  1806,  the  Emperor  Francis  of  Austria  re- 
mk§pk9d  his  title  of  Emperor  of  Germany. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

I .  What  is  the  early  history  of  Germany  ?    S.  Under  what  names  were  the  an- 

ginad  inhabitants  confounded  ?    What  people  are  supposed  to  have  been  the 

oricinal  inhabitants  of  Germany  ?    Of  Europe  1 
Note. — What  is  the  opinion  of  the  compilers  of  universal  history  on  this  question  f 

What  was  the  general  opinion  in  regard  to  the  name  or  Celts,  in  the  year 

1500,  and  what  did  Ortelius  in  consequence  of  this  opinion  7     Did  these 

people  always  go  by  the  name  of  Celts  ?    By  what  other  names  were  they 

known? 
Note.  —When  were  the  Germans  first  mentioned  by  the  Roman  historians  ?  What 

were  the  limits  of  Germany  in  the  time  of  the  Romans }    What  were  the 

chief  nations  of  Germany  at  this  period  ? 
3—12.  Describe  the  Germans  in  the  time  of  Tacitus  ? 
7.  How  was  Germany  divided  at  this  period  ?    8.  From  whom  did  they  consider 

they  were  descended  ?    13.  What  befel  that  part  of  (Germany  which  at  one 

period  belongeiiHo  the  Romans  1 

14.  what  is  said  of  Germany  in  the  sixth  century  ? 

15.  At  what  period  did  the  celebrated  Chau-lemagne  appear  ? 

}6.  Upon  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  west,  which  was  destroyed 
by  the  northern  barbarians,  what  great  empire  was  erected  by  Charlemagne  t 

17.  Describe  Germany  in  the  year  888.    Who  succeeded  to  the  imperial  crown  on 

the  doath  of  Charlemagne  ?  How  long  was  Germany  an  elective  monarchy  T 

18.  What  is  said  of  the  princes  of  Germany  ? 

19.  What  houses  have  swayed  the  imperial  sceptre  of  Germany?    When  did  it 

pass  to  the  House  of  Austria! 

20.  In  whom  arose  the  factions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Gibelines,  and  when  ? 

21.  Describe  the  reign  of  Frederick  III.    By  whom  was  he  succeeded?    Whom 

did  he  marry,  and  what  did  he  acquire  by  this  marriage  ? 
29.  By  whom  was  Maximilian  succeeded,  and  when  ?    ^  S4.  What  other  crown 

(besides  Germany)  was  Charles  V  heir  to  ?    What  great  events  occurred  to 

the  reign  of  Charles  V  ? 
35  and  note.— On  the  abdication  of  his  throne,  whither  did  he  retire  ? 
flft.  Who  succeeded  Charles  V  ? 
28—43.  What  are  among  the  political  and  memorable  events  of  Germany  ?  What 

events  occurred  in  the  year  11 1    In  109  ?    In  315  ?    In  S7A?  In  447  ?  In  4ii? 

In  556?  In  568?  In  805?    In  the  niiith  and  tenth  centuries  ?    In  1519? 
39.  What  was  the  object  of  the  division  of  Germany  into  Circles  ? 
41.  When  was  this  division  of  Germany  changed  ? 
43.  For  what  is  the  year  1 553  noted  ?    What  1555  ? 
43.  What  States  became  the  chief  members  of  the  Protestant  Religion  ? 
44  When  wui  the  German  Empire  diHolved  ? 


AUSTRIAN  ElfflRE. 

I.  The  Atoteiaw  EkmajaMPprehenda  not  only  Anstiia,  pnperfr  { 
so  called,^at  the  KlDgSoms of  HimgmylBa^Aki?*i» ;  ^  coiuidenUt 
poition  oif  Poland;  the  Prorinces  of  itforoDM,  Trmnm^fMHuOj  Slam 
Cnmtim,  the  Tml,  and  ZMMlte,  on  the  bordisn  of  Tuikey'iiDi) 
LnAardy  and  Veniee,  in  Italy. 

3.  This  extensive  Empire  is  abont  760  miles  in  length,  firoaort 
to  west,  and  about  530  from  north  to  south,  and  contains  a  popahMi 
of  about  30,000,000. 

3.  It  receives  the  name  of  Av^trm  from  its  sitoaticHi,  and  ii  tit 
Germsn  language  is  called  OotUryek,  which  signifies  the  Ettt  Oo- 
try,  in  respect  to  the  other  parts  of  Germany. 

4.  The  Princes  of  the  House  of  Austria  are  descended  iron  '^ 
Counts  of  Hap^urg,  before  vrhose  time  their  ancestors  are  Jost  >> 

*  obscurity. 

5.  After  they  had  obtained  the  Imperial  Diadem,  they  oo  tSm 
themselves  by  marriages,  and  other  fortunate  circumstances,  that  ^ 
soon  rendered  the  empire  almost  hereditary,  and  at  leng^th  attained  ao 
much  power,  that  Charles  F  possessed  a/"^rp  fiTttprf'^*^  Hnverfsuffti 
than  any  other  monarch  could^ever^oast. 

6.  The  ^/>Tr*"'^"'^  nf  Charlea  V  comprehended  the 
many,  the  Kingdoms  of  &?ajn,  /<aiy^^  J>^*y'«,  Tffl^  *^r  Thirhf  ^^  ^^' 
gundy^  (now  feHatt^iirid  Be'lgmm,}  wi^JjEaSI 

America,  compnsiag  Mexico,  Pfrv^&UQ»,  -— *»*,,^«^^-«-^ 

7.  ThepifiaeQtEmgeror  of  Austria  is  Francis  Joseph  CharU*^  fW 
ij  also  Kmg  of  HungiTyTinili;  Of  DoheiBHgrt>ombardy,  and  Vemce, 
'and  President  of  the  Germanic  Confederation.    He  was  bom  Tohvaxr^ 

12,  1768,  and  succeeded  to  the  crown  July  7,  1792. 

8.  He  married,  first,  Elizabeth  of  Wurtemberg ;  secondly,  itf«JJ 
Theresa,  eldest  daughter  of  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  by  wbmjf 
had  eight  children;  thirdly,  Maria  Louisa  Beatrix,  daughter  of  »• 
uncle,  the  Duke  of  Modena ;  and  fourthly,  Carolina  Augusta,  (»* 
present  empress,)  daughter  of  the  King  of  Bavaria,  bom  jSy  8i  i7» 

9.  The  Climate  of  the  Austrian  dominions  is  various,  but  in  gcnciw 
temperate  and  healthy;  and  the  soil  is  good,  except  in  the  mountainoos 
parts,  and  those  covered  with  extensive  forests. 

10.  Almost  all  the  necessaries  and  most  of  the  luxuries  of  li")  t^ 
produced  in  some  part  or  other  of  this  extensive  empire. 

II.  AtrsTRiA  abounds  in  grain,  wine,  and  fruit ;  Hunga&t  with  g^ 
and  fish ;  and  Bohemia  with  mines  of  gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  and  Oj^ 

12.  The  principal  Mountains  of  Austria  are  the  Rhistian  i^ 
which  run  through  the  whole  of  the  Tyrol,  and  are  of  great  hfeigW* 

13.  The  chief  Rivers  are,  the  Danube,  the  TVove,  the  Saw,  w 
Adige,  and  the  Po. 

14.  Its  principal  cities  are,  Vienna,  the  capital,  in  the  Archdudiy 
of  Austria  ;  Presburg  and  Buda,  in  Hungary ;  Prague,  in  BoheiW»j 
Gratz,  the  capital  of  Stiria  ;  Innspruck,  the  capital  of  the  Tyrol;  t^^ 
Venice,  Padua,  Milan,  and  Mantua,  in  Austrian  Italy., 

1 5.  Vienna,  once  the  capital  of  the  whole  German  empire,  is  se>^ 
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<m  the  Danube.    This  city  is  of  small  extent,  but  populous,  containing 
about  300,000  inhabitants.     Its  public  buildings  are  very  magnificent. 

16.  The  Turks  ineffectually  besieged  it  in  the  years  1589  and  1683. 
At.  the  latter  period,  the  siege  was  raised  by  John  Sbbieski,  King  of 
Poland,  who  totally  defeated  the  Turks, 

17.  Vienna  IS  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  nobility  and  attendants  on  the 
court,  persons  in  public  offices,  and  those  who  administer  to  the  usual 
-wants  and  luxuries  of  a  metropolis.  Its  inhabitants  are  considered 
very  licentious. 

18.  Prague  is  a  very  consfderable  city,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  its  religrious  establishments.  Its  University  is  much, frequented  as 
a  place  of  education  for  the  Catholic  clergy.  It  contains  117,000 
inhabitants.     Prague  has  suffered  severely  by  war. 

-  19.  It  was  taken  by  the  Saxons  in  1631 ;  by  the  Swedes  in  1648 ; 
by  the  French  in  1741 ;  and  by  the  Prussians  in  1744.  Near  this 
city,  in  1757,  a  great  battle  was  fought  between  the  Austrians  and 
Prussians,  which  is  rendered  memorable  in  the  celebrated  piece  of 
music  called  The  Battle  of  Prague, 

20.  TValUtutein^  the  celebrated  Austrian  commander,  waa^bom  at 
Prague  in  1583,  and  Tycho  Brake,  the  famous  astronomer,  died  here  in 
1601.  It  is  also  the  birthplace  of  the  eminent  Hollar,  who,  if  not  the 
first  person  that  practised  the  art  of  etching  in  Ehigland,  was  the  first 
Mrho  particularly  distinguished  himself  in  etching  landscapes,  shipping, 
antiquities,  and  natural  history. 

21.  Presbukg,  the  capital  of  Upper  Hungary,  is  noted  for  the  peace 
which  was  signed  here  in  the  year  1605,  and  which  was  highly  injuri. 
ous  to  Austria.  By  this  treaty,  Austria  signed  her  own  exclusion  from 
Italy,  and  also  consented  to  an  important  loss  of  dominion  in  Germany. 

5S.  The  dissolution  of  the  Crerman  Empire  was  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, and  took  place  in  1806.  Thus  ended  the  German  Empire, 
after  having  existed  as  an  independent  state  for  963  years,  from  the 
Treaty  of  Verdun,  in  843 ;  and  as  an  Empire  844  years,  from  the 
coronation  of  Otho  /,  in  962.     The  population  of  Presburg  is  41,000. 

23.  BiTDA,  the  capital  of  Lower  Hungary,  contains  a  population  of 
27,500.  It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1529.  The  Germans  call  it 
Offen,  It  is  famous  for  its  baths,  and  the  wines  produced  in  its  vicinity. 
Here  is  a  palace  of  the  Esterhazy  family. 

24.  As  Austria  has  few  seaports,  those  of  Venice  and  Trieste  being 
the  chief,  its  exports  are  not  considerable ;  the  principal  are,  grain, 
wine,  saffron,  and  different  metals,  the  produce  of  its  numerous  mines. 

25.  The  Austrians  are  a  brave  and  polished  people,  well  versed  in 
the  arts* and  sciences;  the  Hungarians  are  likewise  brave  and  loyal, 
but  they  evince  little  attachmetit  to  literary  pursuits. 

26.  The  established  Seligion,  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  is  the 
Roman  Catholic,  but  every  sect  is  tolerated. 

27.  HuiroART. — Under  the  general  name  of  Hungary,  (so  called  from 
the  Huns,)  were  formerly  included  Transylvania,  Slavonia,  Croatia, 
Molaehia,  Senoia,  Walaehia,  and  some  other  countries  of  less  note ; 
but  that  part  which  now  goes  by  the  name  of  Hungary,  excludes  those 
provinces.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Transylvania,  west  by  the 
prorinces  of  Austria,  Stiria,  and  Croatia,  south  by  Slavonia,  and  on 
the  north  by  Galicia.    It  is  350  miles  long  and  300  broad. 
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38.  The  inhabiunu  of  Himgaiy  are  descended  from  tfae-^f^jpieol 
HunB,  Slavoniane,  and  other  northern  nations.  It  is  generally  eoasid. 
ered,  that  before  the  Turks  were  in  possession  of  Constantinople* 
Hungary  was  one  of  the  most  powerAil  and  populous  kingdoms  in 
£2urope. 

39.  The  Hungarians,  in  their  persons,  are  tall  and  well  made ;  and 
their  fur  caps,  close.bodied  coats,  girded  by  a  sash,  and  their  cloak  or 
mantle,  give  them  an  air  of  military  dignity. 

30.  The  nobility  afTect  great  pomp  and  magnificence,  and  are  muck 
addicted  to  feasting  and  drinking.  The  women  are  esteemed  hand- 
some, and  their  dress  gives  them  an  air  of  dignity  and  grandeur. 

31.  Their  principal  Language  is  German,  but  with  many  dialects; 
Latin  is  also  common  among  them,  but  in  general  incorrect. 

32.  Who  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  country  were,  is  wholly 
imknown  ;  the  first  account  we  have  is,  that  the  Hutu  settled  here  in 
the  third  century,  and  gave  it  their  own  name ;  for,  before  that  time, 
it  was  a  part  of  the  ancient  Pannooia. 

33.  It  was  at  first  divided  into  many  small  Principalities,  which  at 
length  became  united  under  one  head,  who  was  styled  the  Duke  of 
Hungary. 

34.  The  last  that  enjoyed  this  title  was  Geysa^  who,  on  being  coo- 
verted  to  Christianity,  resigned  the  government  to  his  son  Stephen,  in 
the  year  1000.  Stephen,  on  his  ascending  the  throne,  assumed  the 
title  of  King,  and  is  said  to  liave  governed  his  people  with  equity. 

35.  Hungary  tontinued  many  years  to* be  an  Elective  Kingdom, 
and  its  constitution  a  limited  monarchy ;  but  in  the  year  1527,  it  be. 
camo  subject  to  the  House  of  Austria,  to  which  Empire  it  is  now  ap- 
pended. 

36.  One  of  the  principal  features  of  Hungary  is  the  great  river  Am- 
ube,  which  enters  this  country  a  little  to  the  east  of  Vienna,  and  washes 
the  walls  o^Presbuko,  its  modem,  and  of  Buda,  its  ancient  capital.  It 
is  also  noted  for  possessing  a  great  number  of  Gypeiea,  who  wandef 
about  in  their  usual  disorderly  mode  of  living. 

37.  The  population  of  Hungary  is  about  9,650,000.  This  Kingdom, 
and  the  German  territories  of  Austria,  constitute  the  greater  portion 
of  the  power  of  the  Empire. 

38.  Transylvania  is  a  part  of  the  ancient  Dacia.  The  Hungarians 
term  it  Erdely^  which  signifies  a  woody  mountainous  country.  Its 
rnodcm  name  is  derived  from  the  Latin  words  trans^lvaa,  alluding  to 
its  situation  beyond  the  woods,  or  forests,  which  divide  it  from  Huo- 
gary,  to  which  it  belongs. 

39.  It  joins  Moldavia  and  Walachia  on  the  east,  Hungary  on  th^ 
west,  and  Galicia  on  the  north.  It  is  about  160  miles  in  lengtbi  sb4 
120  in  breadth.  Its  capital  is  Hesmanstadt,  containing  about  18,000 
inhabitants. 

40.  The  inhabitants  of  this  country  are  a  mixed  people,  consisttof 
o(  Hungarians,  Saxona,  Greeks,  Armenians,  Walachians,  Servians,  &* 

41.  Slavonu,  lying  between  the  rivers  JDrave  and  Danube  on  ih^ 
north,  and  the  Save  on  the  south,  was  long  subject  to  the  VeneiUmt^ 
and  afterwarde  to  the  Turks,  who  ceded  the  chief  part  of  it  to  Austria, 
m  the  year  1746.  The  inhabitants  are  a  mixed  people,  like  those  of 
Transylvania,  and  the  country  equally  fertile  with  that  principality.    ^ 
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eontsilb  0^820  square  mUeft.    The  principal  town  is  Smuir,  eontaia. 
in^  9,300  inhabitants. 

4Si.  Ancient  Slavonia  was  of  mach  greater  extent,  and,  comprised 
many  large  countries.  It  received  its  naijiie  from  the  Stavt,  a  nation 
from  Scythia,  who  conquered  Greece  and  this  conntry  in  the  reign  of 
(he  Bmperor  Justinian,  who  died  in  the  year  5^. 

43.  The  Language  of  Siavonia  is  the  mother  of  four  others ;-  namely. 
Chat  of  Hunganft  Bohemia,  Poland,  and  Sustia. 

44.  Croatia  is  divided  between  Austria  and  Turkey.  Austrian  Gro- 
atia  is  about  130  miles  in  length,  and  60  in  breadth.  It  extend^  from 
the  tSave  to  the  Adriatic  Sea.  Tui^ish  Croatia  is  about  (SO  miles  long 
und  30  wide. 

45.  These  people  had  formerly  monarchs  of  their  own,  who  styled 
.tfiemselves  Kings  of  Croatia  and  Dalmatia,  but  in  the  lldi  eentury, 

^eso  countries  became  subject  to  the  Kings  of  Huiigary. 

4©.  The  Croats  are  similar  to  the  inhabitants  of  Transylvania.  Their 
thief  town  is  Aoram ,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Save.  Population,  10,000. 

47.  Dalv ATiA,  formerly  a  Kingdom,  extends  to  the  southward,  from 
Austrian  Croatia,  and  comprehends  200  niiles  of  coast  on  the  Adriatic 
Sea.  On  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  Turkey.  The  chief  town  is  Zaba, 
which  is  well  fortified  and  deemed  impregnable.    Population,  7,400. 

48.  This  country  is  very  mountainous,  yet  exceedingly  fertile,  for 
CYen  the  hills  are  covered  with  olives,  vines,  and  myrtles,  and  the 
plains  produce  richi>a8ture,  which  feeds  vast  flocks  of  sheep,  and  abun. 
dance  of  cattle. 

49.  Under  the  name  of  MHitary  Croatia  is  included  the  ancient  pro. 
irince  of  Morlachia,  connected  will  Dafanatia.  Its  chief  town  is  Zenoh, 
or  Seona,  on  the  Adriatic.    Population,  2,600. 

50.  Ob8, — Dalmatia  is  divided  into  Venetian,  Turkish,  and  Ragnaan 
l^lmatia ;  and  the  capitals  are,  Zara,  Mostax,  and  Raousa. 

\  51',  SfAUkTRo,  in  Venetian  Dalmatia,  is  noted  for  the  ruins  Of  a  palace 
iftterc  iHoclesian  resided  after  his  resignation  as  En^peror  of  Rome, 
iand  in  which  he  died  in  the  G8th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  bom  of  an 
obscure  family  in  Dalmatia,  in  the  year  245. 

52.  The  Tyrol,  sometimes  called  Upper  Austria,  la  a  considerable 
district  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Austria. 

•  53.  This  country  was  overrun  by  the  French  and  Bavarians  in  1805 ; 
by  the  Treaty  of  Presburg  it  was  ceded  to  Bavaria,  but  was  restored 
to  Austria  in  1815. 

54.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Bavaria,  and  on  the  west  by  8wit. 
xerland.    It  is  about  150  miles  in  length,  and  120  in  breaddi. 

55.  It  contains  12  towns,  and  10  villages ;  the  capital  is  Ihbsprock, 
containing  10,200  inhabitants. 

56.  Bo^sMiA  is  a  very  eonsiderable  Kingdom,  being  about  200  miles 
in  lengjth»  and  150  in  breadth.  This  country  is  sarrounded  on  every 
aide  with  natural  ramparts  of  woods  and  mountains,  and  is  also  one 
4^  &e  most  elevated  countries  in  Europe ;  for  no  rivers  enter  into  it, 
1^  paany  issue  from  it,  the  chief  of  which  are,  the  ELhe,  the  Vittiils, 
and  the  Oder,    Its  capital  is  Prague,  (described  in  page  277.) 

57.  Bohemia  received  its  name  from  the  Bon,  a  people  of  ancient 
Gaul,  who  retired  thither  when  Julius  Cesar  made  a  conquest  of  their 
country. 
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58.  MoftATiA,  a  province  of  Germaiij,  is  aimezed  to  the  Kingikwn  of 
Bohemia,  sod  ie  gotenied  b^  a  Marquia.  It  contains  10,000  aquie 
milee.  The  greater  part  of  thia  ooontry  ia  overrun  with  wooda  «&d 
moantaina. 

59.  Moravia  waa  anciently  inhabited  by  the  Quadi^  who  were  driven 
out  by  the  Sloot.  Ita  pncient  kings  were  once  powerful  and  indepen. 
dent.    It  waa  annexed  to  Hungary  in  the  year  1086. 

60.  The  population  of  Mora.via  ia  about  2,000,000.  It  contams  4S 
great  walled  towna,  17  amali  open  towna,  198  market  towns,  besides 
villagea.    lu  capital  ia  Olmuti.    Population,  13,000. 

61.  The  Duchy  of  Snau  is  aituated  in  the  south  part  of  th<B  Circle 
of  Auatria.  It  ia  about  120  milea  in  length,  and  70  in  breadth ;  ia  yezy 
mountainous,  but  producea  every  kind  ofgrain,  wine,  and  frait. 

62.  Stiria  containa  12  citiea,  95  towns,  w  caatles,  and  about  839,000 
inhabitanta.    Ita  chief  town  is  Geats.    Population,  40,000. 

63.  The  Duchy  of  Cabimtsia  is  situated  on  the  south  of  Stiiia,'and 
is  in  general  mountainous  and  barren.  It  contains  4,400  square  milea, 
and  283,000  inhabitanta.  This  country  was  overrun  by  the  French, 
under  Napoleon,  in  the  year  1797.    Its  capital  ia  Klaoenfukt. 

64.  Cahnioul  waa  ao  named  from  ita  ancient  inhabitants,  the  Corm. 
This  Duchy  lies  between  Carinthia  and  Croatia,  and  is  about  100  milea 
in  length,  and  50  in  breadth.  The  population  ia  409,000.  The  chief 
town  is  Latbacb.    Population,  9,000. 

65.  Thia  country  is  also  very  mountainous,  some  parts  of  which  are 
cultivated  and  inhabited,  aome  covered  with  wood,  othera  naked  and 
barren,  and  othera  continually  buried  in  anew. 

66.  Galigia  is  that  part  of  the  Auatrian  dominions  taken  from  Po. 
land,  which  extends  320  miles  from  west  to  east,  and  130  from  nort^ 
to  south.     The  area  is  32,800  square  miles,  and  population  4,385,000. 

67.  It  compriaes  Little  Poland^  the  greater  part  of  what  was  called 
Sed  SuMtOt  and  a  slip  of  Podolia. 

68.  This  territory  waa  forcibly  seiaed  by  the  Anstrians  in  1773  and 
1795,  and  incorporated  ¥rith  the  Austrian  dominions,  under  die  ^pella. 
tion  of  the  Kingdom  of  Galicia  and  Lodoraeria.  Its  capital  is  T^mgngitia, 
which  has  a  University,  and  is  a  place  of  great  trade.  Population. 
55,500. 

69.  Bosmo,  Valteune,  and  Chiavehna,  are  several  districts  of  Swit- 
zerland,  on  the  confines  of  the  Tyrol ;  which,  till  lately,  were  snbgeci 
to  the  Griaons,  a  Canton  of  Switzerland,  but  now  form  a  part  of  the 
dominions  of  Austria. 

70.  The  loss  of  the  Catholic  Netherlanda  ia  fully  compensated  by 
,  the  acquiaition  of  the  Statea  of  Venice,  Slc,  in  the  north  of  Italy, 

which  has  given  a  compactneas  to  the  Austrian  dominions,  that  they 
before  greatly  wanted,  and  has  thereby  cut  off  a  frequent  cauae  of  wars 
and  civil  dissensions. 

71.  The  possesaions  of  Austria,  in  point  of  extent  and  value  of  ter- 
ritory, now  rank  among  the  most  considerable  under  any  Europetti 
potentate,  and  the  population  is  frdly  proportionals  By  the  latest 
census,  the  inhabitants  of  the  empire  amount  to  about  32,000,000 ;  of 
these  many  are  among  the  bravest  and  most  robust  nations  of  Europe. 
The  weight  of  Austria  in  the  European  scale  cannot  fail  to  be  great; 
and  though  powerfully  checked  by  France  on  the  one  side,  and  Russia 
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.  and  PruMia  on  the  other,  she  has  full  scope  for  future  aggrandizement 
on  the  side  of  Turkey. 


QtJESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

^.  "What  does  Austria  comprehend  ?  2.  What  its  len^h,  breadth,  and  population  ? 
3.  ^Whence  its  name  T    4, 5.  From  vrham  are  the  prmces  of  the  House  of  Austria 

'     descend«d?    6.  MHiat  were  the  dominions  of  Charles  V? 
7 — 11.  Wbo  U  the  pceeent  Emperor  of  Austria  ?    Of  what  countries-  is  he  king  ? 
When  bom,  and  to  whom  married  ?    Who  is  Maria  Louisa  ?    What  are  the 
climate  ana  products  of  Austria  T 

19—14.  What  are  its  chief  mountains,  rirers,  and  cities  T  15—17.  Describe  Vienna, 
and  for  what  noted.  18— 8S.  Describe  Prague,  Presburg,  and  Buda.  Whut 
is  the  Bopulation  of  Vienna  ?  Buda  ?  Prague  ?  For  what  is  Presburg  par- 
ticularly noted  ?  Prague  ?  VHiat  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
TWaty  of  Presburg  ? 

S5, 96.  What  is  the  ckavacter  of  (he  AustrianSt  and  what  their  fteligion  ? 

27.  What  countries  did  Hungary  formejiy  comprise  ?    S&r-38.  From  whom  are 

the  Hunsarians  descended  7    Describe  the  Hungarians. 
'38.  How  was  Hungary  originally  diyided  ?    84.  Who  was  the  last  Duke  of  Hun- 
gary ?    Its  first  Icing,  and  when  did  he  ascend  the  throne  ? 

30.  Sow  long  was  Huiuaryan  indc^ndent  kingdom,  and  when  did  it  become 
subject  to  Austria!    37.  What  is  the  population  of  Hungary  1 

38 — 40.  Describe  Transylvania,  and  its  inhabitants.  41,43.  Describe  Slaronia.  *Co 
whom  has  it  been  subject,  and  from  whom  did  it  receiye  its  name  1 

43..  What  natioas  speak  the  Slavonian  Languace  ?    44.  How  is  Croatia  divided  ? 

45—^1.  What  had  the  Croatians  formerly,  ana  when  did  they  become  subject  to 
the  Ungs  of  Hungary  ?    Describe  Dalmatia,  and  how  divided  t 

40--<M.  Describe  the  Tyrol,  Bohemia,  and  Moravia.  57.  From  whom  did  Bohemia 
raoeive  its  name  ?  61—49.  Describe  the  Duchies  of  Stiria,  Carinthia,  and 
Carniola.    W-^)8,  What  is  GaUcia  \    Describe  tt. 

the  population  of  Austria  t 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 
Bound  Austria,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Silesia,  Moiavia,  the  Tyrol,  Transylvania. 
What  gulf  is  on  the  south  ?    What  river  intersects  Austria  from  west  to  east  ? 

What  rivers  flow  to  the  north,  and  wliat  river»nui  «outh  and  south-west  f 
What  mountains  are  on  the  south  and  in  the  centre  of  the  Austrian  Dominions  ? 
Where  is  Vienna?  Trieste?   Prague?"  Bremen?    Olmutz .'   Presburg?  Bud^l 

Venice  ?  Mantua  ?  Milan  ?  bmspruck  ?  Aasterliti  ? 


'  fi9.  What  is  said  of  Bormio,  Valteline,  and  Chiavenna  ? 
79.  What  of  the  Catboiic  Netheriaads  ?     71.  What  is  \ 


AUSTRIAN  ITALY. 

1.  AusTBiAN  Italy  comprises  all,  the  Italian  States  north  of  the 
river  Pp,  viz.  the  Kingdom  of  Zombardy  and  Venice,  which  includes 
JdUaih  Mantua,  SondriOy  Verona,  Padua,  and  XTdind,  together  with 
the  Provinces  of  Istria,  Military  Croatia,  palmatia,  and  the  Illyrian 
J8land$,  , 

2.  The  Territoriss  of  Vekice,  or  the  E^astem  part  of  Lombardy, 
once  formed  the  most  celebrated.  Republic  in  the  world.' 

3.  Venice  was  formerly  one  of  the  most  powerful  commercial  and 
maritime  States  of  Europe.  At  that  period  it  derived  alt  its  opulence 
and  power  from  its  trade  with  India^  but  after  the  discovery  of  the 

.  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  the  Portuguese  in  1486^  Venice  became  re. 
dnced  from  a  state  of  the  highest- splendour  to  comparative  insigniii. 
cance. 

4.  Venice,  the  capital,  appears  at  a  distance  very  striking,  looking 
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like  a  large  town,  half  floated  by  a  deluge.  It  staiMls  on  iSi  smalt  uL 
•nds,  which  communicate  by  500  bridges.  It  contamt  about  5200,000 
inhabitants. 

5.  Ob$. — Father  PauU  w|io  wrote  the  History  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  a  work  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  complete  model  of  histor. 
ical  writing,  equal,  perhaps,  to  any  of  the  productions  of  antiquity, 
was  born  here  in  1552. 

6.  The  Islands  on  which  the  city  of  Venice  stands  were  subject  to 
Padua,  wheh  the  Goths  and  other  northern  nations  invaded  Italy  in 
the  fifth  century.  The  destruction  which -marked  the  route  of  these 
barbarous  people,  induced  the  inhabitants  of  Padua,  and  other  cities, 
to  abandon  their  habitations,  and  seek  shelter  in  these  Islands,  where 
they  formed  a  Republic ;  the  freedom  of  which  they  supported  for 
upwards  of  twelve  centuries  with  greUt  credit  and  renown.  This 
Republic,  defended  by  its  situation  from  the  northern  barbarians,  soon 
became  very  powerful  at  sea,  and  extended  its  conquests  on  every  part 
of  the  continent  in  its  neighbourhood. 

7.  The  other  territories  of  Italy,  belonging  to  Austria,  are,  ilft/on, 
Mantua,  Bormio,  Valieliney  and  Chiavenna, 

8.  The  DccHT  of  Milan  is  a  very  populous  Btate,  and  formerly, 
when  governed  by  its  own  Dukes,  gave  law  to  Italy;  but  since  it  has 
been  under  the  leaden  hand  of  Austria,  ito  power  has  greatly  declined. 
It  is  about  150  miles  in  length,  and  78  in  breadth.  It  joins  Switzer. 
land  on  the  north,  and  is  everywhere  rich  in  grain,  wine,  and  fruita. 

9.  IVfiLAir,  the  capital,  contains  about  150,000  inhabitants.  This 
city  was  the  ancient  capital  of  Lombardy,  and  was  also  deemed  the 
capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  when  subject  to  Napoleon,  who  was 
crowned  here  on  the  26th  of  May,  in  the  year  1805. 

10.  Milan  is  celebrated  for  its  many  fine  palaces,  and  for  its  great 
number  of  churches,  convents,  iiospitals,  and  schools.  The  Cadiedral 
of  tiiis  place  is  a  noble  structure,  and  next  to  JSt,  Peter's  of  Rome,  is 
the  most  considerable  in  Italy. 

11^  This  vast  fabric,  which  the  Milanese  call  the  Eighth  Wonder  of 
the  World,  is  500  feet  long,  200  broad,  and  400  high.  The  first  head, 
dresser  for  females  were  made  by  the  Mtlane»e ;  hence  those  who  make 
caps,  &c.,  for  ladies,  are  called  milliners. 

12.  Mantua,  (formerly  a  Duchy,)  lies  along  the  river  Po,  by  which 
it  is  divided  into  two  parts.  This  district  is  about  50  miles  in  length, 
and  30  in  width,  and  is  rich  in  grain,  fruit,  and  pasture.  Its  cfcief  city 
is  Mantua.  Virgil  wap  bom,  about  70  years  B.  C,  at  a  village  near 
this  city ;  hence  he  is  sometimes  called  the  Mantuan  Bard,  the  Man. 
tuan  Swain,  &c.  Mantua  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1797,  and  re- 
taken by  the  Austrian?  in  1798. 

13.  IsTRiA,  a  Province  and  Peninsula  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  is  sit- 
uated  on  the  north-east  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Venice.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Carniola,  and  on  all  other  sides  by  the  Sea.  It  produces 
plenty  of  wine,  oil,  and  pasture.  On  its  coast  stands  Trieste,  one  of 
the  chief  ports  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  and  a  place  of  extensive  trade. 
The  commerce  with  the  United  States  of  America  is  considerable,  and 
increasing.  Steam-boats  and  barks  ply  constantly  between  Trieste 
and  Venice,  distance  69  miles.     Population  of  Trieste,  440,000. 

14.  Dalmatia,  formerly  a  kingdom,  lies  on  the  east  side  o'f  the  Gulf 
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1^  Venice,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Croatia,  atid  im  the  east  hy 
Boania  and  Albania.  Population,  339,000.  Za&a,  the  capital,  situated 
on  die  Adriatic,  is  strongly  fortified,  and  has  a  good  haTlx>ur.  Popu. 
latioD,  7,400. 

15.  By  the  Treaty  of  Presburg,  this  country  was  annexed  to  Italy; 
and,'  in  1814,  the  whole  came  into  the  possession  of  Austria.  The 
lALfiguage  of  the  Dalmatians  is  the  Slavonian ;  their  Religion^  the 
Roman  Catholic.  The  celebrated  French  General,  iSbuZ^  received 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Dalmatian 

16.  The  Dalmatian  and  Illyrian  Islands  are  very  numerous  ;  ^e 
chief  are,  Li$8af  I^tina,  Brazza,  Curzola,  Cherso^  Pago,'  and  Grossa, 

17.  Istria,  Dalmatia,  and  the  Austrian  territories  bordering  on  Tur. 
key,  and  the  north-east  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  are  sometimes  called 
Austrian  lUyria, 

18.  On  the  borders  of  Illyria,  joinbg  Turkey,  forming  a  line  of  about 
-500  miles,  the  Austrians  have  established  a  military  government,  in 
'which  they  have  a  standing  army  of  about  80,000  men ;  an  immense 
army  for  so  small  a  district. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 
].  What  states  comprise  Austrian  Italy  ?  3^  3.  Describe  the  territohea  of  Venice. 
A—^.  Its  capital.    7.  What  are  the  other  territories  of  Austriaa  Italy  ] 
8, 9.  Describe  the  duchy  and  city  of  Milan. 

10^  II.  What  is  Milan  celebrated  for?    IS.  Describe  Mantua.    Its  capttal. 
13.  Describe  Istria.  What  is  said  of  Trieste  ?    14.  Describe  Dabnatia.  its  capital. 
Id.  When  was  this  country  annexed  fa>  Italy,  and  when  did  the  whole  come  into 
the  possession  of  Austria  ?     What  is  the  language  of  the  Dalmatians  T 
Religion  ?  What  celebrated  general  received  the  title  of  Duke  of  Dalmatia? 
M,  IT.  What  are  the  Dalmatian  and  Illyrian  Islands  !    What  territories  are  some- 
times called  Austrian  Illyria  ? 
18.  What  have  the  Austrians  established  on  the  borders  of  Ulyrla? 
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1.  In  the  ninth  and  tenth,  centuries,  Austeia  Pborer  was  the  frontier 
of  the  Empire*  against  the  barbarians  of  the  east. 

2.  In  928,  the  Emperor,  Henry  /,t  (of  Germany,)  perceiving  that  it 

♦  During  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  it  was  usually  denominated  the  "  Ntw  Western 
BMritty"*  but  after  his  death,  ths  empire  si8;nifies  that  of  Germany. 

06«.-When  the  Empire  erected  by  Charlemagne  fell  asunder,  all  the  independent 
princes  assumed  the  right  of  Election ;  and  thpse  who  were  so  Jong  diatingnjshed 
by  the  name  of  Ekctorsy  had  no  legal  or  peculiar  right  to  appoint  a  successor  to 
the  imperial  throne.  They  were  only  the  officers  of  the  emperor's  or  king^s  house- 
hold ;  his  secretary^  steward,  chaplam,  marshal,  or  master  of'  horse,  dsc.  By  de- 
grvea,  fcoWevciv  as  they  lived  neai*  his  person,  add  had  indepeiftdeiit  territories  of 
their  own,  they  increased  their  influence  and  authority :  and  in  the  election  of 
Oibo  III,  in  the  year  064,  acquired  the  sole  right  of  electmg  the  emperor.  Thus. 
trhile  in  the  other  kingdoms  of  Europe,  the  dignity  of  the  great  lords,  who  were  all 
^nginaUy  allodial  or  independent  barons,  was  diminished  by  the  power  of  the 
king,  as  in  France,  and  by  the  influence  of  the  people,  as  in  Great  Bruain.;  in  Ger- 
many, on  the  other  hand,  the  power  of  the  electors  was  raised  upon  the  ruins  of 
tlia  emperoi*s  supremacy,  and  of  the  people*s  jurisdiction. 

t  Benry  conquered  the  Dofiet,  Hmm,  Vowial*,  and  Bokemfmu.^  He  was  eacceedfd 
by  his  son,  Otko  /.who  was  usually  called  the  Great.  Otho  reigned  twenty-six 
years  as  King  of  Germany,  and  was  crowned  Emperor  m  MS. 
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.  was  oC  great  importance  to  settle  some  person  in  Austria  who  miglit 
oppose  me  incursions  of  the  barharians,  inyested  Leopold,  sumamed 
the  Illustrious,  with  that  country. 

3.  Otho  /,  Emperor  of  Germany,  erected  Austria  into  a  Marqmaate, 
in  &vour  of  his  brother-in-law  Leopold,  about  the  year  937,  whose 
descendant,  Jffenry  //,  was  created  Duke  of  Austria  by  the  Emperor 

'  I^ederic  Barhmrotsa^  in  the  year  1152. 

4.  The  posterity  of  Henry  becoming  extinct  in  1SI40,  the  States  of 
the  country,  in  order  to  defend  themselres  from  the  incursions  of  die 

,  Bavarians  and  Hungarians^  resolved  to  pu*  themselves  under  tbe 
protection  of  Henry,  Marquis  of  Misnia ;  but  Ottacar  II,  King  of  Bo- 
hemia, being  likewise  invited  by  a  party  in  the  Duchy,  took  possessioQ 
of  it,  alleging  not  only  the  invitation  of  the  States,  but  also  the  rigitt 
of  his  wife,  heiress  of  Frederic,  the  last  Duke. 

5.  The  Emperor  Rodelphus  /,  pretending  a  rieht  to  this  Duchy, 
refused  to  give  Ottacar  the  investiture  of  it;  and  afterwards  kilhag 
him  in  battle,  seized  it  for  his  own  family. 

6.  From  this  Rodolphus,  the  present  house  qf  Austria  is  descended, 
which,  for  several  centuries  past,  has  rendered  itself  so  famous  and 
so  powerful,  having  given  fourteen  Emperors  to  Germany,  and  aii 
Kings  to  Spain. 

7.  A  short  sketch  of  the  house  of  the  celebrated  Rodolphus  m&j 
not  be  deemed  unworthy  of  notice. 

8.  About  the  year  700  lived  Elhico,  Duke  of  Alsace  and  Suabia, 
.  who  had  two  children,  the  one  named  Aldeberl,  and  the  other  Ethics; 
'  the  former  was  the  head  of  the  Hottse  of  Hapsburg,  or  Ancient  Ans. 
'  trio,  the  latter  of  Lorraine.^  or  Modem  Austria, 

9.  The  violent  struggles  which  the  Princes  adjoining  to  France 
sustained  under  the  Carlovingian  KingSy  reduced  the  descendants  oi 
Ethico  to  a  small  patrimony ;  among  these  we  notice  Werner,  Bishop 
of  Strasburg,  who  built  the  Cathedral  of  that  town. 

10.  He  built  also  in  Argau,  in  Switzerland,  the  Castle  of  Hapshurgy 
which  gave  its  name  to  this  family,  until  the  moment  diey  resigned  it 
to  take  that  oi  Austria,  under  which  they  rendered  themselves  so  cele. 
brated  in  history. 

11.  It  may  likewise  be  well  to  remark,  that  Werner  had  two 
brothers,  one  of  whom  continued  in  the  direct  line  of  the  House  oi 
Austria,  and  the  other  became  chief  of  the  House  of  Zeringen  and 
Baden ;  the  first  (Zeringen)  became  extinct  in  1218,  but  the  second 
exists  to  this  day,  and  possesses  in  Suabia  the  sovereignty  of  that 

.•  name  (Baden)  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine. 

12.  Here  begins  the  history  of  the  famous  Bodolpkus,  Count  of 
Hapsburg,  and  the  true  founder  of  his  illustrious  house,  who  was 
raised  to  the  throne  of  Austria,  and  elected  Emperor  of  Germany,  in 
1273 ;  which  house  has  been,  and  still  is,  one  of  the  most  powerfai 
of  modem  times. 

13.  Rodolphus  was  a  Swiss  nobleman,  who,  amidst  the  troubles 
which  had  ravaged  Germany,  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  great  cay- 

.  tsin,  and  gallant  knight. 

14.  In  his  youth  he  had  been  steward  of  Ottacar,  King  of  Bohemia; 
at  a  more  advanced  age,  he  commanded  the  militias  of  Strasburg  and 
Zurich.   ' 
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15»  The  Elector  of  Ments  having  made  a  journey  to  Rome,,  the 
honest  and  brave  Rodolphua  carefully  guarded  him  against  the  rob- 
bets,  who,  in  those  times  of  terror,  infested  all  the  roads ;  this  light 
service  gained  him  the  Imperial  Crown. 

16.  This  same  Elector  presided  at  the  Diet  of  Election,  and  grati- 
tude,  united  with  his  interests,  made  him  propose  his  generous  de- 
fender. However,  the  Electors  yet  hesitated,  when  another  nobleman, 
JPrederick  ef  HokenxoUem,  nephew  to  Rodolphus,  skilfully  pointed  out 
a  consideration  which  united  all  the  votes. 

17.  It  was,  that  three  of  the  Electors  were  not  yet  married,  and 
that  Rodolphus  had  exactly  three  marriageable  daughters. 

18.  Frederick  had  no  trouble  in  making  them  sensible  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  having  an  Emperor  for  their  .£ther^-law;  so  the  three 
marrfages  became  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  and  Rodolphus  was  solemnly 
elected.  ,  , 

19.  This  Frederick  of  Hohenzollern  was  chief  of  the  House  of  ■ 
Prussia,  and  Rodolphus  of  that  of  Austria. 

20.  Who  could  have  supposed,  on  seeing  these  two  noblemen  thus 
united  by  blood,  that  they  were  to  give  birth  to  the  two  ih'st  powers 
of  Germany,  that  their  descendants  would  be  condemned  to  a  constant 
and  necessary  rivalship,  and  that  religious  obstacles  would  arise  one 
day  to  increase  this  pqUtical  antipathy,  by  opposing  the  marriages  of 
the  two  ikmilies. 

21.  Rodolphus,  when  elected  to  the  throne,  possessed  all  the  talents 
which  were  necessary  to  its  support.  One  of  his  first  cares  was  to 
restore  order  among  his  subjects,  and  to  make  himself  respected  by 
his  neighbours. 

22.  At  the  time  of  the  anarchy,  Ottacar,  who  reigned  in  Bohemia, 
had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the  empire,  to  which  he  was  a  feudatory ; 
and  even  seized  the  inheritance  of  Austria,  whose  masters  (princes) 
were  extinct  during  the  struggles. 

23.  Rodolphus  summoned  him  at  once  to  render  homage  for  his 
kingdom,  and  give  up  what  he  had-usurped.  Let  us  here  imagine,  if 
possible,  the  mdignation  of  a  powerful  king,  who  Uiought  himself  in- 
sulted* by  one  whom  he  called  one  of  his  old  domestics;  for  it  cannot 
be  forgotten,  that  Rodolphus,  in  effect,  had  been  a  long  time  in  his 
service ;  for  this  reason,  he  replied  but  by  insult :  **Wkat  ieet  BodoU 
jpku»  want  of  meV*  said  he,  at  each  summons  of  the  new  Enqteror. 
«« Hao€  I  mt  paid  him  kit  waget  ?  I  otoe  him  nothing  more  J* 

24.  But  if  Rodolphus  knew  well  how  to  claim  his  rights,  he  knew 
better  how  to  defend  them.  They  took  up  arms  and  fought,  and  the 
conquered  Ottacar  was  obliged  to  submit. 

25.  The  oath  of  obedience  was  to  be  taken  on  a  small  isle  in  the 
Danube,  of  which  the  armies  occupied  the  two  banks. 

26.  The  Bohemian,  to  spare  his  pride,  had  obtained  thut  the  cere- 
mony  should  pass  under  a  tent,  where  he  could  be  screened  from  the 
view  of  every  one. 

27.  Already,  according  to  custom,  he  was  on  his  knees  before  his 
.Lord,  his  hands  joined  in  those  of  Rodolphus,  when  all  of  a  sudden, 
by  a  wicked  trick,  the  curtain  rose,  and  presented  to  the  two  armies, 
ranged  m  order  of  battle,  the  haughty  Ottacar  in  this  humiliating 
posture. 
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SI8L  He  nwe  vp  wMi  rag«  in  lua  heart,  and  again  tock  up  mnaa,  bat 
was  not  mora  aQeceaafiil ;  eaoqatnd  again,  be  perished  in  tite  eo. 
gagement. 

29.  RodolphnB  then  took  poaoeeaion  of  hia  eatatea,  aimezed  dkem  to 
the  empire,  and,  with  the  conaent  of  the  States,  he  inTeated  hia  cfail. 
dren  with  the  greateaC  part  of  the  inheritance  of  Austria. 

90.  Thia  was  the  beginning  of  the  good  fortune  of  this  house,  which 
haa  aince  riaen  to  aoch  a  height  of  glory  and  power.  It  waa  then 
that  it  dropped  the  name  of  Hepthtargt  to  be  known  under  that  of  Aut. 
fn»  only. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINJITtON. 

I.  What  wu  Austria  tai  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  ?    t.  When  flrst  erected 
into  a  M arquisate,  and  by  whom  ?  Who  was  the  first  Duke  of  Austria  ?    Bf 
whom  created,  tad  when  1 
4, 5.  What  followed  the  extinction  of  Henry's  posterity  ?  What  jnrinces  contended 
for  the  Dukedom  of  Austria,  and  what  was  the  result  of  such  contention  T 
JMe.— What  was  the  Empire  of  Chariemagne  usually  denominated  ! 
#-•10.  Frem  whom  is  descended  the  present  Heine  of  Aiistria  9    What  was  tiis 
original  name  of  the  House  of  Austria,  and  what  its  erijg;in !    When  did  the 
first  of  this  house  ascend  the  throne  or  the  empire,  and  in  what  manner  was 
he  raised  toil  7 

M.  Who  was  Ottaear  f  8.  Oive  a  short  historical  sketch  of  the  house  and  his 
of  Rodolphus.  83—^.  Relate  the  scene  which  took  place  between  him  and 
Ottaear  on  the  Danube,  and  inform  me  of  the  result. 

It.  Who  was  Werner  t  Had  he  any  brothers  ?  Over  what  coontries  did  their  de- 
scendants beosme  sovereians  ? 

1^  IS.  When  was  Rodolphus  raised  to  the  throne  of  Austria  and  Gennany  1  Of 
what  country  was  he  ? 

16-10.  •  What  share  had  Rodolphus's  nephew  in  raising  him  to  the  throne  ?  Of  what 
Boose  was  the  nephew  chief? 

tl,  fS.  la  what  state  was  Bohemia  and  Austria  before  Rodolphas  was  called  to 
the  throne,  and  what  was  his  fii»t  step  on  his  accession? 

flBL  What  became  of  the  haughty  Ottaear  ! 


PRUSSIA. 

1.  Tas  dominioaa  of  hia  Prussian  Majesty  fonn  a  tery  extensive 
and  power^  Kingdom ;  and  from  being  a  tfairdrate  power  in  Europe, 
may  now  be  deemed  to  have  risen  to  a  aecondrate.  This  kingdom 
conmenced  only  in  the  year  1701.* 

2.  For  a  amall  cession  in  Poland,  Prussia  has  aoquired  Swtdiak 
Pomerania,  and  a  large  portion  of  Saxony;  Lutaiia,  ceded  to  her  by 
Austria;  East  Frietland  and  MunHer^  by  Hanover ;  by  which  means 

*  Prussia  was  erected  into  a  kingdom  from  a  very  trivial  circumstance :  the 
Elector,  Frederick  William,  a  vain  supercilious  prince,  at  a  conference  held  at  the 
Hague,  in  MNI5,  was  denied  the  honoux^>f  an  armed-chair,  by  William  ITI,  King  of 
Great  Britain,  which  so  displeased  and  mortified  him,  from  one  who  had  a  little 
before  be^n  his  inferior  in  rank,  that  he  detem&ined,  against  the  consent  of  his 
ministers,  to  apply  to  the  imperial  court ;  and,  at  length,  by  bribing  the  Empe- 
for^  confessor,  obtained  the  title  of  King,  though  under  some  restrictions.  Thas 
did  the  refusal  of  an  amed^hair  occasion  Prussia  to  become  a  kingilian^aad. 
what  was  equally  singular,  a  Jesuit  was  the  means  of  effecting  it,  though  it  was 
to  give  the  crown  to  a  Protestant.  Europe  was  then  so  situated,  that  little  ob- 
jection was  made  by  other  powers  to  this  increase  of  dignity. 
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Iter  dominions  are  much  more  corapect,  wad  extend  from  ihe  confines 
of  the  territories  of  Russia  to  those  of  Hanover  and  Holland.  By 
marriage,  the  King  of  Prussia  is  allied  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain, 
and  the  King  of  Holland. 

3.  The  present  King  of  Prussia  is  Frederick  William  III,  He 
-was  born  August  3,  1770,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  the  year  1797. 
He  married,  December  24,  1793,  the  Princess  Louisa  Aagueta  Wil- 
helmina  Amelia^  ay[  Mecklenburg-Strelitz^  now  deceased. 

4.  The  Kingdom  of  Prussia  comprises  a  great  part  of  Germany, 
Prussia  Proper,  and  the  north-west  part  of  Poland.  The  whole  king, 
dom,  from  east  to  west,  extends  upwards  of  600  miles,  and  from 
north  to  south  about  300.     Its  population  exceeds  twelre  millions. 

5.  Prussia  has  no  mountains,  but  numerous  ibrests  and  lakes ;  its 
chief  Rivers  are,  the  Vietula,  the  Pregel,  the  Memel,  and  the  Elbe;  all 
of  which  frequently  do  great  damage  by  their  inundations. 

6.  The  Vistula  rises  in  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  and  flowing  in  a 
meandering  course,  passes  by  Cracow  and  Warsaw,  and  enters  the 
Baltic  near  Dantsic. 

7.  The  Elbe  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Silesia,  and  flowing  by 
Dresden,  Magdeburg,  and  Hamburg,  falls  into  the  German  Sea  near 
Cttxhaven. 

8.  Obe, — Maodeburo  sufiered  greatly  in  the  thirty  year's  war ;  when 
General  Tilly  took  it  by  storm,  after  a  long  siege  in  1631,  he  caused 
a  most  cruel  massacre  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
burnt  and  levelled  the  whole  city  with  the  ground,  excepting  the 
cathedral  and  a  few  fishermen's  huts ;  out  of  40,000  inhabitants,  only 
about  400  escaped.     Magdeburg  is  celebrated  for  its  strong  fortress. 

9.  The  chief  cities  of  Prussia  are,  Berlin,  (the  capital  of  the  wh6le 
kingdom,)  Konigeberg^  Dantzicy  Stettiuy  Breslau^  and  Memel. 

10.  Berlin  contains  about  220,000  inhabitants,  and  is  considered 
one  of  the  handsomest  cities  of  Europe.  Dantzic  contains  about 
200,000  inhabitants,  and  is  the  most  opulent  and  commercial  port  in 
Prussia.  CluveriuSf  the  celebrated  geographer,  was  bom  here  in 
1580. 

11.  Prussia  is  divided  into  Five  Grand  JUGlitary  JhpartmenU;  and 
these  are  subdivided  into  Provinces. 

12.  The  Grand  Military  Departments  are,  Pruseia  Proper,  Branden- 
burg  and  Pomerama,  SiUeia  and  Poeen,  Saxony t  and  Zoioer  Shine, 

13.  Prussia  Proper  is  divided  into  two  provinces,  called  Eaet  and 
IVest.  The  chief  town  of  East  Prussia  is  Konigsberg;  of  West 
Pnissia,  Dantxie* 

14.  In  Brandenburg  and  Pomerania  are,  Berlin  and  Stettin;  in 
Silesia  and  Posen,  Breelau  and  Poeen;  in  Saxony,  Mereburg,  Magde- 
burg, and  Erfurt ;  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  the  Lower  Rhine  are  three 
provinces,  vix.  WeetpkaUa,  CUte  and  Berg,  and  Zot^er  Rhine* 

15.  East  Prxtssia  was  formerly  called  Dueal  Prussia ;  and  Wbst 
Prussia,  Potish  Prussia,  from  having  been  part  of  Poland. 

16.  Pomerania  is  a  considerable  country,  bordering  on  the  Baltic. 
It  is  divided  by  the  Oder,  into  Hither  and  Further  Pomerania.  A  great 
part  of  Hither  Pomerania  formerly  belonged  to  Sweden,  then  to  Den- 
mark,  but  now  belongs  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  posMMOS  the 
whole,     its  chief  towns  are,  Stettin  and  Stralsund* 
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17.  PosBir,  a  Grand  Daehy,  eonsiats  of  a  part  of  Poland,  aitnatsd 
to  the  north  of  Silesia.    Its  chief  towns  are,  Pagen,  Jfrmnbag,  sod 

CrlteSlM* 

18.  SiLSSiA  is  a  very  considerable  Province  of  Germany,  with  the 
title  of  Dnchy :  it  is  about  900  miles  in  length,  and  170  in  breadth. 
Tq  which  are  annexed,  the  country, of  Glatx,  and  part  of  LuamOc. 
Its  chief  towns  are,  Brerimu  and  OUUg,  Silesia  was  ceded  to  Prussia 
in  174d,  by  the  Treaty  of  Breslau,  except  a  small  part  of  it  wfaick 
belongs  to  Austria.    The  capital  of  the  Austrian  part  is  Tkafpau. 

19.  BmAKDENBUie,  the  basis  of  the  Prussian  Monarchy,  comprises 
part  of  Upper  Saxony.  Its  chief  cities  are,  Berlin^  Potsdam,  and 
Drankfort  on  the  Oder. 

30.  Ofts. — A  little  to  the  east  of  Erfort  is  Weimar,  the  capital  of  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Saxe-Weimar ;  and  farther  to  the  east,  Jbna,  where, 
on  the  14th  of  October,  in  1806,  Napoleon  completely  defeated  the 
Prussian  army. 

21.  The  principal  cities  in  the  Province  of  the  Lower  Rhine  lire, 
Aix  is  ChapelUt  CoblentXy  and  Cologne;  in  Clete  and  Bbrs  are, 
Jhi9§eldorf,  Clever  and  Cologne;  in  Westphalia,  Jtfttnsfer,  Minden, 
and  Areniinrg, 

22.  Cleve  is  a  City  and  Duchy.  Henry  Vlllth's  fourth  wife  was 
^ftn,  daughter  of  John  III,  Duke  of  Cleve.  Bero  is  also  a  Duchy, 
and  with  Cleve  was  formerly  included  in  Westphalia. 

23.  MsMXL  possesses  the  finest  harbour  in  the  Baltic,  and  has  a  very 
extensive  commerce,  particularly  in  timber,  linseed,  flax,  and  hemp. 
This  city  was  founded  in  1279. 

24  KoNiosBERO,  the  capital  of  the  original  Kingdom  of  Prussia,  is 
noted  for  its  University,  magnificent  palace,  and  handsome  library. 
Frederick  III,  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  who  took  the  name  of  Frede. 
rick  I,  King  of  Prussia,  in  1701,  was  bom  at  Konigsberg  in  1657. 

25.  Thorn,  a  town  of  Western,  or  Polish  Prussia,  was  formerly 
one  of  the  Hanseatic  Towns.  It  is  noted  as  the  birthplace  of  Otper- 
atcus,  the  celebrated  astronomer,  who  #as  bom  in  1473.  Stettin, 
a  seaport  of  Pomerania,  is  a  place  of  great  trade.  Catherine  Ih 
Empress  of  Russia,  was  bom  here  in  1729. 

26.  Gnesna,  formerly  the  capital  of  Great  Poland,  is  now  a  city  of 
Prassian  Poland.  The  Kings  of  Poland  were  crowned,  and  the 
Regalia  kept  here,  till  1320,  when  they  were  removed  to  Cracow. 

27.  PoTSBAM,  a  city  of  Brandenbarg,  in  Upper  Saxony,  has  a  palace 
belonging  to  the  King  of  Prassia.  Frederick  the  Great  died,  and  was 
buried  here,  in  1786.  Brankfort,  on  the  Oder,  like  Frankfort,  on  the 
Maine,  is  also  celebrated  for  its  fairs.  The  former  city  contains  about 
12,000  inhabitants,  and  the  latter  40,000. 

28.  Halle,  in  Upper  Saxony,  is  noted  as  the  birthplace  of  the  cele- 
brated Handeiy  who  was  born  in  1684;  and  MtchaliSt  a  celebrated 
biblical  critic,  bom  in  1717. 

29.  The  Prus9ian9  are,  in  general,  of  a  robust  constitution,  brave, 
and  obedient  to  discipline.  Their  Religion  is  the  Lutheran  Protestant, 
and  their  Government  an  absolute  monarchy.  The  inhabitants  are  a 
mixture  of  native  Prussians,  (who  appear  to  be  genuine  Germans,) 
Lithuanians,  a^d  Poles.  The  nu^nber  of  Roman  Catholics  is  esti- 
mated  at  3,250,000. 
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30.  The  following  is  the  Population  of  the  chief  cities  of  Prussia : — 
Berlin,  336,800;  Bfeslan,  90,000;  Konigsberg,  67,900;  Cologne,  65,400 
Dantzic,  61,000;  Magdeburg,  51,000;  Aix  la  Chapelle,  36,800 
Scettin,  32,000;  Dusseldorf,  28,700;  Posen,  28,000;  Erfurt,  25,000 
JMunster,  18,000 ;  Stralsund,  16,000 ;  Frankfort,  (on  the  Oder,)  16,000 
T*rev«s,  15,000 ;  Coblentz,  15,000 ;  Liegnitz,  9,600 ;  Minden,  9,000 
IMEerseburg,  8,800 ;  Bromberg,  7,500. 


QUESTION*  FOR  EXAMINATION. 
1,  S.  Describe  the  dominions  of  Prassia.    When  was  Prussia  first  raised  into  a 

kingdom  ?    JVote. — From  what  circumstance  ? 
3.  Who  IS  the  present  King  of  Prussia  ?  When  born,  and  to  whom  mani^d  T 
<4 — 7.  What  does  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  comprise  ?  What  its  extent  1  Its  popu- 
lation ?  What  are  its  chief  rivers  ?  Describe  them. 
9, 10.  What  Are  its  chief  cities  ?    Describe  them.    For  what  are  they  noted  ? 
1  lr-88.  What  are  the  chief  divisions  of  Prussia,  and  where  situate  1    Describe 
them.    What  have  you  to  observe  of  Jena  ? .  Of  Thorn  ?    Of  Gnesna  ?    Of 
Cleves?    Of  Halle? 
90.  What  is  the  character  of  the  nmssians  ?  Tlieir  religion  ?  Their  Government  ? 
30.  What  is  the  population  of  the  chief  cities  ? 


HISTORY  OF  PRUSSIA. 

1.  It  is  well  to  observe  here,  that  the  ancient  history  of  most  nations 
in  the  world  is  so  blended  with  fable,  and  thd  accounts  of  the  first 
historians  so  replete  with  fiction  and  absurdity,  that  very  little  can  be 
aaid  with  certainty  concerning  their  original  state. 

2.  It  is  indeed  natoral  to  imagine,  that  most  countries  were  settled 
by  degrees,  and  many  of  them  by  different  people ;  that  the  original 
inhabitants  were  shepherds,  wandering  about  from  one  place  to  an- 
other  with  their  flocks  and  herds  in  search  of  pasture ;  that  in  process 
of  time  their  number  became  too  great  for  them  to  subsist  in  this 
erri|tic  manner,  and  that  they  were  therefore  obliged  to  have  recourse  . 
to  agriculture,  in  order  to  procure  a  subsistence. 

3.  liiis  necessarily  required  fixed  habitations,  and  gradually  pro. 
duced  societies,  by  which  many  of  the  large  patriarchal  families  were 
unite'd  into  one  body.  But  societies  cannot  long  subsist  without  laws 
and  government,  and  to  this  necessity,  all  political  constitutions  owe 
their  existence. 

4.  The  ancient  state  of  Prussia  is  almost  entirely  unl^own.  The 
people  are  said  to  have  been  very  savage  and  barbarous— chiefly  living 
upon  raw  flesh,  and  the-  roots  of  the  earth. 

5.  In  their  early  state,  they  were  even  unacquainted  with  the  method 
of  constriicting  huts,  and  took  up  their  dwellings  in  eaves  and  cavities 
of  rocks  and  trees,  where  they  protected  themselves  and  children 
from  the  inclemencies  of  the  weadier. 

6.  Amofng.such  a  people,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  any  transactions 
would  be  recorded,  or  indeed  that  any  thing  worthy  of  being  recorded 
would  be  transacted. 

7.  Though  we  are  ignorant  of  their  origin,  we  know  that  they  were 
in  very  early  times  a  brave  and  warlike  people,  and  that  they,  refused, 
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daring  a  iong  series  of  yean,  to  sabnut  to  Princes,  who,  laider  ike 
specious  pretence  of  converting  them  to  Christianity,  eadetcwoanA  to 
make  them 'slaves. 

8.  They  made  a  noble  stand  against  the  attacks  of  &e  P'olev*  and  ia 
the  year  1164  defeated  Boleslaus  IV,  who  fell  in  the  contest. 

9.  They  maintained  their  independence  till  the  time  of  the  Ouscdei, 
when  the  German  Knights  of  the  Teutonic  Order  conquered  them,  abooi 
the  year  1330. 

10.  In  the  year  1466,  this  country  became  subject  to  the  King  of 
Poland,  and  after  a  series  of  years,  a  portion  of  it  was  raised  into  a 
Dukedom,  hence  called  Dueal  Fru99Uh  which  was  given  to  Albert, 
Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  whose  death  put  an  end  to  the  Teiitoiiic 
Order,  after  it  had  subsisted  nearly  300  years. 

11.  In  the  year  1657,  Ducal  Prussia  was  confirmed  to  Frederick 
William,  of  Brandenburg,  usually  called  the  Great,  whose  son  Frede- 
rick was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  King  of  Prussia,  in  a  solemn  Assembly 
of  the  States  of  the  Empire,  in  1701,  and  soon  after  acknowledged  as 
such  by  all  the  powere  of  Europe. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

1.  Wliat  is  worthy  of  general  remark  regarding^  the  early  history  of  all  nations  f 
S.  What  is  the  most  general  and  most  natural  idea  m  regard  to  the  origin  of  na- 
tions?   3.  What  are  the  causes  which  produced  societies  ? 
4.  Describe  the  ancient  state  of  Pnissia,  its  inhabitants,  and  their  manner  of 
living.    5—7.  What  were  their  original  dwellings?    Their  earlj  transac- 
tions, and  their  origin  I 

8.  Andnst  whom  did  they  make  a  noble  stand  ?  \yhen,  and  what  the  consequence  ^ 

9.  When  were  they  first  subdued,  and  by  whom  ? 

10.  When  did  Prussia  first  become  subject  to  tlie  King  of  Poland?    Who  was  the 

fint  Duke  of  Prussia,  and  what  event  occurred  on  the  death  of  AUiezt  ? 

11.  When  was  Frederick  William,  of  Brandenburg,  raised  to,  and  confinaed  in, 

the  Dukedom  of  Prussia  ?    When  was  Prussia  first  raised  to  a  kingdom  ? 


THE  TEUTONES. 


1.  The  Tetttones  were  an  ancient  people,  always  connected  vnth 
the  Cimbri,  They  were  both  seated  on  the  borders  of  the  Boltic :  the 
Teutones  principally  residing  on  the  Islands  in  the  Baltic,  and  the 
Cimbri  oh  the  Peninsula,  now  called  Jutland,  but  from  them  denomi- 
nated Cimbrica  Chersonesus. 

2.  The  Teutonic  Language  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  language 
of  the  ancient  Germans,  and  hence  is  reckoned  among  the  mother 
tongues. 

3.  The  Teutonic  Order  was  an  order  of  Military  Knights,  estabUshed 
towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  in  the  Holjf  Land,  where 
the  Germans  behaved  with  so  much  bravery,  that  n/eacy.  King  of 
Jerusalem,  the  Patriarch,  with  several  other  Princes,  determined  to 
reward  their  valour  by  instituting  the  order. 

4.  They  had  at  first  the  title  of  Knights  of  St,  George,  and  after, 
wards  they  were  called  the  Knights  of  St.  Maru, 

5.  Among  their  other  obligations,  it  was  required  that  every  Knight 
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should  be  of  noble  parentage ;  that  the  Ordet  should  defend  the 
Christian  Religion  and  the  Holy  Land;  that  they  should  exercise 
hospitality  towards  the  Christians  in  general,  but  particularly  those 
of  their  own  country ;  and  that  they  should  do  all  in  their  poweV  to 
extend  the  Christian  Religion. 

6.  From  the  many  donations  which  they  received,  they  became  very 
rich,  and  in  the  year  1190,  they  elected  their  first  Grand  Master, 
Henry  Walpot,  a  German,  who  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  by 
iiis  zeal  and  yalour. 

7.  The  Teutonic  Knights,  or  the  German  Knights  of  the  Teutonic 
Order,  maintained  their  name  and  power  irom^ about  the  year  1230  to 
the  year  1528,  when  Albert,  their  last  Grand  Master,  was  raised  to  the 
title  of  Duke,  whose  territories  were  circumscribed  to  that  part  now 
called  Ducal  Prussia,  but  which  he  held  as  a  fief  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Poland. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

1.  Who  were  the  Teutones,  and  with  whonrconnected  ?  Where  did  the  Tcutones 
and  Cimbri  principally  reside  ?    2.  What  is  the  Teutonic  language  1 

3.  What  is  meant  by  the  Teutonic  Order  ?  When  was  this  order  first  established, 
aad  on  what  account  1    4.  What  were  their  titles  1 

5.  What  were  the  chief  objects  of  the  Military  Knights  of  the  Teutonic  Order  1 

6.  Who  was  tlieir  first  Grand  Master  ?    When  was  he  elected,  and  for  what  was 

ha  distingnished  ? 

7.  How  long  did  the  Teutonic,  or  German  Knights,  maintain  their  Order  1    ynio 

was  their  last  Grand  Master,  and  when  was  he  raised  to  the  Dukedom  of 
Prassia? 


HOLLAND. 

1.  Tbb  Kingdom  of  the  Nethsblands  comprehended  the  Seven 
UnUe4  Protinees  called  HeUand,  united  with  the  ten  called  Betgium, 
or  I^andert,  llus  country,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  formed  part 
of  Grallia  Belgica,  and  afterwards  of  the  Circle  of  Burgundy,  in  the 
German  Empire. 

2.  O^. These  seventeen  provmces  were  united  under  one  sove. 

reign  in  1814,  but  recently,  since  the  separation  of  Belgium,  they  form 
two  great  divisions,  viz. :  The  Seven  United  Provinceg,  or  Holland,  in 
the  north ;  Belgium,  or Jhe  AuBtrian  and  French  Netherlands,  in  the 
south. 

-  3.  The  whole  of  the  provinces  have  been  long  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  the  Netherlands,  or  the  Low  Countries,  but  they  were  not 
raised  into  a  kingdom  till  the  final  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  in  the  year 
1814. 

4.  The  foreign  territories  belonging  to  the  Kingdom  of  Holland  are 
chiefly  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  include  a  great  part  of  Java, 
several  ports  of  Sumatra,  the  island  of  Banda,  and  a  number  of  ports 
on  die  islands  Borneo,  Celebes,  GUolo,  and  Timor ;  also  the  Moluccas, 
or  Spice  Islands,  In  South  America,  Surinam,  or  Dutch  Guiana,  In 
the  West-Indies,  the  islands  Curacoa,  St,  Eustatius,  Saba,  and  part 
of  St*  Martin*s.    In  Africa,  several  forts  on  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
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5.  HoLLAXD,  formerly  called  Bat^via,  now  coneiste  of  eight  |iio^ 
vinces ;  namely,  HoUamd^  Zealand,  Frittiand^  Gramngen^  Overytad, 
Utreckt^  and  Guelderlamd,  to  which  may  be  added  the  German  Dnchy 
of  Luxemburg. 

6.  Holland  la  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  the  North  Sea,  or 
German  Ocean;  on  the  eaat  by  Hanover,  and  the  Prussian  States; 
and  on  the  south  by  the  Belgian  Proyinces. 

7.  Holland  is  about  130  miles  in  length,  and  120  in  breadth,  and 
preienu  one  continued  plain  to  the  eye,  intersected  by  numerous  camaU 
and  dyk€9.    Its  chief  Rims  are,  the  JZ&tiw,  the  ilfoM,  and  the  SMd. 

8.  Ofts. — The  whole  of  the  seventeen  provinces,  which  at  one  time 
belonged  to  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  devolved  to  the  House  of  Ausbia 
in  1477,  by  marriage,  and  afterwards,  by  marriage  also,  to  the  Crowa 
of  Spain ;  but  a  number  of  these  provinces  soon  began  to  struggle  for 
liberty,  and  after  an  uncommon  display  of  bravery  and  perseverance, 
during  the  long  term  of  eighty  years,  seven  of  them  obtained  that  in- 
dependence  wUch  they  had  so  well  deserved. 

9.  Holland  being  the  chief  of  these  seven  provinces,  it  has  beea 
customary  to  call  the  whole  Union  by  that  name,  the  word  implying  a 
hollow,  or  low  country.  These  provinces,  by  throwing  off  their  alle. 
giance  to  PkUip  II,  of  Spain,  became  independent  in  1579.  The  re. 
maining  provinces  afterwards  became  subject  to  the  House  of  Auatna, 
until  they  were  conquered  by  the  French,  in  the  year  1795. 

10.  Oht. — Although  the  seven  United  Provinces  formed  a  political 
confederacy  for  their  mutual  defence,  yet,  with  respect  to  their  inter, 
nal  government,  each  province  was  independent  of  the  others. 

11.  They  all  ^ent  deputies  to  a  Genend  Assen^bly,  called  the  State*- 
General,  which  was  invested  with  the  supreme  legislative  power  of 
the  Union,  at  the  head  of  which  government  was  a  chief,  called  a 
Stadtholder,  who  exercised  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  executive 
power. 

13.  This  important  post  was  held  by  the  JVinees  of  Ormnge,  at  first 
by  election*  but  hereditarily  from  the  year  1673. 

13.  When  the  French  took  this  countnr,  in  the  year  1795,  the  then 
Stadtholder,  William  V,  fled  with  his  family -to  England,  where  he 
died ;  and  the  United  Provinces  received  a  new  form  of  government 
from  their  invaders,  under  the  title  of  the  Bataman  BepMic^ 

14.  In  the  year  1606,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  raised  them  to  the  rank 
of  Kingdom,  in  favour  of  his  brother  l/mie;  but  in  1810,  he  made 
Louis  descend  from  the  throne,  and  united  Holland  to  the  French 
Empire. 

15.  In  November,  1813,  when  Napoleon  lost  the  flower  of  his  army 
in  Russia,  the  Dutch  suddenly  effected  a  Revolution,  and  recalled  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  son  of  the  late  Stadtholder,  (at  that  time  a  General 

V  in  the  English  army,)  who  made  his  solemn  entry  into  Amsterdam  on 
the  first  of  December,  and  was  proclaimed  Sovereign  Prince  of  the 
Netherlands. 

16.  In  this  new  title  was  included  the  sovereignty,  not  only  of  the 
seven  United  Provinces,  but  of  the  whole  of  Belgium ;  and  by  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  Prince  William  exchanged  it  for  that  of 
King  of  the  Netherlands. 

17.  The  Climate  of  Holland  is  moist  and  foggy,  and  the  SkI  not 
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very  fruitiiil;  but  itaduBtry  has  overcome  these  disadvantages,  and 
STe%t  qnantitieB  of  grain  are  raised,  and  Uie  pastures  fbed  vast  num. 
bers  of  cattle.    Butter  and  cheese  are  considerable  articles  of  export. 

16.  In  proportion  to  its  extent,  Holland  is  one  of  the  most  populous 
districts  on  the  globe,  containing  about  2,500,000  inhabitants. 

19.  This  country  is  almost  everywhere  lower  than  the  sea,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  gained  from  it,  and  is  preserved  from  being 
«galn  overflowed,  by  means  of  dame  or  dyk€9, 

SO.  O^B, — The  terra  dyke  eometimes  signifies  a  channel  to  receive 
^^^•ter,  at  others  a  dam  or  mound  to  hinder  inundations,  or  to  keep 
wrater  from  overflowing. 

21.  The  principal  cities  of  Holland  are,  Amsterdam,  (next  to  London, 
the  most  commercial  city  in  Europe,).  Rotterdam,  the  HagUBt  LeydeUy 
4Uid  Utreekt. 

22.  Amsterdam  is  a  most  singular  and  romantic  city,  being  built  oh 
pilce  of  woodj  driven  into  the  ground,  on  82  islands,  which  communi. 
<C8te  with  each  other  by  the  aid  of  300  bridges.  A  few  centuries  ago, 
here  was  scarcely  a  house  to  be  seen,  but  now  it  contains  a  population 
of  upwards  of  200,000. 

^.  04** — I^is  city  surrendered  to  the  King  of  Prussia  in  1787,  to 
the  French  in  1795,  and  in  1813  it  was  the  ^t  place  that  declared 
£or  the  restoration  of  the  House  of  Orange,  The  celebrated  printers, 
the  Elzewrs^  resided  here  and  at  Leyden.  In  this  city  are  interred 
the  renowned  Admiral  Ih  Buyttr,  and  the  celebrated  grammarian, 
CMwrnutf,  who  published  a  "  New  Method  of  Teaching,"  which  the 
ioamed  Bayh  has  declafdd  of  no  worth  whatever.  The  docks  and 
naval  arsenals  of  this  city  are  upon  a  grand  scale,  and  ttie  Stadtkouse 
is  the  most  magnificent  building  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  Like  other 
Dutch  towns,  it  is  intersected  with  canals. 

24.  RoTTEKDAM,  the  second  city  for  wealth  and  opulence,  has  a  great 
share  of  the  trade  with  Germany,  and  is  the  chief  Dutch  port  fre. 
quented  by  the  English.  It  is  celebrated  as'  the  biilhplace  of  the 
learned  Bramiw.    Population,  66,000. 

25.  Letdbn  and  Utrecht  are  noted  for  their  Universities,  which 
have  produced  many  great  and  learned  men.  Leyden  has  had  the 
honour  of  giving  birth  to  Boerhavet  the  celebrated  physician,  and  to 
the  fiunous  critic,  Imuie  Voasius,  Here  lived  the  printer,  Elzevir,  and 
the  celebrated  critic,  Sctdiger.    Rembrandt  was  bom  near  Leyden. 

26.  Leyden  is  also  famous  for  a  siege  that  it  sustained  in  1573  against 
the  Spaniards,  when  the  women  performed  all  the  duties  of  soldiers. 
This  city  contains  about  28,000  inhabitants. 

27.  At  Utrecht,  in  1579,  was  signed  that  celebrated  Uhion  of  the 
Seoen  United  Provinces,  independent  of  Qach  other,  actuated  by  dif- 
ferent  interests,  yet  all  connected  by  the  great  tie  of  Liberty,  like  the 
bundle  of  arrows,  the  arms  and  emblem  of  their  Republic.  Utrecht 
contains  36,000  inhabitants. 

28.  Haeklem  is  remarkable  for  its  cathedral  and  fine  organ.  This 
organ  is  considered  the  finest  in  Europe.  It  consists  of  8,000  pipes ; 
the  largest  is  38  feet  long,  and  16  inches  in  diameter.  It  was  at  a 
seat  near  this  town,  that  Ztnn<e««  formed  his  system.  This  city  is 
also  memorable  for  the  siege  it  held  out  against  the  Spaniards  in  1573f 
for  ten  months,  when  it  capitulated. 

Z  3 
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29.  The  citjr  of  HMri«m  ditputea  Uie  imrentioii  of  printiAg  with  tiie 
Germans ;  and  the  magistrates  keep  in  their  towa-hoose  the  first  book 
printed  by  Cotter,  about  the  year  1440.  Be  this  as  it  msy,  it  is  ceitna 
'that  the  most  eksant  editions  of  the  classics  came  from  the  Dutch 
presses  of  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  Utrecht,  Leyden,  and  other  towns. 
Among  the  principal  of  the  Dutch  writers  are,  Rratmuo,  CfroHms,  Boer, 
hope,  GramuMt  Burmann,  and  VauHarumfn. 

30.  The  Hagitb,  alcfaougfa  only  a  village,  was  long  the  sent  of  gov. 
emment,  and  contains  upwards  of  50,000  inhabitants.  This  place  is 
the  usual  residence  of  all  the  principal  people,  and  is  greatly  celebrated 
for  the  magnificence  and  beauty  of  its  buildings,  and  the  politeness  of 
its  inhabitants.  Many  of  the  villages  of  HolUuod  are-  superior  to  the 
towns  of  other  (countries. 

31.  OAs.— The  streets  in  most  of  the  towns  in  Holland  are  straight, 
well-built,  and  clean,  having  in  general  a  canal  in  the  middle,  and  a  qosj 
on  each  side,  where  the  vessels  may  lie  before  the  merchantsP  doors. 

32.  One  of  the  principal  rivers  of  Europe,  the  Rkme^  terminates  its 
course  in  Hollsnd,  but  receiving  in  the  centre  of  the  country  the  Jfisct, 
this  much  inferior  stresm  usurps  the  name,  and  their  common  dischargt 
into  the  sea  below  Rotterdam,  is  called  the  Mmth  of  ike  Maee. 

33.  The  Ihiieht  by  their  settlements  in  foreign  countries,  especially 
in  the  lUist  Indies,  and  on  the  Coast  of  Guinea,  were  at  a  former  period 
the  most  flourishing,  and  greatest  commercial  people  in  the  world; 
and,  at  that  time,  thu  country  was  justly  called  the  nu^rt  of  Europe, 

34.  They  still  possess  a  very  considerable  trade,  but  nothing  to  wka. 
they  did  formerly.  They  are  extremely  frugal,  and  generally  upri|^ 
in  all  their  dealings. 

35.  Their  B^l^ion  is  the  Calvinistic  Protestant,  and  their  Gsssrs. 
ment  a  limited  monarchy. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 
I.  Describe  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.    What  does  it  comprise  I    WbaX 

did  it  fonn  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  ? 
S..  How  is  Holland  situated  in  regard  to  Belgium  ? 
.  3.  Why  are  these  provinces  den(nninated  Netherlands  ?  When  was  this  contfiy 

first  raised  into  a  kingdom  ?    4.  What  are  its  foreign  territories  ? 
5.  Of  what  does  Holland  consist  ?    6.  How  bounded  ? 

7.  What  its  length  ?  Breadth  ?  Its  chief  riven  ?    8.  To  whom  have  the  Nettaci^ 

lands  successively  belonged  1   When  were  they  first  possessed  by  Austzial 

How  1    9.  When  did  Holland  first  become  independent  1  From  what  cause, 

and  in  whose  reign  f 

10,  II.  How  were  the  ttiited  Provinces  severalir  governed?     Who  was  their 

Stadtholder,  and  when  was  that  post  first  made  hereditary  ? 
13—16.  What  great  events  happened  to  this  country  in  the  year  I7Q6  ?    In  18B6? 
In  1813  ?    lit  1815  ?    IS.  what  became  of  the  Stadtholder  when  this  country 
was  ovenrua  by  the  French  in  1785,  and  of  his  son,  ihe  Prince  of  Orange  ? 
17— IQ.  What  is  the  climate  of  Holland?    Its  chief  products?    Its  popolatioa? 
The  face  of  the  country,  and  how  preserved  ?    21—97.  What  aie  the  duef 
cities  of  Holland  ?   Describe  Amsterdam.  Leyden.  Utrecht.    For  what  an 
they  soted  T   38, 39.  Describe  Haerlem.  and  for  what  noted.  90.  The  Hague. 
31--%.  Describe  the  rivers  and  streets  of  HoUaad  ?    What  were  the  ]>ntch  fat- 
merly,  and  What  was  their  country  justly  called  ?  What  is  their  character  ? 
Their  religion  ?    Their  government  ?  ,    ,  ' 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 
Bound  Holland.    Latitude  and  longitude  ?    What  are  the  courses  of  the  piin- 
cipal  rivers  ?    What  ocean  washes  HoUand  ?    Where  is  Amsterdam  ?    Rot- 
terdam  ?    Tlie  Hague  ? 


BELGIUM. 

1.  fiEiAiuM,  or  FiJkHDSRS,  Ues  to  the  south  of  Holland,  and  is  about 
160  miles  in  length,  and  140  in  breadth.  It  is,  for  the  most  part,  a 
level  country,  like  Holland,  but  very  beautiful  and  fertile. 

2.  Belgium  has  been  more  usually  known  by  the  name  of  the  Catk. 
olic  Netherlands ;  sometimes  it  has  been  denominated  Auvtrian  and 
JPreuch  Netherlands^  at  others  Flanders. 

3.  It  was  called  the  Catholic  Netherlands,  from  its  having  belonged 
to  the  crown  of  Spam ;  the  Austrian  and  French  Netherlands,  from 
having  been  subject  to  Austria  and  France.  At  -one  time  it  was  divided 
between  the  Austrians,  French,  and  Du^h,  when  it  was  more  usually 
known  by  the  name  of  Flanders. 

4.  Belgium  is  divided  into  nine  proviifces,  viz.  South  Brabantt  Lhn* 
burg,  Antwerp,  East  Flanders,  West  Flanders,  Hainhatdt,  Liege, 
Namur,  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg. 

0&«.— The  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  was  guarantied  to  Belgium 
by  the  European  Powers,  soon  after  the  Revolution  of  1830.  But  as 
the  King  of  Holland  was  unwilling  to  resign  so  valuable  a  part  of  his 
dominions,  it  will  continue,  perhaps  for  a  long  time,  to  be  a  subject  of 
contention  between  the  governments  of  the  two  countries. 

5*  These  Provinces  were,  for  a  long  period,  the  great  field  of  con. 
tention  between  Austria,  France,  and  Holland.  No  part  of  Europe 
has  been  the  theatre  of  so  many  bloody  battles  and  sieges  as  Belgium, 
and  the  whole  art  of  war  has  been  eidiausted  in  its  attack  and  de- 
fence. 

6.  Obs. — ^When  this  country  was  divided  between  the  Dutch,  French, 
ond  Austrians,  the  Dutch  had  part  of  Brabant,  Limburg,  and  Flanders ; 
the  French  had  Artois,  part  of  Hainhault,  Flanders,  and  LuKemburg, 
and  Austria  held  the  remainder. 

7.  The  ancient  forest  of  Ardennes,  which  formerly  extended  from 
the  Moselle  to  the  sea,  overspreading  great  part  of  the  Netherlands, 
has  left  considerable  remains,  especially  in  Hainhault  and  Luxem. 
burg. 

8.  The  Climate  of  Belgium  resembles  that  of  the  south  of  England, 
with  which  it  is  parallel,  and  in  no  part  of  Europe  is  husbandry  better 
understood,  or  crops  of  grain  produced  in  greater  abundance. 

9.  Fruits  of  various  kinds  are  In-ought  to  perfection,  and  hops  are 
produced  in  great  plenty.  The  domestic  quadrupeds  are  of  large 
breeds  and  well  fed :  an  air  of  plenty  prevails  throughout  the  country. 

10.  The  Flemings,  by  which  name  the  inhabitants  in  general  are 
distinguished,  are  of  Belglc  origin,  and  greatly  resen^le  the  Dutch, 
but  from  possessing  a  more  feitUe  country  than  the  Hollanders,  and 
being  less  connected  with  die  sea,  they  are  more  addicted  to  agricul. 
ture  and  manufactures,  and  less  to  maritime  adventure. 

11.  The  Flemings  have  had  the  honour  of  forming  a  School  of  Paint- 
ingt  which,  next  to  those  of  Italy,  has  obtained  the  highest  degree  of 
reputation  in  Europe;  as  proofs,  witness  the  works  of  Bubens  and 
Vandyke. 

12.  The  chief  cities  of  Belgium  are,  Brussels,  the  capital  of  the 
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United  Kingdom;  Antwerp,  with  a  strong  fortificaticm,  on  the  river 
Scheld ;  Ghent,  iMxemburg,  Namur,  Mm»,  Brugee,  Oetend,  and  Liegt. 

13.  Brussels  is  greatly  celebrated  for  its  laoe  and  carpets,  and  is 
rich  and  populous.  It  was  here,  in  1555,  that  Ckarlee  V  resigned  his 
dominions  to  his  son  Philip :  the  chair  in  which  he  sat  is  stifi  pre- 
served.   Population,  77,000. 

14.  Obe, — ^Near  Brussels  is  Waterloo^  famous  for  the  total  overthrow 
of  Napoleon,  June  18,  1815,  by  the  allied  armies,  und6r  the  command 
of  the  Jhtke  of  Wellington  and  Manhal  Blncher. 

15.  AMTWsmp,  during  the  age  of  Flemish  commerce,  was  one  of  the 
richest  and  greatest  trading  cities  in  the  world ;  but  in  its  struggles  for 
liberty  against  the  Spaniards,  in  1576,  it  was  taken  by  the  soldiers 
under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Aha,  who,  plundering  it  for  three 
successive  days,  brought  on  a  rapid  declension,  which  was  confirmed 
by  the  rise  of  Amsterdam,  and  the  blocking  up  the  Scheld  by  the 
Dutch.  It  was  from  the 'Exchange  of  this  city  that  Sir  Tliomas 
Gresham  took  the  model  of  that  of  London.    Population,  66,000. 

16.  Ghsmt,  the  ancient  capital  of  Flsnders,  is  a  city  of  great  extent, 
but  not  of  proportional  population.  It  is  about  seven' miles  in  compass 
within  the  walls.  It  abounds  in  churches  and  monasteries.  Thb  is  t 
most  romantic  city,  it  being  divided  by  rivers  and  canals  into  26  islands, 
which  are  again  united  by  about  900  bridges.  Charles  V,  Emperor  of 
Germany,  and  first  of  Spain,  was  bom  here  in  1500 ;  and  John  of  Gaunt, 
or  Ghent,  Duke  of  Lsncaster,  father  of  Henry  IV  of  England,  in  1340. 
The  late  peace  between  England  and  America  was  signed  here,  in 
December,  1814.    Population,  61,000. 

17.  BsvaES,  once  the  greatest  staple  in  Europe  for  the  woollen 
manufacture,  is  sunk  into  insignificsnee.  Liege  is  a  large  city,  chiefly 
noted  for  its  great  number  of  churches,  as  also  is  Luxemburg. 

18.  The  population  of  Belgium,  in  1838,  exceeded  4,000,000 :  the 
total  population  of  the  kingdom  being  5,973,000.  The  ReligiAn  is 
Roman  Catholic,  but  all  others  are  tolerated.  The  Gwemment  is  the 
same  as  that  of  Holland. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

I.  How  is  Belgium  situated  ?  What  its  length  f  Breadth?    S.  By  what  name  has 

it  been  more  asaally  known  ?    What  have  been  its  other  names  ? 
3.  Why  was  it  called  Catholic  Netherlands  ?    Why  Austrian  ?    Why  French  * 

Wl»r  Dutch,  and  why  Flanders  ?    i.  How  is  Belgium  divided  ? 
06*.—What  is  said  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  ? 
&  With  whom  have  these  provinces  been  a  great  field  of  contention,  and  what 

the  consequence  ? 

6.  In  what  manner  was  this  country  divided  between  the  French,  Dutch,  anl 

Austrians  ? 

7.  Describe  the  Forest  of  Ardennes. 

8.  9.  Describe  its  climate,  soil,  and  products.     10.  By  what  name  are  the  in- 

habitants of  this  country  usaally  distinguished  ? 

11— 17.  What  have  the  Flemings  had  the  honour  of  forming  ?  What  proofs  have 
you  ?  What  are  the  chief  cities  of  Belgium,  and  for  what  are  they  cele* 
brated  ?    14.  What  celebrated  place  is  near  Brussels  ?    For  what  noted ! 

18.  What  18  the  population  of  Belgium  ?    Its  religion?    Its  government  ? 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 

How  is  Belgium  bounded?    Wliere  is  Antwerp  situated?    Brussels?    Liege? 
Ghent?    Waterloo? 


mSTORY  OF  HOLLAND  AND  BELGIUM, 

(OR,  THE  NETHERLANPS.) 

1.  The  seventeen  provinces  of  Hoiaand  were  anciently  called  Gallia 
Belsica,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  conquered  by  the  Somant,  in 
whose  possession  it  continued  till  the  northern  nations  broke  into  Italyt 
and  put  an  end  to  the  Western  Empire. 

2.  After  being  deserted  by  the  Romans,  these  provinces  were  pos. 
sessed  by  the  .(^tha,  and  other  northern  people,  and  the  country  was 
divided  into  small  governments,  independent  of  one  another. 

3.  Early  in  the  fifth  century,  St  was  overrun  by  the  Vandah;  in 
445,  it  was  subdued  by  the  Franks,  under  Claudio  ;  and  in  451,  Attila, 
King  of  the  Huns,  ravaged  it  with  an  aimy  of  600,000  barbarians,  and 
burnt  most  of  the  towns. 

4.  It  was  afterwards  divided  into  a  great  i\umber  of  States,  governed 
by  Dukes  and  Counts,  such  as  Brabant,  Luxemburg,  Glanders,  Hol- 
land, Sainhault,  &c.  It  was  thus  governed  for  many  years ;  but  partly 
by  marriage,  and  partly  by  conquest,  the  whole  of  Belgium  became 
annexed  to  the  dominions  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  in  1433. 

5.  About  the  year  1543,  Charles  V,  Emperor  of  Germany  and  King 
of  Spain,  and  heir  to  the  House  of  Burgundy,  united  the  seventeen 
provinces  into  one  body,  and  constituted  them  dne  of  the  Ten  Circles 
of  the  flmpire,  under  the  title  of  the  Circle  of  Burgundy ;  but,  in  1579, 
in  the  reign  of  Philip  II,  the  son  and  successor  of  Charles,  seven  of 
them  entered  into  ,a  treaty  for  their  mutual  defence,  at  Utrecht,  and 
became  independent.  Ten  provinces  remained  under  the  Snamards, 
who  being  Catholice,  they  wero  called  \h»  JSpanish,  or  Catholic  Netk. 
erlands^ 

6.  U^n  the  death  of  Charles  II,  King  of  Spain,  in  1700,  they  re. 
-turned  to  the  German  branch  of  the  House  of  Austria ;  but  some  con. 

siderable  parts  were  obtained  by  conquest  or  cession,  by  the  French 
and  Dutch ;  hence  we  have  the  names  of  Austrian  Flanders,  French 
Flanders,  and  Dutch  Flanders;  the  inhabitants  are  called  Flemings, 

7.  By  the  Treaty  of  Congress,  in  1815,  the  Austrian  Netherlands, 
(so  called  from  their  having  been  latterly  in  the  possession  of  Austria,) 
were  annexed  to  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  and  together  formed  the 
Kingdom  of  Holland, 

8.  But  the  two  nations  differed  widely  in  character,  manners,  reli. 
gion,  and  language ;  and  it  could  not  be  expected  that  a  union,  effected 
by  the  mtervention  of  foreign  powers,  virithout  the  consent  of  both 
parties,  would  be  either  permanent  or  tranquiL  Accordingly,  in  August 
1830,  the  Belgians  broke  out  into  open  insurrection,  and,  on  the  4th 
of  October,  made  a  declaration  of  their  independence,  which  was 
shortly  after  recognised  by  the  governments  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia.  In  June,  1831,  the  Belgian  Congress 
made  choice  of  Leopoldj  of  Saxe.Coburg,  as  their  King. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 
1.  >¥hat  was  the  ancient  name  of  the  seventeen  provinces  of  the  NetherhMwis  1 
B^  whom  were  they  conquered,  and  how  long  were  they  in  the  possession 
of  the  Romans? 
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2.  ^  whom  wms  thw  comtry  poiieiiad  on  tte  ntkement  of  the  Romaiis,  vd 
how  divided  T  t.  What  graet  events  occoned  here  in  the  early  put  of  the 
«lth century!  ln4«ftT  In 451 T  Inl4»T 

4.  How  was  this  country  divided  after  the  time  of  its  beingravag ed  by  the  Hmn? 

5.  What  gretf  events  occnrred  here  in  the  years  1943, 1579,  and  1700  ? 

C.  Whence  have  we  the  names  of  Flench  Flanden,  Dutch  Flanders,  Anstrim 

FUnders,  and  Flemings  1    7.  What  occnned  to  this  country  in  1815 1 
fi.  What  is  said  of  the  two  nations  ?    What  took  place  in  1830  ?    In  1831? 


THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

1.  The  BsinsH  Ekpibb  is  the  most  powerftd  on  the  earth.  Its 
dominions  in  Europe  consist  of  the  two  large  Islands  of  Great  Britain 
and  hrelandt  with  others  of  inferior  note ;  the  town  and  fortress  of 
GWrmitar^  in  the  sooth  of  Spain ;  and  JtfUto,  with  Gozo^  in  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea. 

S.  Gksat  BmiTAiir  has  colonial  possessions  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  In  Asia,  she  holds  t;he  greatest  part  of  Hindottan,  the  island 
of  CeyZon,  Malacca,  with  Penang,  Singapore,  and  other  isles,  hi 
AusTftALASLi,  Au$iraUa,  the  largest  island  in  the  world,  Taismania,  or 
Van  Diemen**  Land,  and  their  dependences.  In  Africa,  the  colony 
of  Oood  Hope,  the  isles  of  Si.  HeUna  and  Asceneion,  several  forts  on 
the  Chaet  of  Cfuinea,  Sierra  Leone,  on  the  west,  and  Mauritiua,  Bode- 
rigtte,  and  the  SeyeheUee,  on  tl|e  east.  In  North  America,  Great 
Britain  holds  Labrador,  widi  New  North  Walee,  on  Hudson's  Buy ; 
Cabotim,  which  comprehends  the  Canadao,  Newfoundland,  Nona  Sco- 
tia, Breton  Island,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  New  Brunswick;  also, 
Jamaica  and  other  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  to  be  enumerated  here, 
after.  On  the  continent  of  SoxrrH  America,  Z^fnerora,  Eosequibo,  aod 
Berbice. 

3.  Great  Britaik  comprehends  the  Kingdoms  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, and  the  Principality  of  Wales,  It  lies  on  the  western  side  of 
Europe,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  flNGLAND  and  Wales  constitute  the 
southern  part  of  the  Island,  and  Scotland  the  northern  part;  hence, 
England  is  sometimes  denominated  South  Britain,  and  Scotland,  NorA 
Britain.  The  inhabitants  of  North  Britain  are  called  Stots;  of  Wales, 
Welsh;  of  England,  English. 

4.  England  is  divided  in  forty  Counties,  of  which,  the  following 
have  their  chief  towns  of  the  same  name,  with  the  exception  of  the 
word  iSAtre,  viz : 

5.  Yorkshire,  Herefordshire,  MoDmouth«Atre,  NottinghamsAcre, 
Derby»Aw-«,  Stafford*Atrc,  Leicester«Atr0,  NorthamptonsAtre,  Warwick- 
shire,  Worceatershire,  GloucestersAsrtf^  Qxford«Atre,  BuckinghanuA^«, 
Lincoln«Atre,  HuntingdonsAtre,  Cambridge* Atre,  Hertford«Atre,  and  B^ 
fordtfAtre. 

6.  The  remainder,  with  their  chief  towns,  are  as  follows  : — 

London. 
Guildford. 
Canterbury. 
Chichester. 
Beading. 


Durham      . 

Durham. 

Middlesex 

Lancashire . 

'Lancaster. 

Surrey     - 

Cheshire     . 

Chester. 

Kent 

Northumberland  • 

Newcastle. 

Sussex     . 

Cumberland 

CarlMse. 

Berkshire 

ENGLAND. 
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GhropAire 
AaUandflhire 
l>forfolk      . 
Snfrolk 
Sssex 


Appleby. 

i^ewBbury, 

Oakhanu 

Norwich, 

Ipswich. 

Chelmsford. 


Wiltflhire 

Hampshire 

Dorsetshire 

Somersetshire . 

Devonshire 

Cornwall 


Skiishiry. 

Winehester* 

Dorchester. 

Bath  4-  Wells. 

Exeter. 

Launceston. 


7.  Obs. — England  has  been  differently  divided  at  different  periods. 
~When  Uie  Romans  first  landed  in  Britain,  it  was  inhabited  by  seven. 
-teeii  different  tribes  or  nations.  After  the  Romans  became  masters 
of  England,  they  divided  it  into  five  great  Provinces. 

'  8.  When  the  Saxons  had  established  themselves  in  this  country, 
they  divided  it  into  seven  unequal  parts,  called  Kingdoms,  generally 
styled  the  Saxon  Heptarchy;  each  king  or  leader  appropriating  to  hinu 
self  the  parts  he  had  subdued.  » 

9.  It  was  divided  into  Shires  by  Alfred  the  Great,  but  since  the 
I^orman  Conquest,  this  division  into  Shires  has  been  denominated 
Counties^  from  having  been  governed  by  an  Ealderman,  a  dignity  cor- 
responding  with  the  Latin  word  comes,  or,  in  English,  Count,  and 
vfhich  is  the  same  as  the  Danish  thle  Earl. 

10.  Alfred  also  divided  the  Shires  or  Counties  into  Hundreds  or 
Districts,  each  containing  a  hundred  Jiouses,  and  the  Hundreds  he 
divided  into  Tithings,  or  Tenths,  each  containing  ten  houses;  and 
smaller  collections  of  houses  than  ten,  he  denominated  Hamlets. 

11.  Since  the  Norman  Conquest,  Ekigland  has  been  divided  into  six 
Circuits,  each  Circuit  containing  a  certain  number  of  Counties.  Two 
judges  are  appointed  for  each  Circuit,  which  they  visit  twice  in  each 
year,  in  order  to  administer  justice  to  the  inhabitants  of  each  respec- 
tive county,  without  the  trouble  and  expense  that  must  attend  their 
coming  to  the  ci^ital. 

12.  These  Circuits  are  the  following : — The  Home  Circuit  comprises 
the  Counties  of  Hertford,  Essex,  Kent,  Sussex,  and  .Surrey.  The 
NoBPOLE  Circuit,  Bucks,  Bedford,  Huntingdon,  Cambridge,  the  Isle 
of  Ely,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk. 

13.  The  Oxford  Circuit,  BerJcs,  Oxon,  Worcester,  Stafford,  Salop, 
Hereford,  Monmouth,  and  Gloucester.  The  Midland  Circuit,  North- 
ampton, Rutland,  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  Derby,  Leicester,  and  War^ 
wick. 

14.  The  Western  Circuit,  Hants,  Wilts,  Dorset,  Devon,  Cornwall, 
and  Somerset.  The  Northern  Circuit^  York,  Durham,  Northumber- 
land, Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Lancaster. 

15.  Obs. — Middlesex  and  Cheshire  are  not  included  in  the  above 
Circuits  ;  the  former  being  the  seat  of  the  Supreme  Courts  of  Justice, 
and  the  latter  a  County  Palatine. 

16.  Besides  the  53  Counties,  into  which  £2ngland  and  Wales  are  now 
divided,  there  are  Counties  corporate,  consisting  of  certain  Districts^ 
to  which  the  liberties  and  jurisdictions  pecnliar  to  a  County  are  granted 
by  a  charter  from  the  king.  Thus,  the  City  of  London  is  a  County 
distinct  from  Middlesex;  the  Cities  of  York,  Chester,  Bristol,  Norwich, 
Worcester,  and  the  towns  of  Southamj^ton,  Poole,  Kingston-upon-HuU, 
and  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  are  Counties  of  themselves,  distmct  from 
thoBC  in  which  they  lie. 

17.  EkxLSSiASTicAL  DinsioNS. — As  there   were  no  Elcclesiastical 


DiTiMom  ia  Rnglind  before  the  estabUehmeot  of  Chriatiaiiitf,  wlndi 
happened  about  the  middle  of  the  third  centary,  it  is  mmeceseary  to 
aay  any  thing  here  with  regatd  to  the  aoperetitioQa  of  liie  Aneimt 
Britonst  the  Bonum^  and  the  Saxons, 

18.  The  Ecclesiastical  Divisions  of  England  and  Wales  aie  into 
iVomnees,  2>iocesse«,  and  Pmrithet,  A  Province  is  the  jurisdiction  of 
an  ArehbUkop ;  a  Diocess,  that  of  a  Bishop;  and  a  Parish,  tbe  ^strict 
committed  to  the  care  of  a  Friest. 

19.  The  Face  of  the  Country  m  Great  Britain  presents  all  the  variety 
that  any  extensive  tract  of  land  can  afford ;  but  the  scale  upon  whicb 
nature  has  wrought  is  comparatively  minute,  and  the  features  are  all 
blended  and  softened  by  intermixture. 

30.  This  is  especially  true  of  South  Britain,  of  which  the  inequalities 
of  surface  rarely  rise  to  the  height  of  mountains,  and  the  bare  and 
rugged  tracts  are  of  little  extent. 

91.  Perhaps  there  is  no  country  in  the  known  world  that  exhibits  a 
greater  variety  of  beautiful  and  enchanting  scenes  than  EIngland :  hilla 
rising  with  gentle  slopes,  covered  with  a  smooth  turf  of  the  finest 
grass,  level  plains,  meadows,  corn-fields,  woods,  and  waters,  flocks  of 
sheep,  and  herds  of  cattle,  intermingled  in  the  most  agreeable  manner, 
form  landscapes  equal  to  tl^e  most  luxuriant  creations  of  imaginstioii. 

32.  The  noble  seats  rise  like  enchanted  castles  on  every  hand; 
while  flourishing  cities,  thriving  towns,  and  populous  rillages,  impart 
an  air  of  grandeur  to  the  whole. 

23.  Even  the  rude  and  uncultivated  parts  are  clothed  vrith  a  perpetual 
verdure,  and  smile  in  all  the  beauties  of  nature ;  they  want  only  the 
careful  hand  of  cultivation  to  render  them  equal  to  the  other,  which  is 
now  proceeding  with  such  a  rapid  progress  as  declares  at  once  the 
care,  attention,  and  opulence  of  the  inhabitants. 

24.  England  has  but  few  MouiiTAins  of  any  note,  and  these  are 
chiefly  in  the  north.  The  principal  are,  the  Woldo  and  Black  Moun- 
tainSf  in  Yorkshire ;  the  Endle  and^  Wulf  Craggy  in  Lancashire ;  the 
Peak,  in  Derbyshire ;  the  Cheviot  Hills,  and  Sacv  Fell,  on  the  borders 
of  Scotland ;  the  Mahem  HiUs,  in  Worcestershire ;  the  Wrekin,  in 
Shropshire  ;  and  the  Mendip  Hills,  in  Somersetshire. 

25.  BniTAnr,  in  very  early  times,  was  overspread  with  woods,  like 
the  continent  of  Amerida.  The  bear,  the  wolf,  and  the  wild  boar,  now 
totally  extirpated,  roamed  at  large  in  the  forests;  large  herds  of  stags 
ranged  through  the  woods ;  roebucks  bounded  over  the  hills,  and  wild 
bulls  ranged  in  the  marshy  pastures. 

26.  By  degrees,  the  woods  were  destroyed,  the  marshes  drained* 
the  wild  animals,  invaded  in  their  retreats,  gradually  disappeared,  and 
their  places  were  supplied  by  the  domestic  kinds. 

37.  England  now  possesses  no  other  wild  quadrupeds  than  some  of 
tbe  smaller  kinds,  such  as  the  fox,  the  wildcat,  the  badger,  the  marten, 
and  others  of  the  weasel  kind ;  the  otter,  the  hedgehog,  the  hare,  and 
the  rabbit ;  the  squirrel,  dormouse,  mole,  and  several  species  of  the 
rat  and  mouse. 

28.  In  the  time  of  William  ths  Conqueror,  there  were  in  England 
69  forests,  the  chief  of  which  the  Norman  kings  set  apart  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hunting.  At  one  period,  two.thirds  of  the  Kingdom  consisted 
of  woods  and  forests. 
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S9.  So- partial  were  the  Norman  kings  to  hunting,  that  William  the 
Conqueror  caused  the  New  Forest  in  Hampshire^o  be  greatly  extended, 
to  at  least  40  miles  in  circuit,  for  which  purpose  he  drove  the  inhaln- 
tants  from  their  houses  and  estates,  and  made  the  whole  a  habitation 
for  wild  beasts. 

30.  It  is  remarkable,  diat  in  this  forest,  a  laisting  monument  of  his' 
oppression  and  cruelty,  two  of  his  sons,  Richard  and  William  Rufu*, 
and  his  grandson  Henrys  perished. 

31.  Richard  was  killed  by  a  pestilential  blast.  Rufiis  by  an  arrow, 
shot  by  William  Tyrrel  at  a  stag;  and  Henry,  while  pursuing  his 
gwaie,  was  caught  by  the  hair  of  his  head  in  the  boughs  of  a  tree,  and 
suspended  there  till  he  died. 

22,  But  most  of  these  vast  tracts  of  land  have,  by  degrees,  been 
broken  up  and  cultivated  ;  so  that  the  chief  now  remaining  are,  Wind- 
sor  Forestt  the  New  Foresty  the  Forest  of  Dean,  and  Shenoaod  Forest. 

33.  Vast  quantities  of  various  kinds  of  excellent  timber,  particularly 
oak,  beech,  elm,  and  ash,  were  formerly  produced  in  these  tracts;  but 
the  greater  part  is  now  destroyed,  except  in  the  New  Forest,  where 
there  are  still  considerable  woods  remaining. 

34.  England  is  watered  by  many  exbellent  rivers,  which  not  only 
fertilize  the  soil,  and  beautify  the  landscape,  but  add  greatly  to  the 
improvement  and  prosperity  of  commerce. 

35.  The  principal  Rivers  in  England  are,  the  Thames,  excelled  by 
many  in  size,  but  equalled  by  none  in  the  world  in  the  wealth  that  it 
bears  on  its  bosom ;  the  Severn,  the  Medway,  the  Trent,  the  Ouse,  the 
Jf  umber,  the  Tyne,  the  Tees,  the  Lower  Avon,  the  Derwent,  -the  EibbU, 
the  Mersey,  and  the  Dee, 

36.  The  Thames  rises  on  the  confines  of  Gloucestershire,  about 
three  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Cirencester,  and  passes  by  Oxford, 
Abingdon,  Wallingford,  Reading,  Henley,  Marlow,  Maidenhead,  and 
Windsor,  thence  to  Kingston,  Richmond,  and  Tjondon.  After  passing 
by  the  Capital,  it  divides  Kent  from  Essex,  and  widening  as  it  approaches 
the  ocean,  falls  into  the  sea  at  the  Nore. 

37.  Formerly,  there  were  but  few  Bridoes  over  the  Thames,  and 
even  those  were  constructed  on  very  bad  principles ;  but  both  these 
defects  are  now  folly  supplied.  The  bridges  over  the  Thames  at 
London  are,  Jjmdon  Bridge,  Southwark,  Blackfriars,  Waterloo,  West, 
minster,  and  Vauxhall,  Besides  these,  there  are  many  others  over 
this  noble  stream  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London ;  particularly  those 
of  Battersea,  Hammersmith,  Falham,  Kew,  Kingston,  Hampton  Cotart, 
Walton,  &c. 

38.  Obs, — Though  the  Thames  is  not  comparable  in  length  of  course 
to  the  great  Continental  Rivers,  yet  it  merits  the  praises  that  have  been 
bestowed  on  it  for  its  foil,  deep,  and  gentle  stream,  which  renders  it 
navigable  fdr  large  ships  to  the  metropolis,  a  distance  of  50  miles  froip 
the  sea,  and  for  barges  nearly  to  its  source. 

39.  The  Severn,  esteemed  the  second  river  in  England,  takes  its  rise 
on  the  east  side  of  the  mountain,  called  Plinlimmon,  in  Montgomery, 
shire,  in  Wales.  After  a  variety  of  windings,  it  passes  by  Welch 
Fool,  (where  it  becomes  navigable,)  Shrewsbury,  Colebrook  Dale, 
Bridgenorth,  Bei^dley,  Stourport,  Worcester,  and  Tewkesbury,  where 
it  receives  the  Upper  Avon,  thence  proceeds  to  Gkmoetter,  and  shortly 
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aAar  unHes  with  the  meandering  TTye,  and  £^1^  into  the  Bristol  Chaa. 
nel,  below  Bristol.    Its  course  is  about  150  miles. 

40.  By  means  of  Canals,  the  Severn  unites  with  the  TrerO,  the 
Humber,  the  itfersey,  and  the  Thames.  The  principal  tributary  to  the 
SeTcm  is  the  Wye,  rising  in  Wales.  This  river  is  greatly  celebrated 
for  the  picturesque  beauties  of  its  banks.  The  Lower  Avon  falls  into 
the  8eveni,  below  Bristol. 

41.  The  Trentt  the  third  river  in  England  for  length  of  course, 
rises  near  Leek,  in  Staffordshire,  aiM  after  a  circuitous  track  through 
the  central  part  of  Elngland,  reaches  the  arm  of  the  sea,  called  the 
Humber. 

43.  It  passes  by  dtoke,  Stone,  and  Burton,  (where  it  becomes  navi. 
gable,)  Nottingham,  Newark,  and  Gainsborough.  It  unites  a  great 
number  of  midland  streams,  the  chief  of  which  are,  the  Sow,  from 
Staffoid  ;  the  Dovet  below  Burton ;  the  Derwent,  from  Derby  ;  and  the 
Soar,  from  Leicester.  The  Trent  has  a  communication  with  the  Mer- 
sey, the  Severn,  and  the  Thames,  by  numerous  canals. 

43.  The  name  of  Ouse  belongs  to  several  rivers ;  the  chief  rises 
near  Brackley,  in  Northamptonshire,  and  flowing  across  several  coun. 
ties  towards  the  east,  falls  into  the  estuary  called  the  IVask^  between 
Norfolk  and  Lincolnshire.  The  level  tracts  through  which  it  takes 
its  course,  render  its  current  remarkably  slow.  This  is  called  the 
Great  Ouie,  and  passes  by  Buckingham,  NewporuPagnell,  Bedford. 
Huntingdon,  St.  Ives,  and  Ely. 

44.  Another  Ouoe,  uniting  several  rivers  in  Yorkshire,  and  navigable 
to  the  capital  of  that  county,  is  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  Humber. 
'tTic  principal  streams  which  fall  into  this  Ouse  are,  the  Wharfs  below 
Tadcaster ;  the  Dertoent,  below  Selby ;  the  Aire,  after  its  junction  with 
the  Colder;  and  the  Don,  near  Howden. 

45.  •  The  next  in  rank  is  the  Mersey,  which  forms  the  port  of  I^ver- 
pool.  This  river  takes  its  rise  in  Derbyshire,  flows  by  Stockport, 
Warrington,  and  Runcorn,  and  falls  into  the  Irish  Sea  at  Liverpool. 
By  the  inland  navigation,  it  has  communication  with  the  Dee,  Bibble, 
Quae,  Trent,  Vertoent,  Severn,  Hutnber,  Tkamee,  and  Avon,  which 
navigation,  including  its  windings,  exceed  600  miles. 

46.  The  Medway  rises  near  Tonbridge,  in  Kent^  passes  by  Maid- 
stone, joins  the  Thames  at  Sheerness,  and  is  navigable  for  the  largest 
ahips  as  far  up  as  Chatham. 

47.  The  Humber  is  formed  by  the  Trent,  Ouse,  Derwent,  and  other 
streams.  It  divides  Yorkshire  from  Lincolnshire,  and  falls  into  tho 
German  Ocean,  near  Holderness,  below  Hull.  The  small  river  Hull 
falls  into  the  Humber,  at  Kingston.upon.Hull ;.  hence,  Kingston  is 
generally  called  Hull, 

48.  The  Tyne,  a  river  of  Northumberland,  flows  by  Newcastle,  and 
falls  into  the  German  Ocean  at  Tynemouth.  The  Dee  is  a. river  of 
Wales ;  it  passes  by  Chester,  and  fallSSnto  the  Irish  Sea.  This  river 
-was  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  Ancient  Britons,  and  has  been  the 
theme  of  many  a  poet  in  modem  times. 

49.  The  Avona  are  three  in  number.  The  first  rises  in  Leicester- 
shire,  and  passes  by  Lutterworth,  W^arwick,  Evesham,  and  Stratford, 
and  enters  the  Severn  at  Tewkesbury.  The  other  Awnu  are  in  Wilt- 
shire ;  one  passing  by  Salisbury,  falls  into'the  English  Channel,  below 
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Christchiirch ;  the  other  flows  by  Malmsbury,  Chippenham,  Bath,  and 
Bristol,  and  falls  into  the  Severn. 

50.  The  Tees  divides  Durham  from  Yorkshire,  and  falls  into  the 
'ben:  toIow  Stockton. 

51.  Th«  Tweed  divides  Northumberland  ffom  Scotland,  and  fallfa 
into  the  sea  below  Berwick. 

52.  The  principal  Lakes  in  England  are  chiefly  in  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland*  The  chief  are,  Wmander^mere  and  Ulswater;  the 
former  is  about  ten  miles  in  length,  and  two  in  breadth. 

53.  The  principal  hot-baths  in  England  are  those  of  Baih  and  BrU- 
tolj  in  Somersetshire,  and  Buxton  and  Welle,  in  Derbyshire. 

54.  The  best  mineral  waters  are  those  of  Tunbridge,  Epeem,  Ckelten- 
hanij  Harrowgate,  and  Scarborough, 

55.  The  principal  places  of  resort  for  persons  of  distinction  arej 
Batkj  Ckelte$ihum,  Brighton,  Tunbridge-Welle,  Harrowgaie,e^d  Sear- 
borough, 

56.  Great  Britain,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  was  called  Britannia, 
The  Romans  first  invaded  it  55  years  before  the  Christian  Era,  from 
which  time,  till  the  year  446,  it  remained  under  their  subjection. 

57.  After  the  Romans,  this  country  was  subdued  by  the  Danes  and 
Saxons^  who  ruled  alternately,  till  the  invaMon  of  WtUiam  the  Con- 
queroTf  in  1066. 

58.  In  1172  Ireland  was  conquered,  and  in  1384  Wales.  In  1603 
the  Crowns  of  fUigland  and  Scotland  were  united  under  James  L  Ili 
1700  their  Parliaments  were  united;  and,  in  1800,  were  also  the  Eng- 
lish and  Irish  Parliaments,  so  that  there  is  now  only  one  rarliwrntl!! 
for  the  three  Kingdoms. 

59.  The  form  of  Government  is  Monarchical,  the  sucdession  heredi- 
tary, llie  Legislative  Power  is  vested  in  the  King,  Lords,  and  Com. 
mone,  and,  to  make  a  law,  the  assent  of  all  these  powers  is  requisite. 

60.  The  Beligion  of  England  is  Lutheran  Protestant,  or  Episcopa- 
lian,  mder  two  Archbishops,  and  24  Bishops;  but  all  oUier  Protestant 
sects  are  tolerated. 

61.  The  King  is  the  fountain  of  justice,  and  the  supreme  head  of 
the  church;  he  has  the  power  of  sending  and  receiving  Ambassadors, 
of  making  war  and  peace,  of  raising  and  regulating  fleets  and  armies, 
of  coining  money  and  making  it  current,  of  pardoning  crimes,  ^c. 

62.  The  House  of  Lords  consists  of  the  Peers  of  the  Realm,  viz : 
the  Archbishops,  the  Bishops,  Dukes,  Marquises,  Earls,  Viscounts, 
and  Barons.  The  hall  in  which  they  assemble  is  ornamented  with  the 
celebrated  tapestry,  representing  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 
At  one  end  stands  the  Throne.  The  chief  entrance  is  from  Old  Palace 
Yard. 

63.  The  House  of  Commons  consists  of  men  of  property,  who  are 
chosen  by  the  different  Counties,  Cities,  and  Boroughs,  in  England, 
Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  to  represent  them  in  Parliament,  and 
are  in  number  658,  in  the  following  ratio: — for  England, 501;  for  /re. 
land^  100;  for  Scotland,  45:  and  for  Wales,  12. 

64.  Ob^. — The  word  Parliament  is  derived  from  the  French,  origin- 
ally  signilying  a  place  appointed  for  persons  to-meet  and  confer  together. 
It  was  iBrst  applied  to  general  assemblies  of  the  States  in  France,  under 
Xmos  Vllt  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.    The  acceptation 
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ImIi  if.  tlM  Ammmkly  of  tke  SSng,  Lmrdt,  and  Cammmtm,  §atA$- 
of  matten  toachiDg  the  Conuimmwealtk,  and  the  makiag  and 
eonrecting  of  lawa. 

C5.  At  tke  head  of  theee  hooaee  ia  the  Ktne,  who  acta  in  a  double 
capacity,  tiz  :  ae  head  Of  the  LegiaUdTe  Bo^,  aad  aa  chief  of  the 
SzecutiTe  Department. 

€6.  Aa  head  of  the  legialatiye  bodj,  the  King  haa  the  power  of 
emUing,  vrar^gwmg^  and  dsaaolvti^  Parliament,  which  can  only  be 
convened  by  the  ^ng'e  Writ,  iaeuing  oat  of  Chancery,  and  by  a  vote 
of  the  Privy  CoanciL 

67.  Obt. — The  Privy  Ooumeil  is  a  very  august  and  honourable 
aaaemhLy.  The  members  are  chosen  by  the  King,  and  sworn  to  advise 
him  according  to  the  best  of  their  judgment,  and  to  keep  his  couns^ 
secret. 

68.  Besides  the  Privy  Council,  there  is  another  called  the  CM- 
met  OntneU,  consisting  of  ministers  and  noblemen,  selected  by  the 
King ;  in  this  Council  all  the  great  affairs  of  Government  are  deter, 
mined. 

69.  One  of  the  members  of  the  Calnnet  Council  is  generally  con- 
sidered  the  jPSrsf,  or  Prime  JUtnit ter,  on  whom  falls  the  responsibility 
for  all  the  transactions  of  Government,  which  renders  it  a  post  of  great 
danger  and  difficulty. 

70.  When  the  King  opens  the  Parliament,  he  does  so  by  a  speech^ 
decUiring  his -motives  for  calluig  them  together ;  he  also  repairs  occa. 
sionaily  to  the  House  to  give  hM  assent  to  bills*  In  all  these  cases  he 
goet  in  great  state,  and'  on  sttch  occasions  the  Lords  attend  in  their 
robes. 

71.  When  the  King  prorogues  Parliament,  all  the  bills  brought  in^ 
and  not  completed,  are  null  and  void.  The  King  has  the  power  of 
dissolving  Parliament  before  the  time  fixed  by  the  statute. 

73.  His  assent  is  necessary  to  complete  a  law,  but  he  cannot  orijg^ 
inate  or  alter  any  bill.  He  must  reject  or  pass  them,  as  they  appear 
before  him. 

73.  Besides  the  High  Court  of  Parliament,  there  are  four  other 
Courts  of  Judicature,  viz : 

74.  The  Oturt  of  Chaneery^  which  is  designed  to  mitigate  the  rigour 
of  the  law,  and  to  judge  according  to  equity. 

75.  The  Court  of  King^s  Bench,  in  which  are  tried  all  matters  de-  . 
terminable  at  Common  Law,  between  the  King  and  his  subjects. 

'     76.  The  Court  of  Common  PleaSy  in  which  are  debated  causes  be- 
tween  subject  and  subject. 

77.  And  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  which  are  tried  all  causes 
relating  to  the  King's  revenues,  customs,  fines,  &c. 

78.  The  Islands  of  Chreat  Britain  and  Ireland  form  a  Kingdom  on- 
rivalled  for  power,  wealth,  trade,  commerce,  and  agriculture,  and  for 
the  advance  it  has  made  in  the  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Literature. 

'    79.  The  population  of  England  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  in 
1066,  was  about  2,000,000 ;  in  1600,  about  4,000,000 ;  in  1700,  about 
5,000,000;  in  1803,  8,000,000;  in  1811,  9,500,00a;  and  in  1831, 
11,000,000. 
80.  Great  Britain  is  about  630  miles  in  length,  from  north  to  sooth. 
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«]id  309  in  its  greatest  breadth.    It  contains  a  population  of  about 
14,000,000« 

81.  £2Bcrland  has  many  Mines  of  copper,  iron,  lead,  and  coals.  Her 
manufactures  and  commerce  are  upon  a  stupendous  scale,  and  her 
numerous  fleets,  and  brave  and  skilful  seamen,  have  rendered  her  the 
first  maritime  power  upon  the  earth. 

82.  There  is  scarcely  a  manufia«ture  in  Europe,  that  is  not  brought 
CO  great  perfection  in  Ehigland.  The  woollen  manufacture  is  the  most 
considerable,  and  exceeds  in  quality  that  of  any  other  nation. 

89l  Hardware  is  also  an  important  article  of  trade ;  the  BUiglish 
locks,  edgfe.tools,  guns,  swords,  and  other  arms,  are  considered  the 
best  in  the  world.  The  clocks  and  watches  made  in  England,  for  the 
solidity  aad  aecuracy  of  the  workmanship,  are  held  in  high  esteem. 

84.  The  several  wars  in  which  England,  at  difierent  times,  has  been 
engaged,  and  the  subsequent  treaties  of  peace,  have  rendered  the 
British  dominions  saperior  to  those  of  any  other  nation ;  and  as  these 
are  situated  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  her  trade,  both  foreign  and  do: 
raestic,  must  be  very  extensive.  Her  possessions  in  America  alone, 
constitute  a  great  empire,  as  also  do  her  dominions  in  Asia,  whieh  are 
enjoyed,  under  certain  restrictions,  by  the  Eatt  Indui  Company,  These 
are  a  source  of  great  wealth. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

I.  Describe  the  British  Empire.    What  are  its  dominions  in  Europe  ? 

%  8.  'What  axe  its  foreign  possessions  ?  What  teiritories  are  comprehended  in 
the  term  Great  Bntain?  How  is  it  situated  ?  What  does  the  south  part 
constitute?  What  the  north?  What  are  they  sometimes  called ?  what 
are  the  names  of  their  mhabitants  ?  4-0.  How  is  England  divided  ?  What 
are  the  counties  ?    What  their  chief  towns  ? 

7— la  How  has  England  been  divided  at  different  periods  ?  Before  the  time 
of  the  RomansT  bi  their  time  ?  That  of  the  Saxons  ?  By  Alfred,  and  since 
the  conquest  ? 

10.  What  is  meant  by  the  terms  Hundred,  Tything,  and  Hamlet  ? 

II ,  IS.  What  is  the  object  of  the  division  of  England  into  Circuits  ?   Describe  the^. 

15.  What  counties  are  not  included  in  the  circuits?  10.  What  are  counties  cor- 
porate ?  17— S3.  I>escTibe  the  Ecclesiastical  divisions.  Describe  the  face 
of  England,  &c.    94.  What  are  its  chief  mountains  ? 

S5.  Describe  Britain  as  it  was  in  very  early  times.   90, 37.  What  wUd  beasts  liave 

been  ezUrpated,  and  what  are  now  found  in  England  ? 
9»— 33.  How  many  foresU  were  there  in  England  in  the  time  of  William  the  Ck>n- 

•neror,  and  what  are  the  chief  remaining  ?  .     .    .   .    „ 

90— SI.  What  have  you  to  observe  of  the  New  Forest,  more  particularly  ?    For 

what  is  this  forest  remarkable  ?  «      ^^     ^         „„.         ^    .w 

a»-^l.  What  are  the  chief  rivers  of  England  ?    Describe  them.   Whence  do  they 

take  their  rise  ?    Describe  their  course. 

*  Summary  of  the  population  of  Emglmd,  ScotlwJf  IreUmd,  and  Wales,  according 
to  ttia  census  of  isn. 

Eiiai.AH]>  contains **»!?I»1E 

WA1.BS, 717,438 

SCOTLAMO, ?»S!?'S! 

laaLAHD, •'S^'SJI 

In  the  army  and  navy,  and  seamen  in  registered  vessels,      ^  'll'SS 

Ouemsey  and  a4)acent  isles, S»S[ 

Ills  oJ  Man, ^m 

Total,  91,989,960 
9  A  9 
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17-^301  What  ar«  the  chief  fartdfet  oTer  tlM  TlujMik  ?    What  starcaas  fcU'mlo 

the  Thames  f    Into  the  Sevtm  ?   What  riTera  unite  with  the  S«Tem1     By 

what  means  ?    47.  Why  is  Kingston  in  Toriuhire  usoaUy  called  Hnli? 
»"».  What  are  the  lakes*  liot^iMhs,  and  minena  waters  in  Englaad,  and  tiw 

places  of  rssort  for  persons  of  distinction  ? 
M.  By  what  name  was  England  known  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  1    Wlien  was 

this  country  first  invaded  by  Julius  Cesar  ?  How  long  was  it  subject  to  the 

Romans  1      57.  By  whom  was  this  country  successively  subdued  ?    When 

did  it  become  a  Norman  conouest  ? 
56.  When  did  England  conquer  Ireland  1  Wales  ?  When,  and  under  whom,  were 

the  crowns  ot  England  and  Scotland  united  ?  When  were  their  parUaments 

united  1    Those  of  England  and  Ireland  ? 
90.  What  is  ttie  aovemment  of  England  ?      In  whom  is  the  legislative  perwer 

vested  ?    Whose  assent  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  law ! 
iO*  What  is  the  religion  of  England  ?    6t.  Of  what  is  the  king  the  fountain,  and  ct 

what  has  he  an  exclusive  power? 
flL  Of  what  does  the  house  of  lords  consist  1    03.  The  house  of  commons  ?    In 

what  ratio  are  the  members  for  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Walea  ? 
61  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  Parliament  ?  How  implied  ?    65,  60.  Who  is 

at  the  head  of  the  two  houses  of  Parliament  ?    In  what  capacity  ? 
67.  What  is  meant  by  the  Privy  Council  /    By  whom,  and  for  what  pozpose  are 

they  chosen  ?    08.  The  Cabinet  Council  T 
66.  What  have  you  to  observe  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  Council  ? 
70,71.  Relate  the  circumstances  attending  the  openinr  and  proroguing  Parliament  > 

79.  What  is  necessary  to  complete  a  law  ?    73—77.  What  other  court»  of  judica- 

ture are  there  besides  the  High  Court  of  Parliament  ?    Describe  them. 
78.  In  what  is  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  pre-eminent  ? 
70.  What  was  the  population  of  England  in  1000?    In  1000?    In  17Q0T    In  IBtt? 

In  1811,  and  in  Ittl  ? 

80.  What  is  the  length  of  Greet  ^tain  ?    Its  breadth  ?    Its  population  T 

81.  What  are  the  chief  mines  of  England?    What  has  rendered  England  the  first 

maritime  power  in  the  world  ? 
89,  83.  What  are  the  chief  manufactures  of  England  ?     84.  What  has  rendered 

the  British  dominions  superior  to  those  of  any  other  nation  ? 
lViK«.— What  is  the  population  of  Wales  ?    ScoUand  ?    Ireland,  Ac.  ? 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 

In  what  latitude  does  the  Island  of  Great  Britain  lie  ?  What  separates  it  from 
Ireland  ?  From  Denmark  ?  From  France  ?  How  is  England  bounded  ?  What 
is  the  course  of  the  Severn  T    Thames  ?    Mersey  ?    Humber  ?    Tweed  ? 

On  what  river  is  London  ?  Liverpool ?  Bristol  ?  Where  do  you  find  Portsmouth? 
Plymouth?    Manchester?    Birmingham?    Dover?    Oxford?    Cambridge? 

What  islands  lie  adjacent  to  the  coast  of  Great  Britain  ? 


CHIEF  CITIES  AND  TOWNS  OF  ENGLAND,  &d. 

1.  The  chief  Cmss  and  Towns  of  England  are,  London,  the  capital, 
Bristol^  Liverpool^  Manckesteri  Leeds,  Birminghatn,  Norwiek,  Both, 
Porttmouth,  flymouth,  Dmnport,  Yarmouth,  and  HuU. 

2.  London,  the  metropolis  of  the  British  Empire,  is  one  of  the  largeik 
and  most  populous  cities  in  the  world ;  and  for  the  extent  of  its  riches 
and  commerce,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  it  has  .not  its  equal.  Some 
alone,  when  mistress  of  the  world,  could  form  a  parallel. 

3.  Few  cities  can  boast  a  more  salubrious  situation;  from  its  being 
built  on  pure  gravel,  and  provided  with  extensive  sewers,  the  houses 
are  generally  dry,  clean  and  healthy.  Including  the  suburbs,  it  is  noir 
become  of  an  amazing  extent,  being  upwards  of  30  mUea  ia-circomfiB. 
<cnce.    Its  population  exceeds  1,300,000.  i 
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.  4.  The  extent  of  London,  from  Hyde  Park  Corner  to  FopUtr,  Bib. 
■  ceeds  seven  miles.  Its  breadth  is  from  two  to  three  miles.  London 
may  be  jioistly  styled  the  Queen  of  Cities.  The  origin  of  this  wonder- 
ful city  is  lost  in  obscurity.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  a  little  before  the  invasion  of  the  Romans. 
.  5.  This  city,,  at  the  time  of  Cesar's  arrival  in  the  island,  was  the 
capital  of  the  Trinobantea,  and  was  called  Trinobantum,  or  Tbivow, 
signifying  the  New  City.  It  had  no  bridge  over  the  Thames  till  a 
thousand  years  after.  At  the  time  of  the  first  Roman  invasion,  it  was 
so  very  inconsiderable,  that  Cesar  scarcely  notices  it. 

6.  The  Romans  did  not  possess  themselves  of  London  till  their 
second  invasion,  under  Clat^iua,  about  one  hundred  and  five  years 
after  their  first,  under  Cesar.  It  was  called  by  the  Romans  JLondu 
nium.  After  the  establishment  of  the  Saxons,  it  was  named  Lttndain 
taid  Lundenne,  Since  the  conquest,  the  records. call  it  Londinia, 
Londine,  Londree ;  and  for  several  ages  past,  it  has  been  called  Xor. 
dorit  &  modem  variation  of  Londinium. 

7.  London  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  in  latitude  51^ 
32'  north,  and  5|'  west  from  Greenwich,  the  First  Meridian,  whence 
the  British  geographers  compute  the  longitude. 

8.  The  river  Thames,  from  London  Bridge  to  BlackwaU,  which  is 
about  five  miles  in  extent,  exhibits  a  scene  of  magnificence  not  to  be 
equalled  on  the  globe  ;  the  surface  is  covered  with  fleets  of  ships,  and 
its  banks  form,  as  it  were,  one  continued  magazine  of  commercial  and 
naval  stores,  with  docks  and  yards  for  building  and  repairing  ships. 

9.  London,  in  its  most  extensive  sense,  comprehends  the  metropolis, 
properly  so  called,  together  with  the  City  of  Weetmintter,  the  Borough 
of  Southwark,  and  part  of  Middlesex  ;  but  though  these  are  all  included 
under  one  general  name,  they  have  separate  governments,  and  distinct 
corporations,  and  each  sends  members  to  Parliament. 

10.  For  the  distance  of  several  miles  round,  villages  closely  succeed 
each  other,  adorned  with  the  elegant  residences  of  the  merchants,  and 
other  opulent  inhabitants  of  London ;  nor  would  any  circumstance  so 
much  enhance  a  foreigner's  idea  of  the  capital,  as,  the  buildings  which 
border  every  avenue  to  it,  and  the  long  lines  of  lamps  illuminating  the 
roads  that  converge  from  every  quarter.  These  villages  have  increased 
in  size  with  the  metropolis  itself,  and  many  of  them  are  now  become 
populous  towns. 

11.  London  is  governed  by  a  Mayor,  who  has  the  title  of  Lord,  and 
is  chosen  annually ;  2  Sheriffs,  26  Aldermen,  a  Recorder,  236  Common 
Councilmen,  and  other  officers. 

12.  WssTHiNSTEB  is  govcmed  by  a  High  Steward,  a  Deputy  Stew- 
ard, a  High  Bailiff,  16  Burgesses,  with  their  assistants,  and  a  High 
Constable. 

13.  Both  these  cities  abound  in  magnificent  structures,  a  descrip- 
tion of  which  would  require  a  volume ;  therefore  a  few  only  of  the 
most  remarkable  can  be  noticed  here. 

14.  The  principal  buildings  in  London  are,  St.  Paufs,  Westminster 
Abbey,  the  Jbwer,  Somerset  House,  Westminster  HaU,  and  Parlia- 
ment House;  the  Royal  Exchange,  Bank,  Custom-House,  the  Monu- 
ment, the  New  Post-Office,  and  the  Colosseum. 

.  15.  The  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul  is  the  most  capacious,  magnificent. 
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and  rsgnlar  Protestant  Church  in  th«  world.  Its  len^^tfa,  within  the 
walls,  is  500  feet,  and  its  height  340.  It  is  buih  of  Portland  stone, 
according  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  orders,  in  the  form  of  a  Cross, 
as  is  also  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  to  which,  in  some  respects,  it  is 
superior. 

16.  This  magnificent  edifice  is  the  principal  work  of  Sir  Ckrigtopher 
Wren,  who  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  finished  the  building  thirty.five 
years  after  he  himself  had  laid  the  first  stone.  It  occupies  nearly  two 
and  a  half  acres  of  ground,  though  the  whole  length  of  this  church  is 
not  much  more  than  the  greatest  width  of  St.  Peter's. 

17.  The  old  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul  was  destroyed  by  the  great  fire 
in  London,  in  1666,  the  length  of  which  was  690  feet.  The  first  stone 
o{  the  present  Church  was  laid  in  the  year  1675,  and  the  whole  struc 
ture  was  completed  in  1710. 

18.  WestnUntter  Ahbey  may  claim  the  next  rank  to  St.  Paul's  Ciu 
thedral,  being  not  only  of  itself  a  superb  edifice  of  Gothic  architecture, 
but  the  sanctuary  of  the  illustrious  dead  of  all  ranks,  and  of  every 
profession. 

19.  This  Church  is  mentioned  in  history  so  early  as  the  year  850 ; 
but  having  fallen  into  decay,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Edgar,  and  a  second 
time  by  Edward  the  Cenfeeemr, 

20.  Weetmineter  Hall,  though  comparatively  of  a  mean  appearance 
outside,  is  a  noble  Gothic  building,  and  is  said  to  be  the  largest  room, 
unsupported  by  pillars,  in  the  world.  It  is  230  feet  in  length,  and  70 
in  breadth.  The  roof  is  not  supported  by  pillars,  and  is  particularly 
fine.    Here  are  held  the  coronation  feasts  of  our  kings  and  queens. 

31.  The  five  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity  are  held  in  Westminster 
Hall,  viz.  the  two  Courts  of  Chancery,  and  those  of  the  King's  Bench, 
Common  Pleae,  and  Exchequer,  In  this  hall,  and  adjoining  thereto, 
the  great  business  of  the  nation  is  carried  on. 

2S.  The  Tower  of  London  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity  and  conse. 
quence,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  curiosities  which  it  contains.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  built  by  William  the  Conqueror,  and  has  been 
improved  by  many  of  our  princes,  some  of  whom  occasionally  made  it 
their  place  of  residence. 

23.  It  formeriy  contained  the  Mint,  It  extends  over  12  acres  of 
ground,  has  a  church  within  it,  barracks  for  the  garrison,  and  houses 
for  the  ofiicers  to  reside  in,  sufficient  to  form  a  town  of  itself.  It  con. 
tains  the  Office  of  Ordnance,  and  a  profusion  of  arms  and  military 
stores,  and  the  Jewel  Office,  where  the  Regalia  are  kept. 

24.  The  Monument  is  a  beautiful  Doric  column,  202  feet  high,  and 
15  feet  in  diameter.  This  magnificent  column  was  erected  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  the  dreadful  conflagration  which  happened  in  the  year 
1666,  and  is  raised  on  the  spot  where  the  fire  conmienced.  It  was  built 
from  a  design  of  <Slrr  Chrietopher  Wren,  and  finished  in  1677. 

25.  The  Soyal  Exchange  is  justly  esteemed  a  most  noble  and  usefol 
fabric.  It  was  first  erected  at  the  sole  expense  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham, 
but  that  structure  being  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  of  London,  the  pre. 
sent  fabric  was  erected  by  Parliament,  in  1669.  Here  the  merchants 
of  all  nations  meet  every  day  about  noon,  where  they  continue  to  trans: 
act  business  till  half.past  four,  when  the  gates  are  shut. 

26.  The  British  Museum  is  a  large  and  magnificent  building,  sita« 
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ated  in  Great  RiuseU  Street,  Bloomsbnry,  which  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Duke  of  Montague.  The  foundation  of  this  truly  national  institu. 
tion  Was  laid  by  the  late  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  who  collected  a  fine  libriiry, 
and  a  museum,  both  of  natural  and  artificial  cnriositiea. 

37.  The  Museum  alao  contaioB  the  Cottonian  Library,  Major  Ed- 
wards's Library,  the  Harleian  Collection  of  Manuscripts,  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  Collection,  the  Townly  Collection,  the  Manuscripts  of  the 
late  Marquis  of  Lansdown,  Greenwood's  Collection  of  Stuffed  Birds, 
Hatchet's  Collection  of  Minerals,  Tyssen's  Saxon  Coins,  the  Library 
of  George  III,  together  with  a  valuable  collection  oi  Egyptian  and 
Grecian  Antiquities,  Slq, 

38.  This  noble  collection  of  curiosities,  and  excellent  libraries, 
greatly  augmented  by  George  III  and  IV,  being  chiefly  dengned  for 
Sie  use  of  learned  and  studious  men,  both  natives  and  foreigners,  in 
their  researches  into  the  several  departments  of  knowle<Qe,  was 
opened  in  1757. 

99.  Somerset  House  was  originally  built  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset, 
uncle  to  Edward  IH,  upon  whose  attainder  it  fell  to  the  crown.  It  is 
a  most  elegant  specimen  of  the  science  of  architecture. 

30.  For  the  more  ready  communication  with  different  parts  of  this 
great  metropolis,  and  for  the  convenience  of  the  nation.  Bridges  have 
been  erected  over  the  Thames,  the  most  ancient  of  which  is  London 
Bridge,  first  built  of  stone  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II ;  the  others  are, 
Westminster^  Blaekfriars,  Waterloo,  Southwark,  and  VauxhaU;  the 
two  latter  are  elegant  structures  of  iron ;  the  others  are  built  of  stone, 
and  are  considered  the  most  complete  and  elegant  of  the  kind  in  the 
world. 

31.  Iron  bridges  are  the  exclusive  invention  of  British  artists  ;  the 
first  was  that  erected  over  the  Severn,  at  Colebrook  Date,  in  Shrop- 
shire.     The  iron  in  this  bridge  weighs  378^  tons.    It  consists  of  one 

•r«k,  wfaiok  has  B-span  OTIUD  leet. 

33.  Youc  is  a  city  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  noted  for  its  Cathedral, 
which  is  considered  the  finest  Gothic  building  in  Europe.  The  Roman 
Emperor,  Severus,  died  at  York  in  310  ;  and  Constantins,  the  father  of 
Constantino  the  Great,  in  306.  Marston  Moor,  near  York,  is  memo, 
rable  for  a  victory  gained  by  the  Parliament  over  Charles  I,  in  1644. 
Prince  Rupert  was  opposed  to  Oliver  Cromwell. 

33.  Obs. — Constantino  was  the  first  Emperor  of  the  Romans  who 
embraced  Christianity.  Dr.  Anderson,  in  his  Royal  Genealogies,  not 
only  makes  him  a  native  of  Britam,  but  the  son  of  a  British  princess. 
His  father,  Constantins,  reigned  jointly  with  Maximinus,  as  King  of 
the  Romans,  in  the  year  305.    Constantine  was  bom  at  York. 

34.  Bkistol,  a  city  and  seaport  of  Gloucestershire,  has. been  long 
noted  for  its  wealth,  trade,  and  population ;  it  was  formerly  the  second 
city  in  EIngland,  but  is  now,  in  all  these  respects,  surpassed  by  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester.  Its  harbour  is  the  bed  of  the  small  river  Awn, 
opening  into  the  Bristol  Channel,  inconvenient  of  access,  and  unworthy 
of  the  traffic  of  the  place.  Its  dealings  are  principally  with  the  ^e«^ 
Indies,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Ireland. 

35.  IdVBRPOOL,  a  large,  flourishing,  and  populous  seaport  of  Lao., 
cashire,  and  the  second  town  in  the  kingdom,  two  centuries  ago  was 
only  a  small  fishing  hamlet,  with  about  100  inhabitants,  bat  now  oon. 
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iamm  114,000.    Hm  Ouimm,  Weti  India,  Amertemm,  and  Irish  tradeif 
mf  the  principal  biaadMs  of  its  commerce. 

30.  HAMcnsm,  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  is  large  and  very  popn. 
lous,  containing  abovt  140,000  inhabitants.  It  is  principally  noted  as 
the  centre  of  the  cotton  trade,  which  is  carried  on  here  to  an  immense 
extent. 

37.  BiSMDioiLAM  is  fiuaMms  for  all  sorts  of  brass  and  iron  woi^,  be- 
sides  many  other  curious  manu&ctures.  The  goods  mannfiictnred  at 
this  place  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  cheapness  and 
beanty  are  unrivalled. 

38.  LixDs,  noted  for  its  cloth  trade,  is  the  most  populous  and  wealthy 
town  in  Yorkshire.  Huu.,  on  the  Huraber,  is  a  port  of  great  cooi- 
Rierce,  principally  with  the  Baltic.  Shsfpibld  b  noted  for  ita  hard, 
ware,  Nbwcastlb  for  its  coal  trade,  and  Lezcbster  and  HBfCKi.xT  are 
fomous  for  stockings. 

39.  The  two  southern  ports  of  l>evonport  and  Portmn&uik  are  the 
principal  stations  of  the  Royal  Navy,  for  the  use  of  which  they  have 
arsanals  and  docks  of  great  magnitude.  Admiral  Byng  was  slior  at 
Portsmouth  in  1757. 

40.  Bath  and  Ozfobd  are  two  inland  cities  of  high  repute,  and  are 
worthy  of  being  visited  for  their  architectural  chvacter.  Bath,  Ae 
great  resort  of  fashionable  invalids  and  the  votaries  of  pleasure,  is  a 
place  of  great  beauty.  The  houses  here  are  all  built  of  freestone,  in 
the  modem  style  of  architecture,  many  of  which  are  very  handsome 
and  richly  ornamented. 

41.  OxroKD,  by  the  intermixture  of  €k>thie  and  Greeian  edifices,  and 
by  uniting  the  sensatioos  of  collegiate  retirement  with  those  of  grandeur 
and  magnificence,  never  fails  to  make  a  strong  impression  on  the  trav- 
eller.  This  city  has  been  long  famous  for  its  University,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  the  great  AJfrtd. 

49.  CAMTERBViAr  is  noted  for  its  beautiful  Cathedral.  T%omaa  a 
Beeket,  one  of  the  Archbishops,  was  murdered  here  in  1170»  The 
Saxon  Kings  held  their  court  here  during  the  Heptarchy,  MoioioirtB 
is  celebrated  for  being  the  birthplace  of  Henry  F.  He  was  bom  in 
1388. 

43.  HsRiFOBD  is  noted  as  the  birthplace  of  Ikmd  Garriek;  Lich- 
field for  his  education.  The  latter  is  also  famous  as  the  birthplace 
of  the  celebrated  Dr,  Johnson.  HuimNonoN  is  noted  as  the  birthplace 
of  Olitier  OromweU,  who  was  bom  in  1599. 

44.  BoswoR^ra,  near  Hinckley,  is  famous  for  a  victory  gained  over 
Richard  III,  by  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  afterwards  Henry  VIL  By 
this  battle  the  fatal  feud  of  the  Sotes  was  extinguished,  and  the  estab. 
lishment  of  a  new  dynasty  on  the  throne  commenced. 

45.  At  Nassbv,  a  small  village  near  Market  Harfoorongh,  in  North, 
amptonshire,  Cfliver  Cromwell  defeated  Charlee  I,  in  1645,  and  took 
from  him  all  his  cannon,  and  other  material,  together  with  his  carriage, 
letters,  and  private  papers. 

46.  FoTHXRiNOAT,  a  village  near  Oundle,  in  Northamptonshire,  was 
formerly  noted  for  its  castle,  in  which  Mary  Stewart,  Queen  of  Scots, 
was  long  confined,  and  where  she  was  executed  in  1587.  The  castk 
is  now  destroyed.  This  village  was  the  birthplace  of  Bickard  Flfou 
tagenet,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  afterwards  Richard  HI. 
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47.  Ipswich  is  noted  for  being  tihe  birthplace  of  Cardinal  WooUey: 
WjiLTHAM  Abbbt,  in  Essex,  as  the  burialplace  of  King  Harold,  after 
the  l>attle  of  Hastings,  in  1066,  when  EIngland  became  a  conquest  to 
WtUiam^  Duke  of  Normandy. 

48.  'Worcester,  a  yery  handsome  city,  is  celebrated  for  its  Cathe. 
dral,  in  which  lies  King  John,  who  was  buried  here  in  1216.  Here 
Oramwellf  in  1651,  gained  a  complete  ^ctory  over  the  Scottish  army, 
which  had  marched  into  England  to  reinstate  Charles  II  on  the  throne. 

49.  After  the  battle  of  Worcester,  Charles  retired  to  the  village  of 
Bo8cob6l,  near  Bridgenorth,  in  Shropshire.  It  was  at  this  village  that 
King  Charles  II,  and  Colonel  Careless,  concealed  themselves  in  the 
branches  of  a  spreading  oak. 

50.  At  St.  Auban's,  Herts,  (the  ancient  Verulam,)  Queen  Boadieea 
defeated  the  Romans.  Near  St.  Alban's  is  the  village  of  Abbots 
IiAN0i£T,  noted  as  the  birthplace  of  Nicholas  Brakespeare,  who  at- 
tained the  dignity  of  Pope,  under  the  name  of  Adrian  IV;  he  died 
in  1159. 

51.  M11.TON,  in  Kent,  was  anciently  the  residence  of  the  Kings  of 
Kent,  and  of  Alfred,  who  had  a  palace  here.  This  place  is  greatly 
celebrated  for  its  excellent  oysters,  which  are  much  esteemed  in 
London. 

53.  Kidderminster  is  noted  for  carpets;  Whitney  for  blankets { 
Newark  and  Newbitrt  for  malt ;  Maidstone  for  hops ;  Greenwich  is 
fatbious  for  its  hospital ;  Woolwich  for  its  military  academy ;  and 
Chatham  for  it  naval  arsenal  and  docks. 

53.  Dov£B  is  famous  for  its  lofty  cliff  and  majestic  castle,  and  also 
for  Its  packet-boats  to  France;  Brighton  is  celebrated  for  iiis  sea. 
bathing;  Richmond  for  its  beautiful  situation;  Ksw  for. its  botanic 
garden ;  and  Poole,  in  Dorsetshire,  for  its  trade  with  the  Newfound- 
land Fishery. 

54.  Durham,  a  pleasant  city,  is  fiimous  for  its  venerable  Cathedral, 
which  occupies  a  most  romantic  situation  on  the  river  Wear.  About 
a  mile  from  this  place  is  Neville*s  Cross,  where  David,  King  of  Scot- 
land, was  taken  prisoner,  after  a  severe  conflict. 

55.  Chester  is  distinguished  from -all  other  towns  in  England,  by 
the  peculiarity  of  its  buiHings,  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  built  with 
galleries  and  piazzas  before  them,  where  people  can  walk  free  from 
the  chilling  storms  in  winter,  and  be  shaded  from  the  scorching  sun 
in  summer. 

56.  Wantage  is  noted  as  the  birthplace  of  Alfred;  Stetnino,  in 
Sussex,  as  the  burialplace  of  Ethelwolf,  the  father  of  Alfred. 

57.  WniTBT,  in  Yorkshire,  is  noted  as  the  birthplace- of  the  cele- 
brated circumnavigator.  Captain  Cook ;  Lincoln,  for  its  Cathedral,  the 
elegant  Gothic  architecture  of  which  is  greatly  admired.  ^  The  great 
bell  of  this  Cathedral,  usually  called  **  Old  Tom  of  Lincoln,*^  weighs 
nearly  five  tons,  and  is  about  23  feet  in  circumference. 

58.  Rttnntmead  was  a  celebrated  meadow  near  Egham,  in  Surrey, 
where  Kin^  John  was  compelled  to  sign  the  Magna  Ch4trta,  the  great 
pVadge  of  liberty,  and  guarantee  of  freedom  and  independence.  This 
meadow  is  now  divided  into  several  enclosures,  the  chief  of  which  is' 
noted  for  its  annual  horseraces. 

59.  Gloucester  is  famous  for  its  Cathedral,  which  combines  th6 
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srohitocture  of  sacMMiTe  ages,  as  the  Gothic,  Saxon,  and  Norman. 
Hero  are  the  tombe  of  Sobert^  Doke  of  Normandy,  the  eldest  son  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  of  Edward  Ily  wIm>  was  murdered  in 
Beikely  Castle.  Robert  was  imprisoned  twenty^ight  years  in  the 
castle  of  Cardiff,  where  he  died,  fioetor  John  Moored  late  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  was  the  son  of  a  butcher  of  this  place. 

60.  Wwohbth,  an  ancient  city  of  Hampshire,  is  celebrated  for  its 
College  and  Cathedral.  This  city  was  of  great  note  in  the  time  of 
the  £xon8,  and  here  Egbert  wss  crowned  the  first  sole  n&cmarcb  of 
England,  in  the  year  819.  Winchester  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
100  years  before  Christ.* 

61.  Id  Winchester  Cathedral  are  interred  several  Saxon  Kings  and 
Queens ;  also  Queen  Boadicea,  and  Alfred  the  Great.  Here  also  is 
the  marble  tomb  of  William  Rufiis,  and  among  other  monuments  are 
those  of  William  of  Wykeham,  William  Waynflete,  Richard  Fox, 
Cardinal  Beaufort,  and  Benjamin  Hoadley,  all  Bishops  of  tlus  See. 
The  celebrated  Dr,  Lowth,  the  author  of  the  English  Gramntar,  was 
bora  at  Winchester  in  1710.  Winchester  Cathedral  is  a  most  majestic 
building,  but  its  beauty  is  injured  by  the  want  of  a  spire. 

62.  The  Pict^  Wall,  long  a  celebrated  barrier  in  England,  was 
raised  by  the  Romans  against  the  incursions  of  the  Pict9,  or  Caied^- 
niajis,  of  which  some  remains  are  still  visible.  This  wall  began  at  the 
entrance  of  Solway  Frith,  in  Cumberland,  and  running  by  Carlisle,  was 
continued  to  Newcastle,  and  ended  at  Tynemouth. 

63.  It  was  first  built  of  earth  by  the  Emperor  Adrian,  in  123,  and 
afterwards  of  stone  by  the  Bmperor  Sevenu,  JEtiu»,  a  Roman  General, 
rebuilt  it  of  brick  in  430 :  it  was  eight  feet  thick,  12  feet  high,  and 
about  100  miles  in  length.  The  great  wall  in  China  is  about  1,506 
miles  long,  and  25  feet  high. 

64.  Floddbitfikld,  in  Northumberland,  is  noted  for  a  great  battle 
fought  there  between  the  English  and  the  Scotch,  in  1513,  when  the 
latter  were  defeated  with  great  loss,  and  King  Jamea  IV,  of  Scotland, 
slain. 

65.  Exeter,  the  capital  of  Devon,  was  the  seat  of  the  West^Sazon 
Kings.  Salisbust  is  celebrated  for  its  beautifiil  Cathedral,  which  has 
the  loftiest  spire  in  England.  Nottingwam  is  noted  for  lace,  stockings, 
and  ale ;  Ditnstablb  for  strawplat  and  hats ;  Northampton  for  shoes; 

*  When  the  Romans  first  invaded  BritoiHy  there  was  hardly  in  the  whole  island 
any  Uiing  answering  to  our  ideas  of  a  city  or  town.  The  dweUings  of  the  Britoni 
were  scattered  over  the  country,  like  those  of  the  ancient  Germans,  (of  ibe  same 
period,)  and  generally  situated  on  the  brink  of  some  rivulet,  for  the  sake  of  water, 
Hnd  on  the  skirt  of  some  wood  or  forest,  for  the  convenience  of  hunting,  and  pas- 
ture for  their  cattle.— Tacitw.  The  Britons  called  by  the  name  of  town,  a  thick 
Mood,  fortified  by  a  rampart  and  ditch,  to  secure  them  against  the  incursions  of 
an  enemy.— Ce*ar.  Having  cut  down  the  trees,  they  formed  a  circle,  where  they 
built  cottages  for  themselves,  and  hovels  for  their  cattle.— ..Sfrodo.  The  houses  of 
the  Britons,  like  thoae  of  the  ancient  Germans,  consisted  only  of  a  few  stakes 
driven  into  the  ground,  interwoven  with  wattles,  and  covered  over  with  the 
boughs  of  trees.— Tonitus.  According  to  Diodorus,  they  were  constructed  or  wood, 
and  covered  with  straw,  as  it  is  thought,  in  a  circular  form,  with  high  taperin; 
roofs,  and  an  opening  at  the  top,  as  thoae  of  the  GtMia.—Strabo.  Hence  the  firrt 
stone  edifices,  of  which  there  are  stUl  some  remains  in  the  Western  Isles,  were 
built  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  and  have  a  large  aperture  at  the  top.  These  remarks 
fully  show  m  what  state  England  was,  at  the  time  it  was  first  invaded  br  th« 
.  Romanii,  or  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 
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NbBwicH  for  crapes,  idamasks,  and  shawls ;  CAMBiUDaE  for  its  Univer. 
mty ;  Cotentkt  for  silk  and  watches  ;  Windsor  for  its  castle,  the  chief 
residence  of  the  King ;  and  Eton  for  its  College. 

66.  Yorkshire  is  the  largest  county  in  Bhgland ;  Rutlandshire  the 
smallest.  Cheshire  is  noted  for  its  cheese ;  Staffordshire  for  its  porce- 
lain  and  earthenware ;  Herefordshire  and  Devonshire  ior  cider ;  Dorset- 
Mre  for  its  ale  and  butter ;  and  Derbyshire  for  its  natural  curiosities. 

67.  The  plantations  of  Hops  m  England  are  very  considerable. 
Theae  abound  chiefly  in  Kentj  Sussext  Hants,  and  Worcestershire,  and 
alboirt  F)gmham,  in  Surrey.  The  latter  are  most  esteemed.  A  hop 
garden,  in  a  fine  season,  is  a  most  beautiful  sight.  Kent  is  also  famous 
for  its  orchards  of  apples  and  cherries. 

68.  England  and  Wales,  which  comprise  the  southern  part  of  the 
island,  enjoy  a  temperate  climate  and  fine  soil,  capable  o{  producing 
all  the  necessaries  of  life,  though  but  few  of  its  luxuries,  which  are, 
however,  procured  in  abundance  by  commerce. 

69.  The  English  are  brave,  generous,  liberal,  and  humane,  but 
credulous,  and  easily  misled  by  pretenders  to  patriotism ;  yet  steady 
in  their  loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  constitution,  tiy  no  people  is 
domestic  comfort  more  highly  valued. 

70.  Ilie  honour  and  integrity  of  the  English  merchants,  in  their 
dealings,  are  known  in  every  part  of  the  commercial  world.  The 
word  of  an  eminent  merchant  is  considered  as  sufficient  for  any  sum 
of  money ;  and  many  thousand  pounds  worth  of  goods  are  every  day 
bought  and  sold,  on  the  Royal  Exchange,  without  any  other  security. 

71.  But  this  ingenuous  method  of  carrying  on  their  commerce,  too 
often  lays  them  open  to  the  arts  of  designing  men.  Honest  and  can. 
did  themselves,  they  expect  to  find  the  same  virtues  in  others,  and 
never  suspect  that  a  fair  and  plausible  behaviour  can  ever  form  the 
deceitful  surface  of  villany  and  design,  till  dear-bought  experience 
conVuices  them  of  their  mistake. 

72.  The  English  Language  is  compounded  of  almost  every  other 
language  of  Europe,  viz :  the  Saxon,  the  Greek,  the  Latin,,  the  French, 
the  Spanish,  and  the  Italian.  But  this  rather  adds  to,  than  detracts 
from,  its  perfection ;  since  of  these  languages  the  most  significant 
words  only  have  been  taken  :  so  that  it  participates  of  what  is  excel. 
lent  in  them,  and  rejects  their  imperfections. 

73.  It  is  not  so  harsh  as  the  German,  nor  so  effeminate  as  the  French ; 
it  is  as  significant  as  the '  Latin,  and  by  the  happy  combination  of  two 
or  more  words  in  one,  little  inferior  to  the  Greek. 

74.  The  Antiquities  of  England  may  be  considered  under  four  heads, 
viz :  British,  Roman,  Saxon,  and  Danish. 

75.  Among  the  British  Antiquities,  Stonehenge,  in  Wiltshire,  is  the 
chief.  It  is  sitoated  near  the  summit  of  a  hill,  and  consists  of  the 
remains  of  two  circular,  and  two  oval  ranges  of  rough  stones,  having 
one  common  centre.  The  outer  circle  is  108  feet  in  diameter,  and  in 
its  perfection  consisted  of  30  upright  stones,  of  whicl)  there  are  17 
still  standing,  and  seven  more  lying  upon  the  ground,  some  whole,  and 
Mhers  in  pieces. 

76.  The  apright  stones  are  from  18  to  20  feet  high,  from  six  to  seven 
feet  broad,  and  about  three  ^et  thick  ;  and  being  placed  at  the  distance 
of  three  and  a  half  feet  from  each  other,  are* joined  at  the  top  by  imposts, 
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or  BtonM  laid  across,  with  tenons  fitted  to  mortises  in  the  upn^^htSr 
for  keeping  them  in  their  dne  position.  All  the  uprights  are  fixed  in 
a  kind  of  socket,  dug  in  a  chalky  soil,  with  small  fliats  driven  in 
between  the  stone  ana  the  socket. 

77.  Though  Stonehenge  is  the  most  remarkable  of  the  British  An- 
tiquities in  England,  there  are  several  others,  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  that  deserve  attention.  Great  numbers  are  found  in  Wales, 
particularly  in  the  isle  of  Anglesea,  the  last  retreat  of  the  Druids,  and 
where  a  vast  number  of  them  perished,  many  being  burnt  upon  their 
own  altars,  by  Julius  Agricola,  the  Roman  General.  Vast  numbers 
of  tlie  monuments  of  these  early  ages  still  exist  in  Cornwall,  but  dif- 
ferent from  Stonehenge. 

76.  The  Roman  Antiquities  in  England  consist  of  altars,  monumental 
inscriptions,  tesselated  pavements,  baths,  camps,  military  ways,  fortifi- 
cations, arms,  coins,  trinkets,  &c. 

79.  The  Military  Ways  of  the  Romans  convey  a  noble  idea  of  the 
civil  as  well  as  the  military  policy  of  that  celebrated  people.  Their 
vestiges  are  numerous  almost  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  One  of 
these  Ways  extended  from  Dover  through  Kent  to  London ;  thence  to 
Verulam,  Dunstable,  Stratford,  Towcester,  Littlebum,  and  St.  Gilbert's 
Hill,  near  Shrewsbury ;  then  by  Stratton,  and  thence  through  the  mid- 
dle of  Wales  to  Cardigan. 

,  80.  The  Herman  Street,  or  Great  Military  Way,  passed  from  Lon- 
don through  Lincoln,  &c.  The  vestiges  of  this  celebrated  road  may 
fiiill  be  traced  in  many  parts,  and  the  causewtiy  in  many  places  is 
entirely  perfect,  although  it  has  doubtless  been  finished  nearly  16(M) 
years. 

81.  The  Saxon  Antiquities  found  in  England  consist  principally  of 
edifices  dedicated  to  religion,  and  places  of  great  strength,  particuUriy 
camps,  of  which  numbers  are  found  in  various  parts  of  this  country. 
Several  of  the  Cathedrals  of  England  were  built  by  die  Saxons  ;  that 
of  Winchester  was  the  burialplace  of  several  of  their  kings,  whose 
bones  were  collected  by  Bishop  Fox,  and  deposited  in  six  large  wooden 
chests.  In  the  British  Museum  are  preserved  many  specimens  of  Saxon 
learning,  though  it  certainly  was  confined  to  few  persons. 

82.  .The  Danish  Antiquities  so  nearly  resemble  those  of  the  Saxons, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.  The  camps 
of  both  were  of  the  orbicular  form ;  but  there  is  one  on  the  summit 
of  Rook*8  Hill,  a  few  mUes  to  the  north  of  Chichester,  in  Sussex,  uni- 
versally  allowed  to  have  been  thrown  up  by  the  Danes, 

83.  In  several  counties,  particularly  in  Essex,  Kent,  and  Surrey,  are 
artificial  excavations  ;  but  it  is  not  known  whether  they  were  made  by 
the  Ancient  Britons,  the  Saxons,  the  Danes,  or  the  Normans.  Tha 
most  tcmarkable  is  that'  under  the  old  castle  at  liyegate,  in  Surrey. 
It  contains  an  oblong  square  room,  round  which  runs  a  bench,  cut  out 
of  the  same  rock.  Tradition  tells  us,  that  in  this  cavern  the  Barons, 
ia  the  time  of  King  John,  held  their  nieetingei,  aboiit  the  year  1214. 

84.  In  the  progress  of  the  works  to  fprm  the  foundations  of  the 
New  I/mdon  Bridge,  many  antiquities  have  been  brought  to  li^ht, 
which  afford  proof  of  the  ancient  magnificence  of  London,  and  of  its 
having  been  the  centre  of  opulence  and  luxury  in  this  island,  whilst 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans.  , 
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B5.  A  considerable  quantity  of  Roman  jCoins,  gold,  silver,  and  brass, 
fcave  ^en  found,  and  one  small  silver  statue,  which  has  been  depositod 
in  the  British  Museum. 

B6.  The  mineral  productions  of  England  are  great,  and  worthy  of 
particidar  notice.  The  tin  mines  of  Cornwall  are  reckoned  the  richest 
in  the-  world  ;  and  so  noted  were  they,  in  the  most  ancient  times,  that 
from  them  the  British  Isles  obtained  the  name  of  Cassiterides,  or  the 
lales  of  Tin. 

87.  Copper  is  also  found  in  various  parts,  but  chiefly  in  the  Isle  of 
Anglesea,  where  copper  ore  so  abounds  as  to  be  procured,  not  in  the 
ordinary  way  of  mining,  but  by  cutting  it  out  of  Uie  bed,  as  stone  is 
dug  from  the  quarry. 

88.  This  mine,  or  rather  mass  of  copper,  was  discovered  on  the  2d 
of 'March,  1768;  but  from  vestiges  of  ancient  mining,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, it  seems  probable  that  it  was  known  to,  and  used  by,  the 
Romans,  while  they  were  masters  of  this  country. 

^9.  Lead  is  found  in  great  ^abundance  in  Derbyshire,  and  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  Cumberland.  Iront  one  of  the  most  useful  of  all 
metals,  is  found  in  vast  quantities  in  Shropakirey  GUtueesterahirt^  Lan- 
eaaktre^  &c.,  and  is  transformed  into  an  infinite  variety  of  utensils  ^nd 
implements,  forming  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  the  manu- 
factures  of  the  country. 

90.  That  invaluable  mineral  production,  Coal,  is  likewise  distributed 
in  various  parts  of  England.  The  mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New- 
eaatle,  Sunderland^  and  Whitehavenj  (in  Yorkshire,)  Laneaahire,  Staf- 
fordahxre,  Oieueeaterahire,  &c.,  are  too  well  known  to  need  a  descrip. 
tioQ. 

91.  Salt,  of  an  excellent  quality,  is  obtained  from  the  mines  and 
springs  of  Cheshire  and  Worcestershire,  of  which  the  most  remark- 
able  are  those  of  JVbnetVA  and  Droittoick, 

92.  The  northern  and  western  parts  of  England  furnish  great  quan- 
titles  of  stone  for  building ;  in  the  south,  the  quarries  of  Portland  and 
Pvrheek  have  long  been  known  and  esteemed. 

93.  The  principal  places  where  water  is  discovered  impregnated 
wilii  iron,  sulphur,  vitriol,  and  other  mineral  substances  are,  Bath, 
Bristol,  Cheltenham,  Buxton,  Harrow  gate,  Scarborough,  Epsom,  and 
Tunbridge. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

1.  What  are  the  chief  cities  and  towns  of  England?    2.  Describe  Londoa 
3,  4.  What  is  the  population  of  London  ?  Its  length  ?  Its  circumference  ?    \Vlie«i 
■    is  I>ondon  supposed  to  have  been  founded  ? 
.■S^->7.  Describe  it  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Cesar.    What  was  its  ancient  name, 

ai|d  why  so  caUod?    When  was  London  first  possessed  by  the  Romans! 

What  have  been  its  principal  names  ?   How  is  it  situated  ? 
«.  What  does  that  portion  of  the  Thames  exhibit  which  lies  between  London 

Bridge^and  Blackwall  1    9->lS.  What  does  Londoa  c«Mrahend  1    Describe 

the  vicimt;  oTCondOn.  <  Mow  are  London  and.  Wett^fster  governed  ? 
T4— 32.  What  are  the  most  remarkable  buildings  of  London  1  Descritte  them 
15*- W.  By  whom,  and  when  was  St.  Paal*a  bum  1  18—21.  Of  what  is  Westminster 

Abbey  the  sanctxiary  V  Whei«affiaJial<lf)M  five  courts  of  law  and  equity  ? 

MThat  is  the  largest  raom  in  the  wbrld  ult»af|mted  by  pillars  ?    What  are 

held  in  this  hall  ? 
TtL  What  was  the  obfeet  in  building  the  numuraent  ? 
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SBk  By  whom  wu  th«  Royal  Bzdiange  bvOtr    Alter  w1m& model,  sod  i 
'  hKbailt? 

li-tt.  WholudtlMfoiMditMiortbeBritiiiiMaMainf   For  what  dbjM:*t   WkA 
does  it  contain  ? 

n.  What  nation  invented  iio«  tvidfeef    Whkh  of  the  Ixmdon  hridses  are  mmOa 
of  this  matertal  ? 

tt.  Where  UMantonMoer?    For  whnt  ia  M  noted  ?    ».  Who  was  CoMtaniiBB} 

M— as.  For  what  ia  Bristol  noted  ?    LireivooU  Manchester,  Binningfaeni,  L«eda, 
Shefleld,  Newcastle,  Leicester,  and  JSincklef  1 

M— 4S.  For  what  is  0evonport  noted?    Portsaioath,  Bath,  OxfOI^dy  CamtaidgB, 
CantertHuy,  Herefmd,  Huntingdon.  Besworth,  and  Naseby  1 

«--».  For  what  is  Fothecincay  noted?    Ipswich,  Worcester*  BoMobel,  St.  Al- 
bany Abbot's  Langley,  Milton,  Kidderminster,  and  Whitney  T 

flt-^SA.  For  what  ia  Newark  noted?  Newbary, Maidstone,  Greenwich,  Woolwich, 
Chatham,  Dover,  Brigfatoki,  Richmond,  Kew,  Poole,  Dtirham,  and  Cheater  1 

Ml— 00.  For  wbat  is  Wantage  noted  ?    Steyning,  Whitby,  Lincoln^  Runaymeai, 


40^61.  What  is  Winchester  ?  For  wbat  is  it  noted  T  When  was  Winchester  sop- 
posed  te  hare  been  foonded  ?  What  celebrated  men  have  lived  and  died 
hevel  In  what  state  was  Britaiii  when  it  was  first  invaded  by  the  Romans? 
JVbts.— Wltat  are  your  authorities,  and  who  were  they  7 

^  ei.  What  was  the  Picte'  Wall  ?  Describe  it.  By  whom  and  when  was  it  boilt, 
and  for  what  purpose  ?    Who  rebnilt  it  ?    Who  was  ^Ctios  ? 

M—Vt.  For  what  is  Floddenfield  noted  1  Exeter,  Salisbory,  Nottingham,  Daa- 
stabls,  Northampton,  Norwich,  Cambiid^,  Windsor,  Torhshire,  Rutland, 
shire,  Cheshire,  Staffordshire,  Herefordshire,  Devonshire.  Dorsetshire,  Der- 
byshu'e,  Kent,  Sussex,  Hants,  Famham,  and  Worcestershire  T 

A  What  are  the  climate,  soil,  and  products  of  England  and  Wales  T 

«»-7S.  What  is  the  character  of  the  English  ?    What  is  thek  king«««a  I 

7i— n.  What  are  the  chief  of  the  autiquitios  of  England,  Ac.  ?    Desorit 

Under  what  heads  may  we  considiBr  the  antiquities  of  England  ?  Describe 
the  British  antiquities.    Describe  the  Romta,  the  Saxon,  and  the  Danish. 

H,  8ft.  What  discovenea  have  been  miade  in  hnring  the  foundation  of  the  Nev 
London  Bridge  T  81^—09.  What  are  the  chief  mineral  prodttctions  of  RngtajMi  t 
Describe  them.    Where  found  1 

fli.  What  places  posstes  the  chief  mineral  springs  of  England  t 


ISLANDS  ON  THE  COAST  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

1.  The  priacipai  Isi^ands  of  England  are,  Jtr<m,  AngUsea,  Wigki, 
Sciltyt  Jersey,  Guerntetf,,  and  Alderiwp,  The  Itle  of  Wight  is  coiwi. 
«red  a  part  of  Hampshire,  and  is  a  most  delightful  spot.  It  is  abo«t 
1!0  miles  in  length  by  12  in  breadth.  Garisirook  Qutle,  in  this  istsod, 
has  been  rendered  remarkable  by  the  imprisonment  of  King  Charles  L 

2.  The  SciLLT  IsLSS  fie  about  26  miles  west  from  the  extremity  of 
Cornwall.  The  largest  is  St.  Mar^s^  which  is  five  miles  in  cifcom* 
ference.    The  population  of  these  Isles  is  about  1,000. 

'  3.  Anolesea  is  situated  at  the  north-west  comer  of  Wales,  and  is  a 
rich  and  froitfiii  island,  it  is  about  25  miles  in  length,  and  15  in  breiddi. 
The  chief  town  is^  Beaumaris,  This  island  was  aneiently  called  JtfoNS, 
aod  is  mentioned  in  Tacitus's  Life  of  Agricola.  It  is  remarkable  £»r 
its  invaluable  copper  mine,  before  mentioned. 

4.  From  Holyhead,  on  the  most  adxaiu^ed  point,  is  the  regnlsr  and 
^established  passage  from  England  to  Dublin.  This  island  was  As 
celebrated  abode  of  the  Druids. 

&  The  IsLB  or  Man  is  situated  in  St.  (Teorg«*s  GhanHel,  ttlmost  at 
an  equal  distance  from  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireldod.    It  is  ItboBt  SO 
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■iHm  1b  leiigA,  and  t%  m  breadth.    Its  chief  towns  are,  Doijolas,  the 
capital,  CaatleUnon,  and  Banuay.    Its  inhabitants  are  about  50,000. 

6.  This  isl^d  formerly  had  kings  of  its  own,  and  it  remained  ii)de. 
pendent  of  Britain  till  the  year  1765,  when  the  ministers  of  Oovero- 
meat  compelled  its  proprietor,  the  Duke  ofAtholt  to  sell  the  sovereignty, 
which  he  did  with  great  reluctance. 

7.  Jtaaxtf  anciently  Cjbsakea,  was  known  to  the  Romans.  It  lies 
about  15  miles  from  the  coast  of  Normandy.     Its  inhabitants  are  about ' 

*2U>,000.     Its  chief  town  is  St,  Helier. 
.    %i  GoERMSXT,  about  18  miles  from  Aldemey,  is  90  miles  in  ^ircum- 
ference.     It  is  healthy,- frnitlii],  and  populous,  and  is  included  in  the 
Gouncy  of  Hants.    It  contains  about  25,000  inhabitants.  ,  Its  chief  town 
is  Si.  Pierre, 

9.  Azj»RN£T  lies  50  miles  due  south  from  the  Isle  of  Portland,  and 
nine  miles  west  from  Cape  la  Hague,  in  France.  It  is  eight  miles 
m  dreoit,  and  contains  about  1,000  inhabitants.  This  island  is  noted. 
Ibt  its  fine  breed  of  cows.  Saxk  is  a  dependancy  on  Guernsey.  The 
inhabitant*  are  aboot  300. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

1.  What  lalandis  do  you  find  on  the  Coast  of  Great  Britain  t 

a.  What  is  said  of  tlis  SciUy  Isles  1 

3,4.  Of  Ang&esea2aii4forwhatrom«ikable1 

5,  ft.  The  Isl^  of  Man  ?    7.  Jersey  1    8.  Guernsey  ?    9.  Aldemey  T 


HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

1.  It  would  be  a  Tain  attempt  to  search  into  the  origin  of  the  ancient 
ialHibitantis  of  Bn^hmd,  the  ythoXe  being  concealed  under  the  veil  of 
fietiea  and  obscurity,  over  which  the  glimmering  rays  of  uncertain  tra- 
dition only  diffuse  a  feeble  and  deceptiTc  light. 

9.  The  meet  probable  opinion,  however,  seems  to  be,  that  they  Came 
from  the  neighbouring  continent  of  Branee^  long  before  their  country 
wtw  known  to  the  Bomame. 

3.  B«t  from  whatevet  source  they  derived  their  origin,  the  Ancient 
Bntmuf  were  a  rude  and  warlike  people,  living  in  hovels,  erected  within 
the  covert  of  thick  and  abnost  Impenetrable  woods. 

4.  They  painted  their  bodies  with  the  juice  of  a  plant  called  woadf 
■Mi  had  no  oth^^  covering  than  the  skins  of  beasts,  casually  thrown 
over  them.^ 

&.  Thejrwere  divided  into  separate  tribes,  each  tribe  being  governed 
by  its  own  lord  or  chief,  who  was  distinguished  by  some  rude  insignia 
o€  ao^ereiga  power;  and  from  among  these  lords  a  general  was  elected 
in  time*of  war,  who  was  then  vested  with  supreme  command. 

6.  They  had  also  a  particular  kind  of  civil  and  religious  gpvemment, 
^*Ueh  was  chiefly  administered  by  their  priests,  called  Druide,  Mrithout 
whose  concurrence  no  ju^cial  determination  was  made,  nor  any  public 
measure  undertaken. 

7.  These  Druids,  whose  name  was  derived  from  the  Celtic  word  ^ 

9  B  t 
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igrut  an  oa&,  Uugbt  that  there  wo  a  dwine  mtavy  »  $Im 
growing  on  that  tree.    Indeed,  they  had  the  highest  veneratieQ  for  ihi 

oak  and  all  ite  prodactiona. 

8.  Their  Texnplefl  were  siurroimded  with  thick  gwvM  of  tbat  Cm, 
and  they  also  bound  them  with  ohapleta  of  its  leaves ;  and  theii  allui 
thejT  strewed  with  its  branches. 

91  The  Druids  likewise  taught  the  immortality  and  traasmigratioB 

*  «f  the  soul,  and  instituted  human  sacrifices,  at  once  to  pvopitiate  Ihs 

*  Gods,  and  enable  themselves  lb  predict  future  events  by  the  faffing  at» 
>   the  body,  the  motion  of  it  after  it  bad  fallen,  the  flowing  of  the  blaod, 

and  otlTer  accidental  circumstances  of  this  horrid  rite.' 

10.  Such  were  the  Ancient  Britons,  when  Julhu  Ce/tar,  about  tf 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  invaded  their  country,  at  tho  head  ol 
his  conquering  legions ;  and,  after  a  long  and  bkMdy  wa«»  Bfcglmd 
was  reduced  to  a  province  of  the  Soman  Empire* 

11.  But  the  spirit  of  freedom  was  not  so  easily  subdued ;  ^e  RonnuH 
were  obliged  to  maintain  their  conquest  by  a  military  fore«»  wiijb  wfaaak 
diey  gradually  incorporated  the  flower  of  the  British  youth. 

12.  This  force  was  divided  into  different  parties,  and  placed  at  con. 
yenient  stations  all  over  the  provinces.  The  .Sonum  Governor,  for  the 
time  being,  was  supreme  mler  of  the  conniry. 

13.  In  this  state  England  continued  till  the  year  426,  when  tbe  bar-^ 
bmrous  nations  of  the  north,  breaking  into  the  Koraaa  Empive,  rendared  ^ 
it  necessary  to  recall  the  legions  statieRed  in  BHtun ;  upon  whidhVhp    " 
Emperor  ffonotius  renounced  the  sovereignty  of  the  country,  and  re> 
leased  the  inhabitants  from  their  allegiance. 

14.  Ob  the  departure  of  the  Roman  legions,  Britain  was  left  in  a 
feeble  and  defenceless  state.  The  PieU  and  Scots,  a  cruel  and  rape, 
cious  people,  who  inhabited  the  country  to  the  northward  of  the  Romsa 
provinces,  no  sooner  perceived  the  weakness  of  their  southern  neigh, 
hours,  than  they  invaded  their  count|ry,  and  committed  the  waooi  ditadfel 
outrages ;  and  the  wretched  inhabitants,  destitute  both  o£  foeaea  aiiA 
generals  capable  of  repelling  the  cruel  ravages  of  their  barbaraas  mok 
mies,  became  an  easy  prey  to  their  arms. 

15.  Reduced  to  this  dreadful  atate,  the  JBrilows  had  raeoaraa  to  die 
iS^ORs,  a  warlike  people  of  Germany,  {orjfftetSf!t^mi,^^onng  to  gno 
them,  as  a  reward  for  their^service,  thrjgc^t^Jjfcanstjf  a  snaU  tmo* 
of  land  separated  by  a  narrow  channel  from  theCooatf  of  KaaL 

16.  The  offer  was  acceptedr-and4hs.^SiuPoae,  together  with  a  goMl 
number  of  Angles,  a  people  iff/utZand^pKided  in  EmgUmd*  The  Bnlea% 
headed  by  these  auxiliariesV^w^rrVoon  too  strong  for  the  fioofa^  y^ 
were  defeated  in  several  engagements,  and  driven  baoh  toUKwrottt 
country. 

17.  These  victories,  however,  were  Ux  firom  restoiiag  :peac«  lb  ibe 
harassed  Britons.    Rengisi  and  Horsa,  the  two  Saxon  Geaeraht  ^Mk^     ' 
iug  with  contempt  on  the  small  spot  of  land  assigned  them  and  thtk 
foUowers  as  a  reward  for  their  tervio^,  meditated  the  coaqpsieatof  tfia 
whole  island. 

"  18.  The  first  step  towards  this  great  deaigfi  was  eas^y  accemplithei 
hy  Hengist,  who  persuaded  Vortigsm,  the  British  King,  thal^  aa  Us- 

*  The  Isle  of  Thanet  contains  tho  seaports  of  Margmie  and  RtmsguU,  wA 
ssveral  villages. 


|»^Wlf  «Biideratobd  i^nr  liMe  of  Bgtl<»itttife,  it  woviA  bd  b(  infilul« 
ikdvantage  to  so  fertile  a  country  if  be  ircftild  tv0fir  a  number  of  S&koniP 
t»  be  sent  for  to  ovltirale  the  aoib 

i9»  A^odfdini^i  as  manf  of  ^oae  ]>eop!e  enrbayked  fcrt  Clngland  as 
sixteen  shqm  would  contain ;  bttt  they  had  not  long  been  in  this  islanj} 

esfore  they  threw  off  the  mask,  lOkd  convinced  the  Britons  that  they 
ad  inadvortentiy  consented  $o  theif  own  destruction. 
dO.  The  pretence  assigned  by  the  dazons  fcH*  commencing  hostilities 
<^eB,  that  H(gngitf9  troops  had  not  been  rewarded  according  to  agre^^ 
aaoitt  and  that  they  had  anititidoubted  right  to  satisfy  themselTejSi    ' 

81.  A  long,  and  terrible  war  ensned;  maaiy  battles  were  foiighti  ill 
which  the  Saxons  were  generally  victorious,  and  the  Britons  were 
fereed,  at  last,  to  retire  into  TFeles. 

98.. Hairing  thus  no  enemy  to  o<mCend  With,  the  yictots divided  Edg^ 
land  into  SeyeaKingdoms,  since  termed  the  StiMm  Heptarchy;  namely, 
GknUy  or  KetU;  South-Sex,  of  Oie  South-Saxons  i  Wegt^Sex,  or  the 
WgHJStuiotu;  EluUSkx,  or  the  Ea9t:.Sitxon»;  Northumberland;  Eatft^ 
Jhtftto,  and  Mereim, 
S^  Soon  after  this  establishment,  Christianity  was  introduced  info 
^  Britain,, by  ^ttgttsttne,  a  mOnk,  who  was' sent  to  England  by  Pope' 
Qregorytke  Great  for  thM  purpose. 

^    84«  During  the  Salon  Heptarchy,  a  cloud  of  barbarous  ignorance 
covered  the  whole  eoantry.  Continual  wars  among  themselves,  blended 
'  with  the  most  shocking  crimes,  furnish  the  few  historical  transactions 
ths^  have  reached  our  time. 

85.  Tfaeae  continual  tumults  and  disorders  hastened  the  destruction 
<^  the  Heptarchy,  which  was  aboKshed  by  Egbert^  the  last  King  of  the ' 
West^axons;  who  an&ered  the  other  six  Kingdoms  to  his  own,  about 
the  year  819,  when  he  became  the  first  sole  King  of  England. 

86.  Ob9,^^lt  will  b^  seen  from  the  above,  that  we  have  no  certain 
iefermation  of  this  country,  till  it  was  invaded  by  Julius  Cesar,*  and 
that  its  original  iiAftbiftants  were  suppoiifed  to  have  been  a  branch  of 
the  OsKw,  or  GoMlSi  from  ^aiioe. 

87.  The  diviektas  of  the  Heptarehy  being  united  under  one  govern. 
meat  by  Bgimit  seemed  to  piromise  intemal  tranquillity ;  but  human 
foresight  is  very  limited.  A  fleet  of  northern  adventurers,  under  the 
nsBsee  of  iVbnfMis  and  Damee,  soon  gaVe  the  English  monarch  reastfn 
te  tremble  ftt  his  situflition. 

88.  To  deserve  ^le  drendfhl  r«VB^s  that  laid  this  unforttihate  island 
waste,  would  be  equally  useless  and  uninteresting ;  suffice  to  say,  that 
Ehigiand,  ibr  many  yearrafler  figbert,  was  a  condnual  scene  of  devas. 
talioD ;  the  lends  lay  uncultivated,  through  fbar  of  continual  incursions, 
and  the  ehnrches  and  monasteries  were  burnt  to  the  ground.  In  this 
tstriUe  eituetion  of  affaire,  nothing  appeared  but  objects  of  terror,  and 
every  hepe  was  loftt  in  despair ;  yet,  vrith  all  this  terror,  anarchy,. and 

'  aoy>  the  wisdom  and  virtues  of  one  man  were  found  sufiidient 


Britain  was  first  invaded  by  JuIwm  Ceaar^  55  years  B.  C. ;  it  was  partisUy  rabdasd 
by  CUutdiusj  in  the  year  44.  and  completely  se  by  Agi>icohu  in  85.  The  ftomans 
x«V^  possessibn-of  Britain  tin  the  year  410.  It  was  ravaged  by  the  Piets  and  SeotSt 
ui  iMf  Md  coaquered  by  the  Smkoiu  in4g5»  Thi«  eoantry  wtM  filrst  tailed  Bi^giand^ 
oy  order  of  Egbiui,  in  ajraneral  cowicil  held  at  Wincheatmr,  in  the  yeas  fi3T.  The 
n^me  of  England,  and  Boglishmen,  had  been  used  as  far  back  m  tiie  year  668, but 
had  never  been  ratified  by  any  assembly  of  the  nation  till  the  time  abovementioned. 


Ml  Hurroiur  or  sttoLAMa 

Uf  bring  back  MappiacM,  Mooi^,  aod  otdar,  «Bd  aH  iAm  «tkinttil«f 
ih«  tunes  found  redr««|i  ki,  AJlfnd, 

29.  This  Prince  seemed  born  not  only  to  defiradMe  bleeding  ootfmyf 
but  even  to  edom  humanitf.  He  sveeeeded  him  brodier  EtkeUr^  to 
k  kingdom  more  than  ever  dhrided  imo  pettf  aovereigntkes,  moit  of 
them  occupied  by  Danes ;  and  witairf  every  year  prodaced  a  freih 
succeasion  of  Piratea. 

90.  A^frtd,  who  was  master  of  only  a  single  prorinee  in  the  Wert, 
gave  die  enemy  battle ;  and  at  first  gained  some  advnntaipe  over  thm, 
but  pursuing  this  victory  too  fitr,  he  was  defeated^  by  reason  of  Ai 
enemy's  numbers;  his  troops  fled,  and  he  beeaiae  deserted  by  all; 
yet  he  was  still  undismayed. 

31.  Thus  abandoned  by  his  sufajeets*  this  illustrioiis  monarchic 
obliged  to  lay  aside  the  ensignB  of  his  dignity,  asmune  the  habit  cf  t 
peasant,  and  for  a  time  to  lie  concealed,  but  not  inactive ;  he  madt 
flrequent  and  unexpected  aaUiea  upon  the  Danes,  who  t^en  feb^ 
vigour  of  his  arm,  but  knew  not  whence  came  the  blow,  or  by  wiiosi 
it  was  directed ;  at  length,  a  prosperous  event  emboldened  the  ro^ 
fugitive  to  leave  his  retreat,  and  enter  on  a  scene  of  action  more  wor- 
thy of  himself. 

93.  06dttfM,  Earl  of  Devonshire,  being  besieged  in  his  castle  by 
Hubba,  a  celebrated  Danish  general,  made  an  unezpeeted  sally  up«a 
tLe  enemy,  put  them  to  the  rout,  pursued  them  with  gpreat  slangliter, 
and  killed  Hubba  himself. 

93.  The  news  of  this  victory  was  immediately  carried  to  Aifrm, 
who,  seeing  the  seeds  of  valottr  beginniag  to  •revive  aoioBgiiis  cam- 
trymen,  came  forward  to  be  their  giude  ai^  general. 

34.  But,  before  he  would  assemble  them  in  arm9»  he  reserved  to 
inspect  the  situation  of  the  enemy's  camp,  which  he  entered  in  toe 
diiHpiise  of  a  harper :  he  observed  the  supine  security  of  the  rsvageiSi 
the  Danes,  and  their  neglect  of  all  military  discipline  ;  he  sent  secret 
intelligence  to  his  most  powerful,  subjects,  and  smnmoned  them  tt 
assemble,  together  with  their  retainers,  on  the  borden  of  ^^"'^ 
Forest ;  when,  taking  advantage  of  hU  previous  knowledge  of  die 
enemy's  situation,  he  surprised  them  in  their  most  ungvarded  qoarter* 
and  gained  a  complete  victory. 

35.  The  Danes  were,  at  that  time,  divided  by  intestine  Ucwm'^ 
and  Alfred,  who  was  no  less  able  as  a  negotiator  than  oowageon*'' 
a  warrior,  was,  to  the  general  surprise,  iinanimoudy  chosen  Kii^  ^ 
the  Danes  and  EInglish.  '     \, 

36.  After  providing  for  the  security  of  his  kingdom,  he  emploff^ 
himself  in  improving  and  polishing  his  country ;  he  invited  «▼«'  ^ 
most  celebrated  scholars,  from  all  parts  of  Europe;  he  founded™* 
University  of  Oxford,  and  endowed  it  with  many  privileges,  '•^**JJ* 
and  immunities ;  his  laWs  were  mild,  but  strictly  enibrc^;  he  waay 
first  that  settled  juries,  and  divided  England  into  slnres  and  es«B>i*'' 
(as  before  observed,)  and  encouraged  the  spirit  of  commerce  amoni 
his  subjects.  . 

37.  This  extraordinary  man  is  justly  donsidered,  both  by  natives  ■«• 
foreigners,  as  the  greatest  prince,  after  CkarUmagne,  that  Europs  vm 
seen  for  ages;  and  as  one  of  thevrisest  and  best  that  ever  adorned »• 
annals  of  any  nation. 
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3&  Jlf^Wim  (Nit  of  tM  ntoriMnaRAis^diiilwvtolMMd^^ 
tide  «f  tff»0/,  and  «lie  of  llio  very  i&wyitho  httreito«nrfMi  it.  H6  Wis 
the  son  of  £tAe2i0oZ/,  King  of  the  West-Sazons,  and  ymsM  bOHi  tit 
1i^tfm«iig!to>  in  Betkihire,  iii«4fr. 

3B«  After  A  (ftebbaome  r^tgn  of  39  y^un,  he  died  in  901*  16  the 
fall  vigour  of  his  life,  at  the  Mrly  age  of  S3;  his  merits  both  In  pubfic 
«iid  priyftfe  lile,  toay  be  set  in  ^mpetition  ^vith  that  of  any  aevereign 
or  ^iliaen  in  an(»entor  modem  tines. ' 

49.  Ha  was  hiKaelf  a  most  seooMpKsbsd  sehotsr,  ibr  the  Ugt  in 
which  he  lived,  as  appears  from  the  works  he  composed.  In  evtfry 
viaw  of  hart  cJiarBeter,'we  amat  regard  Attsd  as  one  of  the  witest  men 
thsft  evsr  occupied  the  re^l  seat. 

41.  Otoe  of  the  l^eipai  glories  of  his  reigm  ifiair  diat  of  giving 
htrth  to  a  maritime  power  in  England.  He  alM  introduced  bnildkigs 
of  ^ffiek  and  sIodo,  materials  tiH  tfaea  vted  mAy  In  erectbg  diurches. 

43.  EngloBd*  from  die  death  df  Alfred  to  the  DutAdh  Cen<|ae8t  by 
iSksttm  in  1018>  aiRitrds  few  objecto  t0  arrest  the  otshtieilii ;  little  prb. 
IPj»ss  was  nade  in  letters  or  politeness,  and  the  do&stitatiiolk  continued 
nearly  the  ssflie. 

43.  This  eeimtty  remained  in  the  posseMen  of  the  Ban^a  tdl  the 
year  1040,  wfate  it  agim  became  stAij^ct  10  tte  Sazlffus  ttttd  the  cto#n 
w«s^i4nleTced  on  £dwsr<l  tfte  OMi^irtsr. 

44.  This  revohition  was  efiboied  withouft  bloodshed,  «id  the  tttHd 
and  ef|«)lable  governrneat  of  Etkfi&td,  soon  reconciled  boQi  ^e  DataiM 
^tad  the  fisglishto  his  thnfi  but  the  English,  in  Vaki',  ftalterdd  them. 
a^vea  that  ^tbQr  were  ^isretet  dheliveiad  (from  f»twigk^1f8 )'  WA  ^  i$faoH 
tune  eenvineedtherii  that  the  evil  was  rathe'r  saspMided  than  removed. 

45.  Mdvum-d  having  been  educated  in  Normandy,  contracted  "ttialiy 
iatntiaeies  with  the  aafives^  that  coastry,  as  well  as  ab  affbctibh  for 
th«ir  Bftaaners;  hence  he  filled  the  Court  ot  Bn^hnd  With  Nomnhb, 
WJ^ieh  adon  had  a  ifrest  influtflic^  >eB  the  nstioHfd  ^s^ouht^Q,  *imd  l!hfb, 
together  with  the  hopteke  had  given  his  khf^mak,  Wmidrh,  fHSk^  df 
.Konnsndgr,  of  his  Mocdediiq;  kb  the  Bnglisk  t/rowa,  da«B6d  ibe  Crown 
of  Ba^bnd  eventaally  to  paw  from  the  .Ssipeiia  I0  the  N^/maii$.  SSU 
wmrd  was  saeaeeded  by  HaroU, 

46.  In  regard  to  the  pmnasb  made  t>y  Edward  to  Williat[i«  «ut!hors 
diifer ;  some  asserting  that  he  really  appoihibd  WRlitoi  )m  succ^tsor, 
while  otiiers  assfintahi  thai  it  was  oAf  k  t>ret<«icb  UsaOe  use  of  1^ 
William  for  invading  BtaffamA 

47.  Wkstlever  mi^ht  have  been  ike  raid  ^tate  bf  the  cese,  William 
wte  daisnithied  to  dispute  the  «rolwn  with  ttarold';  and  he  actually 
Ibnded,  with  a  nianerons  armyv  on  the  tottift  ^  SuMex,  in  the  year 
IQ6^  without  oppteitioo ;  Hatoki  koiHg  then  bmplcyed  hi  repairing 
the  I>ane8,  who  had  made  ft^dsh  ittVMidS  kwe  Bhgland. 

48»  WilHam  was  at  the  head  tif  40,000  mMi,  all  v^fbrto  troops,  uid 
<»wi>msttdmi  by  the  braviest  ^fficevs  in  Bttroijf»e.  H«  Was  met  by  ffaroU^ 
at  HoMtings,  and  a  mdst  dreadfol  engagement  tosued,  rh  whidi  Hairoftl 
vpas'sllHB ;  ths  Bngtish,  dispirited  by  the  deai3i  of  thbir  l^dbr,  j|ave 
way  en  all  sides^  and  were  pdiaued  With  grbet  slMtghter,  lijr  the  Vib- 
toiioaa  Nermaha. 

49.  Thus  was  gamed  by  TTtUiMn,  afterwards  Sumamed  the  dk- 
fvlsir,  ths  innoas  battle  «f  Hatfrngs,  which  termthated  the  lidxtm 
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pltyed  on  both  ados,  MeaaJ  wor^  to  dodde  tko  ftte  «f  so  nslity 
akjngdanb 

50.  Nothing  could  ezcoed  the  caoMmnmtian  of  tbo  BngfiA,  wkeo 
infonned  of  the  wifbrtanalo  b«ttle4>f  HtatiBga*  liie  dosOi  <»f  diair  King, 
and  the  slan^tor  of  their  prineipal  nobiliiy. 

51.  Immediatelf  after  the  bettle,  WiUian  mutkmd  tafwutdm  Leodoe, 
where  the  magistrates  of  the  ct^  eane  o«l  tonme^t  Iubi,  and  mnde  Mb 
the  tender  of  a  ciown,  which  tbsjr  were  net  in  a  coafitMB  to  refiase  to 
a  coni|Qeror. 


52.  WUKam,  thus  poseeased  of  the  thrsne,  knew  oqnally  wett  famr 

his  reign  hy  aztinffniiAJnf 


to  govern  as  to  c<mqaer,  and  signalised  his  reign  hf  _  ^ 

rebellions,  frostrating  inrasions,  md  enacting  and  aarerely  execating 
rigoroos  Uws. 

53.  The  Ancient  BrUomt^  the  Jlsiies,  and  Ayis.arjewa,  were  nqpwsM 
confounded  in  the  same  state  of  alaTerj;  and  the  Nrnmtmn,  wbo  had 
assisted  William  in  his  cooqusst,  were  rewarded  bf  lum  with  tlie  liiys 
of  the  conquered ;  hence  came  that  nuHiplieity  of  Nonnnn  fiunilMB, 
whose  descendants,  or  at  least  their  names,  still  exist  in  £n|^aad.  * 

.  54.  WilHam  abolished  all  the  ancient  laws  of  the  conatry*  and  in. 
troduced  those  of  Normandjr;  built  great  numbers  of  fbrta  all  orer  Ae 
country ;  disarmed  the  old  inhabitants;  and  institnted  the  Cmftm  JMI, 
which  was  rung  every  eveniag  at  eight  o^elock,  «t  the  sound  of  which 
all  the  people  were  obliged  to  eztingflish  their  &e  and  candles. 

55.  He  also  ordered  a  general  surrey  of  sH  the  lands  in  the  kingdsm 
to  be  made,  and  recorded  in  a  book,  called  J>isnsday.i>ssi:,  tiie  cii-^;insl 
of  which  is  kept  in  the  £xche%uer,  and  which  has  been  copied  and 
printed. 

56.  During  the  whole  of  WilltamPs  reign,  England  was  treated'as  a 
conquered  country ;  and  the  extinction  of  all  firea  at  the  raeiancheiy 

'  sound  of  the  curlew,  or  evenkig  bell,  was  a  striking  emblem  of  the 
extinction  of  liberty.    He  died  in  the  year  1087. 

57.  From  the  time  of  the  conquest,  EngUndrsldiough  iUnstrioaB  ler 
warlike  achievements,  of  which  the  victories  of  OrcMy,  Agmeei^rt,  Mid 
Poietierg^  are  perpetual  memorials^  .had,  like  moat  other  natioiia  ef 
Europe,  during  the  space  of  five  centuries,  made  very  few  improve, 
ments  in  trade  or  jmanufiictures. 

58.  British  wool  was  manufactured  in  the  Netheiiands,  vrhieh  vrere 
then  the  centre  of  European  wealth  and  commeirce. 

59.  At  that  time,  when  trade  bad  not  introduced  riches  and  elegance 
among  the  people,  the  houses  of  Louden^  like  those  of  aU  otker  great 
cities  of  Europe,  (except  Rome  and  Genstanlinople,)  were,  for  the 
most  part,  built  of  wood  and  oovesed  with  thatch*  Scarcely  any^  except 
some  of  the  principal  noblemen  and  prelates,  had  houses  of  elene. 

60.  This  was  the  state  of  the  British  metropolis  during  the  reigns 
of  like  Plantagenets,  which  closed  in  1309;  indeed,  it  was  bat  fittle 
better  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1560. 

61.  Under  the  first  Norman  king%  even  cl^neys  were  mtknown; 
and  so  late  as  the  year  1446,  the  only  streets  in  London  that  were 
paved  were,  Upper  Thames  Street,  Ludgate  Street,  Fleet  Street;  and 
the  Strand,  as  fietr  as  Charing.Cross. 

.    68.  It  is,  ^^  this  time,  imposribje  to  traverse  the  streets  of  Londso, 
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without  eonteiBpla^g  the  ittportant  changes  which  commerce  and 
civilisation  have  produced,  not  only  in  this,  bat  in  every  country  of 
Europe. 

'  63.  Paris,  loid  the  other  European  capitals,  have  been  greatly  em- 
bolUrihed  within  the  last  two  centuries.  Trade  and  manufactures,  by 
^nushincr  large  numbers  of  people  with  the  means  of  procuring  a 
lirelihood*  are  the  principal  causes  and  supports  of  an  increased  pop- 
uia^ion. 

64.  This  is  exemplified  in  almost  every  trading  town  in  the  kingdom, 
but  particularly  in  London,  which  contained  no  more  than  150,000  in. 
habitants  at  Elizabeth's  accession  to  the  throne,  but  at  present  contains 
nearly  ten  times  that  number. 

65.  When  these  effects  of  commerce  are  considered,  it  is  not  sur- 
prismg  that,  where  it  flourishes  in  an  eminent  degree,  it  raises  the 
nation  to  the  greatest  height  of  splendour  and  political  greamess. 

66.  No  country  has  risen  to  such  a  height  of  commercial  opulence 
and  navid  strength  as  Britain.  Her  naval  superiority  is  the  consequence 
of  her  multifarious  and  extensive  traffic,  the  means  of  her  protection, 
and  the  support  and  guarantee  of  her  independence. 

67.  Formerly,  the  greatest  part  of  the  trade  of  Europe  was  engrossed 
by  Conataniinoplef  Veruce,  Genoa,  and  some  other  cities  of  Italy,  and 
the  Netherland*,  with  those  called  the  Hans-Tovons. 

68.  From  the  above  it  passed  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  after  them 
chiefly  to  the  Dutch.  The  former  of  these  had,  by  the  discovery  of 
America^  opened  channels  of  trade,  and  veins  of  wealth,  before  totally 
unknorwn ;  and  Portugal,  by  tracing  the  passage  round  the  Cape  of  . 
Qood  Hope  to  India,  had  monopolized  that  lucrative  traffic  from  which 
the  Venetians  and  Genoese,  especially  the  former,  had  derived  their 
opulence  and  power. 

69.  England  was  among  the  last  of  the  countries  of  Europe  that 
began  to  make  the  improvement  and  extension  of  commerce  the  grand 
objects  of  national  concern ;  and  when  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese 
had  already  made  themselves  masters  of  the  rich  countries  of  Mexico, 
Peru,  and  Brazil,  established  settlements  in  India,  and  round  the  coast 
of  Africa,  and  extended  their  commerce  to  every  part  of  the  globe,  the 
EingUsh  had  no  foreign  settlements ;  but  now,  without  any  exaggeration, 
we  may  say,  that  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  extends  to  every  country 
on  the  face  of  the  globe,  which  affords  materials  for  commerce,  and 
in  which  traffic  isvknown. 

70.  Among  the  causes  which  have  raised  Great  Britain  to  her  pre- 
sent commercial  and  maritime  greatness,  we  must  consider  her  insular 
situation,  her  numerous  ports,  and  great  extent  of  coast.  But  it  must 
not  be  fot^rotlen,  that  the  mann&ctures  of  this  country  constitute  the 
staple  of  her  commerce,  and  cdnsequently  the  foundation  and  source 
of  her  wealth.  If  she  had  no  manufactures,  her  exports  woul^  be 
eomparatively  small,  and  bat  of  little  valae. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 
I>  i.  Whence  was  the  origin  of  the  ancient  Britons  1    h^.  Describe  them  be- 
fore the  time  of  the  Romans,  their  booses  or  dwellings,  and  their  aiaaaer 
of  living.    fr-IS.  Who  and  what  were  the  Druids !    Describe  their  tea»- 
pies,  *c.    What  did  the  Dmidsteadil 
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14— M.  In  what  state  was  Britain  upon  the  departure  of  the  Romans  ?  ynut  ne 
salted  from  their  feeble  and  defenceless  state  ?  Being  thus  reduced,  wtet 
hadth0BritMi8reoemMto,awlwte»vasth«r«*«U}  Wlwt  di4  t|M  BMIms 
nva  to  the  Sazens  and  Angles  for  tbAir  assistance  in  axpeUinc  the  Sovti! 
who  were  the  Saxon  commanders  ? 

n^ll.  Were  the  Saxons  satisfied  with  the  reward  thej  received  for  their  ser- 
vices? What  ensued  in  conseqnenee  of  this  diflatttwfactiDiil  Which  anf 
became  yictorious,  the  Saxons  or  the  Britons  ?  What  became  of  the  Britoos  I 

99.  How  was  England  divided  bv  the  Saxons  I  93.  When  and  bj  whom  vu 
drristianitr  first  introduced  into  Britain  T  94.  In  what  state  was  Britain 
during  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  ? 

9&  When  and  bf  whom  was  the  Heptarchj  abolished  ?  Who  was  the  first kiaxof 
England  ?  Ifote. — When  was  England  first  invaded  by  the  Picts  and  S^sl 
When  conouered  by  the  Saxons !  When  first  called  England  ?  By  whose 
order  T    Wliere,  and  when  T 

97—35.  Deaciibe  the  state  of  England  from  the  time  of  its  being  raised  atos 
kingdom  by  Egbert,  till  that  of  Alfred.  In  what  state  was  England  when  he 
was  raised  to  the  throne  ?    30,  31 .  What  became  of  Alfred  after  hii  defeat  T 

39,  33.  What  celebrated  event  caused  Alfred  to  leave  his  retreat  i  34.  What  did 
Alfred  before  he  assembled  his  people  m  arms  ?  Which  power  proved  i'k- 
toxious,  the  English  under  Alfred,  or  the  Danes  T 

35.  Who  was  now  unanimously  chosen  king  bf  the  English  and  Danes  ? 

36,  ?7,  41.  What  were  the  principal  acts  of  Alfred;  and  what  the  princqial  erento 

of  his  reign ?    SB.  who  was  Alfred?    When  bora,  and  wiwre !    What  ii 

his  character?  ' 

49.  Describe  Eiurland  from  the  death  of  Alfred  to  the  DaniA  Conquest.    Hov 

long  was  England  subject  to  the  Danes  ? 
43k  On  whom  was  the  ciown  confened  on  the  retreat  of  the  Danes  ? 
44, 45.  Describe  England  from  the  eq>alsion  of  the  Danes  to  the  Norman  ccHiqaest. 

46.  What  pretence  did  William  make  to  show  his  right  in  laying  claim  to  the 

British  crown  ?    Was  his  claim  well  founded,  or  was  it  a  mere  pretence  * 

47.  When  did  William  the  Norman  conquer  England  ?    4a  What  celebrated  battle 

terminated  the  Saxon  Monarchy  ?    When  and  by  whom  fought,  and  where  ? 
*  Why  was  William  called  a  Norman  when  he  came  from  France  t 
64.  What  did  William  abolish  ?    Introduce  ?    Build  ?  Disarm  ?  Institute  T  and  for 

what  purpose  J    55.  What  did  he  order  to  be  recorded  ?    In  what  ? 

56.  Of  what  was  the  extinction  nt  fires  a  striking  emblem  ? 

57.  What  improvements  did  the  English  make  in  the  arts,  sciences,  and  literature, 

and  in  trade  and  manufkctures,  from  the  time  of  the  conquest  to  the  six- 
teenth century,  as  compared  with  the  improvements  made  since  that  period  ? 

5{^-65.  Desoribe  the  buildings  in  London  in  the  time  of  the  Normans,  of  the  Flan- 
tagenets,  and  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Or  in  the  year  1060, 19011 
1400, 1446, 1560,  and  at  the  present  time. 

67—^.  By  what  people  or  nations  has  the  trade  of  Europe  been  successively  en- 
grossed f  70.  What  are  the  prineipal  canses  that  have  raised  Great  Britain 
to  her  present  commercial  apd  maritime  greajtness  ? 


WALES. 

1.  The  P]UNaPAi.rrT  of  Wauk  ytut  fonnerly  of  much  greater  extent 
than  at  present.  The  iSmoim  having  oonqnered  nil  the  plain  countrj, 
eUige^  the  Ancient  Britons  to  retreat  weatwardt  aad  erer  aince  that 
period,  Monmouththire  and  Herefordehire  have  heen  redLoiied  pwrt  of 

England. 

2.  Wales  is  bounded  on  all  sides  by  the  Sea  ^nd  the  Seyem,  except 

«  wmiam  was  called  a  Noman  from  betagthe  son  of  RoUo,  a  Norwegian  Duke, 
who  wsts  banished  ftom  Norway,  in  the  year  870,  when  he  and  his  followers  suh- 
daed  part  of  Prance,  to  which  RoUo  gave  the  name  of  Normandy ;  the  Norwe- 
gians at  that  time  being  called  Normans. 
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on  the  east,  where  it  joins  the  counties  of  Chester,  Salop,  Hereford, 
and  Monmouth.    It  is  about  112  miles  in  length,  and  90  in  breadth. 

•3.  It  is  divided  into  Nosts  and  South  Wales,  each  containing  six 
Counties,  viz : 

4.  North  Wales  contains  MmUg^merythiret  Merionethakire,  Caemar- 
vanahire,  Denhighahire^  FUntakirtf  and  An^Uaea, 

5.  South  Wales  contain8'P'ein6roAres&tre,  Eadnorahire,  Cardiganahire, 
Caarmarthenakire,  «nd  Glatnorganahire. 

6.  This  country  was  incorporated  with  England  in  1538.  It  sends 
24  members  to  the  British  House  of  Commons. 

7.  Wales  has  few  towns  of  note ;  the  chief  are,  Caernarvon^  Swanaea^ 
and  Cardigan, 

B»  It  is  exceedingly  mountainous,  particularly  North  Wales.  Its 
chief  MoiTNTAiNS  are,  Snowdent  Plinlimmon,  Coder  Jdria,  and  Brecknock 
Beacon.  Snowden  is  so  named  from  its  being  covered  with  snow  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  This  mountain  was  held  as  sacred  by  the  An- 
cient Britons,  as  Parnassus  was  by  the  Greeks,  and  Ida  by  the  Cretans. 

9.  On  the  Welch  mountains  are  fed  vast  herds  of  small  black-cattle, 
for  which  this  country  is  famous,  as  well  as  sl^eep,  deer,  and  goats. 
Here  are  mines  of  lead,  copper,  and  iron,  and  abundance  of  coalints. 
The  seas  and  rivers  abound  with  fish. 

10.  Wales  was  formerly  famous  for  its  Bairds,  among  whom  was 
TVi^iestfi,  who  flourished  about  the  year  456 :  many  of  his  verses  still 
remain. 

11.  Since  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  whose  queen  was  detivered  of  a 
son  in  this  country,  the  king's  eldest  son  has  been  styled  Prince  of 
Walea,  and  a  large  revenue  from  it  appropriated  to  his  maintenance. 

12.  Wales  abounds  in  Roman  and  British  camps,  walls,  castles,  and 
other  antiquities.  In  the  island  of  Anglesea  are  several  rude  mon. 
umentiB,  called  by  the  inhabitants  Cromlechen.  They  are  formed  of  a 
number  of  rough  stones,  set  up  on  end,  which  serve  as  supporters  to 
one  of  several  tons  weight,  laid  on  the  summit. 

13.  It  is  uncertain  for  what  they  were  originally  intended,  but  they 
are  supposed  to  have  been  sepulchres,  either  for  the  Druida^  whose 
chief  residence  was  in  this  island,  or  of  princes  and  other  distinguished 
persons.  Rude  monuments  of  the  same  kind  are  to  be  found  through- 
out all  Wales. 

14.  Ancient  coins,  both  Roman  and  British,  of  gold  and  other  metals, 
are  frequently  found  in  this  Principality. 

15.  Wales  has  been  subject  to  the  crown  of  England  ever  since  the 
time  of  Edward  /,  as  abovementioned,  but  it  was  not  united  and  incor- 
porated with  it  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VUI,  when  all  the  laws,  customs, 
and  tenures,  existing  in  Wales,  were  abrogated,  and  the  inhabitants 
were  admitted  to  a  participation  of  the  Ehiglish  liberties  and  privileges* 
especially  that  of  sending  members  to  parOament. 

16.  It  would  be  a  vain  and  useless  task  to  attempt  the  ancient  his- 
tory  of  Wales.  The  country,  when  first  settled,  was  divided  among  so 
many  petty  princes,  all  independent  of  one  another,  that  the  whole  is 
involved  in  darkness  and  confusion. 

17.  We  know,  however,  that  it  vras  in  early  times  inhabited  by 
three  different  tribes  of  the  Britons,  viz :  the  Silurea^  the  Dknett^,  and 
the  Ordovicea. 

fC  ^ 
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18.  The  love  of  independence  was  so  strongly  rooted  in  the  breasU 
of  lliese  tribes,  that  they  defended  their  country,  dnring  a  loog  seiief  ' 
of  years,  against  all  Che  force  of  the  Romans.  And  even  whea-the 
greater  part  of  their  country  was  sobdaed*  and  the  soil  saturated  wA 
the  blood  of  its  inhabitants,  many  of  them  retired  to  the  mouotunB, 
where  they  bid  defiance  to  the  Roman  arms. 

19.  llie  Saxons  alto  attempted  the  congest  of  this  country,  km 
penetrated  no  farther  than  the  counties  of  Mfnmouth  and  Herefofd^ 
which  were  afterwards  considered  as  parts  of  England.  The  Welsh, 
howerer,  were  for  from  being  subdued ;  they  continaed  nn  independeot 
people,  and  were  still  gOYemed  by  their  own  princes,  and  their  own 
laws. 

20.  The  first  great  blow  given  to  the  liberties  of  the  Welsh  was 
about,  the  year  870,  when  Soderict  King  of  Wales,  divided  bis  domia. 
ions  among  his  three  sons,  which  division  gave  rise  to  many  wars, 
thereby  causing  much  bloodshed,  anarchy  and  confusion,  and  the  con- 
frequences  soon  became  too  visible.  It  however  remained  an&nbdued 
till  conquered  by  Henry  III^  in  1337.  From  that  time,  it  was  consid. 
cred  as  a  Fief  of  England,  till  subjected  by  Edward  I,  in  1S2B3,  as 
before  mentioned. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

1.  What  n  Wales?  What  were  its  ancient  limits T  9.  Bow  is  it  boomMT 
What  is  its  length,  and  breadth  T  3—5.  How  is  Wales  divided  ?  7.  What 
are  its  chief  towns  T  8.  Describe  its  surface.  What  are  its  chief  mountains  t 
9.  What  are  its  chief  products  ?    10.  For  what  was  Wales  formeiiy  famous  ? 

12—14.  In  what  does  Wales  abound  ?  19.  How  long  has  Wales  been  sabject  to 
the  Crown  of  England  ?  16.  What  is  the  early  history  of  Wales  1  How 
was  it  originally  divided  ?    17.  Who  were  its  early  inhabitants  ? 

18, 19.  What  did  the  Romans  and  Saxons  towards  the  conquest  of  Wales  ? 

90.  Who  was  the  cause  of  the  first  xreat  blow  being  given  to  Wales  ?  Who  fist 
made  it  a  Fief  of  England  T  When,  and  who  first  annexed  it  to  the  Crowa 
ofEnglandl 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 

How  is  Wales  bounded  ?  What  bay  is  on  the  westem  side  ?  What  ckanesi 
is  on  the  south  aide  of  it !  In  what  part  of  it  do  you  find  Caernarvon  ?  Swan- 
sea ?    Cardigan  ? 


SCOTLAND. 

1.  BcorLAKD,  anciently  called  CdUdrniiOy  occupies  the  northern  part 
of  the  island,  >uid  is  divided  into  the  HigUandt  in  the  north,  and  the 
Lowlands  in  the  south ;  and  these  are  subdivided  into  thirty-three 
counties. 

3.  Scotland,  in  that  part  called  the  Highlands,  is  extremely  rocky  | 
and  mountainous ;  but  the  Lowlands,  for  Ske  most  partt  sr®  level,  and  | 
fruitful  in  grain  and  pasture. 

3.  It  is  bounded  on  all  sides  by  the  ocean,  except  the  south,  where 
it  is  separated  from  England  by  the  Cheviot  Hills,  the  Solway  Frith, 
and  the  river  Tweed.  This  country  is  about  S80  miles  in  length,  and 
140  in  breadth. 
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4.  The  chief  Cities  and  Towns  of  Scotland  are,  Epznbuboh,  the 
capital,  Glasgow^  Greenock^  Perth,  PaitUyt  and  Aberdeen, 

5.  Edisburoh,  from  the  pecaliarity  of  its  buildings,  and  by  its  com. 
mending  and  picturesque  situation,  is  rendered  particularly  striking.  It 
ie  divided  into  two  parts,  called  the  Old  and  New  Tovm,  Population, 
162,000. 

6.  The  (Hd  TotDn,  upon  the  iinodel  of  some  on  the  continent,  is  re. 
markable  for  the  loftiness  of  its  houses,  which  are  inhabited  in  dific. 
rent  stories  by  distinct  families. 

7.  The  iVeio  Tmm  is  laid  out  with  perfect  regularity,  and  consists 
of  streets  of 'elegant  modern  houses,  built  of  hewn  stone.  The  popu. 
lation,  including  the  suburbs,  is  about  140,000. 

8.  Edmburgh  is  built  on  several  hills,  and  is  said  to  have  received 
its  name  from  Edin,  or  Edwin,  who  was  King  of  Northumberland,  and 
whose  dominions  extended  as  far  as  the  Frith  of  Forth, 

9.  It  contains  the  Palace  of  Hol^ood,  and  the  Castle;  and  near  it 
are,  the  Calton  Hill,  Salisbwry  Craige,  and  the  basaltic  pile  called  Ar. 
thur^e  Seat, 

10.  In  the  castle,  James  VI  ef  Scotland,  and  First  of  England,  waa 
bom,  in  1566.  Hume,  the  celebrated  historian,  Dr,  Hugh  Blair,  and 
ZV.  JBwmeU  a  distinguished  prelate,  and  author  of  **  The  History  of  the 
Reformation,**  were  all  natives  of  this  city. 

11.  At  a  small  distance  from  Edinburgh,  on  the  Frith  of  Forth,  is 
its  port,  JLeith,  a  place  of  considerable  and  increasing  commerce.  Its 
chief  trade  is  widi  Germany,  HolUmd,  and  the  Baltic;  America  and 
the  West  Indies, 

12.  Glasgow,  in  elegance  of  building,  and  the.  opulence  proceeding 
hotn  commerce  and  manufactures,  has  scarcely  a  superior  among,  tho 
secondary  towns  in  the  united  kingdom.  Its  port,  on  Uie  Clyde,  has 
a  gifeat  share  of  the  West  Indian  trade.  Sir  John  More,  who  fell  in 
the  glorious,  but  fatal  battle  of  Corunna,  was  a  native  of  this  city. 
PopuUtion,  202,000. 

13.  Abekdeen,  the  principal  seaport  of  the  north,  is  a  well-built  city, 
possessing  various  manufactures,  and  a  numerous  population,  consist, 
ing  of  about  58,000.  Cruden,  the  author  of  the  Concordance,  and 
Jhinoan,  a  celebrated  critic  and  translator,  were  natives  of  Aberdeen. 
Paisley  has  eztensive  manufactories  of  silk,  linen,  gauze,  lawn,  muslin, 
iMunbnc,  thread,  &c.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  manufacturing 
town  ia  Scotland.     Population,  i>0»000. 

14.  DuuDES,  on  the  Frith  of  Tay,  has  an  excellent  harbour,  and  a 
good  trade.  It  is  noted  as  the  birthplace  of  Bosthius,  one  of  the  revi. 
vers  of  elegant  learning  in  the  1 6th  century ;  also  of  Admiral  Duncan, 
who  defeated  the  Dutch  at  Camperdown,  in  1797.    Population,  45,000. 

15.  Greenock,  a  seaport  at  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde*  is  a  place  of 
great  trade,  particularly  with  America.  WaU,  the  improver  of  the 
fteaauengine,  was  bom  here  in  1735.    Population,  22,000. 

ICPek^  on  the  river  Tay,  is  situated  in  a  most  beautiful  and 
|roman|ia«<mintry.  It  is  a  very  respcciable  and  neat  towq,  with  a  popu. 
lation  of  about  20,000.  In  former  times  it  was  the  residence  of  the 
sovereigns  of  Scotland. 

17.  The  Universities  of  Scotland  are  those  of  EdMurgh,  Glasgow, 
Sf,  Andrsw%  and  Aberdeen* 
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18.  The  most  remvkable  MouMTAnis  are,  the  Gramman  and  the 
Pttland,  nmially  called  the  Grampian  and  Petland  HiUB,  and  Bern- 
NevUf  whoee  svmroit  is  ahnost  constantly  covered  with  enow. 

19.  The  Laxes  of  Scotland  are  nameroue  and  beautifial ;  the  princpat 
are,  Lock-Tay,  Loek-Lomond;  vad  Loeh~Ne99.  The  chief  is  Loch^ 
Lomond,  which  begins  in  Dimbartonshire,  and  runs  op  to  the  foot  of 
the  tfighlands. 

20.  The  chief  Riyebs  are,  the  Forth,  the  Tay,  and  the  Clyde.  They 
abound  with  fish,  and  their  banks  are  extremely  pictaresque.  The 
Tweed  forms  part  of  the  boundary  between  this  country  and  England. 

21.  The  chief  of  the  mineral  productions  of  Scotland  are,  lead,  iron, 
and  coaL  The  lead  mines  in  the  central  mountains  of  theP8oatf»  are 
considered  the  richest  in  Europe. 

2)2.  Granite,  freestone,  limestone,  marble,  and  slate,  are  found  here 
in  great  abundance.  From  this  country  are  brought  the  stones  with 
which  many  of  the  streets  of  London  are  paTcd.  Waterloo  Bridge  is 
built  with  the  same  kind  of  stone,  called  Scotch  granite. 

29.  The  Climate  of  Scotland  is  esteemed  in  general  exceedingly 
wholesome,  owing  to  the  constant  undulation  which  is  produced  in  the 
air  by  th^  vicinity  of  the  sea,  and  tibe  variety  of  the  hiUs,  valleys,  and 
rivers. 

24.  Near  the  mountains,  whose  tops  are  covered  with  snow  for  nine 
months  in  the  year,  it  is  very  cold  and  piercing ;  but  in  other  parts,  the 
air  being  warmed  by  the  vapours  from  iae  sea,  it  is  moist  and  temperate* 

25.  In  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland,  the  day,  at  midsummer,  is 
eighteen  hours  long,  and  in  winter,  it  is  proportionably  short. 

26.  The  Seoft  in  general,  are  tall,  thin,  and  muscular,  and  capaUe 
of  endnring  great  fatigue  ;  they  are  also  brave,  tepiperate,  frug^,  and 
industrious.     Education  being  exceedingly  cheap  in  this  country,  there 

'  are  few  of  the  inhabitants  who  have  not  received  some  learning; 
hence  the  peasants  of  Scotland  are  much  better  educated  than  those 
of  ]&igland. 

27.  No  people  pique  themselves  more  upon  descent  than  the  Scots» 
and  this  family  pride  is  nourished  in  them  from  generation  to  generation. 
They  are  very  fond  of  musie,  and  the  Scotch  airs  are  soft,  lively,  and 
beautifully  simple. 

28.  The  Scots,  in  general,  enjoy  a  great  share  of  health,  the  inu 
mediate  efiect  of  a  sahtbrious  air  and  temperate  diet. 

29l  Most  of  the  ancient  sports  of  the  Highlanders,  such  as  archery,, 
hunting,  fowling,  and  fishing,  are  now  disused.  Those  retained  are» 
the  throwing  of  the  putting-stone,  or  stone  of  strength,  which  occasions 
great  emulation,  who  can  throw  a  heavy  stone  the  farthest ;  throwing 
the  penny-stone,  which  is  similar  to  our  coit ;  and  the  shinty,  or  the  . 
striking  of  a  ball  of  wood.  The  last  game  is  played  on  a  large  plain, 
between  two  parties  furnished  with  clubs;  and  whichever  strikes  it 
first  to  their  own  goal,  wins  the  game. 

'    30.  The  population  of  Scotland,  in  1755,  was  about  1,260,000;  in 
1801, 1,600,000;  in  1811, 1,800,000  ;  and  now  about  2,000,000. 

31.  The  established  Religion  of  Scotland  is  the  Presbyterian  Prote*. 
tant,  the  church  being  governed  by  the  Presbyters,  or  Elders,  instead 
of  Bishops. 

38.  The  principal  Islands  belonging  to  Scotland  are,  the  Sh^tlmnd, 
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^  Orkney^  and  the  Hehridetj  or  Western  IsUa,  The  inhabiutnto  of 
^letland  are  chiefly  employed  in  fishing.  The  herrings  appear  off 
Shetland  in  immense  shoals  in  the  month  of  June. 

33.  The  Western  Isles  are  situated  on  the  north-west  of  Scotland. 
They  are  about  300  in  number,  but  the  greater  part  of  them  are  un- 
inhabited.  Those  most  worthy  of  notice  are,  Arran,  BuUy  lona,  Staffot 
Mull,  and  Sky, 

34.  Ariun  is  about  23  miles  in  length,  and  12  in  breadth.  Its  pop. 
ulation  is  7,500.  Mull  contains  about  the  same  number.  Sk'y  has 
15,000  inhabitants. 

35.  Bute,  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  is  14  miles  in  length,  and  four  in 
breadth.  The  chief  town  is  Rothsay,  with  a  castle,  which  gave  the 
title  of  Duke  to  die  eldest  sons  of  the  Kings  of  Scotland,  as  it  now 
does  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.    This  island  contains  abou^  5,500  inhab- 

wTSna^  so  greatly  celebrated  in  history,  was  the  residence  of 
Si.  VolimiJoa,  who,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  left  his  native 
country  (Ireland)  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Picte,  whose  king  made 
him  a  present  of  the  island.  Many  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Scotland, 
Iteland,  and  Norway,  are  said  to  have  been  buried  in  the  island  of 
I<ma;  namely,  48  Scottish  kings,  four  of  Ireland,  eight  of  Norway, 
and  one  of  France. 

37.  This  island  was  the  retreat  of  learning,  during  the  Gothic 
ignorance  which  pervaded  Europe,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  the  seminary  whence  issued  those  pious  monks  and  lay- 
men, who  again  revived  learning,  and  propagated  Christianity  through 
many  kingdoms  of  Europe. 

38.  About  10  miles  to  the  north-east  of  lona  is  Staffa,  noted  tor  a 
cavern,  called  FingaVs  Cave'.,  which  extends  370  feet  under  ground, 
and  is  about  53  feet  in  breadth,  and  117  feet  high. 

39.  The  Orenet  Islands,  the  ancient  OrcadeSt  are  about  30  in  num. 
ber.  The  inhabitants  of  the  whole  &ie  computed  at  28,000,  which 
consist  of  Norwegian  Colonists  and  Lowland  Scots.  The  chief  town, 
is  KirkwalL 

40.  The  Shetland  Isles  are  situated  about  40  miles  to  the  north-east 
of  the  Orkneys,  which  they  greatly  resemble.  They  are  40  in  number^ 
and  contain  about  25,000  inhabitants. 

41.  The  islands  both  of  Shetland  and  Orkney  were  anciently  subject 
to  Norway,  and  were  sold  in  the  thirteenth  century,  by  Magnus  of  Nor. 
way,  to  Alexander,  king  \)f  Scotland.  They  were  afterwards  claimed 
by,  and  for  a  time  were  subject  to,  Denmark. 

4S.  Among  the  most  memorable  placeis  of  Scotland  are,  Bannock. 
ktm,  Preston-Panst  Culloden-Moor,  Gretna-Cfreenj  and  John-o-GroaVs 
H&U9e. 

43.  Bankocsbttrn,  a  small  village  on  the  river  Bannock,  about  four 
miles  from  Stirling,  is  where  the  English  army  under  Edward  II  was 
defeated  by  the  Scots  under  Bruce,  in  1314,  which  was  decisive  of  the 
liberties  of  Scotland.  In  this  battle,  the  English  are  said  to  have  lost 
20,000  men — ^th^  Scots  only  2,000.  fiy  this  victory  Bruce  was  peace. 
ably  established  on  the  throne  of  Scotland. 

*  The  name  of  the  island  is  sometimes  spelled  /mto,  or  ilyoiM,  «t  other  times 
Jhd,  or  By,  but  now  called  /cofamMtB. 
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44.  Pbesioit.Paiis  is  a  village  aboat  eigbt  nulc^'  from  EVtinbaigh. 
Tint  place  is  noted  for  its  salt-works,  and  for  the  defeat  of  ihk  Rofii 
army  under  Sir  John  Cope,  by  the  Highlanders  and  other  rebels,  vlio 
foQght  for  the  Pretender,  in  1745.  In  this  battle  the  brave  and  pious 
Colonel  Gwrdiner  lost  his  life. 

45.  CuLLODEN'MooR,  an  extensive  heath  or  moor  near  Inverness,  is 
celebrated  for  the  decisive  victory  which  the  Duke  of  Cutnberhud 
gained  over  the  Rebels,  commanded  by  Charles  Edward  StxmU 
commonly  called  the  Young  Pretender,  in  1746.  This  battle  finished 
the  rebellion  of  1745,  and  forever  destroyed  the  hopes  of  the  Familj 
of  Stuart. 

4(5.  Gretna.Gssen  is  a  noted  place  in  the  ^uth  of  Scotland,  on  the 
English  border.  It  is  the  first  stage  in  Scotland,  on  the  road  fram 
Carlisle  to  Dumfries.  It  has  long  been  famous,  as  the  place  when 
fugitive  lovers  from  England  get  married,  when  their  design  has  been 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  their  parents  or  guardians. 

47.  John.o.Groat's  House  was  long  noted  as  the  most  northei^ 
dwelling  in  Scotland,  of  which  nothing  now  remains  but  the  foundatioo. 
This  house  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  John-de-Groat,  a  DiUchmani 
in  the  reign  of  James  IV,  about  the  year  1500 ;  hence  it  received  tM 
name  of  John.o.Groat*s  House. 

48.  Leaming^ffSTl^rished  in  Scotland  from  the  earliest  times. 
The  poem^f  Oman  Sufficiently  show  that  the  Infuses  were  no  stnio- 
gers  there  itf'wwiy  milrfte  ages.  St.  Patrick,  the  celebrated  Apostle  d 
Ireland,  was  a  native  of  this  kingdom,  which  became,  for  some  timfl, 
a  refuge  for  the  learned,  especially  the  little  island  of  lona,  before 
mentioned.  Charlemagne  is  said  to  hsvh  held  a  correspondence  Iqr 
letters  with  the  Kings  of  Scotland ;  and  to  have  employed  the  Seott 
in  planning  and  regulating  the  Universities,  and  other  seminaries  of 
learning,  in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy. 

49.  Among  the  modem  writers  of  Scotland  are,  Napier,  AeJ 
of  Logari^ms,  Keel,  Gregory,  Maclaurin,  Simpson,  Piteairn^l 

.  and  many  others,  who  have  long  held  a  distinguished  place  anSS 
literati  of  Europe. 

50.  Among  the  more  recent  writers  are  the  celebrated  names  of 
fftttne,  D/s.  Sobertwm,  Blair,  Henry,  and  Adam  Smith,  and  the  distio- 
gnished  iSltr  Walter  Seott. 

51.  The  Erse,  or  Gaelic,  a  dialect  of  the  Celtic,  is  still  spoken  in  the 
Highlands ;  but  the  language  of  the  Low  Countries,  which  is  of  the 
same  origin  with  the  English,  is  continually  extending.  The  langue^ 
of  the  English  and  Scots,  has  now  become  the  same ;  and  the  pronoQ' 
ciation  of  the  latter,  in  all  their  large  towns,  is  Uke  that  of  the  Eogm^ 
excepting  a  little  national  peculiarity.  . 

52.  A  great  variety  of  Roman  antiquities  is  found  in  many  pA^sv 
Scotland ;  but  the  most  remarkable  now  remaining  is  the  wall,  ^^^^ 
ally  marked  out  by  Agrieola,  and  finished  by  Antoninus  Pius.  *»• 
wall  extended  from  Carron,  upon  the  Frith  of  Forth,  to  Dungla9,iV^ 
the  Brith  of  Clyde,  a  distance  of  little  more  dian  37  miles.  £me  part* 
of  it  are  still  visible. 

53.  It  would  require  a  volume  to  describe  the  great  number  of  coioS) 
urns,  utensils,  inscriptions,  and  other  remains  of  the  Romans  in  Scotland; 
many  of  which  have  been  found  at  a  great  distance  northward  of  the  w.all' 


54.  Several  Drui^cal  monaments  have  alao  been  fonnd  in  vanoiui 
parts  of  Scotland ;  but  none  of  them  equal  to  Stoneheoge,  on  Salisburf 
Plain,  already  described. 

55.  England  and  Scotland  were  formerly  two  kingdoms,  but  they 
are  now  united,  and  together  make  but  one  nation.  The  union  of  the 
two  crowns  took  place  in  die  year  1603,  when  Jamet  F/,  of  Scotland, 
was  called  to  the  ^rone  of  England ;  and,  in  1707,  (during  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne^  one  oChis  successors,)  both  kingdoms  were  united  under 
the  name  of  Great  Britain. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

1.  What  is  the  ancient  name  of  Scotland  ?  How  is  Scotland  divided  ?  2.  Descnibe 

Scotland.    3.  How  is  it  bounded  ? 
4 — 10.  What  are  the  chief  cities  and  towns  of  Scotland  ?    Describe  them.    For 

what  are  they  noted  ?    17—24.  What  are  the  Universities  of  Scotland  ?  The 

mountains?    The  rivers?    The  lakes?    The  mineral  productions,  and  what 

the  climate  ? 
35.  What  is  the  longes|,  and  what  the  shortest  day  and  night  in  Scotland  ? 
97, 28.  Describe  the  Scots,  and  their  character.    Of  what  are  they  pajticularly 

fond  1    29.  Describe  the  ancient  and  modern  sports  of  Scotland. 
ao.  What  was  the  population  of  Scotland  in  1755  ?    In  1801  ?    In  18m    What  $k 

the  present  time  ?    31.  What  is  the  religion  of  Scotland  ? 
SB.  What  are  its  principal  islands  ?    33—41.  Describe  them.     30.  Give  a  more 

particular  description  of  lona.    42.  What  are  the  most  memorable  places  of 

Scotland  ?    43--47.  For  what  is  Bannockbum  noted  ?    Prestcm-Pans  ?    Cul- 

loden  Moor  ?    Gretna  Green  ?    John-o-Groat's  House  ? 
48.  How  long  has  leaniing  flourished  in  Scotland  ?    Who  was  St.  Patrick  ? 
40, 50.  Who  were  the  chief  of  the  modem  writers  ?    Who  are  among  the  moris 

recent?     51.  What  is  the  Erse,  or  Gaelic  language?     What  language  it 

spoken  in  Scotland  in  the  present  day  ? 
fid— 54.  What  are  the  chief  of  the  antiquities  of  Scotland  ?    Describe  them. 
56.  What  were  England  and  Scotland  formerly  ?    When  was  Scotland  united  to 

England  ?    when  were  they  united  under  the  name  of  Great  Britain  ? 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 
How  is  Scotland  bounded  ?    What  islands  lie  on  the  north-west  side  ?    What 

oni  the  north-east  ?    What  river  separates  it  from  England  ?    Where  are  th# 

GhMonpian  Mountains  situated  ?    On  what  side  does  the  Forth  empty  ?    Tay  ? 

Clyde  ?    Which  are  the  most  remarkable  lakes  in  Scotland  ? 
In  whiil  Dart  of  Scotland  do  you  find  Edinburgh  ?  Glasgow  ?  Aberdeen  ?  Perth  ? 

St.  Ail^ews  ?    Paisley  ?    Whatt  communication  is  there  between  Edinburgh 

juad  Glasgow  ? 


IRELAND. 

1.  Insukirs,  situated  on  the  west  of  Great  Britain,  is  about  300  miles 
iil..toagtiu  andJUtfUiUtfeadth.  It  is  separated  from  England  and  Scot« 
Und  by  a  br&cf^  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  called  the  Irish  Sea,  or  St. 
George's  Channel. 

2.  It  is  divided  into  four  provinces,  viz :  Ulster,  on  the  north ;  ilftm* 
Btqr,  on  the  south ;  Leinstert  on  the  east ;  and  Connaughtf  on  the  west, 
lliese  are  subdivided  into  thirty.two  counties. 

3.  The  chief  city  of  Xeinster  is  JhihUn;  oi  Ulster,  lAttdonderry; 
of  Munster,  Cork;  Connaught  has  no  city,  its  chief  town  is  (xolway, 
Ks  other  chief  towns  are.  Limerick,  Waterford,  and  Belfast,  Dublu 
ctsaains  about  300,000  inhabitants ;  Cork,  100,000. 
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4.  DoBLor,  ihe  metropoIiB  of  Iceland,  is  aitaated^  the  banks  of  tfaf 
river  laShy,  about  seTen  imlea  from  tbe  sea,  and  aTihe^ eztiemity  oft 
lai^e  bay  of  the  same  name.  It  is  a  very  handsome  city,  and  raokA 
the  second  in  the  British  dominions. 

5.  The  celebrated  Archbishop  Usher  was  bom  at  Dublin,  in  1580; 
S»tft,  the  companion  of  Pope,  Gay,  and  Arbuthnot,  in  1667  ;  Sir  Rich 
ard  SteeUi  the  projector  of  the  Spectator,  in  1671 ;  Fenmell,  the  author 
of  the  Hermit^in  1679^^  Burke^  a  celebrated  author  and  politician,  in 
1730;  Cutmh^kam,  the  poet,  in  1731;  Sir  Philip  Francis,  the  trans. 
lator  of  Horace,  in  1740.  He  died  in  Westminster,  in  1818.  He  is 
supposed,  by  many,  to  have  been  the  author  of  Junius,  while  others 
consider  it  to  have  been  Lord  George  Sackville.  Richard  Brtnsiejf 
Sheridan,  the  author  of  the  School  for  Scandal,  du:.,  was  born  at  Dublin, 
in  1751. 

6.  Galway  ip  noted  as  the  birthplace  of  iSirr  George  Staunian,  who 
accompanied  Lord  Macartney  in  his  embassy  to  China.  Londondeiult 
is  famous  for  a  long  siege  that  it  sustained  against  James  II,  in  1689. 

7.  The  chief  Rivers  in  Ireland  are,  the  Shannon,  the  Liffey,  and 
the  Boyne,  The  principal  Lakes  are,  the  Erne,  Corrib,  Neah,  and 
gOiamev* 

8.  Ireland  is  in  general  a  level  country ;  the  Climate  is  temperate,  and- 
the  SoH  well  adapted  for  grain,  pasture,  hemp,  and  flax.  Vast  herds 
of  cattle,  and  great  numbers  of  sheep,  are  fed  in  this  kingdom. 

9.  The  established  Religion  of  Ireland  is  the  same  as  that  of  Eng. 
land,  but  the  Roman  Catholic  is  almost  universally  professed  by  the 
middle  and  lower  orders,  and,  from  their  deplorable  ignorance,  the 
clergy  possess  almost  an  absolate  power  over  them.  The  laws  of . 
Ireland  differ  but  little  from  those  of  England. 

10.  The  lower  Irish  are  warm  in  their  attachments,  courteous  to 
strangers,  and  patient  of  hardship ;  but,  from  oppression,  hardship,  and 
poverty,  their  manner  of  life  is  but  little  removed  from  that  of  a  savage, 
and  their  ignorance  is  extreme.  The  higher  orders  are  noted  for  their 
bravery,  and  generous  hospitality. 

11.  Ireland  manufactures  considerable  quantities  of  linen,  and  ex- 
ports cattle,  bacon,  beef,  hides,  butter,  and  tallow. 

12.  The  population  of  Ireland  in  the  year  1679,  according  to  Sir 
William  Petty,  was  no  more  than  about  1,100,000;  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  about  2,000,000 ;  it  is  now  about  6,800,000. 

13.  The  Irish  Language  is  a  dialect  of  the  Celtic,  and  fundamentally 
the  same  with  the  Erse  used  by  die  Highlanders,  and  not  remarkably 
different  from  the  Welsh. 

14.  The  ancient  Irish  historians  tell  us  that  learning  flourished  in 
Ireland  when  the  rest  of  Europe  was  overwhelmed  with  the  grossest 
ignorance.  The  old  natives  of  this  country  also  dispute  the  honour 
of  the  Poems  of  Ossian  with  the  Scotch  Highlanders,  insisting  that  he 
was  a  native  of  Ireland.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  well  known,  that 
the  Irish  still  repeat  many  parts  of  his  poems,  which  have  been  trans, 
mitted  by  tradition,  from  father  to  son,  for  many  generations. 

15.  The  only  Univeriity  in  Ireland  is  that  of  Dublin^  founded  by 

*  Lakes  in  Ireland  are  called  hughs,  or  lochs,  the  same  as  in  Scotland ;  in  Eof- 
land  they  are  called  meru. 
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(^6611  Elizabeth,  in  the  year  1591.  Although  the  Iriih  caonot  b9«A 
of  a  Newton,  a  Milton,  or  a  Shakspeare,  they  have  their  Uiiherf  JMimd, 
"aiofftj  Farquhar^  Moore,  Sheridan^  and  many  other  writers  who  have 
done  honour  to  literature. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

1.  How  is  Ireland  situated  ?    3.  How  divided?    3.  What  are  its  chief  citiea  ^ 

tov^ns  ?    4.  Describe  Dublin.    5.  Whatxelebrated  characters  were  natives 

of  I>«iUtn,«nd-m.what  were  they  eminent? 
e.  Foi£^j»hat  is  Galwanrnoted  ?    7.  What  are  the  chief  riven  ef  Ireland  f 
9.  What  18  the  face  ottbe  country  ?    Its  produce  1    9.  Reiigien  T    Laws  ? 
10.  What  Is  the  charaeter  of  the  Msh  t    II.  What  are  their  chief  manulactiires  r 

Sxports? 
ItL  W^hat  was  the  population  of  Ireland  in  1071?    In  the  reign  of  Queen  Aaam, 

and  at  the  present  time  ?    13.  What  is  their  language  ? 
14.  WhflEt  have  you  to  observe  of  the  ancient  Irish,  and  of  the  poems  of  Osstan ! 
16.  How  ^any  uiiiverBities  has  Ireland  ?  Who  were  the  chief  hterary  characters 

oflMAand? 

QUESTIONS  ON  THB  MAP. 

Bow  is  Ireland  bounded?    On  what  side  of  it  do  you  find  the  UiTey?    TM 

Shanncm  ?     The  Boyne  ? 
WliAre  is  Dublin  sit^atedl     Belfast?     UuMcwkf     Ooikl     LaadottAsrry? 

'Waterford  ?    GaLway  ? 


fl;i§±OR,Y  OF.  IRELAIOJ. 

1.  The  ancient  histoid  of  this  kin|^dQm,  like  that  of  miMit  eth^r 
nations,  is  involved  in  fable  and  obscurity. 

2.  The  Irish  Monks  have  indeed  given  us  a  regular  series  of  the 
ancient  history  of  this  country,  drawn  up  in  a  very  metbo^oal  and 
plausible  manner,  in  which  we  are  presented  with  a  succession  of  wise 
and  learned  kings,  commencing  a  few  years  after  the  deluge.  But 
thia  historical  narrative  is  allowed,  by  the  best  antiquaries,  to  be  toti^y 
destitute  of  truth,  and  to  owe  its  existence  to  the  fertile  imagination 
of  its  authors. 

3.  In  all  probability  the  Ancient  Irish  were,  like  the  Ancient  Bptoi^, 
of  Celtic  origin  ;  for  there  was  a  remarkable  similarity  between  th«ir 
language,  customs,  and  mannerer. 

4.  Their  form  of  Government  was  also  a  political  confederacy,  in 
which  separate  States  were  governed  by  different  princes ;  but  on  t^e 
appearance  of  an  enemy,  a  chief  or  general  was  chosen,  who  com. 
manded  their  armies,  and  enjoyed  the  supreme  authority  during  the 
continuance  of  d&nger ;  but  the  enemy  no  sooner  disappeared,  than  the 
commission  and  power  terminated  together. 

5.  hi  the  fifth  century,  St,  Patriclc  introduced  the  knowledge  of  let. 
ters,  and  planted  Christianity  in  Ireland.    The  soil  was  very  friendly 

.  to  religion,  and  afforded  the  Monks  at  once  a  safe  retreat,  and  sufficient 
leisure  to  pursue  their  studies. 

6.  The  invasion  of  the  Danes  and  NorwegimUj  about  the  seventh 
century,  destroyed  the  peace  of  this  asylum ;  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  greatest  part  of  Uie  Irish  coasts  was  afterwards  peopled  by  the 
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Normans  and  Danes,  commonly  cnl\ed.EaHerUng8,  who  bcdltthe  cities 
of  Dublin,  Umeriek,  Wdterford,  Wexford,  and  Cork,  and  reduced,  a« 
much  of  die  adjacent  country  as  was  convenient  fo^  their  purpose. 

7.  But  as  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  offered  nothing  worth  conten^ig 
for,  (the  native  Irish  living  mostly  in  caves,  and  a  few  wretched  house* 
made  of  hurdles,  and  covered  with  straw  and  rushes,)  the  EUwteriingi 
seemed  satisfied  with  the  seacoasts,  without  attemptmg  to  extend  their 
conquest  to  the  inland  parts  of  the  country. 

8.  Their  numbers  were,  indeed,  too  inconsiderable  to  people  tfat 
island,  their  manners  too  barbarous  to  civilize  it,  and  their  necessitiet 
too  pressing  to  be  gratified  with  so  unavailing  an  acquisition. 

9.  It  is  however  probable,  that  these  foi-eigners  formed  alliancet 
with  the  natives,  and  that  they  resembled  them  in  their  manners.  The 
fertility  of  the  soil,  the  temperature  of  the  all:,  the  convenience  of  its 
.harbours,  which  to  other  nations  are  the  source  of  riches,  were  to  ihs 

'  Irish  matters  of  reproach,  ^he  fairest  blessings  of  nature  lay  unim. 
proved.  Their  healthful  vigour  was  impaired  by  inactivity ;  and  they 
seem  to  have  been  equally  void  of  the  virtues  as  w^ll  as  the  vices  of. 
mankind.  y 

10.  In  the  time  of  Henry  II  there  were  five  Kingdoms,  some  authon 
■ay  seven,  in  Ireland,  viz :  Connaught,  Cork,  Mtmster,  Leinster,  Ouorf, 
Meath,  and  VUter.  But  as  GHrtdduo  Barry*  mentions  only  five,  it  is 
probable  that  two  of  those  kingdoms  were  incorporated  withthgodierB. 

11.  However  this  may  be,  Hetiry  ^II^^roY^j^d  at  their^raS^,  and 
the  assistance  they  gave  his  enemies,  determined  to  sdMOetibem. 
Accordingly,  he  applied  to  ^drian  IV,  who  then  filled  St.  Peter^ 
chair  at  Rome,  and  obtained  nom  him  an  ample  Bull  for  the  conquest 

r  of  Ireland.  Soon  after  the  Pope's  consent  was  obtained,  a  fair  pretence 
effer^  far  finrrying  the  design  into  execution,  ^     y 

131  'Dern^^MacMvrrougk,  King  of  Leinater,  one  of  the  most  0^ 
pressive^tyfSnts  Ireland  ever  knew,  inyadfiiLti^  territories  of  all  his 
neighbours,  and  carried  (^^th^jvife  tft^Bour^Kmg  of  Meath^^.^^ 

18.  Fired  with  this  indignity,  the  injuled  piince  formed  an  alliance 
with  Boderick,  Kii\g  of  Cmnaught,  and  Dermot  was  driven  out  of  Ire- 
land.  -— 

,14.  Thtt9  distressed^  he  passed  over  to  E<ngland,  in  order  to  implore 
the  protection  of  Henry  II.  This  event  happened  in  the  year  11^, 
while  the  English  monarch  was  in  Normandy,  and  prevented  firom 
Mfisting  Dermot  in  persbn.  ,     ■  ^^ 

15.  He,  however,  recommended  the  cause  of  the  Irish  ^tisxz^S^ 
9everal  of  his  barons,  particularly  to  Strongbow,  Eari  of  Pembroke, 
Mobert  FitZ'StepbenSj  and  Morris  Fitz-Gerald, 

16.  Strongbow  was  a  nobleman  of  unbounded  ambition  and  large 
possessions  in  Wales,  where  his  tenants  were  numerous,  and  the  sit- 
nation  of  bis  estate  very  convenient  for  passing  over  to.  Ireland. 

17.  Strongbow  therefore  readily  undertook  to  assist  Dennq^Jn  ifie 
recovery  of  his  country,  on  condition  that  the  latter  should'  give  him 
his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  leave  him  heir  to  his  dominions.       ^ 

18.  It  was  also  agreed  that  Dermot  should  cede  forever  to  Fitz. 


*  Mora  generally  called  GvtMms  Cambrtntisi  or  Girald  of  Wales.    He  was  • 
celebrated  his|oraii  in  tbe  reigns  of  Heory  U  and  Richard  I.    Hsw«|li 
caatle  of  Mamarper,  near  Pembroke,  in  llw,  « 


Hew*  bom  Si  tM 
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BtephenB  and  FitauGerald,  the  town  of  We^fordt  with  the  two  Hundreds^ 
Adjoining* 

19.  This  treaty  being  Wished,  the  adventurers  landed  in  Ireland, 
at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of  forces,  and  soon  reduced  the  cities  of 
Wexford  and  Dublin;  but  it  was  agreed  that  Dublin  should  continue 
in  the  possession  of  Haaculft  the  Danish  prince  to  whom  it  belonged. 

20.  Theseus  it  usa^,  which  ought  to  have  united,  served  to  divide 
the  Irish.  Tublic  spi^  the  onlycement  of  patriotic  union,  was,  at 
that  time,  iinTniemiJUiMiii'iiii ;  ^^BSSiisiong^nspired  by  revenge,  envy, 
Hid  avarice,  prevailed  anigng  th^  UllllJAf,  and  Ireland  fell  a  prey  to  the 
English,  by  the  mffi^ ' ' vic|J^  and  mistakes  which  had  before  reduced 
Britain  to  a  Ronranpisittice. 

21.  Strcrngbow  took  the  city  of  Waterford,  drove'^the  Danish  prince 
fipora  Dublib,  and  completed  his  marriage  with  Eva,  Uie  daughter  of 
Dermot.     ' 

22.  Alarmed  at  these  unexpected  conquests  in  Ireland,  and  the  death 
ftf  Dermot,  whicla  happened  soon  after,  Henry  resolved  to  visit  that 
island  in  person.  Accordingly,  he  embarked  his  forces  at  Pembroke, 
in  WaUf,  on  board  400  transports,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1171, 
and  the  next  day  landed  in  Ireland,  aBontfiye  miles  from  Waterford. 
All  the  Irish  princes,  except  the"Kin^'61  UlsteKimmediately  repaired 
to  Henry,  and  submitted  to  his  i^in^iiimsiil   __^  ' 

23.  Thus  the  King  of  England  became  master  of  Ireland,  without 
shedding  a  drop  of  human  blood,  and  in  much  less  time  than  was  suf-  , 
ftcient  to  travel  over  it. 

24.  Henry  kept  a  magnificent  court,  and  held  a  parliament  at  Dublin, 
where  he  parcelled  out  the  estates  of  Ireland  among  his  followers, 
settled  a  civil  administration  nearly  resembling  that  of  England,  planted 
a  colony  from  Bristol  in  that  capital,  and  returned  to  England. 

25.  The  dominion  of  the  English  over  Ireland  was,  however,  little 
more  than  nominal.  The  Irish,  princes  and  nobles,  divided  among 
themselves,  readily  paid  the  exterior  marks  of  obedience  to  a  power 
they  wore  not  able  to  resist ;  but  as  no  durable  force  was  ever  kept  on  ^/^ 
foot  to  retain  them  in  their  duty,  they  often  relapsed  into  their  former 
fitnte  of  independence. 

26.  Too  weak  to  introduce  order  and  obedience  among  the  rude  \ 
inhabitant  Ihs  iRiigliiilm^ower  was  only  sufficient  to  check  the  growth  \ 
of  any^nterprising  genywbamong  the  natives ;  and  though  it  could  ] 
bestow^?  liue^fgilirofcivil  government,  it  was  able  to  prevent  the    / 

from  the  internal  combination  or  policy  of  the  / 

27.  Such  was  the  sta^fi^f  affairs  in  Ireland,  when  Elizabeth  ascended 
the  English  throne  ini^S)  that  the  revenues  of  that  country  amounted 
to  no  more  than  6,000  pMnds  a  year,  to  which  the  queen  added  20,000 
more,  which  she  remitted  from  England  ;  and  with  this  small  revenue, 
»  body  of  1,000  men  was  supported,  which,  in  extraordinary  emer  , 
gencies,  was  augmented  to  2,000. 

26.  No  wonder  that  a  force  so  disproportioned  to  the  ^nog^uin,  ia- 
aUad  of  subduing  a  mutinous  JpiiifiHiSi  miijiiiil  rather /o  provA^  the 
natives,  and  to  excite  frequent wnrrectionTpd  rebelniiyij  wmBlTstili 

farther  inflamed  the  animosity  bdlWYOlTQietwo  nations,  and  increased 

N^disorders  to  which  the  Irish  were  naturally  subject. 
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39.  Althoug;fa  Ireland  is  in  a  very  unsettled  state,  as  regards  die 
question  o(f^holic  Emaninpatian,  she  is  now  become  a  very  respect- 
able kingdmU."  Miuiufutluitu;  especially  those  of  linen,  have  been 
long  carried  on  with  great  spirit  and  advantage.  Great  improTemems 
haTe  lately  been  made  in  agricylture,  and  oUier  useful  arts ;  and  the 
inhabitants  know  their  interests  and  importance. 


QUESTIONS  FOE  EXAMINATION. 

1.  What  is  the  aacMnt  history  of  Ireland  like  ?    9.  What  is  the  character  of  ths 

shcient  history  of  Ireland,  as  drawn  up  b]^  the  monks  T 
S.  What  is  the  most  probable  origin  of  the  ancient  Irish,  and  why  T 

4.  What  was  their  ancient  form  of  government  I 

5.  What  knowledge  did  St.  Patrick  introduce  into  this  country  in  the  fifth  cea- 

tury,  and  what  did  he  plant  there  7 
0.  What  people  invaded  this  country  in  the  seventh  century,  and  what  did  thej 

destroy?    By  whom  were  the  coasts  of  Ireland  supposed  to  have  been 

chiefly  peopled  ?    What  were  these  people  more  commonly  called  ?    Whst 

cities  did  they  found,  and  what  did  they  also  reduce  ? 
7.  In  what  state  were. the  native  Irish  living  at  this  period?    8.  Describe  their 

numbers  and  character,  Ac.    9.  What  is  it  probable  that  these  foreignen 

formed  ?    What  «f  ere  matters  of  reproach  to  the  ancient  Irish  ?    IVbat  iat- 

paired  tl^eir  natural  vigour,  and  of  what  were  they  void } 

10.  Bow  many  kingdoms  were  there  in  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II I    What  • 

were  they  ?    Who  was  Barry  ? 

11.  With  whom  was  Henry  pR>v<Aed,  and  whom  was  he  determined  to  subdue, 

and  for  what !    To  whom  did  Henry  ^pply  for  leave  to  enable  him  to  con- 
quer Ireland  ?  * 

12.  Who  was  Dermot  MacMurrough,  and  what  was  his  character  ?    13.  Whom 

did  Dermot  injure,  and  what  was  the  result  ?    14.  To  whom  did  Peimot 
apply  for  assistance  ?    Where  was  Henry  at  this  period  ? 

15.  Whom  did  he  recommend  to  take  up  the  cause  of  the  Irish  prince? 

16.  Who  and  what  was  the  character  of  Strongbow  ? 

17, 18.  What  were  the  conditions  Dermot  was  obliged  to  enter  into  wiHi  Strong- 
bow,  Fitz>Stephens,  and  Fitz-Gerald,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  then 
assistance  ? 

19.  Wiiat  was  the  success  of  Strongbow  and  the  other  adventurers  soon  after 

their  arrival  in  Ireland,  and  what  was  agreed  upon  in  regard  to  Dublin  ? 
SO.  What  did  these  successes  serve  to  do,  rattier  than  what  they  ought  to  have 

done,  and  what  was  the  result  ? 
21.  What  was  the  success  of  Strongbow  more  particularly  t 
22, 2S.  What  did  these  successes,  Ac.  of  Strongbow,  cause  in  the  mind  of  Henry  T 

What  did  he  in  consequence,  and  what  was  the  result  ? 
24.  What  did  Henry  immediately  on  his  conquest  of  Ireland  ? 
2ft.  In  what  state  or  manner  did  he  hold  dominion  over  it  ? 

20.  What  was  the  power  of  Henry  barely  sufficient  to  do,  and  to  prevent  ? 

27.  In  what  state  was  Ireland  in  and  about  the  time  Elizabeth  ascended  the 

English  throne  ?    What  was  its  ft  vehue,  and  what  did  Elizabeth  do  before 
she  could  support  an  army  of  1,000  men  in  that  country  ? 

28.  What  did  this  serve  to  do  ?    29.  Describe  the  present  state  of  Ireland. 


PRANCE. 

1.  F&ANCB  (the  ancient  GmU)  is  a  large,  powerful,  and  eompa^ 
Kingdom,  in  the  west  of  Earope.  It  is  about  550  miles  in  length,  and 
500  in  breadth,  and  has  a  population  of  nearly  33,000,000. 

2.  This  country  took  its  name  from  the  ^rtmkft*  of  Franconia,  a 

*  A  term  they  gave  themselves,  signifying  Freemen. 
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German  nation,  who  having  conquered  the  Gauls,  first  took  possession 
of  the  north-east  parts,  and  afterv^ards  of  the  whole  country. 

3.  The  Franks  first  broke  in  upon  Gaul  after  the  declension  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  Their  firi^t  king  was  Pharamdnd^  who  reigned  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fifth  century,  in  the  year  420. 

4.  Obs, — Of  the  family  of  Pharamond  were  21  kings,  the  line  failing 
in  CkUderic  F,  about  the  year  751 ;  the  second  race  of  their  kings 
began  under  Pepin,  the  father  of  Charlemagne,  who  raised  the  King, 
dom  to  an  Empire. 

5.  This  line  failed  (after  giving  13  kings)  in  Louis  V,  about  the  year 
988,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Capetine  Raccy  so  called  from  Hugh 
Capet,  mayor  of  the  palace,  who  usurped  the  diadem. 

6.  This  family  governed  France  under  15  kings,  and  became  eitinct 
in  1328,  under  Charles  the  Fair,  whose  cousin,  Philip  VI,*  was  the  first 
•f  the  House  of  Valois,  which  gave  13  sovereigns,  and  expired  in  1589, 
in  the  peraon  of  Henry  III,  who  was  succeeded  by  Henry  IV,  the  first 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon. 

7.  In  1830,  Charles  X  was  dethroned"  by  the  Republican  party  of 
France.  A  liberal  Constitution  was  adopted,  and,  by  its  provisions, 
the  Bourbon  family  was  forever  excluded  from  the  throne.  The  pre- 
sent king  of  France  is  Loaia  Philippe  I,  of  Orleans,  who  was  elected 
on  the  downfall  of  Charles  X.  He  is  styled  ^*King  of  the  French,^ 
and  sometimes  the  ^^  Citizen  King, ^ 

8.  France  is  marked  out  by  natural  limits  on  almost  every  side. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Pyrenean  Mountains;  on  the  west 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  on  the  north  by  the  English  Channel  and  BeU 
gium  ;  and' on  the  east  principally  by  the  Rhine. 

9.  The  Soil  of  France  is  in  general  fertile  ;  and  its  Climate,  par. 
ticularly  in  the  south,  mild  and  genial.  It  produces  grain  and  fruits  in 
abundance,  and  its  mines  are  in  high  repute. 

10.  France  has  no  mountains  of  note,  except  the  Alp8  on  its  Italian, 
•nd  the  Pyrenees  on  its  Spanish  border,  which  give  a  mountainous 
character  to  all  the  departments  near  them.  Bretagne,  or  Britanny, 
is  a  hitty  country,  with  extensive  heaths,  much  resembling  Corn- 
wall. 

11.  Its  chief  Forests  are  those  o^  Orleans  and  Fontainbleau.  Besides 
these,  there  are  numbers  of  extensive  woods,  some  of  which,  though 
not  called  forests,  are  worthy  of  the  ntyne. 

12.  The  numerous  Rivers,  which  meander  through  France,  diffuse 
great  beauty  and  fertility  as  they  pass.  The  chief  of  these  are,  the 
Loire,  the  Rhine,  the  Rhone,  the  Garonne,  the  Seine,  the  Mae^,  (or 
Meusey)  and  the  Moselle. 

13.  The  Loire,  a  noble  stream,  has  its  source  in  Languedoc,  passes 
by  Orleans,  Tours,  and  Nantes,  and  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Its 
course  is  about  430  miles,  and  it  is  navigable  to  within  80  or  90  miles 
from  its  source.  The  tract  of  country  watered  by  the  Loire  and  its 
tribut^^ries  is  accounted  the  finest  in  France. 

14.  The  Garonne  takes  its  rise  in  the  Pyrenees,  fiows  by  Toulouse, 
and  falls  into  the  sea,  below  Bordeaux.  It  is  joined  by  the  Dordogne 
near  its  mouth,  and  the  two  united  receive  the  name  of  Gironde.  The 
Seine  has  its  source  in  Burgundy,  fiows  by  Paris  and  Rouen,  and  enters 
the  English  Channel  at  Iiavre.de.Grace.     The  river  Seine,  at  Paris, 
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is  not  half  bo  largiB  as  the  Thames  at  London,  and  is  too  fiir  &MA 
from  the  sea  for  the  purpose  of  navigation. 

15.  The  Rhone  issues  from  the  Lake  of  Geneya,  in  Switzerlmd, 
passes  by  Lyons,  and  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  by  seTenl 
mouths.  The  Ehinet  which  forms  the  boundary  between  France  and 
Germany,  is  already  described  in  our  account  of  Germany ;  end  th» 
Meu9e,  which  has  its  source  in-  Lorraine,  is  mentioned  us  a  river  o( 
Holland.    Its  principal  Canal  is  that  of  Languedoc, 

16.  The  principal  CrriES  of  France  are,  Parist  Lyons,  MarseOki, 
Bordeaux,  Rouen,  Versailles,  Lille,  Toulouse,  Nantes,  limlon^  Sim- 
burg,  and  Havre, 

"  17.  Paris,  the  metropolis  of  France,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest 
cities  in  Europe,  and  is  second  only  to  London  in  population.  It  is 
situated  on  the  Seine,  and  contains  upwards  of  700,000  inhabitants. 

18.  This  city  has  been  the  residence  of  the  French  monarchs  for 
upwards  of  800  years.  It  is  about  20  miles  in  circumlerence,  bat 
contains  more  works  of  public  magnificence  than  utility. 

19.  As  the  seat  of  refined  luxury,  cultivated  society,  elegant  amose- 
ment,  and  splendour  combined  with  taste,  Paris  claims  the  first  place 
in  Europe,  or,  indeed,  in  the  whole  world. 

20.  It  also  abounds  in  grand  public  institutions,  and  in  sumptaoni 
edifices;  but  in  convenience,  cleanliness,  and  the  difiusion  of  opulence 
and  comfort,  it  cannot  vie  with  its  great  rival,  the  metropolis  of  Eng- 
land. 

21.  Paris  is  divided  into  three  parts,  namely,  the  7\nDn,  or  VUU, 
the  City,  and  the  University^  The  Town  is  situated  on  the  north, 
the  City  in  the  middle,  and  the  University  on  the  south.  The  City  is 
denominated  Old  Paris,  the  Town  and  University,  New  Paris. 

22.  The  streets  of  Paris  are  narrow,  and  in  general  very  dirty.  Th| 
houses,  which  are  chiefly  built  of  freestone,  are  very  lofty,  manjr  of 
them  being  seven  or  eight  stories  in  height,  something  like  those  of 
the  Old  Town  of  Edinburgh,  which  often  contain  a  different  family  on 
every  floor. 

23.  Lyons,  the  second  city  in  France,  owes  its  great  wealth,  splen. 
dour,  and  population,  to  its  rich  manufactures -of  gold  and  silver  stufia, 
and  silk.  It  suffered  greatly  in  the  revolutionary  wars,  but  it  still  con- 
tains upwards  of  145,000  inhabitants. 

24.  Mabseilles  contains  116^000,  and  Bordeaxtx  about  93,000  inhab- 
itants. The  former  was  so  greatly  celebrated  in  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
that  Cicero  styled  it  the  Athens  of  Gaul,  and  Pliny  called  it  the  Msirta 
of  Education. 

25.  From  Bordeaux  comes  the  celebrated  wine  called  claret,  h 
1720  the  plague  raged  at<  Marseilles  with  so  much  violence,  that  it 
carried  off  90,000  of  the  inhabitants.  This  city  is  the  chief  Mediter- 
ranean port,  and  the  centre  of  the  Levant  trade,  which  has  always  been 
a  principal  branch  of  French  commerce.  Bordeaux  has  a  great  share 
in  the  West  India  trade,  and  is  the  chief  place  of  exportation  of  wine. 

26.  RouEV,  the  capital  of  Normandy,  has  long  maintained  a  great 
population  (80,000)  by  its  various  manufactures.  It  is  noted  as  the 
birthplace  of  the  celebrated  dramatic  writer  Comeille,  and  oi  FontewXlit, 
the  author  of  the  singular  work,  entitled  "  The  Plurality  of  Worlds." 

27.  This  city  is  also  of  great  historical  note.     Here  it  was  in  a  tnall 
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tower  that  John,  Duke  of  Bedford,  confined  tke  Maid  ofOrlean^,  pre. 
▼ions  to  her  trial.  On  the  spot  where  her  cruel  sentence  is  said  to  have 
been  executed,  is  a  statue  erected  to  her  memory,  with  an  inscription 
idngraven  beneath  it  to  her  honour.  ^ 

28.  Obs, — Joan  of  Are  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  siege  of  Orleans, 
in  1430.  She  was  tried  on  a  charge  of  Sorcery,  by  the  English,  and 
condemned  to  be  burnt  at  the  stake  ;  but  it  is  quite  uncertain  if  the 
sentence  was  ever  executed.  She  was  undoubtedly  the  greatest  female^ 
patriot  that  any  age  or  country  has  produced. 

5t9,  At  Rouen  is  a  little  priory,  called  **  Notre  Dame  de  bonnes  Nou- 
•9ellesj'^  which  was  founded  by  William  the  Conqueror,  previous. to  bis' 
«a£cessful  attempt  on  the  English  crown.  It  is  said  that  his  wife 
Matilda  was  at  her  devotions  in  this  church,  when  intelligence  arrived 
Ihat  the  Duke  of  Normandy  had  gained  the  important  battle  of  Hastings, 
and  from  this  circumstance  it  received  its  name. 

30.  The  Cathedral  of  this  place  is  one  of  the  moat  magnificent  mon.  ^ 
lunents  of  gothic  architecture  in  the  world.  It  was  built  in  Wilfiam 
the  Conqueror's  reign,  and  was  completed  in  1063.  Here  lies  Bolh, 
the  Dane,  founder  of  the  Norman  tine,  desdned  to  ascend  the  English 
throne ;  a  hero  almost  lost  in  the  barbarism  and  distance  of  the  times 
in  which  he  flourished.  Here  also  repose  all  that  is  mortal  of  John, 
Dake  of  Bedford,  and  the  heart  of  Richard  /,  King  of  England. 

31.  Orleans,  situated  on  the  Loire,  derives  its  celebrity  from  the 
Maid  of  Orleans.  On  the  8th  of  May,  1429,  Orleans  being  then  closely 
besieged  by  the  English,  was  relieved  by  Joan  of  Arc^  or,  as  she  is 
eommonly  called,  the  Maid  of  OrUana;  and  the  anniversary  of  that 
<leli¥£rance  is  still  kept  here.    Population,  40,000. 

32.  To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  this  event,  a  monument  of  brass 
was  erected  on  the  bridge.  In  the  Hotel  de  Ville  is  a  portrait  of  this 
extraordinary  woman,  which  was  painted  in  the  year  1581,  and  is  the 
oldest  extant. 

33.  Falaise,  in  Nonnandy,  was  the  birthplace  of  William  /,  (usually 
eaHed  William  the  Conqueror,)  who  conquered  England  at  the  battle  of 
Hastings,  in  1066 ;  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  tanner  at  Falaise. 

34.  Nantes  is  the  principal  commercial  port  in  Britanny :  but  Brestt, 
in  the  same  province,  is  of  much  greater  consequence,  on  account  of 
its  vast  naval  arsenals,  and  its  fine  impregnable  harbour,  which  the 
fiiglish  tried  in  vain  to  take  in  1694.  This  port  is  the  usual  station 
of  the  French  Channel  Fleet.    Fopuladon,  72,000. 

35.  Toulon,  on  the  opposite  side  of  France,  bears  the  same  rela. 
4Son  to  the  naval  force  in  the  Mediterranean.  This  city  experienced 
the  dreadful  ravages  o(  a  pestilence  in  1721,  and  it  capitulated  to  the 
British  in  1793 ;  who,  not  finding  the  place  tenable,  evacuated  it  the 
•ame  year.    Population,  21,000. 

36.  Lille  is  a  strong  and  handsome  city,  containing  about  60,000 
inhabitants.  Its  citadel,  next  to  Turin,  is  supposed  to  be  the  striMigeAt 
in  Europe.  Cambrat  is  noted  as  the  See  of  the  celebrated  l^f^op 
RmsUntj  the  author  of  Telemaehtu, 

37.  Strasburo,  near  the  Rhine,  a  large  and  populous  cHy,  is  noted 
for  its  \otty  spire,  the  highest  in  Europe,  being  574  feet ;  that  of  Salis. 
Imry,  in  Wiltshire,  being  only  410.  In  the  church  of  St.  Thomas,  at 
fkraabttrg,  i»the  magnificent  tomb  of  the  great  Marshal  Sax^. 
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38.  Th«  city  of  PomsES,  aod  the  village  of  CixnT,  bave  been  im- 
HMRtaiized  by  the  victories  of  Edward  III  over  t^e  French  amues 
greatly  saperior  to  his  own. 

39.  The  battle  of  Cressy  was  fought  in  1346,  and  that  of  Poitiers  in 
1356.  In  the  latter  victory,  Edward  took  King  John  and  bis  wn 
Philip,  prisoners,  whom  be  brought  to  Elngland.  The  village  of  Aen- 
oouBT  is  memorable  for  "a  signal  victory  obtained  by  Henry  V,  witb 
10,000  English,  over  100,000  French,  in  1415. 

40.  Aniens  is  celebrated  for  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  was  signed 
here,  March  27,  180S,  between  Spain,  Franeet  HoUand,  and  England, 
but  which  lasted  only  a  few  months.  It  is  also  noted  as  the  birthplace 
of  Peter  the  Hermit,  who  first  preached  the  Crueades,  or  the  wars 
against  the  Saracens,  in  favor  of  the  Ho^y  Land. 

41.  Havre,  or  Havre  de  Grace,  a  seaport  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine, , 
on  the  English  Channel,  is  1 12  miles  norih.west  of  Paris.  This  place  is 
surrounded  by  lofty  walls,  and  strongly  fortified.  Several  hnes  of 
packet^hips  ply  between  Havre  and  New- York ;  also  to  Hamburg, 
Cadiz,  and  the  ports  of  Portugal,  Mexico,  and  Brazil.  It  is  partico. 
larly  noted  for  its  commercial  intercourse  with  the  United  StateSf 
Population,  20,000. 

42.  Corsica,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  is  of  considerable  ex- 
tent, being  about  105  miles  in  length,  and  40  in  breadth.  This  island 
was  known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  names  of  Gallieta  and  Cymus,  apd  to 
the  Romans  by  its  present  appellatioii.  Its  chief  towns  are,  Battie 
and  Ajaecio.  The  latter  is  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  Napoleon. 
This  island  was,  for  several  centuries,  under  the. dominion  of  the 
Genoese,  who  sold  its  sovereignty  to  France,  in  1767. 

43.  The  inhabitants,  by  the  assistance  oi  the  British,  drove  out  the 
French  in  17M,  when  Gossica  was  declared  annexed  to  the  crown  o{ 
Great  Britain;  but,  in  the  year  1796,  the  English  were  compelled ta 
evacuate  it,  and  the  French  have  possessed  it  ever  since. 

44.  The  Cb^sf  Colonial  Possessions  of  France  are,  the  islands  of 
Guadaloufie,  Martinique,  Mariegulante,  and  part  of  St,  Martin%  in 
the  West  Indies ;  iS^.  Pierre  and  MiqueUm,  near  Newfoundland ;  Caf 
efine,  on  the  Coast  of  Guiana ;  Bourbon,  in  the  Indian  Ocean ;  Senegal 
and  Goree,  in  Africa^  Chandemagore,  Yanaoa,  and  Pondickerry,  in 
Asia. 

45.  France  may  be  said,  in  general,  to  give  the  law  in  all  matters 
of  taste  and  fashion  to  the  nations  of  Europe. 

46.  The  most  celebrated  dramatic  writers  of  France  were,.  Eaeine, 
CorneiUe,  and  Moliere ;  the  two  ibrmer  were  tragic  poets,  the  latter 
excelled  in  comedy.  In  works  of  satire  and  criticism,  Boileau  possessed 
great  merit.  Boesuet,  Bourdaloue,  and  Miieaillon,  carried  the  eloquence 
of  the  pulpit  to  a  height  that  few  divines  have  been  able  to  reach. 

47.  Thou  and  Pascal  were  eminent  in  theology.  Montesquieu  ex- 
celled in  legislation,  and  his  Laws  of  Nations  is  a  work  read  almost  io 
every  language  and  country. 

48.  In  the  Belles  Lettres  they  had  their  Montaigne,  Voltaire,  and 
Rousseau  ;  in  epistolary  correspondence,  the  diAtinguished  Madame  di 
Sevigne,  Besides  Fontenelle  and  Fontaine  the  fabulists,  they  possessed 
the  celebrated  Marmonte,  and  Madame  de  StaeL 

49.  Before  the  immortal  Newton  appeared  in  England,  Des  Cartes 
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WM  the  greatest  phUoeophef  in  modem  times.  He  was  the  first  who 
^IVilied  Algebra  to  the  solutioa  of  Geometrical  Problems,  which  natv- 
rally  prepared  the  way  for  the  analytical  discoveries  of  Newton.  Des 
Cartes  was  bom  at  liurmnetjn  the  year  1569,  and  died  at  Stoekhohn 
in  1650. 

50.  Francs  is  generally  considered  as  the  cluef  of  all  the  continental 
powers.  Her  influence  extends  over  all  the  neighbouring  countries, 
viz :  Spainj  Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany^  Belgium,  and  Holland. 

51.  At  different  periods,  she  has  made  a  very  considerable  figure  as 
m.  commercial  and  maritime  power,  but  her  wars  with  England  have 
repeatedly  brought  her  trade  and  navy  to  a  low  condition.  The  naval 
supremacy  of  Elngland  is  the  only  check  to  her  sway  over  all  Europe. 

52.  She  long  possessed  a  very  extensive  trade  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies,'  but  during  the  late  war,  this  was  diminished"  by  the  loss  of  all 
faer  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Hindustan,  all  her  islands,  and  particu. 
iariy  that  of  St.  Domingo,  now  Hayti,  in  the  West  Indies,  which  re. 
mains  an  independent  state. 

53.  France  possesses  great  advantages  for  manufactures,  being  well 
supplied  with  materials,  with  an  active  and  skilful  population,  and 
means  of  ready  communication  with  the  neighbouring  countries. 
There  is  scarcely  a  branch  of  manufacture  which  the  French  have  not' 
pursued  with  success. 

54.  The  articles  best  known  in  commerce  are,  the  silks  of  Lyons, 
the  lace  and  linens  of  Flanders,  the  woollens  of  Normandy  and  Picardy, 
imd  the  wines  and  brandies  of  Bordeaux,  with  some  other  articles  of 
elegant  luxury  of  the  metropolis  and  its  vicinity. 

&.  This  country  has,  from  very  early  times,  possessed  a  large  pop- 
ulation, and  been  inured  to  all  the  forms  and  institutions  of  civil  life. 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefiy  of  Celtic  and  Gothic  origin,  with  a  strong 
Infnnon  of  the  Italian,  The  latter  was  produced  ilrom  the  long  con. 
tinnance  of  the  Romans  in  Gaul,  from  whom  the  French  received  a 
language  with  a  Latin  basis. 

56.  But,  whatever  were  the  diversities  of  origin,  the  natives  of. 
France  have  gradually  amalgamated,  and  now  possess  a  national  char. 
meter  as  distinct  and  clearly  marked  as  that  of  any  people  in  the  world. 

57.  The  excess  of  this  character  is  an  exuberance  of  animal  spirits,- 
producing  great  fickleness  of  mind,  and  a  restless  activity.  They  are 
gay,  polite,  brave,  and  polishe^l,  fond  of  military  parade,  and  theatrical 
amusement;  possess  great. national  vanity,  and  are  temperate  in  their 
maimer  of  living. 

58.  They  are  quicks  ingenious,  and  fertile  in  inventions ;  above  all 
people  in  the  worid,  they  are  creatures  of  society,  and  would  excel  all 
oAer  nations  in  the  art  of  conversation,  were  not  the  desire  of  shining 
too  universal.  The  fashions  of  dress  in  France  are  extremely  variable, 
and  are  supposed,  in  general,  to  give  the  ton  to  Europe. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

I.  Wliat  is  France  1    What  was  France  anciently  called  ?    What  is  its  length  1 

Breadth  ?    Population  t 
i.  From  whom  did  this  country  receive  its  name  ?    3.  When  did  they  first  entcx 

Oaul  ?    Who  was  the  first  kin^  of  France,  and  when  ? 
4.  Bow  many  kings  were  there  of  the  family  of  Fharamond,  and  who  was  the 
9  D  a 
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]«st  of  hu  race  ?    Who  was  th«  first  king  of  the  second  race  1    Who  fint 

raised  France  to  an  euipire  ? 
i.  How  many  kings  were  there  of  the  second  race,  and  in  whom  commenced  (fee 

thin)  race  ?     6.  Under  whom  became  the  third  race  extinct,  and  who  was 
.  the  firatof  the  House  of  Valois  ?    In  whom,  and  when  did  the  House- of 

Valois  expire,  and  by  whom  succeeded  ? 
7.  Who  is  iHt  present  king  of  France  ?    When  did  he  ascend  the  throne  t    How 

is  he  styled  f    9.  How  is  France  hounded  T 
9.  Whatis  the  soil  of  France?    10.  Mountains?    II.  Forests  r    12.  Rivera? 
13— Ift.  Describe  them.    lA— 20.  What  are  the  chief  cities  of  France  ?  Its  capital? 
^    '        Wh^t  is  the  population  of  Paris,  what  its  extent,  and  for  what  noted  ? 
SI.  Row  is  Paris  divided  ?    92.  What  of  the  streets  and  houses  of  Paris  ? 
iS.  For  what  is  LyoiM  noted  ?    91.  Blarseilles  i    05.  Bordeaux  ?    26—30.  Reaea! 
98.  What  is  said  of  Joan  of  Arc  ? 
31,32.  For  what  is  Orleans  noted?     33.  Falaise?     34.  Nantes?      35.  Toulon? 

».  Line?   Cambray?     37.  Strasburg?     3».  Poitiers?  Cressy?     3».  Agio- 

court?    40.  Amiens?    41.  Havre? 
48»  43.  Describe  Corsica.    Its  chief  towns.    For  what  noted? 
44.  Wliat  are  the  foreign  possessions  of  France  ?    45.  In  what  are  the  Frencb 

said  to  give  law  ? 
46— 4A.  Name  some  few  of  the  chief  writers  of  France,  and  for  what  noted  ? 
SO.  What  is  France  generally  considered  ?    Over  what  does  she  extend  her  influ* 

ence  ?    51.  What  has  she  made  tt  different  periods  ? 
88.  What  did  she  possess  long  in  the  east,  and  through  what  did  she  lose  ha 

eastern  and  other  possessions  ? 
63.  In  what  does  France  possess  many  advantages?    54.  What  are  her  chief 

articles  of  commerce  ?    55.  What  ha^  she  possessed  from  very  early  times* 

and  been  inured  to  ?    What  is  the  origin  of  her  inhabitants  ? 
M— 56.  What  is  the  character  of  the  French  ? 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 

How  is  France  bounded  I    Between  what  parallels  of  latitude  does  it  lie? 
What  separates  it  from  England  ?    What  is  the  course  of  the  Seine^ « 
where  does  it  empty  ?    The  Loire  ?    The  Rhone  ?    The  Garonne  ?    On  i  ' 
river  is  Paris  ?    Lyons  ?    Bordeaux  ?    Marseilles  ?    Strasburg  ? 
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1.  At  what  time,  or  by  whom  France  was  first  peopled,  is  unknown; 
but  it  is  generally  imagined  that  the  descendants  of  Gomert  the  eldest 
«on  of  Japhet,  settled  in  this  country  soon  after  the  dispersion  of  BabeL 

2.  The  first  authentic  account  we  have  of  this  country  is,  that  it  wm 
anciently  called  Gaul,  and  that  it  was  possessed  by  a  very  warlike 
people,  who  went  under  the  name  of  Celtt,  or  Gauls. 

3.  It  is  known  to  have  received  a  colony  of  Belg^,  a  tribe  from 
Germany,  about  300  years  before  the  .Christian  era. 

V  4.  Soon  after  this  it  was  overrun  by  the  Romans,  but  not  till  they 
had  suffered  greatly  by  the  opposition  they  met  with  from  the  Gauls ; 
nor  did  they  yield  till  the  time  of  Julius  Cesar,  when  the  whole  eoim. 
try  was  subdued  by  the  Romans,  who  kept  possession  of  it  nearly  500 
years. 

5.  On  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  in  the  fifth  century,  this 
country  became  a  prey  to  the  Goths,  Vandals,  Suevi,  Burgundians,  and 
at  length  the  Franks,  who,  under  the  command  of  Pkafamondf  sab- 
dued,  but  did  not  extirpate,  the  ancient  natives. 

6.  The  Franks  entered  Gaul  about  the  year  418,  soon  after  which, 
Its  name  was  changed  from  Gaul  to  that  of  France.    Pharamond  died 
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in  438,  and  was  sacceeded  by  his  son  Claudia,  who  took  the  towns  of 
OtnUnray,  2Vumay,  Artois,  and  Amiens^,  and  died  in  447.  He  left  two 
sons,  and  named  Merove  as  their  guardian. 

7.  Obsi — The  Franks  came  from  Franconia,  in  Germany,  but  in  their 
-wars  in  Gaul  they  coalesced  and  united  with  several  other  nations^ 
particularly  the  Salii,  who  Hved  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Saal,  and 
"who  were  considered  emiaent  in  the  principles  of  jurisprudence. 

8.  Of  Pharamond,  the  chief  of  the  Franks,  we  know  but  little. 

9.  Some  authors  suppose  that  his  name  was  not  Pharamond,  but 
that  it  was  afterwards  given  him,  as  it  signifies  the  source  or  the  be. 
finning  of  a  generation ;  he  extended  the  limits  of  the  French  mon. 
airchy  beyond  the  Rhine.  We  know  nothing  of  his  wife  or  his  children, 
except  that  Claudio,  who  succeeded  him,  was  his  son. 

10.  Merove  succeeded  Cfaudio  in  448;  his  origin  is  unknown,  and 
several  fables  have  -  been  spread  about  his  birth.  It  appears  that* 
Claudio  gave  him  the  charge  of  educating  and  protecting  his  sons, 
and  that  the  Franks  elected  him  in  preference  to  these  two^rinces, 
whom  they  rejected  on  account  of  their  tender '  years.  Merove  was 
considered  a  great  warrior. 

11.  About  this  time,  the  sanguinary  Attila,  King  of  the  Huns,  had 
invaded  Italy  with  a  numerous  army,  amounting  to  700,000  men.  On 
this  occasion,  Merove,  King  of  the  Franks,  joined  his  forces  to  those 
ofJEtiuSf  the  Roman  general,  Governor  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  and  of 
TkeodoHCf  King  of  the  Visigoths,*  or  Kingdom  of  Toulouse. 

12.  This  combined  army  fell  Suddenly  on  the  forces  of  Attila,  on  the 
plains  of  Chalons^  in  Champagne,  obtained  a  complete  victory,  and 
soon  after  drove  him  out  of  Italy.  It  is  said  that  upwards  of  200,000 
Huns  feH  in  this  dreadful  battle. 

13.  Obs, — Historians,  although  they  differ  in  their  statements  of 
particulars,  agree  in  representing  this  battle  as  the  most  horrible 
scene  of  butchery  ever  displayed  on  the  military  theatre  of  the  world. 
The  lowest  calculation  makes  the  loss  on  the  side  of  the  Huns  amount 
to  130,000 ;  but  most  historians  state  it  at  a  much  greater  number, 
even  as  hi^h  as  300,000. 

14.  The  restless  Attila,  whose  title  of 'the  Scourge  of  the  Almighty 
was  perfectly  appropriate  to  his  character,  notwithstanding  this  bloody 
defeat  and  loss,  soon  after  invaded  Italy,  and  extended  his  ravages  to 
the  very  gates  of  Rome.  He  died  within  a  year  afterwards,  in  the 
full  strength  and  vigour  of  his  age,  by  the  breaking  of  a  blood-vessel, 
in  the  year  453.  Thus  the  world  was  delivered  from  one  of  the  most 
sanguinary  destroyers  of  mankind  that  ever  disgraced  the  page  of 
history. 

15.  It  is  now  impossible  to  determine  the  limits  of  Attila's  kingdom, 
but  it  is  generally  supposed  that  he  had  united  under  his  dominions, 
all  Poland,  Hungary,  and  the  ancient  Dada,  with  the  greatest  part  of 
Oermany,  and  a  considerable  part  of  Asia. 

•  16.  It  appears,  however,  that  his  empire  was  of  but  short  duration, 
as  he  reigned  only  ft-om  the  year  435  to  453,  and  that  it  fell  asunder 

*  The  Visigoths  had  previously  settled  in  Ilaly,  but  after  the  death  of  Alaric, 
they  removed  into  Gaul,  and  received  from  Honorius,  (the  Roman  Emperor,)  the 
Province  of  Aquitaine,  the  capital  of  which  was  Toulouse ;  hence  it  was  some- 
tunes  called  the  KingtUm  of  Tmdotue. 
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iwB^duitoly  aftet  his  death*  as  none  of  his  anccesaois  havs  inadt  aif 
igars  in  history. 

17.  The  kings,  who  served  under  the  standard  of  Attila,  were  so. 
IBsrous,  sad  were  always  ranged  in  the  submissive  order  of  guidi 
and  domestics  round  the  person  of  their  master.  They  watched  Ui 
npd,  trembled  at  his  frown,  and  at  the  first  signal  of  his  will,  they  tie. 
euted,  without  hesitation,  his  absolute  commands. 

18.  £tius  was  assassinated  soon  after  the  above  engagement,  wfaidi 
afibrded  Merove  an  opportunity  of  extending  his  conquest ;  accord- 
ingly, he  made  himself  master  of  Pieardy,  Normmndy,  and  part  of  tin 
UU  of  FrrniCB, 

19.  0U> — The  Itle  of  France  was  a  province  of  France,  so  caM 
from  being  bounded  by  the  rivers  Seine,  Mame,  (Hoe,  and  Ourgne. 

90.  Oh9,'~CkUdene,  the  son  of  Merove,  took  Ports,  Orieana,  vaA 
several  other  cities,  snd  established  the  monarchy  of  the  Franks. 

SI.  Clems,  his  successor,  freed  his  country  entirely  from  the  yokt 
of  the  Roman  power,  and  gave  the  name  of  Frsnce  to  all  that  eiteot 
of  country  contained  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Loire. 

22.  The  Franks,  who  were  still  mixed  with  the  Salii,  adopted  ooe 
^f  the  laws  of  that  people,  by  which  all  females  were  excluded  fironi 
the  sovereignty,  which  is  still  known  by  the  name  of  the  Salic  Law. 

23.  Notlung  remsrkable  occurs  in  the  history  of  France  till  the  time 
of  CkarUmagnet  in  the  eighth  century.  That  great  prince  not  enlf 
conquered  ue  barbarous  inhabitants  of  the  most  northern  pnrtB  of 
Germany,  but  also  established  Christianity  and  a  civil  government 
among  them. 

24.  He  likewise  conquered  the  Boii,  or  Bohemians,  became  Kin^  of 
Germany,  and,  to  assist  the  Pope,  carried  his  arms  into  Italy,  agaotft 
Iknderima,  King  of  Lombardy,  who  had  attempted  to  diminish  die 
Papal  authority,  and  make  himself  King  of  Italy.  Charles  defeat^ 
him,  seised  htb  kingdom,  and  was  crowned  King  of  Lombardy. 

25.  He  also  subdued  the  iSsraeens  in  Spain,  the  Hune,  Dana,  >Dd 
,  Normane,  who  infested  his  own  coasts,  and  was  elected  Emperor  of 

the  Romans,  and  crowned  at  Rome  on  Chri8tma8.day,  in  the  year  SOO. 
Thua  he  erected  a  new  Western  Empire,  and  became  the  gresteat 
prince  then  in  the  world. 

26.  This  prodigious  empire  was  soon  after  his  death  reduced  to  iti 
former  limits ;  for  having  divided  it  among  his  sons,  it  proVed  the  de- 
struction of  the  empire,  together  with  his  family. 

27.  During  those  contests  fi>r  empire,  thd  ^Tormans,  a  rude  and  fierce 
people  fronq  Norway,  Denmark,  and  other  parts  of  Scandinavia,  re. 

-  newed  their  ravages  on  the  coast  of  France ;  and  in  the  beginning  of 
the  tenth  century,  became  so  formidable,  that  the  French  were  obli^erf 
to  yield  up  the  provinces  of  Normandy  and  Bretagne  to  Rollo,  their 
leader,  in  the  year  9l2.  Rollo  also  compelled  the  king  to  give  him 
his  daughter  in  marriage. 

28.  About  sixty  years  after  the  settlement  of  these  northern  people 
in  the  north.we8t  parts  of  France,  WxUiam,  Duke  of  Normandy,  sod  of 
Rollo,  invaded  England,  and  after  defeating  Harold,  the  last  of  th^ 
Saxon  kings,  acquired  the  crown,  and  by  that  means  united  Normandy 
with  England. 

29.  This  event  was  injurious  to  both  nations,  aa  it  involved  them  io 
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peipetavl  wars,  which  greatly  depopulated  both  kingdoms,  without 
either  acquiring  any  solid  aVlvantage. 

30.  But  perhaps  this  depopulation,  as  Veil  as  the  passion  for  the 
Crusades  against  the  infidels  in  the  Holy  Land,  was,  upon  the  whole, 
serviceable  to  France ;  for  it  freed  the  country  from  multitudes  of  those 
turbulent  spirits,  who  being,  according  to  the  feudal  constitution  which 
then  prevailed,  almost  independent  of  the  king,  were  continually  ex. 
citingr  insurrections  and  rebellions  in  the  kingdom. 

31.  At  the  same  time,  the  king,  by  succeeding  to 'the  estates  of  all 
his  subjects  who  died  abroad,  without  heirs,  became  more  powerful, 
suid  consequently  more  able  to  quell  any  sedition  that  might  happen  in 
the  kingdom.  Louis  IX  was  a  great  supporter  of  the  Crusades,  and 
made  several  expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land,  for  which  he  was  dignified 
with  the  title  of  St,  Louis.  He  died  in  1270,  tmd  left  t^o  sons,  FhUtp 
and  Robert, 

32.  The  latter  married  Agnes,  daughter  of  John'lII,  heiress  to  the 
Lordship  of  Boarbon,  which  lordship  coming  to  Robert,  Count  of  Cler- 
mont,  he  assumed  the  name  of  Bourbon,     He  died  in  1317 ;  none  of 
his  descendants  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  France  till  Henry  IV,  who ' 
was  assassinated  in  1610. 

33.  The  most  celebrated  princes  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  were, 
Henry  IV,  (usually  styled  Henry  the  Great j)  of  whom  the  French 

.  never  speak  but  with  love  and  enthusiasm,  and  Louis  XIV,  whom 
.  they  never  name  but  with  great  and  just  admiration. 

34.  Henry  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  brilliant  of  heroes  and  best 
of  kings.  He  conquered  his  kingdom,  and  governed  like  a  father.  He 
introduced  into  all  parts  of  the  administration,  order,  economy,  aod 
wisdom,  in  which  be  was  greatly  assisted  by  thd  zeal  of  his  c^ebrated 
minister.  Sully;  when  the  dagger  of  Rattlliac  replunged  the  country 
into  afflictions  and  troubles.  , 

35.  The  reign  of  Louis  XIV  was  long  and  brilliant.  It  is  designated 
the  Augustan  age  of  France.  All  the  good  and  great  establishments, 
civil  and  military,  useful  and  agreeable,  owe  their  origin  to  Louis  XIV ; 
in  a  word,  he  gave  the  ton  to  Europe,  and  superiority  to  France. 

36.  In  the  history  of  the  Hpuse  of  Bourbon  is  a  lesson  worthy  of  the 
utmost  attention.  This  house,  the  most  ancient  of  Europe,  as  well  as 
the  most  powerful  and  numerous,  reckoning  several  centuries  of  an 
illustrious  existence,  attended  with  constant  success  ;  an  inheritor  of 
its  rivals,  occupying  several  thrones,  (viz.  Spain  and  Naples,)  and 
reigning  in  the  two  hemispheres,  covered  with  riches,  glory,  imd 
honour,  was  destined  to  give  the  world,  in  the  person  of  its  chief, 
{Louis  XIV,)  a  great  and  terrible  example  of  the  fragility  of  human 
grandeur. 

37.  The  event  alluded  to  wae  the  Revolution  of  1789,  which  de- 
prived him  simultaneously  of  his  life,  his  power,  and  his  throne. 
Scarcely  could  the  imagination  follow  the  rapidity  of  such  a  catas. 
trophe.  The  effects  of  a  volcano  could  not  have  been  more  terrible  ; 
in  an  instant  all  disappeared,  and  the  terrified  mind  sought  in  vain  for 
some  vestige  of  so  much  grandeur.  The  causes  and  consequences  of 
this  revolution,  will  ever  be  a  question  beyond  our  comprehension. 

38.  All  that  may  be  observed  here  is,  that  it  had  for  its  object,  the 
overturning  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  political  sta^e  of  Europe ; 
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•pd  U»  fnninalion  hM  not  beoa  law  r«iiaikabl«  tfaao  thft  pi^iwl  wm 
cingular  and  extraordinary. ' 

&•  After  a  long  atnifgle  between  in6detity  and  revealed  Teligkn, 
In  which  the  former  hadTduring  a  long  time,  a  viaiblo  a8cendflw|,the 
«onteat  haa,  under  the  (Urection  of  Divine  Providence,  terminatad  m 
the  triumph  and  re.eatabliahment  of  Chriatianity  upon  the  broad  aid 
rational  baaia  of  univeraal  liberty  of  conaci<»ice<  j 

40.  No  ware,  perbapa,  have  ever  occurred  in  which  so  many  ud  i 
mch  bloody  batdea  have  been  ^gfat,  and  so  many  extraordiDary  and 
unexpected  vicisailodea  have  happened  in  ao  abort  a  apace  of  time,  tf 
in  thoae,  (which  aroee  out  o(  the  revolution,)  between  France  and  ih« 
combined  powera  of  Austria,  Prusaia,  Ruasia,  and  England. 

41.  The  exertiona  of  France,  from  the  year  1793  to  the  downfall  of 
Napoleon  in  1815,  have  been  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  at' 
tions;  and  notwithatanding  the  victories  and  the  conquests  of  AlexadB 
ikt  Great,  the  celebrated  GtngkU  KJutu,  the  famous  Tamarlam,  and 
the  triumphs  of  Rome,  every  one  who  is  conversant  with  the  YaiMj 
^f  these  heroei*,  will  find  hi  maelf  obliged  to  eon  fees,  that  the  moat  ex- 
traordinary military  exertions  of  theae  celebrated  people  never  eqnaUad 
thoae  of  France,  nor  produced  such  great  ahd  decisive  eiFecta  in » 
short  a  period. 

42.  The  events  which  agitated  Europe  during  the  era  oi  NapolcM, 
though  sufficiently  revolting  to  the  more  refined  feelings  of  hamanitf, 
seem  only  to  have  been  a  neceaaary  prelude  to  the  revolution  of  1890< 
The  French,  ever  ready  to  embrace  the  cause  of  popular  liberty,  were 
yet  of  too  aanguioe  a  temperament,  and  too  fittle  experienced  in  the 
Maxima  of  practical  independence,  to  use  with  moderation  what  wai 
so  easily  acquired;  and  it  required  a  series  of  revolutions,  in  then 
idoral'  as  well  as  political  codes,  to  prepare  them  for  duly  eppr^^*^ 
ita  blessings.  The  contrast  between  the  Revolutions  of  178R9  and  1690 
ia  sufficient  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  the  remark. 

43.  The  Constitution,  adopted  in  1830,  effectually  guaranteea  the 
etvil  and  religioua  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  places  the  French  go*** 
emment  on  the  basis  of  the  most  limited  monarchy.  It  exclndea 
females  from  the  throne,  and  declares  the  French  monarchy  no  loo^ 
hereditary.  A  Kberal  degree  of  toleration  ia  extended  to  aN  Chruntn 
denominations. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

I.  Wliat  ia  said  of  the  first  people  of  France  ?    9.  Wliat  is  the  fizst  autheotic 

account  we  have  of  France  ?    S.  When  did  France  first  receive  a  CoWf 

of  Belgae  ?.  . 

4w  When  was  this  country  first  overrun  by  the  Romans,  and  to  what  cela«>r" 

commander  did  they  first  yield  1    How  Ion;  was  France  in  the  posaeaa^ 

of  the  Romans  ? 
5.  Tb  what  people  did  France  fall  a  prey  on  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Eoin* 

in  the  west,  and  by  whom  were  they  finally  subdued  f  . 

9.  When  did  the  Franks  first  enter  Gaul  T    Under  whom,  and  who  was  the  U» 

King  of  France  ?    7.  Whence  came  the  Franks  ?    Who  were  the  Sslii? 
8.  What  is  known  of  Pharamond  ?    9.  By  whom  was  he  succeeded  ? 
10.  Who  was  Merove,  and  what  his  character?     11.  Who  was  Attila  ?    Of  fn» 

country  was  he  king  ?    What  was  the  amount  of  his  army  ?  By  whoa  «** 

he  opposed  ?    12.  Where  7    13.  What  the  result  ? 
14.  What  was  he  usually  titled  ?    When  did  he  close  his  career?    At  what  afSt 
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Hid  Where  1  15.  What  were  the  limita  of  his  enubirrl  M.  What  its  toa- 
tion  T    18.  What  became  of  the  Roman  general,  JEtias  ? 

19.  Deacribe  the  Isle  of  France.  20.  Who  chiefly  established  the  monarchy  of  the 
Franks 1  ' 

81.  What  prince  entirely  freed  France  from  the  yoke  of  Rome  Y 

99L  What  18  the  Salic  Law  ?  S3-S5.  What  are  the  first  and  most  remarkable 
occurrences  in  the  history  of  France  after  the  time  of  Clovis  ?  What  are 
the  principal  events  of  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  ?  What  people  did  he 
conquer  ? 

*  What  countries  did  the  territories  of  Charlemagne  comprise  T 

90.  How  was  it  divided  at  his  death  ?  27—29.  What  were  the  conquests  of  RoUo, 
and  of  his  son  William,  Duke  of  Normandy  1  What  was  the  capital  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Normandy  ?  Where  was  fought  the  battle  that  decided  the  fate 
of  England  in  1066,  and  what  is  it  usually  called  ?  Who  was  the  last  king 
of  the  Saxons  ?  Who  was  the  first  ?  Who  was  the  first  king  of  the  Nor- 
mans ;  What  kingdom  was  united  to  England  by  the  omquest,  and  what 
the  result  of  that  union  ?  30,  31.  What  is  meant  by  the  Crusades,  and  by 
whom  were  they  supported  ? 

9i.  Who  were  the  most  celebrated  Princes  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  ? 

M,  35  Describe  their  reigns.  What  dreadful  event  befel  Henry  IV  ?  What  was 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV  designated  ? 

30.  What  great  lesson  is  worthy  of  our  attention  in  the  House  of  Bourbon  T 

87.  By  what  event  is  this  lesson  afiforded  ?  38.  What  had  the  French  Revolution 
for  its  object  ?    39.  How  has  the  contest  terminated  ?  * 

41.  What  ia  said  of  France,  from  the  year  1793  to  the  downfall  of  Napole<m  hi 
1815  ?  42.  Of  the  e  venU  which  agitated  Europe  dunng  the  era  of  Napoleon  t 

43.  What  does  the  constitution  of  1830  effectually  guarantee  ^ 


SPAIN. 

1.  TuE  Kingdom  of  Spain  is  of  very  considerable  extent,  embracing 
the  greatest  part  of  the  Peninsula  in  the  south  of  Europe. 

2.  Spain  is  about  520  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  600  from  eaAt 
to  west.  It  has  a  population  of  11,000,000,  but  is  neither  rich  nor 
powerful. 

3.  Spain  is  divided  into  fourteen  Provinces,  viz :  Galieia,  Asturias, 
and  Biscay,  on  the  Atlantic  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay ;  Naiaarrey  Arragon, 
and  Catalonia^  near  the  Pyrenean  Mountains ;  Valencia,  Mureia,  and 
Granada,  on  the  Mediterranean ;  Leon,  EUramadura,  and  Andalusia, 
on  the  borders  of  Portugal ;  and  Old  and  New  Castile,  in  the  middle. 

*  The  dominions  of  Charlemagne  comprised  all  France,,  Getwumif,  part  of  IfiM* 
gary^  the  Netherlands,  part  of  Spain,  and  the  Continent  of  Italy,  as  far  as  Benevento. 
Charlemagne  divided  his  dominions  among  his  three  sons,  Charles,  Pcmn^  and  Loirtf. 
The  greatest  part  of  Bavaria,  the  country  of  the  Orisons,  and  the  Italian  provinces 
were  assigned  to  Pepin,  with  the  title  of  King  of  Italy ;  Charles  received  Neustria, 
(the  ancient  name  of  Normandy,  before  it  was  ceded  to  RoUo,  by  Charles  the  Sim- 
ple,) Austrasia,  (the  ancient  name  of  Lorraine  in  France,)  and  Thuringia,.  (com- 
prising a  considerable  portion  of  Saxony,  Franconia,  Hesse,  Ac. :  it  was  formerly 
a  kingdom,  and  was  governed  by  its  own  princes  for  many  ages,  till  the  year  IIM, 
when  it  devolved  to  the  Marquis  of  Misnia,  and  with  that  country,  afterwards  to 
the  Duke  of  Saxony,)  which  comprised  the  northern  parts  of  France  and  Germany. 
mclttding  the  Netherlands  ;  Ijouis  had  the  southern  part  of  France,  with  part  of 
Spain ;  but  the  glory  of  the'  French  monarchy  died  with  the  father,  (Charlemagne,) 
m  814.  Germany,  at  the  accession  of  Charlemagne  to  the  crown  of  France,  was 
prmcipally  occupied  by  the  Saxons,  Who  were  still  Pagans ;  but  the  whole  of  this 
extensive  country,  at  this  time,  was  governed  by  an  infinite  number  of  indepen- 
dent tribes,  under  different  names,  every  Canton  modelling  itself  into  a  separate 
republic ;  but  in  time  of  war  electing  a  chief,  or  general.  And  before  Qiarlemagne 
could  thoroughly  subdue  this  barbarous,  though  brave  and  independent  people,  he 
^as  compelled  to  carry  on  a  war  against  them  for  upwards  of  thirty  years. 
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4.  •  Tbe  CUmaU  of  Spain  i«  ▼arioas ;  in  the  northern  Pronnces  tbe 

winters  are  cold,  in  the  middle  Provinces  the  air  is  temperate,  while 
in  Andalusia,  Catalonia,  and  Valencia,  great  heats  prevail  most  parts 
of  the  year. 

5.  The  Sail  of  Spain  is  in  general  fertile,  but  comparatively  nnpro. 
ductive,  from  want  of  proper  caltivation.  It  produces  rich  wines,  oil, 
grain,  and  fruits,  and  feeds  vast  numbers  of  sheep,  remarkable  for  the 
fineness  of  their  wool. 

6.  The  most  important  Mouwtaihs  of  Spain  are,  the  PyreneeM,  which 
divide  this  country  from  France,  and  that  of  Mantaerrat,  near  Barcelona, 
inhabited  by  ^reat  numbers  of  hermits.  No  country  in  Europe,  except 
Switzerland,  is  so  mountainoas. 

7.  Its  chief  Rivers  are,  the  Douro,  the  Tagus,  the  Guadiana,  the 
Ehrot  and  the  Guadalquiver. 

8.  The  Dauro  rises  in  the  hills  of  Old  Castile,  passes  through  Por. 
tugal,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at  Oporto.  The  Tagus  riset 
on  the  borders  of  Arragon,  and  falls  into  the  ocean  at  Lisbon.  The 
course  of  this  fine  river  is  about  450  miles,  which  is  the  longest  in  tbe 
Peninsula. 

9.  The  Ouadiana  and  Guadalquiver  take  their  source  in  the  moun. 
tains  of  La  Mancha;  the  former  passes  through  Portugal,  and  the 
latter  flows  through  the  rich  Province  of  Andalusia,  passes  by  Seville, 
and  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Cadiz. 

10.  The  principal  river  on  the  east  side  of  Spain  is  the  Ebro,  the 
ancient  Ibenu^  which  takes  its  rise  in  the  mountains  of  Asturias,  flows 
tlirough  the  Province  of  Arragon,  and  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  Sei 
below  Tortosa. 

11.  The  foundation  of  the  present  Spanish  Monarchy  was  laid  as 
lately  as  the  year  1493,  by  Ferdinand  /,  who  drove  the  Arabs*  out 
of  Granada,  after  having  united  Arragon  with  Castile,  by  espousing 
Isabella,  heiress  of  the  latter  kingdom. 

13.  Previously  to  this  time,  Spain  had  been  perpetually  overrun  by 
the  Moorst  and  dated  its  greatness  only  from  that  period.  For  rather 
more  than  a  century,  from  the  time  of  its  having  been  conquered  by 
him,  this  kingdom  was  the  richest  and  most  powerful  in  Europe. 

13.  It  does  not  appear  that  the,  whole  of  this  region  was  possessed 
by  a  single  nation,  till  the  reign  of  Ferdinand.  The  Romans  and 
Carthaginians  either  conquered  or  made  alliances  with  many  of  its 
petty  States ;  and  afterwards,  (but  before  his  time,)  it  was  divided 
between  several  Chrijstian  and  Mahometan  princes. 

14.  When  the  whole  of  present  Spain  was  united  into  one  monarchy 
imder  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  their  successors,  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  western  side  existed  as  a  separate  kingdom,  by  the  name 
of  Portugal. 

15.  This  portion  was  annexed  to  Spain  by  conquest  during  60  years 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  but  was  afterwards  recov- 
ered by  the  natives,  and  has  ever  since  formed  a  distinct  sovereignty. 

16.  This  separation  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  the  boundary  be. 
tween  the  two  countries  is  almost  entirely  artificial,  and  Portugal  bears 
a  small  proportion  to  Spain  in  extent  and  population.  Its  existence 
attests  the  weakness  and  impolicy  of  the  latter  government. 

*  Usually  called  Moors. 
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dbs, — Although  the  power,  glory,  and  wealth  of  Spain,'  greatljr  in- 
creased immediately  upon  the  foundation  of  the  present  monarchy  by 
Ferdinand,  in  less  than  a  century  it  became  greatly  on  the  decline. 

17.  In  the  time  of  the  Moors, t  agriculture  was  in  a  very  flourishing 
state,  and  the  country  populous  ;  but  it  has  been  on  the  decline  ever ' 
since  their  expulsion,  (from  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.) 
Scarcely  two-thirds  of  the  country  is  now  under  cultivation. 

18.  Spain  is  supposed  to  be  capable  of  furnishing  subsistence  for 
80,000,000  of  people  ;  and,  according  to  the  general  opinion,  it  actually 
contained,  under  the  Romans,  40,000,000.  Some  writers  make  their 
numbers  as  high  as  52,000,000.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  under  the  Moors,  it  contained  about  22,000,000,  but  now  its 
population  is  only  half  that  number. 

19.  The  conquest  of  Mexico  and  Peru  has  been  a  considerable  causo 
of  the  declension  of  the  Spanish  population  and  power,  by  having  opened 
a  door  for  the  influx  of  gold,  and  the  emigration  of  -men.  Gold  cam© 
in  by  millions  every  year,  and  men  went  over  to  America  in  multitudes, 
with  the  hope  of  sharing  in  the  wealth  of  newly-discovered  mines. 

20.  These  causes,  together  with  an  ill-conducted  government,  the 
neglect  of  agriculture  and  industry,  occasioned  by  the  influx  of  gold 
and  silver,  which  introduced  luxury  and  idleness,  gradually  reduced 
the  power  and  importance  of  Spain. 

21.  Spain,  once  the  first  in  wealth  and  power  among  nations,  is  now  . 
reduced  to  a  secondary  class ;  and,  since  the  French  Revolution,  has 
shown  a  want  of  energy  so  extraordinary,  that  even  the  possession  of 
unearned  gold  can  scarcely  account  for. 

22.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  revive  the  Spanish  spirit  and 
industry,  but  as  yet  without  the  desired  effect.  Various  manufactures 
have  been  introduced,  some  of  which  are  flourishing. 

23.  Those  of  silk,  cotton,  wool,  and  hardware,  are  considerable. 
Many  other  branches  have  been  undertaken  as  royal  concerns,  but 
these  have  been  almost  universally  mismanaged)  and  have  consequently 
failed. 

24.  Through  want  of  industry,  the  Spaniards  have  hitherto,  almost 
every  year,  been  compelled  to  make  grain  an  object  of  importation ; 
and  under  the  withering  influence  of  its  despotic  government,  no  im- 
provement in  commerce  or  the  arts  can  be  found. 

25.  The  Spaniards  are  grave  and  stately  in  their  deportment,  very 
superstitious,  proud,  indolent,  prejudiced,  and  revengeful ;  but  faithful, 
well-intentioned,  and  extremely  tenacious  of  their  honour. 

26.  They  are  zealous  Catholics,  and  tolerate  no  other  religion.  The 
inquisition  once  reigned  here  in  all  its  terrors,  but  of  late  it  has  been 
greatly  moderated.  Although  the  King  of  Spain  is  absolute,  he  treats 
die  grandees  with  great  distinction :  they  have  the  privilege  qf  appear- 
ing covered  in  his  presence. 

27.  The  chief  CrtTEs  of  Spain  are,  Madrid,  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom, Seville^  Cadiz,  Barcelona,  Granada,  Toledo,  Burgos,  Salttmanca, 
Saragoooa,  Valencia,  and  Carthagena, 

t  The  Moon  conquered  Spain  in  713,  and  were  subdued  by  Ferdinand  in  tUM, 
The  Vandals,  Alans,  and  Suevi,  began  to  spread  into  France  and  Spun  in  40ft,  by  a 
concession  of  Honorius,  Emporor  of  the  west ;  and  in  412,  the  Vandals  began  their 
kingdom  in  Spain,  when  the  Romans  gradually  withdrew,  and  retired  into  Italy. 

S  B 
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38.  MAiaUD  w  ailiuittd  in  tli«  midat  of  a  naked  and  s^riU  i 
Ml  tkm  bank*  of  a  amall  river,  which  the  sammex  heata  dry  upu 
posaeaaea  mwoj  fine  bmldinga,  bat  ia  a  veryexpenaiTe  and  ondealiabla 
raaidence.  Ita  inatitutibna  for  the  arta  and  aciencea  are  of  little  repate ; 
and  it  haa  no  commerce,  except  that  which  ia  created  by  the  preaenea 
of  a  court,  and  the  conflux  of  the  nobility. 

99.  Madrid  ia  in  the  very  heart  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  centre  of  an 
open  plain,  aorrounded  with  mountaina.  The  atreeta  of  the  city  are  very 
wide,  atraight,  and  handaome,  and  adorned  with  beautiful  foantainaL 
The  principal  houaea  are  laid  out  more  for  ahpw  than  convenience, 
and  are  in  general  lofty.  Separate  fiiniiliea  generally  live  in  the  aame 
houae,  aa  in  Paria  and  Edinburgh. 

30.  The  immenae  variety  of  steeplea  or  apirea,  houaea  eight  atoriea 
liigh,  and  the  beautiful  gate  called  AlcaUh  giva  an  air  of  great  dignity 
and  consequence  to  the  entrance  into  Madrid. 

31.  In  1808,  Madrid  waa  entered  by  the  French  under  the  command 
of  Murat ;  previoualy  to  which,  the  Royal  Family  had  been  prewLed 
on  to  viait  France.  In  July,  of  the  same  year,  Joteph  Bonafwrte 
entered  Madrid  aa  King  of  Spain  ;  but  he,  in  a  few  days»  deemed  it 
prudent  to  retreat,  taking  with  him  whatever  was  most  valuable. 

33.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  it  surrendered,  without  resistance^ 
to  the  Emperor  Napoleon;  and  in  1809,  Joseph  re-entered  the  city, 
from  which  he  again  made  a  precipitate  retreat  in  1813,  caused  by  the 
victory  gained  by  Lord  (now  Duke  of)  Wellington^  over  the  Frencfa* . 
commanded  by  Metrmont^  in  1813.  Ferdinand  VII  re-entered  his 
capital  in  1814. 

33.  Many  of  the  inland  citiea  of  ^aiu,  which  were  once  the  capitals 
of  separate  Kingdoms,  and  are  sdll  the  chief  towns  of  Provinces^ 
exhibit  tokens  of  former  grandeur,  but  have  much  declined  in  wealth 
and  population.  Granada,  one  of  the  principal  of  these,  is  famous  for 
its  fine  remains  of  Moorish  architecture.  The  aeaports  alone  wear 
the  appearance  of  prosperity. 

34.  GnAjTAnA,  the  capital  of  a  Province  of  the  same  name,  was  the 
beautiful  and  favoured  metropolis  of  the  Mooriah  Kingdom,  which  ex. 
isted  782  years.  Ferdinand,  of  Castile,  after  a  nine  month's  blockade* 
obliged  the  Moors  to  surrender ;  and  the  conqueror,  with  his  Queen 
Isabella,  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Granada,  on  the  3d  of  Jan* 
uary,  1492. 

35.  The  glories  of  Granada  paased  away  with  ita  old  inhabitants, 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  ita  ancient  monuments  are  now  crumbled  to 
dust.  The  only  palace  remaining,  that  shows  the  magnificence  of  its 
ancient  kings,  is  the  Alhambra ;  which,  from  the  number  of  rooma  it 
contains,  is  like  a  labyrinth. 

36.  This  city,  in  the  time  of  the  Moors,  was  considered  the  hand. 
somcst  in  the  world.  Its  public  buildings  are  still  very  magnificent* 
and  the  Cathedral  and  Convents  contain  many  excellent  pictures^  by 
Spanish  masters;  but  the  walla,  the  gate3,  and  aqueducta,  are.  voatljt 
destroyed. 

37.  Obs.^— Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  Philip  I  and  his  Queen,  the  father 
and  mother  of  Charles  I,  better  known  by  the  title  of  Charlea  V,  of 
Spain,  and  Emperor  of  Germany,  were  interred  here.  Isabella  died  in 
1504,  Ferdinand  in  1516,  and  Philip  in  1506.    Leo  Africanus,  the  cele- 
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brated  African  tnyeller,  who  compcised  a  d«Btri^tl6tt  «f  AlHes,  M 
Ar«bie,  was  a  native  of  Granada. 

i&.  Sevitxs,  a  most  beautiful  citjr,  and  the  first  in  1^idn«  te  Mppdved 
to  h^ac^e  been  founded  by  the  Phainieidns,  who  caltod  it  Hea|Riit».  It 
til  the  Julia  of  the  Romans,  who  embellished  it  with  many  ma|iiificeflt 
btdldings.  Here  the  Gothic  kings  resided  before  they  remot^d  their 
eonrt  to  TV>]edo ;  but  the  ftiost  brilliant  period  of  its  history  was  soon 
after  the  discovery  of  Amtriea^  when  all  the  weahh  and  produce  of  the 
If  sir  World  poured  into  the  Guadalquiver,  and  made  Bevilie  die  em. 
porhim  of  all  its  treasures.  This  city  is  famons  for  its  orahgeit;  and 
at  dne  period  contained  upwards  of  €^,000  iiibabitlittts.  It  was  also 
the  Capital  of  the  Spaniards,  till  Philip  II  removed  bts  court  to  Madrid, 
«»  a  more  central  sitnation.    Population,  96,000. 

99.  The  Moors  here  built  an  AqutducU  six  miles  'vn  length,  which 
is  still  to  be  seen.  The  Cathedral  of  SeviQe  ib  supposed  by  edme  to 
be  the  largest  church  in  the  world,  next  to  St.  Peter's,  of  Rome.  The 
Royal  Palace,  called  AUazor,  'tras  built  by  the  Moors,  and  is  greatly 
admired. 

40.  Magellan  set  sul  from  this  city,  in  1519,  oik  hie  vojrage  ronnd 
the  world.  Don  UUoa,  who  accompanied  the  French  Academicians 
to  Peru  to  ascertain  the  figure  of  the  earth,  was  bom  at  Seville  in 
1716 ;  he  died  in  1795.    Cortex  died  near  it. 

41.  Obs. — Cortex  was  a  celebrated  Spanish  General,  who  rendered 
himself  famous  for  the  conquest  of  Mexico^  and  other  victories  over 
the  natives  of  South  America ;  but  infamous  for  the  cruelties  he  com. 
mitted  upon  the  vanquished,  without  regard  to  rank,  age,  or  sex. 

4SL  It  is  generally  considered,  i&at  it  vi^  On  this  aeeount  that  he 
was  ao  coolly  received  on  his  return  to  Ehirope  by  his  master,  Charlee 
V.  It  is  even  said,  that  the  emperor  asked  him  who  he  was?  to  which 
Oortez  replied,  •*Imn  theman  toho  haa  given  yarn  more  Pfwinees  tktm 
yoitr  anteetore  Ifft  you  T\ntm$.^    He  died  in  1554,  aged  69. 

49.  Cadr,  a  celebrated  ancient  city  and  port,  n  boilt  on  a  amall 
hitand  in  a  bay  to  the  south  of  the  estuary  of  the  Qtndalquiver.  Till 
lately,  it  was  the  great  depot  for  all  the  wealth  of  the  Ameriewi  Mines. 
This  city  was  built  by  the  Phosnicians,  who  called  it  Gadir;  it  was 
aftervrards  possessed  by  the  Romansj  who  named  it  CMtee;  here  still 
remain  several  antiquities.  Amerieue  Veeputiua  sailed  from  this  place, 
on  his  voyage  of  discovery^  in  1497  $  and  C$iwnhu$,  on  his  foorth 
voyage.  May  9,  1561. 

44.  This  city  was  taken  and  plnndered  by  the  English  in  1596. 
During  the  late  war,  it  was  besieged  by  the  French  for  several  years^ 
who  at  last  were  obliged  to  retire  from  it  with  great  loss.  One  of  the 
hage  mortars,  cast  for  this  memorable  siege,  stands  as  a  trdphy  in  St. 
JamesPs  Park,  London.  Since  the  separation  of  the  American  Colonies 
from  the  mother  country,  the  trade  of  this  city  has  greatly  declmed. 
Populadon,  70,000. 

45.  Barcbloha,  the  capital  of  Gataloma,  is  a  eonsiderabte  seaport  on 
the  Mediterranean.  It  is  a  place  of  great  trade.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Bsrl  of  Peterborough,  in  1705^  after  a  siege  of  three  w^eks.  Poiwla. 
fi«(n,  66,000. 

46.  Btmoos,  the  capital  of  Old  Castile,  is  noted  for  its  Gsdiedral, 
whieb  is  one  of  the  most  magnifieent  Oothie  Ikbries  in  Europe.    It 
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WM  ttkm  hf  the  French,  under  Marakal  Soult,  after  a  bloedy  batde, 
in  1808.    PopbladdD,  10,000. 

47.  Pet«r  tAe  Cnult  who  caused  two  of  his  brothers  to  be  pat  to 
death  at  SoTiUe,  was  bom  here  in  1334.  Soderigo,  usQally  know^by 
the  name  of  />  Cidt  a  Cicilian  officer,  who  was  so  successful  aguut 
the  Moors,  under  Ferdinand  II,  King  of  Castile,  was  born  near  Biirgai, 
Here  Prince  Edward,  afterwards  Edward  I  of  England,  espouaed 
EUanoTt  sister  of  Alphonso,  King  of  Castile,  in  1253. 

48.  Salamaxca  is  noted  for  its  University.  This  city  is  adoraei 
with  magnificent  churches,  and  fine  fountains.  The  Cathedral  is  a  moit 
beautiful  structure.  'Over  the  river  Tormes,  which  passes  throagb 
Salamanca,  is  a  bridge  built  by  the  Romans.  Near  this  city,  tlie 
English,  under  the  command  of  Lord  (now  Duke  of)  WeUtnglni 
pined  a  victory  over  the  French,  commanded  by  MarmonU  Duke  of 
Ragusa,  on  the  22d  of  July,  1812.  In  this  battle  Marmont  was  severely 
wounded.    Population,  15,000. 

49.  Sakaoossa,  the  capital  of  Arragon,  is  said  to  have  been  bailt  by 
the  Phosnicians.  The  Romans  sent  a  colony  here  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  whence  it  had  the  name  of  Cuar  Augustut^  which  by  cor- 
ruption has  been  changed  into  Saragoaaa,  This  was  a  large  and  haad. 
some  city.    The  Ebro  passes  through  it. 

50.  This  city  formerly  possessed  great  treasures,  bat  of  these  tt 
was  despoiled  by  the  French,  in  1809,  afier  a  memorable  defence  under 
the  brave  General  Palafox^  Before  the  siege,  it  contained  about  50,00|^ 
inhabitants ;  but  by  the  constant  firing,  kept  up  by  the  besiegers  wits 
an  immense  artillery,  the  city  was  nearly  demolished. 

51.  Co&VKitA,  a  seaport  of  Galicia,  is  celebrated  for  the  battle  foogbj 
here  in  1809,  between  the  French  and  English ;  the  former  commanded 
by  SoulU  Duke  of  Dalmatia,  the  latter  by  Sir  John  More,  who  was 
killed  in  the  moment  of  victory,  like  the  immortal-  Wolfe.  Not  va 
from  Corunna  is  VigOr  near  which,  in  1702,  the  English  and  J>ut& 
fleets,  under  Admiral  JSooAre,  took  10  ships  of  war,  and  11  rich  galIeoaa> 

52.  St.  SsBASTiAir,  in  the  Province  of  Biscay,  was  taken  by  Ae 
French  in  1794,  where  they  .found  180  pieces  of  brass  cannon,  with 
considerable  magazines  and  stores.  It  was  also  taken  by  the  Eagliih, 
under  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  in  August,  1813.    Population,  12,000. 

53.  ViTTOBiA  is  noted  for  the  brilliant  victory  gained  near  it,  by  the 
English  over  the  French,  on  the  21st  of  June,  1813,  the  former  andex 
Lord  (now  Duke  of)  Wellington,  and  the  latter  commanded  by  -^"^jj 
Bonaparte  and  General  Jourdon;  in  which^the  French  lost  nearly  400 
pieces  of  artillery. 

54.  Takraooma,  a  seaport  of  Catalonia,  is  chiefly  noted  for  its  suuer- 
ings  in  the  late  war.  This  city  was  stormed,  taken,  and  set  fire  to  by 
the  French,  under  the  command  of  Sachet,  on  the  28th  of  June,  l^^^j 
vvhen  the  miserable  inhabitants  were  massacred,  without  distinction  of 
age  or  sex ;  and  many,  after  suffering  shocking  indignities,  were  thrown 
alive  into  the  flames.  It  was  powerful  in  the  time  of  the  Romans, «« 
has  many  noble  monuments  of  antiquity.    Population,'  10,000. 

55.  Valencia,  the  capital  of  the  Province  of  the  same  name,  WM 
taken  by  the  English  in  1705.  Near  this  city,  the  Spanish  patriots 
defeated  the  French,  under  Moncey,  in  1808.  It  was  taken  by  the 
French,  under  flucAee,  in  1811.    Population,  80,Q0a 
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•  ML  CaateWMmk,  in  ike  Proiriiiee  df  Murelft,  to  tfne  «f  tike  finest  ee*. 
ports  upon  the  Mediterranean.  This  eity  waa  bcdit  by  Aadrubal,  a 
Oatdiaglnian,  and  nanfed  after  the  eity  of  Carthage.  It  was  from 
this  plaea  that  Httnnlhal  marched  when  he  inTaded  Italy.  Under  the 
Romans  and  Carthaginiane,  this  was  one  of  the  most  flonrishing 
titles  in  all  Spain.  Malaoa  is  distinguished  for  its  wittes  and  frmts. 
Population,  99,000. 

57.  Valladolid  is  noted  as  the  birthplace  of  PhUip  11,  in  1527,  and 
a»  the  burialplace  of  the  gr^at  CbhtMugf  who  died  here  in  1506. 
AsTOROA  is  noted  for  its  having  been  taken  by  the  French,  under 
0«neral  /vnel,  in  1810,  after  a  month's  siege,  daring  which,  he  lost 
5^000  men.    Population,  36,000. 

58.  Lbon,  the  capital  of  the  Province  of  that  name,  boasts  the  honour 
of  having  been  the  capital  of  the  first  Christian  Kingdom  in  Spain. 
Saxora,  in  Leon,  is  noted  as  the  burialplace  of  AlphSnto  (or  AUmw) 
III,  sumamed  the  Great,  wh<$^  died  here  in  913.  At  this  place,  Don 
B04trigo  received  the  name  of  Cid, 

59.  0ADAJO6,  the  capital  of  Estramadura,  is  famous  for  a  bridge 
built  by  the  Romans  over  the  Guadiana.  This  city  was  taken  by  the 
Pseneh,  under  the  command  of  5bti/t,  in  1805,  after  a  siege  of  36  days ; 
and  it  was  retaken  by  the  Ekiglish  and  Portuguese,  under  the  command 
9iLtrd  WeUmgt&nt  in  April,  1813,  after  a  siege  of  30  days. 

60.  It  is  neither  large  nor  populous,  but  is  chiefly  noted  as  being  the 
key  of  Spain,  on  the  side  of  Portugal. 

61.  AxcAitTAHA  is  noted  for  its  magnificent  bridge  over  the  Tajo, 
which  was  built  by  the  Roman  Emperor,  Trajan,  This  city  was  taken 
by  the  Earl  of  Galtoay,  in  1706.  TRtfziLLO  itf  noted  as*tfae  birthplace 
•f  the  celebrated  PitarrOf  the  conqueror  of  Peru,    Population,  17,000. 

63.  Cordova,  anciently  possessed  by  the  Moors,  is  celebrated  as  the 
bii^place  of  Sieneea,  Laean,  and  Gontdtiees,  Xbres,  a  considerable 
town  of  Andalusia,  is  famous  for  its  wine,  called  sherry.  Near  this 
place,  in  713,  was  fought  the  decisive  battle  between  the  Spamardo 
and  die  Jifoere,  in  which  the  latter  were  totally  defeated ;  the  unfor. 
tonate  Bod^tie^  the  last  king  of  the  Goths,  fled  ft>om  the  field  of  battle, 
a^d  was  never  heard  of  after. 

63.  T01.EDO,  on  the  Tagua,  in  Castile,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  in  Spain,  and  during  several  centuries  held  the  rank  of  its  me. 
tTOTolia.  The  situation  of  this  city  is  very  romantic,  resembling  that 
of  Dnrham ;  but  the  town  is  ilLbuilt,  poor,  and  mean.  The  inhabitants, 
ence  estimated  at  300,000,  are  now  reduced  to  about  35,000. 

64.  Alcala,  in  New  Castile,  is  noted  for  its  University,  which  was 
built  by  Ximeneo,  who  here  printed  the  first  Polyglot  Bible.  CenDanteo, 
flie  inimitable  author  of  Don  Qi^izotte,  was  bom  here  October  9th,  1547, 
«fed  diad  at  Madrid  m  1616. 

65.  GnsAiAAR,  a  celebrated  town  and  fortress  in  the  south  of  Spain, 
is  seated  on  a  rock,  (at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,)  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  This  is  considered  the  strongest  fortress  in  the 
WOfld.  It  has  long  been  in  the  possession  of  ESngland,  and  has  defied 
Ike  meet  vigorous  attempta  of  Spain,  assisted  by  Prance,  to  restore  it 
to  its  natural  master.    It  contains  about  13,000  inhabitants. 

66.  Th»  Mountain  of  Cfibraltar,  and  Mouni  Abyla,  on  the  opposite 
Mast  oi  Africa,  in  mythology  are  called  the  **  Piilaro  of  HtreuUo.^ 
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Acoording  to  the  fiAle,  Herevles  ■opsrated  them,  aad  by  this  mmam 
united  the  Ocean  with  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

67.  GnKALTAE  wae  taken  hj  the  Spaniards  from  the  Moors  in  1463, 
and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  in  1704.  It  was  besieged  by  the 
Spaniards  from  Jul/,  1779,  to  February,  1783,  and  was  most  gallantly 
defended  by  iu  garrison  under  the  command  of  General  Elioi:  The 
Strait  of  Gibraltar  is  about  33  miles  in  length,  and  14  in  In-eadth. 

68.  The  IsLAMitt  belonging  to  Spain,  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  are, 
Jdajareaj  Mtnoroh  and  Iviea.  Its  colonies  ia  the  East  and  West  Indies 
are  still  important. 

69.  Obs. — Nearly  the  whole  of  the  i^nUh  Colonies  in  North  and 
South  America,  which  first  revolted  from  their  mother  country  in  1810, 
are,  for  the  most  part,  become  independent — ^for  the  particolan  of 
which,  see  the  description  of  America. 

.70.  The  islands  of  Majorca  and  JiBnorea  were  anciently  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Baleareot  and  were  greatly  celebrated  for  their  slingers. 
The  chief  towns  of  Majorca  and  Ivica  are  of  the  same  name  with  the 
islands ;  that  of  Minorca  is  Port  Makon.  The  honey  ai  Minorca  is 
much  esteemed. 

71.  The  boys  of  these  islands  are  said  to  have  been  trained  to  the 
use  of  the  sling  by  their  mothers,  who  used  to  suspend  the  break&st 
of  their  sons  on  the  top  of  a  pole,  and  to  let  them  remain  fasting  till 
they  struck  it  down  with  a  stone  from  a  sling. — Diodoruo. 

73.  MiNOKCA  was  Uken  by  the  English  in  1796,  who  restored  it  at 
the  peace  of  Amiens  in  1801.  Lord  ColUngwood,  the  successor  to 
Lord  Nelson  in  the  command  of  the  fleet,  auier  the  memorable  battle 
of  Trafalgar,  died  off  Minorca  in  1810. 

73.  The  royal  title  and  arms  of  Spain  are  the  most  numerous  of  any 
kingdom  in  Europe ;  most  of  the  Spanish  provinces  having  been  for. 
merly  independent  governments,  they  Still  retain  the  title  of  kingdoms; 

74.  This  method,  however,  now  begins  to  be  disused,  and  that  of 
*^King  of  Spain  and  the  Indiee,**  is  taken  in  its  stead,  at  least  upon  the 
money;  but  he  is  more  generally  styled  "Hie  CatkoUe  Mo^eetjf* 
and  what  is  singular,  he  does  not  use  his  name  in  proclamations,  d&c, 
but  only,  "I  the  King." 

75.  The  king's  eldest  ^son  bears  the  title  of  **  Prince  of  Aeturiaef 
the  younger  sons.  Infante;  and  the  daughters,  Infantae. 

76.  The  Antiquities  of  Spain  are  chiefly  Roman  and  Moorish.  Near 
Segovia  is  a  grand  Aqueduct,  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  JVafan, 
It  extends  over  a  deep  valley,  and  is  supported  by  a  double  row  of  159 
arches.  It  is  beautiiiil  in  its  design,  and  in  an  admirable  state  of 
preservation. 

77.  At  T01.SD0  are  the  remains  of  an  old  Soman  Theatre^  which  is 
now  converted  into  a  church.  It  is  600  feet  in  length,  500  in  breadth, 
and  of  a  proportional  height :  the  roof  is  very  bold  and  lofty,  and  is 
supported  by  350  pillars  of  the  finest  marble. 

78.  At  Mastorel  is  a  lofty  bridge,  built  in  1768,  out  of  the  ruins  of 
an  old  one  that  had  existed  1985  years  from  its  erection  by  HatuuhdL 
At  the  horth  end  is  a  triumphal  arch,  or  gateway,  almost  entire,  said 
to  have  been  raised  by  that  general  in  honour  of  his  father,  Hamiiear» 

79.  Near  the  city  of  Salamanca  are  the  remains  of  a  B^num  Way^ 
paved  with  large  flat  stones ;  it  was  continued  to  Merida,  and  thence 
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to  J9eville.     Many  other  Ronnn  antiqiiities  are  to  be  foond  in  different 
parte  of  Spain. 

80.  The  Moorish  Antiquities  are  also  very  numeroos,  and  are  rich  and 
ma^ificent.  The  fortified  palace,  called  Alhambra,  in  Granada,  was 
built  in  1S80,  by  the  second  Moorish  King  of  Granada ;  and  in  die  reign 
of  the  eighteenth  king,  in  1492,  it  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards. 

81.  The  Spanish  Language  is  copious,  bold,  and  manly,  and  well 
adapted  to  history,  novels,  and  oratory ;  but  possessing  a  kind  of  stiff 
majesty,  it  is  incompatible  with  the  variable  harmonies  of  poetry.  The 
arts  and  sciences  are  not  much  cultivated  in  this  coontry,  although  it 
has  23  Universities. 

82.  Spain  has  8  ArcKbishopa,  and  40  Biahopa.  The  Archbishop 
of  Toledo  is  styled  Primate  of  Spaing  and  has  an  annual  revenue  of 
about  jCIOO.OOO  sterling. 

83.  Oba. — This  vast  income,  however,  is  in  a  great  measure  nominal ; 
for  of  late  years  it  has.  been  the  practice  of  the  government  to  burden 
Ecclesiastical  benefices  with  pensions  for  various  purposes,  such  as 
the  opening  of  roads  and  bridges,  erecting  inns,  supporting  schools  of 
different  sorts,  &c. 

84.  The  Government  is  a  monarchy  quite  arbitrary,  though  formerly 
die  royal  power  was  exceedingly  limited  by  the  Gorfes,  or  Assemblies 
of  the  States  of  the  different  provinces  or  kingdoms  of  which  Spain 
consists;  but  these  assemblies  have  seldom  of  late  been  held,  the 
administration  of  affairs  havidg  been  carried  on  by  the  royal  authority, 
through  the  intervention  of  various  councils. 

85.  The  different  provinces,  (formerly  kingdoms,)  however,  still  re. 
tain  many  valuable  privileges,  agreeably  to  their  original  constitutions, 
although  now  united  under  one  and  the  same  sovereign :  no  general 
union  having  ever  been  properly  and  duly  established. 

86.  Under  the  government  of  ancient  Rome,  the  Spaniards  appear 
to  have  greatly  cultivated  both  learning  and  commerce.  Quintilum, 
Seneeot  Martial,  Luean,  Fomponius  Mela,  and  others,  were  natives 
of  this  country. 

87.  Spanish  CoLomAi.  DoimnoNS  in  America.— The  only  colonies 
now  belonging  to  Spain  intiie  western  hemisphere  are,  the  islands  of 
Cuba  and  Porto-Rico,  in  the  West  Indies;  the  Falkland  loleo,  CkHoe, 
Juan  Fomandex,  and  the  GtUapagot;  but  the  four  latter  are  of  Uttle 
importance. 

88.  In  AFRiCA.^The  Spanish  colonies  are,  the  Canary  loUa,  and 
CetUig,  a  strong  seaport,  standing  on  a  promontory  opposite  to  OibralUr. 

89.  In  Asia. — The  Spaniards  possess  the  PhaUffimo,  and  the  La- 
drone  Islando, 


QUESTIONS  FOR.EZAMINATIOM. 

1,9.  WliBt  is  Spain?  Detcribeit.  What  ia  ito  length  ?  lUhreadth?  Itspope- 
lation?    3.  Howis8paindivid«41    4.  WhatitiUclinate!    ft.  lUsoil? 

0.  What  arc  its  moantains  f    7.  Us  rivers  ?    S>-IO.  Describe  them. 

11.  When  were  the  proyinces  or  kingdoms  of  Spain  ilrst  united  into  one  Kingdom* 
and  by  whom  T    What  celebrated  people  did  Ferdinand  expel  from  Spain  f 

IS,  It.  Describe  Spain  before  the  time  of  Ferdinand. 

14— 16.  Describe  Portugal  about  this  period.  iVble.— When  did  the  Moors  first 
conquer  a  part  oTSpain  t  18.  What  was  the  population  of  Spain  in  the  tima 
of  the  Bomans  T    What  in  that  of  tho  Moors,  and  what  at  present  T 
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la, 90.  WhAt  liAvti  b«ea ihe c&us«ii  of  Ihe  df^clMsioa  •€«!»  S^i^iah fNifnliliM) 

ind  power  T    *J,  What  is  her  rank  i^moiii^  European  nations  ! 
S3.  W}iHt  a  the  (Character  of  the  Spa.niaLrd!;  ?    !Ji^  Tbeir  religion  I  27.  Chief  towns  f 
«S-^30.  Deacrib*  Madi-id  ?    SI.  3a.  wtiM  great  orents  occuifed  In  Madrid  in  the 

f'oarB  IHOg,  ISOg,  and  misr 
Sa — 50'  U^scribQ  the  iol&nd  eiti^*  of  (i^n,  ftud  c<mipare  them  with  their  andent 

•t&(o,  l)&firrihDC;raji»da,  Sovlilc^,  Csdi^  Bucelona,  Bunros,  Salamanca,  Saiv 

isr«na,  CfiriLnna,  St.  SobaJUVtuit  Vjtioria,  Tarra^na,  Valencia  and  Cartha- 

nna.    For  what  artv  (Jiey  noted  T 
9J—^T.  htKnba  v&ll»dohJ,  Leon,  Ba^i^oSt  Alcantara,  CordoTS,  TviieA>r  Alcala, 

and  Cil>rfiLltftrt  mid  for  wtujt  ar&  Ihejf  noted? 
6&"7a    Defcribo  ihs  taln^ndc  of  Mftjorca,  Minorca,  and  Ivica.    What  were  thej 

ati£lently  c*Jledt  and  for  whsi  noted  1 
73^75.  Wiifrt  i«  th0  noiyal  tnle  of  ipun,  MiJ  ^rhat  the  titles  of  the  elder  and 

voutif  CI  cKUdron  f    TO^UO.  Wlivi;  axe  ilw  chief  antiquities  of  Spain? 
ftl.  What  is  ih*  kn^uagc  or  SrrDUin  7  S3, 81.  The  religion  ?  84,85.  The  Government  1 
fen,  Whal.  ceJebnted  htanirr  f  hiiractert  were  natives  of  Spain  ? 
07.  What  aro  ttia  foreipt  po&»c«9ii3fiM  of  Spain  in  America?    88.  In  Africa?    80.  In 

Asm  ^ 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 

How  is  Spain  bounded  ?  Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  does  it  lie  ?  What 
separates  it  from  Africa  ?  From  France  ?  What  natural  division  of  the  land 
does  it  correspond  with  ? 

What  is  the  course  of  the  Douro  ?  Tagus  ?  Guadiana  ?  Guadalqiriver  T  WheM 
is  Cadiz  situated  ?    Madrid  ?    Carthafena  ?    Salamanca  I 


HISTORY  OF  SPAIN. 

1.  SrAnr  wft»  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  several  names  of  His- 
patuMj  Hemria,  and  Iberia,  and  formerly  included  Portugal.  It  was 
first  inhabited  by  the  Celtm,  a  people  from  Gaul,  to  whick  it  lies  con. 
tiguous. 

2.  After  them  it  was  colonized  by  the  Phanieiana,  who  buih  Cadiz 
and  Malaga,  and  were  also  the  foonders  of  several  <^er  cities. 

3.  Next  followed  the  Grecians  and  CartkaginiaTis,  who  were  con. 
quered  by  the  Romans,  about  sixteen  years  l^fore  the  Christian  erii, 
and  the  whole  of  Spain  remained  in  their  possession  until  the  fall  of 
that  Empire,  when  it  became  a  prey  to  the  Goths, 

4.  Spain  was  'subject  to  the  Romans  about  four  centuries.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  this  country  was  overrun  by  the  Suevi, 
the  Vandals,  and  the  Alans,  who  divided  it  amongst  them  ;  but  these 
barbarians  were  soon  subdued  by  Ad^pkus,  King  of  the  Gk>th8,  who 
founded  the  kingdom  catted  the  Kingdom  of  the  Visigoths,  in  411 . 

5.  These,  in  their  turn,  were  invad^  and  conquered  by  the  Saracens, 
or  Moors,  in  the  year  712,  who  established  themselves  in  the  southern 
parts  of  that  kingdom  until  1475,  when  they  were  driven  out  by  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  in  1491. 

6.  Here  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  from  the  downfall  of  the  Roman 
Kmpire,  till  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors,  Spain  for  about  seven  centu. 
ries  was  divided  into  a  great  nimiber  of  Kingdoms  and  States ;  but  on 
the  marriage  of  Ferdinand,  King  of  Arragon,  with  Isabella,  the  heiress 
and  afterwards  Queen  of  Castile,  they  all  became  united  under  this 
joint  sovereignty,  Portugal  excepted. 

7.  It  was  in  this  reign  that  Christopher  Columbus,  being  patronised 
by  Isabella,  discovered  America,  in  1492. 
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B.  Ofttf^— The  Jloora,  in  Spain,  were  a  Tery  wnptAm  ne«  of  bmo^ 
being  well  Tersed  in  arts  and  arms ;  and,  during  their  stay,  learning 
floariflhed  in  Spain,  whUe  the  rest  of  Europe  was  buried  in  ignorance 
•nd  hilarity. 

9.  Bat  the  Moorish  princes,  by  degrees,  became  weak  and  effemi. 
nate,  and  their  chief  ministers  proud  and  insolent.  A  series  of  ctril 
wars  ensued,  which  at  last  overturned  the  throne  of  Cbriloea,*  and  the 
race  of  AbdavbrakmanA 

10.  A  short  account  of  the  BSngs  and  Kingdoms  of  Spain,  from  its 
inTasion  by  the  Moorst  in  713,  to  their  expulsion  in  1492,  will.be 
worthy  of  attention. 

11.  The  nations,  so  fatal  to  the  Christians,  came  originally  from 
Arabia,  Following  the  example  of  Mahomet^  their  Prophet,  they 
preached  their  doctrines  sword  in  hand,  and  soon  rendered  themselves 
formidable  to  the  emperors  of  the  east.  Persts,  8yria^  Egypt,  and  the 
north  &{  Afriea^  unable  to  resist  the  violence  of  their  depredations,  be. 
came  their  prey. 

13.  In  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  Muaa  was  Governor  of 
Africa,  as  the  representative  of  Se  Caliph  Valid ;  Julian  of  Spain  had 
recoarse  to  this  Musa,  to  satisfy  his  revenge  against  Boderie,§  his 
sovereign ;  and  at  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Xtrett  in  Andalusia,  in 
714,  the  Christians  were  entirely  defeated,  and  Roderic  supposed  to 
have  been  slain,  as  ho  was  never  heard  of  after. 

13,  This  battle  decided  the  &te  of  the  Christians,  who  for  seven 
centuries  were  compelled,  in  a  great  measure,  to  submit  to  the  Ma. 
hometan  yoke.  However,  though  conquered,  they  were  far  from  being 
subdued  ;  those  that  remained,  retired  to  the  northern  mountains,  and 
electing  chieft,  never  ceased  to  harass  the  enemy  (the  Moors)  for 
700  jrears,  tOl  at  last  they  succeeded  in  driving  them  entirely  out  of 
the  country. 

14.  Immediately  after  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  the  Moors,  the  coun. 
try  became  divided  into  a  great  number  of  Kingdoms,  or  Principalities, 
the  origin  of  which  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  iame  cause,  viz : 
an  inveterate  hatred  to  the  Moors,  and  an  ardent  desire  to  drive  diem 
out  of  Spain.  These  Provinces  were,  AHwriatf  Leon^  Old  Castile,  Gali. 
CM,  Navarre,  Arragon,  and  Ca<a2onta.     This  was  called  CAtmImni 

*  The  original  capital  of  the  Moorish,  or  Mahometan  Sovereinu.  This  citv  is 
greatly  celebrated  for  its  Mosque,  which  was  begun  bv  Abdoulrahman  T,  and  des- 
tined by  him  to  remain  to  after  ages,  a  monument  of  his  power  and  riches,  and  a 
principal  sanctuary  of  his  religion.  His  own  ideas  were  sublime,  and  he  was 
fortunate  to  find  an  architect,  whose  genius  was  equal  to  the  task  of  putting 
them  in  execution.  His  son  finished  the  pile  about  the  year  80O.  It  was  more 
than  once  altered  and  enlarged  by  the  Mahometan  sovereigns ;  and  has  undeigone 
several  changes  since  it  became  a  Christian  church. 

t  King  of  the  Moors. 

X  Whether  we  speak  of  Arabs,  Moors,  Saracens,  or  Mahometans,  we  mean  one 
and  the  same  people :  they  are  called  Ardkt  by  their  coming  from  Arabia :  Jfeerf 
fhm  their  haring  settled  in  Mauritania;  Sttnuxma  from  a  district  called  Sara,  in 
Arabia :  and  MmhomeUm*  from  Mahomet,  the  founder  of  their  religion. 

S  Roderic,  King  of  the  Visigoths,  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  the  year  711.  and 
in  the  eariy  part  of  his  reign  he  was  greaay  beloved  far  his  general  good  quahties, 
and  the  graces  of  his  person ;  but  the  scene  was  soon  changed,  and  he  became 
dissipated,  debenched,  and  cruel ;  and  having  taken  away  the  daughter  of  Coant 


Julian,  he  was  the  nnfoitunale  cause  of  the  miseries  which  des^tted  Spain  finr 
more  than  seven  centuries,  for  the  ofBmded  father  sacrillced  his  country  to  his 


msTomr  or  spain. 

I    Thb  niBMBderwas  flabpect to tiie  Moors,  lirlioM  fkM Mrnf 
TVM*,  Cardmtth  SevUUy  and  Qrmmmdm. 

15.  Such  WM  the  fonn  that  Spain  took  from  ihe  diMttT«cti«a«l  ^ 
Visigoths,*  and  it  continued  in  this  sute  for  about  300  yean,  t^k 
a  most  impoftatt  peitod,  as  it  riiows  te  origin  of  the  present  Kiog- 
dom  of  Spain. 

16.  On  the  iHnndatioD  of  Spain  by  the  Moors,  in  713,  wfaeo  thsy 
overturned  the  monarchy  of  the  Visigoths,  (as  it  waa  then  called,) 
Peiif^  one  of  the  bkiod-rajFal,  escaped  from  the  torrent,  and  took 
refuge  in  the  Mountains  of  die  Astorias.  His  retrent  became  the  en. 
die  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  He  reigned  there  under  the  title  of  tte 
Kmg  of  the  A9tmria$.  His  Tictories,  with  those  of  Alphona^  his  son, 
4od  of  some  otiMW  of  hie  enceessors,  extended  thin  new  power  into 
Oniieim  and  Zeen. 

17.  The  descendants  a(  Pelaglns  reigiied  over  these  countries,  under 
the  BoocessiTe  titles  of  Kings  of  the  A$turia9,  of  Oececfo,  and  of  X«m> 
till  the  year  1036,  when  the  sovereign  power  passed  to  FerdiMtnii 
King  o(  CastiU, 

18w  About  the  same  period  that  Pela^ne  was  rained  to  the  throne 
of  Aatarias,  Inigo  ArUUt  founded  the  Kingdom  of  NmMtrre.  D^Udt 
•nd  part  of  N4w  CaHiU  were  conquered*  from  the  Moore  in  1085.  tb« 
Kingdom  of  r«l«iMta  in  1333,  Omriffoa  in  1236,  and  Catalama  in  1^37. 

19.  The  present  Royal  Family  of  &ptAa  is  a  branch  of  the  Boar- 
boas.  On  the  death  of  Ftrdinand  VII,  in  1833,  hie  daughter,  the 
Infantm  Jhnnm  hahella  MarUtt  became  heir  to  the  throne.  The  gov- 
ernment is  administered,  during  her  minority,  by  her  mother,  as  Qaeea 
Regent,  and  is  Mid'  to  have  assumed  a  very  tiberal  character. 

SN).  In  Spain  are  mines  of  gold  and  silver ;  it  is  celebrated  ior  gooa 
wines  and  «xceUent  heroes ;  its  hce  manufactures  are  the  finest  m 
Europe  ;  its  colonies  afford  the  country  immense  treasures ;  eseellMit 
^ru  and  harbours  border  its  coast ;  numerous  rivers  intersect  its  soil; 
nnd  nature  seems  to  have  defrayed  all  Uie  ex{ienees  of  itsdefe&oe; 
however,  with  all  these  advantages,  it  is  eo  much  degenerated  as  ^ 
rank  low  in  the  scale  of  nations. 

m.  About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Spaniards  gtn 
the  Ion  to  Europe  ;  they  were  the  models  of  poHteness  and  magnioj 
eence;  their  gallantry  has  remained  proverbial,  the  world  acquire 
tiieir  language,  followed  their  customs,  and  cultivated  their  works;  but 
this  glorious  period  to  Spain  has  long  passed  away,  and  this  hoooor 
may  be  said  to  have  been  possessed  by  the  French,  ever  since  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  . 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

1.  By  -wfaM  names  was  SiMun  known  Ao  the  ancienU  f  What  did  it  incfaide,  •■{ 
by  whom  first  inhabited  ?  S.  What  people  coloniaed  Spain  alter  tin  Cette^ 
what  towns  were  bttiit  by  the  Phoenicians  ? 

a.  What  people  successively  foUowed  the  PhflBniciaiis  ?  By  whom,  and  when 
were  the  Carthaginians  conqaered  1  Upon  the  downJkil  of  the  Koman  Ebi^ 
,  pire,  to  what  people  did  Spam  fall  a  prey  ? 


*  Tliese  people  ^ame  originally  from  Sweden,  and  are  a  branch  of  tbe  t. 
1^  Goths  were  divided  into  three  branches ;  namely,  the  6^Rte,  the  Ottrogt^ 
and  Vuigotk*. 


4.  Mi9m  H>nK  wa»  f^mtk  »ab}ect  %^  &ie  "Ratama !  Wtei'  nsfeMifl  oTCOfeft  foate 
in  the  Deginning  of  the  fifth  century  ?  By  whom  were  the  Suevi,  the  Van- 
dals, and  Alans  subdued  ?    When,  and  what  did  Adolphas  found  ? 

•  5*.  By  whom  ware  the  Ooths  subdued,  and  when  T    What  part  of  Spain  eom- 
nrised  the  tearritoriea  «f  the  Moors  i    How  long  ware  they  subject  to  tha 
Moors,  and  when^  and  by  whom  were  the  Moors  expelled  the  kingdom  ? 
0.  tn  what  state  was  Spaui  during  the  reign  of  the  Moors  ?  7.  What  great  event 
occurred  in  1492  ?    fiy  whom  t    8, 0.  Describe  the  Moors. 

iV«le.->  What  was  their  capital  I  Pescribe  it.  Who  were,  and  what  have  you 
to  observe  of  the  Arabs,  Moors,  Saracens,  and  Mahometans  ?  Why  so  caUed? 

11.  Whence  came  the  nations  so  fatal  to  the  Christians  ?  12.  Who  was  Musat 
Julian,  and  Roderic  ?  By  whom  was  Julian  injured  T  With  a  view  of  seek- 
inff  revenge,  to  whom  did  he  resort  ?    What  becama  of  Roderic  1 

iVb<«.— what  was  the  result  to  Spain  1    13.  What  did  this  battle  decide  T 

14.  In' what  state  was  Spain  after  the  destruction  of  the  Visigoths  ?  What  pro- 
vinceis  were  held  by  the  Moors,  and  what  by  the  Christians  ? 

.1&.  How  long  did  Spain  Continue  in  this  state,  and  for  what  is  it  important  ? 

Note. — Whence  came  the  Gothi^  ?    How  were  they  divided  f 

16.  In  whom  was  the  origin  of  the  present  Spanish  monarchy?    Over  what  pro- 

vinces was  Pelagius  king:  ? 

17.  How  long  did  the  descendants  of  Pelagius  reign  over  these  countnea  ?    Te 

whom  did  the  sovereignty  pass,  and  when  1 

18.  Who  founded  the  kingdom  of  Navaire,  and  when?    When  were  Toledo  and 

part  of  Castile  conquered  from  the  Moors  ?  Cordova  ?  Valencia,  and  Cata- 
lonia ?  19.  To  what  house  is  the  royal  famSy  of  Spain  allied  T  Who  is  the 
present  heirto  the  throne  1 

90.  For  what  is  Spain  now  celebrated,  and  how  is  it  ranked  in  the  scale  of  nations  t 

91.  At  what  period  did  the  Spaniard  give  the  ton  to  Europe !    Of  what  were  Xhey 

the  models  f  To  whom  has  this  honour  since  passed? 


PORTUGAL. 

1.  PoRTiTGAL  was  anciently  a  province  of  iS^am,  and  experienced  the 
same  reyolutions.  It  may  be  considered  as  Spain  in  miniature,  being 
in  situation,  soil,  and  climate,  nearly  similar.  Like  Spain,  it  flourished, 
and  was  wealthy,  in  consequence  of  its  possessions  abroad ;  and,  like 
Spain,  it  has  sunk  from  the  importance  it  once  enjoyed. 

2.  This  country,  which  nearly  corresponds  with  the  ancient  Ltuita- 
nia^  is  the  most  western  part  of  Europe.  It  occupies  the  western  side, 
of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  with  the  exception  of  the  Spanish  province 
of  Galicia,  which  bounds  it  on  the  north. 

3.  It  is  a  small  kingdom,  being  about  360  miles  in  length,  and  120  in 
breadth,  with  a  population  of  3,200,000.* 

4.  Its  chief  Riveks  are,  the  Tngua,  Minho,  and  DourOt  which  have 
their  origin  in  Spain.  The  Tagus  rises  in  Castile,  and  annually  over- 
flows its  banks,  like  the  Nile. 

5.  In  the  contests  between  the  Carthaginians  and  the  JRomans,  this 
kingdom  shared  the  same  fate  as  the  other  Spanish  provinces,  and  in 
the  fifth  century,  when  the  Romans  could  no  longer  retain  it,  it  was 
successivly  subdued  by  the  Alans,  Saevi,  and  Visigoths,  In  the  eighth 
century  it  was  conquered  by  the  Moors,  soon  after  their  triumph  over 
Ptederiek,  King  of  Spain,  and  remained  in  their  possession  till  the 
eleventh  century,  when  they  were  driven  out  by  the  Christian  warriors 

*  Before  this  country  was  invaded  by  the  French,  in  1807,  it  contained  about 
ItDOO.OQO,  but  since  that  period,  and  the  founding  of  the  Kingdom  (or  Empire)  of 
Brazil,  great  numbers  of  the  Inhabitants  have  emigrated  to  that  country^ 


FOBTOGAU 


6.  It  hu  aincc  be«n  twiee  conqneied  and  umexed  to  Spam;  bat*  io 
tkt  year  1640,  the  Fmtmgmem  finally  ahocA  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  and 
elected  for  their  king,  the  DmU  ^  Brmgmmxu,  in  whoso  foniily  it  has 
ever  aince  remained* 

7.  The  Kingdom  of  Portugal  waa  originally  foonded  by  Htmry  §f 
Bmrgmmdm,  who  married  one  of  the  daughters  of  Alpkomm^^  King  of 
CasSle,  bf  whom  he  had  been  created  CnaU  of  Farimgml,  in  1068. 

8.  In  1807,  thta  kingdom  waa  overran  by  the  French  Armies,  ni 
the  Royal  Family  compelled  to  take  lefoge  in  Brazil,  which  wm 
then  a  dependancy  of  Portngat  At  the  reorganixation  ojf  the  govern, 
ment,  oo  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  the  king  retnmed  to  Portogil, 
leaving  hia  eon,  Don  Pedro,  in  Braxil,  who,  after  faia  father's  deatK 
renounced  the  govenment  of  Portngal  in  &voar  of  hia  danghter,  Domm 
Morim  4i  Gkna,  During  her  minority,  the  administration  waa  in. 
tmsted  to  Don  H^uol,  (brother  of  Don  Pedro,)  whoee  insatiable  dia. 
poaition  enabled  htm  gradnally  to  naurp  the  absolnte  cootroal  of  affain, 
in  excloaion  of  the  Uwful  heireaa.  Donna  Maria.  This  proceediaf 
of  Don  Miguel,  and  hia  aubaequent  acta  of  tyranny,  have  led  to  hit 
expulsion  from  the  country,  and  the  return  of  Don  Pedro,  who  oiS. 
ciatea  as  Regent  in  behalf  of  hia  daughter. 

9.  The  Portngueae  had  the  honour  of  leading  the  way  to  all  tha 
diacoveriea  which  were  made  in  the  fifieemh  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
liiese  discoveries  may  chiefly  be  attributed  to  Don  Henry^  son  of 
John  II,  by  whose  genius  was  excited  a  thirst  for  navigation  among 
his  countrymen. 

10.  They  first  turned  their  attention  to  the  western  coast  of  Afriem; 
and  in  1420  discovered  the  island  of  JUadetro,  where  they  planted  sugar- 
canes,  a  production  of  the  ludiea,  brought  by  the  Arabians  into  Sicily, 
and  the  lale  of  Cyprus  ;  and  afterwards  transplanted  into  America. 

11.  The  Portuguese  were  the  first  that  doubled  the  Cape  of  Goo4 
Hopct  and  were  idso  the  discoverers  of  Brazil,  in  the  end  of  the  16th 
century ;  for  a  considerable  period  they  were  next  to  the  Spaniards, 
the  most  brilliant  and  wealthy  people  in  Europe ;  but,  like  Spain,  Por- 
tugal is  a  monument  of  the  evanescent  nature  of  wealth  arising  &om 
foreign  possessions. 

13.  Agriculture  and  manu&ctures,  which  keep  up  the  good  habita  of 
a  people,  when  induatrioualy  pursued,  are  true  and  permanent  sources 
of  prosperity ;  but  the  influx  of  gold  destro]rs  these  true  sources,  and 
replaces  them  with  false  ones,  which,  gradually  disappearing,  leave  a 
nation  in  lisdess  inactivity,  incapable  of  even  maintaining  the  rank  to 
which  it  is  naturally  entitled. 

13.  The  precious  metals  which  the  Portuguese  import  from  Brazil, 
remain  but  a  very  little  time  in  Portugal,  being  employed  to  purchaaa 
manufactured  goods  from  more  industrious  nations.  These  have  been 
to  the  amount  of  about  JC2,000,000  sterling  per  annum.  The  same 
system  has  been  carried  on  by  the  Spaniards  for  several  centuriea. 
Hence,  these  nations  havegraduaDy  declined,  become  poor,  and  sunk 
into  insignificance, 

14.  The  aurface  of  this  country  is  greatly  diversified,  and  aflbrds 
*many  romantic  and  picturesque  viewa.     Ita  Soil  ia,  for  the  most  pait. 


PORTUGAL.  S«l 

RglR  fliid  UkalloWi  bot  highly  fit^iarabU  to  the  iriii»,  «iid  other  fhau 
trees ;  and,  when  sufficiently  watered,  is  capable  of  producing  grain  in 
^eat  abundance. 

15.  The  Climate  ranks  amongst  the  most  delicious  .4md  aalubrioaa 
in  tbe  south  of  Europe ;  and  invalids  from  the  northern  coiuitries  pass 
the' winter  and  spring  at  Lisbon,  with  more  advantage  than  in  most  of 
their  nsual  resorts. 

16.  From  regions  buried  in  frost  and  snow,  a  short  voyage  conveys 
them  to  bright  skies  and  balmy  air,  perfumed  by  the  orange  and 
myrtle,  and  a  face  of  nature  decorated  with  the  charms  of  the  vernal 
•eeason. 

17.  The  vegetable  and  mineral  productions  of  this  country  are  similar 
to  those  of  Spain.  Every  kind  of  fruit  known  in  Europe  is  produced 
here  in  abundance,  particularly  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  "Bgs,  grapes^ 
almonds,  melons,  apricots,'  and  peaches,  which  grow  in  many  places 
almost  spontaneously.  The  Portuguese  wines,  when  old  and  genuine, 
are  esteemed  to  be  very  friendly  to  the  human  constitution. 

18.  Portugal  contains  few  forests,  and  has  only  one  of -any  extent, 
which  consists  chiefly,  of  pine-trees.  But  of  all  the  trees  found  in  this 
country,  none  is  so  frequent  as  the  cork.tree,  which  forms  woods  of 
very  considerable  magnitude. 

19.  The  animals  of  this  country  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  in 
Spain.  The  horses  are  few,  and  of  an  inferior  breed ;  but' the  mules 
are  strong,  hardy,  and  sure-footed.  The  Spanish  horses  are  considered 
the  handsomest  of  any  in  Europe;  they  are  also  very  fleet,  and  conse. 
quently  valuable. 

20.  .The  Portuguese  sensibly  exhibit  the  eflfects  of  a  warm  climate, 
in  their  dark  hue,  and  in  those  traits  of  national  character  which  are 
usually  fbund  in  warm  climates.  These  are,  ardent  Ipassions,  a  strong 
propensity  to  revenge,  superstition,  indolence,  joined  with  abstemious, 
ness,  and  the  habit  of  submitting  contentedly  to  a  very  sdanty  share 
of  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life. 

21.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  there  was  a  period  when  this 
small  kingdom  was  the  seat  of  more  enterprise  than  existed  in  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  This  was  in  the  fifteenth  century,  in  the 
time  of  Prince  Henry,  and  of  Emanuel  7,  when  the  fame  of  the  Por- 
tuguese name  was  carried  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  east. 

22.  As  a  people  and  a  nation,  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  have  one 
coitamon  origin,  from  which  arises  a  jgreat  similarity  in  their  language, 
customs,  laws,  and  government. 

23.  But,  with  all  this  similarity  of  character,  there  has  been  a  per- 
petual  enmity  between  them,  which  time  seems  to  have  converted  into 
hal>it,  and  policy  formed  into  a  system.  — 

*  24.  Almost  every  man  in  Spain  smokes:  the  Portuguese  rarely 
smoke,  but  most  of  them  take  snuff.  None  of  the  Spaniards  will  use 
a  wheel-barrow ;  none  of  the  Portuguese  will  carry  a  burden.  The 
one  says,  it  is  onljr  fit  for  beasts  to  draw  carriages  ;  the  other,  that  it 
is  fit  only  for  beasts  to  carry  burdens. 

25.  It  has  been  observed,  that  each  nation'  has  its  moment  of  celeb- 
rity ;  that  of  Portugal  was  under  Emanuel  the  Great,  when  Vaeco  di 
'Gama  opened  to  Europe  the  road  to  India,  by  the  way  of  the  Gape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  assisted  his  compatriots  in  acquiring  immortal  honour 

«P 
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9m  POXTOOAt. 

Aihtv^U9MU$  niMd  lbs  glory  of  tlus  period  to 
tbe  poet,  UMieeMi  paUiehed  it  to  posterity. 

96.  The  principel  Towns  are,  Lbboh,  the  capital,  at  the  mmilk  of 
the  Tague,  containing  about  960,000  inhabitanta;  Oporto,  famou  for 
ila  commerce  in  wine,  called  port,  and  Caimbra, 

97.  LisBOH  waa  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1755,  the  £Ual 
effects  of  which  are  stUl  visible  in  many  parts  of  the  city,  and  never 
fiul  to  impress  every  spectator  with  an  awfol  recollection  of  that  dis- 
aster. 

98.  0^.-»The  morning  on  which  this  eztcaordinary  event  happened, 
was  remarkably  serene  and  pleasant,  particularly  about  ten  o'clock,  bat 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after,  all  was  involved  in  one  universal  sceao 
of  terror  and  destruction.  This  city  is  now  rebuilt,  and,  like  old  Rom?, 
stands  on  seven  hills. 

99.  Vasco  di  Gama  sailed  from  Lisbon  on  hie  first  voyage  to  India, 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  1497.  The  poet  CamoenM,  who  wrote 
the  Lusiadj  yet  died  in  poverty  and  distress,  was  bom  here  in  1517. 
The  pious  Doddridge  died  here  in  1751 ;  and  Fielding^  the  novelist, 
expired  here  in  17M. 

30.  Opobto  was  taken  by  the  French,  under  Marshal  Sault,  in  1809, 
and  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  massacred.  BaAaANZA  is. noted  as 
the  patrimonial  estate  of  the  present  reigning  family,  and  for  having 
been  the  birthplace  of  Jokn^  Duke  of  Braganza,  who  ascended  the 
dirone.  of  Portugal  in  1640,  under  the  name  of  John  IV,  after  a  revolo- 
tion  which  expelled  the  Spaniards,  who  had  usurped  the  government 
in  1580.     Population,  70,000. 

31.  CoiMBBA,  the  ancient  seat  of  a  University,  is  noted  as  the  burial- 
place  of  Alphonao  /,  who  was  interred  here  in  1185.  He  was  the  first 
who  took  the  title  of  King  of  Portugal,  after  gaining  the  battle  of 
Ourique,  in  1139.     He  reigned  46  years.     Population,  11,000. 

32.  Samtare])!  is  noted  for  the  victory  gained  here  by  the  Portuguese 
over  the  Moors  in  1184,  when  the  Moorish  King  was  killed.  AmtAarBS 
is  rendered  famous  from  having  given  the  title  of  Duke  to  the  French 
General  Junot,  when  he  invaded  Portugal  in  1808.  The  VcUe  ji^ 
Ahrantes  is  esteemed  the  granary  of  Portugal. 

33.  The  inhabitants  of  Portugal  are,  in  general,  far  behind  the  rest 
of  Europe  in  the  arts  and  elegancies  of  life.  ,  They  are  super stitiously 
attached  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion:  their  consciences  being 
completely  under  the  dominion  of  Monks  and  Friars,  while  their  per- 
sons  and  property  pre  at  the  absolute  command  of  their  Monarch. 

34.  Education  is  greatly  neglected  in  Portugal.  The  University  of 
'  Coimbra,  the  only  one  now  in  the  Kingdom,  was  founded  originally  at 

Lisbon  in  1290,  and  transferred  to  Coimbra  in  1306.  Lisbon  has  a 
College  of  Nobles.  The  Portuguese  Language  differs  less  from  that 
of  Spain,  than  the  Dutch  from  the  German. 

35.  The  Antiquities  of  Portugal  are  Roman  and  Moorish.  The 
Roman  Bridge  and  Aqueduct,  at  Coimbra,  arc  almost  entire,  and  de- 
servedly  admired.  The  walls  of  Santarera  are  likewise  said  to  be  of 
.Roman  origin.  Near  Braga  are  the  remains,  of  .a  Temple,  snpposed 
to  have  been  dedicated  to  .^sculapius.  There  are  also  many  other 
antiquities ;  the  remains  of  the  Moorish  Castle,  at  Torres- Vedras,  are 
particularly  worthy  of  notice. 


ITALT.  t«l 

P  '98.  TIm  Ccfumuos  PossBsnoNs  orPortogal  are,  ihn  Islwids  calio^ 
tfia  AMoret,  Madeira,  Porto  Santo,  and  the  Cape  Vtrda  loUtt  vl  the 

It         Atf  «iitie ;  several  districts  in  Angola  and  Bengnela,  with  Prinee'o  and 

il'  J^  Tknia^o  loUmda,  in  Western  Africa ;  Mofamlnpu,  and  its  d^ 
pendencies,  in  Eastern  Africa ;  GoOf  Ckoule,  and  Diu,  in  Hindoetan  & 

li         JMfocoo,  in  China ;  and  part  of  Timor,  with  Solor,  near  Australia. 

!*  

QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

^  •  1<  Describe  Toitagal.    9.  How  is  it  ritoated  r    What  was  it  anciently  called  ^ 

^.  S.  What  iu  len^i  braadtb»  and  population  ?    4.  What  are  its  chief  nvers  ? 

'  . .  #u  Sy  what  natUHu  have  Spain  and  Portugai'  been  successively  sabdued,  ztA 

^  when  ?    6.  When  did  the  Portugaese  finally  shake  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  and 

]li  whom  did  they  elect  as  kina  T 

7.  By  whom  wlis  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  originally  founded^  when,  and  on  what 
occasion  ?    &  What  is  said  of  Don  Peoro  and  Don  Miguel  ?    Who  is  the 

ijf  present  heir  to  the  throne  ? 

gi  9,  What  had  the  Portuguese  the  honour  of  doing  T    To  whom  ara  these  disco ve- 

y.  ries  ciiiafly  attributed  ?    10.  To  what  parts  of  the  worU  dkl  the  Portugaese 

'  first  turn  their  attention,  and  when  f 

1,1'  il«  Who  were  the  first  people  that  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ?    Who  dis- 

covered Brazil?    12.  What  are  permanent  sources  of  prosperity'!    Whuat 
dewpoys  the  sources  of  prosperitjr,  and  leaves  a  nation  in  listless  inactivity ! 

13.  'What  becomes  of  the  vast  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  which  are  yearly  im- 
ported into  Spain  and  Portugal  ? 

14.  Describe  the  surface,  soil,  andproducts  of  Portugal.    15, 16.  Its  climate. 

17.  What  are  its  vegetable  and  mineral  productions  ?  For  what  tre  the  wines  ef 
Portiigal  particularly  celebrated  1 

18.  Describe  its  forests,  and  the  tree  which  is  most  prevalent.  lOL  Describe  the 
animals  of  Portu^.  20.  Describe  the  Portuguese,  their  manners,  customs, 
disc.  fil.  When  was  this  country  the  seat  of  more  enterprise  than  that  of 
any  other  country  in  the  world«  and  who,  were  the  celebrated  jnen  that  car- 
ried  the  name  of  Portugal  to  its  highest  degree  of  popularity  ? 

SS»  9L  Are  the  Spaniaids  and  Portuguese  friendly  with  each  other,  or  are  they  at 
variance,  and  what  their  character  7 

S».  When  was  Portugal  at  its  greatest  height  of  glory  ?  Who  raised  it  to  this 
lieight,  and  who  published  it  to  posterity  ?  96—39.  What  are  its  chief  towns  1 
What  IS  the  populatioYi  of  Lisbon,  and  for  what  noted  ? 

91k.  Describe  Oporto.    Braganza.    81.  Coimbra.    32.  Santarem. 

9B.  Peacriba  the  inhabitants  of  Portugal,  their  relicion,  and  fovemment. 

ae.  Wliat  is  said  of  education  in  Portugal  ?    Language  1 

as.  What  are  the  chief  antiquities  of  Portugal  1  36.  What  are  the  Colonial  Pos- 
sessions of  Portugal! 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 

Bow  is  Fortngal  bounded  ?    What  rivera  intersect  it  T    Where  is  Lisbon  aite> 
atsd?    At  the  mouth  of  what  river?    Oporto? 


ITALY. 

1.  ITAI.T,  once  the  ••Garden  of  Europe,**  and  still  a  fine»  though 
OMrfeeted  country,  is  •  peninsula  of  tHinsideraUe  extent,  being  abott 
€6Q  miles  in  length,  and  190  in  breadth.  Its  figure  greatly  resembles 
abooL 

9.  Anciently,  thie  eountrjr  was  the  eeat  of  one  of  the  mtghtiest 
•■pupee  in  the  world,  and  in  later  times,  Uiat  of  an  Ekuslesiastleal 
.deniaioa,  aearcely  less  extensive. 

8l  Ittdy  is  bounded  on  the  north,  northwest,  and  iMftfa.west^by  the 


m  ITAIiY. 

jUpC  wfeeh  Mpanttt  h  from  Oermanf  ,  8#ifeMHaBd,  «iid  F^oiee  ;  and 
OD  mil  otiMr  parte  bf  tkt  sm. 

4.  At  the  Congnso  of  Vieima  in  1815,  it  was  decreed,  that  Itaif 
AoM  be  divided  between  the  Houte  of  AuMtria,  the  Kimg  of  Sardntm^ 
the  Fope,  and  the  Kmg  of  NapUo,  with  the  ezception  ofa  few  Princi 
palitiea. 

5.  Italy  ie  natorallf  divided  into  three  great  parts,  viz :  the  Nortbern, 
Ae  MiddUt  and  the  Souikem;  but  poIitioaUy,  into  the  foDowing  King. 
dome  and  States : 

C  The  principal  divisions  are,  AMOirum  /taiy,  the  IRmgtlam  of  Sor^ 
dimimt  the  JDominiono  of  the  PopOt  and  the  Kingdom  of  Napleo^ 

7.  The  Minor  Stotes  are,  the  Grand  Diichy  of  Titoeanv,  and"  the 
Dochies  of  Parma,  Modona,  Maooa,  and  Laeea,  and  the  small  Repnblie 
In  SoH  Manno» 

8.  NoaTHBKir  Italy  conuins  the  Au&trian  Possessiofw,  the  dominioos 
•f  the  Kmg  of  Sairimia,  and  the  Duchies  of  Madena  and  Parma, 

9.  Btoou  Italy  comprises  the  domintons  of  the  Pe;ie,  the  Grand 
Pnehy  of  Tuocami/t  the  Principality  of  Laeea,  and  the  Republic  of  Sam 


10.  SouTBKRN  Italy  comprehends  the  Kingdom  of  NapUm^  mid  the 
Island  of  MaUa. 

11*  The  principal  Islands  belonging  to  Italy  are,  Sicily,  and  Sardhaot 
with  some  others  of  inferior  note. 

19.  Sardinia  is  included  in  Uie  Kingdom  of  Sardinia  ;  Sicily  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples^ 

13.  The  population  of  the  whole  of  Italy,  including  the  Islanda  of 
Sicily  and  Sardinia,  is  about  18,000.000  :  Austrian  Itidy  contains  about 
5,000,000;  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia,  4,000,000;  the  Kmgdom  of 
Naples,  6,000,000 ;  the  Dominions  of  the  Pope,  2,000,000 ;  and  the 
several  Principalities  and  Duchies,  about  1,000^000. 

14.  The  Climate  of  Italy  is  various,  some  parts  being  very  pieasani 
and  salubrious,  while  others,  as  the  Campagna  di  Roma,  &c.,  are  hot 
and  unhealthy,  on  account  of  their  stagnant  waters^  The  contrast 
between  the  northern  and  southern  parts  is  very  considerable,  die  for. 
mer  being  very  cold  in  winter,  while  the  latter  is  mild  and  luxuriant. 
The  rigours  of  winter,  in  the  northern  part,  are  occaaionod  by  its  lyin|^ 
near  the  Alps,  the  highest  summits  of  which  are  covered  with  eternal 


15.  The  &»/,  for  the  most  part,  is  abundantly  fertile,  prodncing^grain, 
oil,  ailk,  hemp,  and  flax;  the  most  delicious  fruits,  as  well  as  rice» 
sugar,  tobacco,  and  saffron. 

16.  The  chief  Mountains  of  Italy  are,  the  Alpo,  on  ita  northern 
border;  the  Appenine^,  which  run  through  it  from  north  to  south; 
and  the  volcanoes,  EtnOt  in  Sicily,  and  Vetuviua,  near  Naples. 

17.  Its  chief  I^AKEs  are,  Loeamo,  Como,  and  Garda;:\XA  RmlBftnre^ 
the  Pi»,  the  Adiga,  the  Tiher,  the  .^trne,  the  For,  and  the  RuhieaiL  ^ 

18.  The  Italians  are  polite,  and  excel  in  the  arts  of  paintintg,  seidp. 
tore,  and  music ;  but  th^  are,  in  general,  efieminate,  superstitious, 
'jand  revengeful. 

19.  This  country,  by  its  history,  wonders,  and  aoift,  is  rendered  next 
to  Greece,  the  moft  interesting  of  any  in  Europe,  particulariy  as  I 
been  long  the  aeat  of  the  arte  and  the  achool  of  taste. 


M.  At  oM:  period  ii  oontpund  and  sobdiMd  tlie  woM ;  bot,  aa  if  to 
covBteiiMilaiice  bo  high  a  fortune,  it  has  since  been  trodden  under  foot 
bgr  afanost  every  nation  in  Europe. 

21.  The  Po,  the  most  considerable  river  in  Italy,  Is  greatly  celebrated 
in  history  and  fable.  It  passes  by  Turin,  and  falls  into  the  Adriatic 
S^n.  The  Adige  flows  by  the  city  of  Verona,  and  discharges  itself 
into  Che  same  sea.  The  Jmo  passes  by  Florence,  and  enters  the  Gulf 
of  Genoa,  below  Pisa.  The  Tiber^^&ex  a  meandering  coarse,  flows 
by  Rome,  and  falls  into  the  Mediterranean. 

SSL  The  forms  of  Gimemment  in  Italy  are  as  various  as  the  States 
composmg  it. 

S3.  AusTRUK  Ii^LT. — ^Austrian  Italy  comprises  a  large  part  of  what 
was  anciently  called  Cisalpme  Gatdf  and  afterwards  LmkcarAy,  It 
lies  in  the 'northern  part  of  Italy.  For  an  account  of  this  country 
nee  AuatrUm  Bmpwe* 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

1,  a.  Descxibe  Italy.    What  is  its  length  ?  Rs  breadth  ?  What  does  it  resemble  f 

^  How  is  Italy  bounded  1    4.  How  divided  politicidly  1    5.  How  naturally  ? 

«.  WlMt  are  its  chief  divisions  1    7.  What  its  minor  states  ? 

a  What  does  Nottbem  Italy  contain  ?    9.  Middle  ?    tO.  Soathem! 
lUia.  Whatareitschief  islands,  and  to  whom  sttbiect? 
13.  What  IS  the  poptulation  of  Italy  ?    14.  aimate  1    15.  Soil  ? 
16.  What  Kfe  its  diief  moontains  ?     17.  Its  lakes  ?     18.  What  is  the  cbar&cter  ef 

the  Italians  ?    10, 90.  What  liistonc«d  remark  have  vo«  to  make  on  Italy  T 
SL  Descf UM  its  rivers.    S2.  Its  government.    23.  What  of  Auste^iaa  Italy  ? 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP, 
Bow  is  Italy  bounded  r    What  chain  of  mooiitains  lies  on  the  north  side  of  it? 

What  asiand  lies  at  the  soathem  eztmaity  7   On  which  side  is  Rome,  Naples, 

F!<Hrence,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  1\urin,  Venice  ?  i 

Where  is  the  Po,  and  what  course  does  it  run  ?    What  Gulf  lies  at  the  south 

«Bd  of  Italy  ?    In  what  part  of  Italy  do  we  find  the  Ptipal  Domlmons  ?    The 

""""*    lofSardinial    Tiie  Kingdom  of  Naples  ? 


SARDINIA, 

1.  The  KmoooM  of  SiJUHinA  comprises  the  Principafity  of  Pfedfnoac, 
the  Duchies  of  Savoy  and  Genoa,  and  the  Island  of  Sardinia,  whence 
its  name. 

2.  Oka. — ^This  ia.  one  of  those  kingdoms  which  is  indebted  fbr  its 
political  importance  to  the  talents  and  family  connexions  of  the  reign. 
log  princes,  who  haye  at  all  times  been  considered  equally  brave  and 
virtuous. 

3.  The  oontinental  dominions^  though  small,  have  long  supported  a 
respectable  state  of  independence ;  and  their  princes,  though  never 
efaief  in  any  war,  were  always  considered  as  desirable  allies,  or  dan. 
gerous  enemies,  by  those  who  have  engaged  in  military  contests. 

.  4*  Ever  since  the  year  1016,  the  present  race  of  Princes  has  governed 
in  iSh«e«,  although  it  is  only  so  late  as  the  year  1718,  that  Sardinia 
vas  adoed,  and  the  title  of  Kingdom  conferred  on  those  united  pos- 


6.  Piedmont,  the  chief  portion  of  the  Bangdom  of  Sardinia,  is  strongly 
a  F  a 


aQ6  BJkMJD&aa. 

•itaited  amaac  the  Alps»  and  iiJni&aUtad  bf  •  ngotonm  9mkhtAS3t$e9 
of  people.  Thie  province  i«  called  Piedmoot,  fironi  ica  aitiia^oaaf  dbe 
foot  of  the  mountaina,  which  aeparate  Italy  from  Franco ;  ^tad,  ngai^ 
log  foot ;  and  inaiil,  tnooniain. 

6.  Piedmont  waa  formerly  considered  a  part  of  Lombardy.  Ita  aa^ 
face  is  greatly  divaraified  by  hill  and  dale,  but  it  is  fertile,  rich,  «fl4 
fruitful,  and  as  populous  aa  any  part  of  Italy.  Its  chief  town,  Tbkb, 
is  a  capital  of  moderate  sice,  but  of  great  beauty  and  regularity,  ooa. 
taining  about  80,000  inhabitants. 

7.  This  province  produces  grain,  wine,  fruits,  and  trufflea,  or  atditer« 
nrneous  mushrooms,  in  great  abundance.  The  FUdmontete  maaufifb 
tore  great  quantities  of  silk,  from  which  they  derive  considerable  pn6t» 
as,  on  account  of  ita  fineneaa  and  strength,  it  is  esteemed  the  best  in 
Italy. 

8.  Obs. — The  Piedmontese  gentry  cause  vast  numbers  of  silluwoiaM 
to  be  bred  under  the  core  of  their  tenants,  to  whom  they  deliver  the 
eggs  and  mulberry  leaves,  and  who,  in  return,  give  half  the  produce  to 
their  fhasters.  The  neighbourhood  of  Turin  is  greatly  noted  for  Its 
fine  mulberry.trees,  on  the  leaves  of  which  the  worms  feed. 

9.  The  Duchy  of  Savot  is  bleak  and  rugged,  abounding  with  rocks, 
forests,  and  mountains,  intersected  by  narrow  valleys.  Maojr  of  the 
views  in  this  country  are  awfully  terrific,  and  others  beautifully  romantic. 

10.  It  is  divided  firom  Piedmont  by  Mount  St.  Bernard,  Mount  Ceois, 
Mount  Blanc,  dtc.  The  road  from  Turin  to  Cbambbrbt,  the  capital 
of  Savoy,  crosises  Mount  Cenis. 

11.  The  roads  over  these  mountaina  are  very  tedious,  disagreeable, 
and  dangerous,  especially  aa  huge  masses  of  ice  and  enow,  called 
AvaUncket,  and  fragnienta  of  rocks,  frequently  roll  dowa  into  them 
from  the  impending  precipices. 

12.  The  mode  of  travelling  is  either  in  sledges,  chairs,  or  on  mules; 
in  some  places,  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  the  road  is  so  narrow 
that  there  is  but'  just  room  for  a  single  person  to  pass.  It  begins  to 
anew  on  these  mountaina  about  the  beginning  of  October.  The  rocky 
nature  of  this  country  renders  the  plough  of  little  use. 

13.  Savoy  is  inhabited  by  a  poor,  though  simple  and  honeat-people, 
who  speak  a  corrupt  French,  but  in  their  temper  and  disposition  resem. 
ble  the  Germans.  It  was  anciently  inhabited  by  the  Ceita,  who  were 
aubdued  by  the  Romant  under  JuUum  Cetar  and  AuguBtut. 

14.  Genoa,  formerly  a  celebrated  Republic,  and  rival  of  Venice,  is 
aituated  on  the  south  of  Piedmont  and  Farina,  bordering  on  the  Medi. 
terranean  Sea.  It  is  about  150  miles  in  length,  and  varies  in  breadth- 
from  8  to  20  miles.  This  country  was  part  of  the  ancient  lAgwria; 
hence,  the  French  called  it  the  Ugurian  Republic,  in  1797. 

15.  GENOAi  the  capital,  rising  from  the  shore  like  an  amphitheatre, 
is  one  of  the  most  splendid  cities  in  Italy,  and  when  viewed  from  the  . 
aea,  presents  an  architectural  spectacle  scarcely  to  be  equalled  in  the  : 
world.  Its  manufactures  of  silk  and  velvet  are  still  considerable.  It 
ia  six  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  fuU  of  superb  marble  churches 
and  palaces;  hence  it  is  sometimes  denominated  *^ Genoa  the  iVaaif.* 
Its  population  is  about  80,000.  Christeforo  CoUm^,  whom  we  call 
Columhue,  was  a  native  of  the  Republic  of  Genoa;  though  neither  the 
exact  place,  nor  the  time  of  his  birth,  can  be  ascertained. 
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'  I&  G«a6&  Mpwtaken  bj  tb«  Eoglitir  md  thtir  «Biti  la  IMO,  when 
S0,000  of  th«  besieged  perished  with  hanger ;  hut  it  wae  evacuated 
«fter  the  fatal  battle  of  Martngo,  in  the  eam<  3^r. 

17.  The  citjr  of  Genoa  yrae  e  celebrated  emporiam  in  the  time  of 
tlie  second  I^unic  War;  and  having  declared  for  the  Romans,  was 
'plundered  and  burnt  by  Mago^  the  Carthaginian.  It  was  afterwards 
rebuilt  by  the  Romans ;  and,  with  the  rest  of  Italy,  continued  under 
tlieir  dominion  till  the  overthrow  of  the  Western  Empire,  in  476. 

18.  In  498  it  was  subdued  by  Thtodoricjhe  Ostrogoth ;  who,  having 
defeated  the  usurper,  Odoactr^  became  King  of  Italy.  Not  long  after, 
the  Goths  being  almost  entirely  subdued  by  BeltMriug,  Justinian's 
general,  6enoa_was  reannexed  to  the  Eastern  Empire. 

19.  In  670,  ft  was  plundered  and  burnt  by  the  Lmnharda,  whosf 
lung,  Pro^ikiris,  erected  it  into  a  l^ukedom.  The  Lombards  continued 
masters  of  Genoa  till  774,  when  they  were  conquered  by  Charlemagne, 
He  reduced  Liguria  to  its  ancient  bounds,  as  settled  by  Augustus,  and 
raised  it  into  a  Marquisate,  appointing  a  relation  the  fir^t  Count. 

•  ftQ,  In  806  the  Genoese  reduced  Corsica,  at  which  time  Genoa  was 
greatly  distinguished-  for  its  wealth  and  populousness.  In  1730,  the 
laiand  of  Corsica  revolted  from  the  Genoese,  and  notWng  able  again 
to  reduce  it,  they  sold  it  to  the  French,  in  whose  poesesslon  it  still 
oontinues. 

'  521.  In  935,  while  the  Genoese  forces  were  absent  on  some  ezpedi. 
tion«  the  Saraeene  surprised  the  city,  which  they  plundered  and  butnt, 
putting  to  death  a  great  number  of  Uie  inhabitants,  and  carrying  others  , 
into  captivity ;  but  the  Genoese  immediately  returning,  pursued  the 
invaders,  defeated  them,  recovered  'all  the  captives  and  booty,  and 
took  a  great  number  of  the  enemy's  ships. 

22.  About  the  year  950,  the  Franks,  having  lost  all  authority  in 
Italy,  the  Geneose  began  to  form  themselves  into  a  Republic,  and  to 
be  governed  by  their  own  magistrates ;  from  this  period  they  began 
to  acquire  very  great  reputation  both  in  commerce  and  in  war ;  and  in 
1017,  conjointly  with  the  Piaana,  who  had  likewise  formed  themselvee 
into  a  Republic,  made  an  expedition  against  Sardinia,  which  had  been 
conquered  by  the  Moors. 

23.  In  this  expedition  they  were  successful,  the  island  being  reduced ; 
but  from  this  time  an  enmity  took  place  between  the  two  Republics, 
which  ended  only  with  the  ruin  of  Pisa. 

24.  The  first  war  with  the  Pisans  commenced  about  30  years  after 
the  Sardinian  expedition,  and  lasted  18  years ;  when  the  contending 
parties  having  concluded  a  peace,  they  sent  their  united  forces  against 
the  Moors,  in  Africa,  of  whom  they  are  said  to  have  killed  100*000. 

25.  The  Genoese  were  very  active  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  and 
bad  a  principal  share  in  the  taking  of  Jerusalem.  They  also  waged 
considerable  wars  with  the  Moors  in  Spain,  over  whom  they  generally 
faioed  the  advantage.  They  subdued  several  of  their  neighbouring 
States,  and  held  dominion  over  Corsica,  the  Black  Sea,  part  of  the 
Crimea,  and  Pera,  a  suburb  of  Constantinople ;  and  in  1220  had  en. 
lerged  their  territories  beyond  the  Appenines ;  but  through  the  civil 
wars  which  ragod  so  violently  in  Italy,  between  the  Guelphs  and 
G»6s2tii«9,  the  whole  coast  of  Genoa,  formerly  adorned  with  palaces 
end  vineyard*,  was  rednded  to  the  appearance  of  a  barren' waste. 
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96.  8d  frenl  wu  tiM  power  of  Genoa  jost  before  it  beewne'  ^ 
tracted  by  these  civil  wiira,  that  the  €retioeBe  RepubKc  was  esteemed 
the  richest  and  most  powerful  state  in  Christendom.  The  Genoieseara 
iDdastrious,  and  inured  to  labour,  bat  in  general  are  esteemed  feiy 
crafty. 

,  37.  SAXDuru. — The  Island  of  Sardinia,  lying  about' 150  miles  to  the 
inrest  of  continental  Italy,  is  divided  from  Corsica  by  the  Strait  of  Booi 
ficio.    It  is  about  170  niiles  in  len^h,  and  80  in  breadth. 

38.  Towards  the  centre  of  the  island,  it  rises  into  numerous  hills 
and  mountains,  whence  many  rivulets  spring,  which  water  the  vales 
below,  and  render  them  very  fertile.  The  summits  of  some  of  these 
mountains  are  generally  covered  with  snow. 

39.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  Sardinia  shared  with.  Sicily  the 
iionour  of  being  the  **  Grajtary  e/  Some/'  It  was,  however,  always 
considered  an  unhealthy  country,  and  hence  was  scantily  peopled.  ■  It 
contains  no  more  than  about  400,000  inhabitants. 

30.  Nevertheless,  it  possesses  within  itself  every  thing  neeesssiy 
to  constitute  a  flourishing  and  wealthy  country ;  and  although  it  is 
the  largest  possession  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  who  takes  his  title  finui 
it,  yet  it  has  been  governed  by  ttie  Court  of  Turin  as  a  subordinaie 
member  of  that  kingdom,  and  abandoned  to  neglect  and  abuse. 

31.  The  country  people  are  a  rude  and  ignorant  race,  in  dress,  and 
manners  resembling  savages ;  they  go  oonstantly  armed,  even  when 
cultivating  the  ground,  and  are  ready  to  seize  every  o<»casion  |o  rob 
and  murder. 

33.  The  inhabitants  of  the  interior  are  a  motley  assemblage,  in  con. 
sequence  of  the  number  of  nations  that  have  at  different  times  pos. 
sessed  the  country.  The  Iberi,  from  Spain,  are  supposed  to  have 
been  the  first  inhabitants ;  the  CartkagndanM,  Bonu^ns,  VanddU,  Sara- 
eetUf  Pisans,  GfnoeBe,  Sfamards,  vid  PtednwateMef  have  successively 
exereised  their  sway  over  this  island. 

33.  The  Carthaginians,  being  attacked  by  their  foreign  mercenaries, 
were  forced  by  the  Romans  to  give  up  this  island,  which  was  the  cfai»f 
cause  of  the  second  Punic  War.  After  the  fail  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
it  was  silccessively  subject  to  the  various  States  mentioned  above.  In 
the  year  1719,  it  was  ceded  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  with  the  title  of 
King  of  Sardinia. 

34.  The  1SI91I  of  Sardinia  is  ia  general  very  fertile,  but  miserably 
pultivated.  It  produces  grain,  wine,. citrons,  oranges,  and  other  fruits 
m  abundance*    On  the  coast  is  a  noted  fishery  for  coral  and  anchovies. 

35.  On  this  island  is  found  a  poisonous  herb,  which,  when  eaten, 
contracts  the  nerves,  and  produces  a  distortion  of  the  mouth  resembling 
laughter,  called  a  sardonic  laugh,  in  which  state  the  patient  dies.' 

36.  The  chief  town,  CAOi^iti,  is  a  well-built  city,  and  possesses  a 
good  harbour.  .  Population,  37,000. 

37.  In  this^  bay,  or  harbour,  the  fleets  of  Spain,  Portugal,  Naples^ 
Sicily,  Genoa,  Venice,  and  Malta,  and  the  Pope's  galleys,  assembled« 

_  when  Charles  V  undertook  his  expedition  against  Tunis.  : 

38.  The  inhabitants  of  Cagliari  are  remarkably  addicted  to  show  and 
ceremony,  and  exhibit  the  greatest  possible  contrast  to  the  wild  natives 
of  the  interior,  with  whom  they  have  scarcely  any  commnni  cation.    . 

39..  .During  the  long  usurpation  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont  by  the  JPrench* 
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in  the  late  Yrtrs,  if  ww  honoured  with  the  nmdvufim  of  the  mufmrmgn  i 
bnt  thm  ifOYenunodt  is  now  coimgned  to'^a  Ftcovy,  so  Iho  kiag  i*  ^ttor 
pl«a««d  with  the  delights  of  Turin,  and 'the  manners  of  his  continsntsl 
^objects,  than  with  the  dohiess  and  meanness  df  Gagliari,  or  the  rude. 
nmmm  of  the  skin-clad  pForinoials. 

40.  The  established  Religion  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sieirdinia  is  the  Ro- 
man  CathoHe.  The  Gofoemment  is  absolate,  and  the  crown  hereditary ; 
die  acnrereign  takes  the  title  of  King  of  Sardinia  and  (^fpruSf  Duke  of 
Ssvoy*  with  some  inferior  ones ;  the  Prince  Royal  is  styled  Doke  of 
Smoy  mnd  Prince  of  Piedmont ;  the  other  princes,  Royal  HigkneMe.  . 

41.  The  Kings  of  Sardinia  are  descended  from  the  Dukes  of  Savoy. 
The  title  of  Count,  or  Earl  of  Savoy,  was  first  created  in  the  eleventh 
century,  by  the  Emperor  of  Germany;  the  first  Duke  of  Savoy  was 
Jkmadeua  VIII,  who  was  created  by  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  in  the 
year  1416. 

43.  The  descendants  of  Amadens  have  been  remarkable  for  ambition ; 
they  long  languished  for  royal  hononrs,  first  assuming  the  title  of  Se- 
rene Highness,  then  Royal  Highness,  and  lastly,  the  title  of  King, 
when  this  family  attained  to  what  they  so  ardently  denred— for  whic^h 
they  are  chiefly  indebted  to  Great  Britain. 

dB,  The  present  King  of  Sardinia  ir  CkarUe  FeUs  Jeeevh,  Duke  of 
8a^roy»  Piedmont,  and  Genoa.  He  was  bom  April  6, 17o5,  and  sue. 
eeeded  on  the  abdication  of  his  brother  Victor  Emanuel,  March  13, 
1891.  He  married  in  1807  ikfsrta  Cftritltaiui,  daoghter  of  Ferdinand 
IV,ffingef  Naples. 


QUESTIONS  PCm  SZAMUVATIOIf. 

1.  What  territories  eoaatitnta  the  Ui^dam  of  Sardinia  f    Whence  its  naaiet 

IL  Describe  it.    4.  When  was  this  country  laised  into  a  kfaifdam  1 

•i  Describe  Piedmont.    Why  so  called  ?   t.  Of  what  coontiy  was  KedmoBt  for^ 

nwrlyapaitT    Dascriba  the  town  of  Tarin. 
y.  Wha&  are  iu  chief  upodocts  and  manofactnreaT    What  are  tniflksl 
a  lHrhniiBaaidofth«lPiodnionl«segentrir,andforwhatiathanelgUbottriiDoder 

Turin  noted?    9-lS.  Doscriba  Savoy.  .  ^ 

IS.  DeacribjB  iU  inhabitaata.    By  whom  was  Savoy  aaeisntiy  i«K««^ft«.i^  aad  bf 

whom  sttbdaed  ? 
14.  Describe  Genoa.    What  did  it  aneiontly  fonn  a  pari  off    IS.  Deacribe  its 

capital.    What  is  its  popalation,  and  for  what  noted  T 
IS-ebTwhat  erent  occnrred  here  in  ISOOr    In  4981    In  «I0?    In  174?    WiMt 

befel  Corsica  in  800  T    In  1730? 
jn— 91.  What  occoned  at  Genoa  in  OS?     In  9501     In  1M7?    What  was  the 

.lesQltT 
tftw  What  did  the  Genoese  about  the  time  of  the  Griisades,  and  ever  what  eooii- 

tries  did  they  hold  dominion  about  the  year  1890  9    What  eriis  befal  thslr 

ooontnr  through  the  civil  wars  between  the  Onalpbs  and  Gibelines? 
S8l  In  what  kind  of  estimation  was  the  Genoese  HepuUic  held  befera  it  becaiM 
^      distracted  by  the  civil  wars  just  mentioned  ? 
tr-ao.  Describe  SndkUa. 
S1-.S9.  Its  inhabitants.    Who  wera  considerad  its  flrst  iahaUtsBt*»  snd  whst  as^ 

tions  hitfre  successively  held  doasinion  over  it  f 
M,  85.  What  are  iU  chief  productions  f    Describe  them. 
88— so.  Deacribe  the  capital  of  Sardinia,  and  ita  inhaMtaats. 
80.  Wbatistherolicionorsaidiniaf    Ita  government  f    What  Is  the  Um^  title? 

TiMt  of  ttie  prince  royal,  *c.  f 
41.  When  was  the  first  Count  of  Savoy  cieatedl    When  its  first  Duks.  and  br 

whom! 
«t  ftorwhat  have  the  descendttits  of  Amadeua  been  raaMokablef   41.  Wha la 

theptesentkiogofSaidaaiaf   Wheikbein»andlewlMBiaHirie4t 


Tn  ROMAN  8TATBS,  or  DOMINIONS  op  tbb 
POPE** 

1.  Tbb  Dommcnra  o?  thb  Pofs  comprise  the  central  part  of  Itaiy, 
from  sea  to  sea.  ^  This  country  fs  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Po, 
which  separates  it  from  the  Austrian  dominiooa,  on  the  east  by  tibe 
Golf  of  Venice,  oo  the  south-east  by  Naples,  on  the  north-west  and 
West  by  Tuscany  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  cootainat  about 
3,500,000  inhabitants.    Roke  is  the  capital. 

3.  The  Chvemmeni  of  this  country  is  that  of  an  abeolote  electiie 
BOTereignty,  generally  aged,  who  is  called  the  Pope.  The  Popes 
"formerly  being  the  acknowledged  bead  of  all  the  Christian  world,  ex- 
cept the  Greek  Church,  possessed  a  power  of  which  we  can  acarccily 
have  any  idea,  though  it  is  now  gieady  diminished ;  yet,  as  their  his- 
-  tory  still  continues  to  be  connected  with  that  of  most  kingdooM  4^ 
Europe,  it  is  proper  that  attention  be  paid  to  the  following  observatioDB. 

3.  In  Italy,  the  Pope  is  considered  a  respectable  temporal  power,  as 
gOTeming  a  pretty  extensive  dominion ;  but  he  is  very  arbitrary,  and 
his  subjects  (as  those  of  all  Ecclesiastics)  groan  under  the  weight  of 
enormous  taxes ;  for  as  the  Sovereign  Bishop  is  always  old,  he  loses 
no  time  to  advalice  his  family^  and  before,  or  as  soon  as  that  is  don^, 
he  dies,  and  the  same  scene  is  reacted  by  another. 

4.  Thts  accounts  for  his  dominions  being  uncultivated,  thinly  inhaV- 
ited,  and  his  subjects  poor  and  dispirited ;  hdwever,  from  the -vast  shms 
flowing  from  other  kingdoms,  he  is  enabled  to  keep  a  very  splendid 
Court.  His  revenue  is  said  to  exceed  XI,0QO,00O,  but  it  rapidly  de. 
creases. 

5.  Thtf  Pope  is  styled,  by  way  of  eminence,  Jflie  ^oImes»,t  and 
affects  to  be  above  all  temporal  Princes;  for  which  reascm  he  wears 
three  crowns  upon  his  tiara  ft  and  not  being  content  with  the  tide 
of  Sovereign  Prince,  he  pretends  to  be  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  uipKMi 
earth. 

6.  His  Ministers  of  State  in  Church  affairs  are  70^  Cardinalot  being 
the  number  of  the  Disciples  of  our  Saviour.  These  Cardinals  elect 
^e  Pope  from  their  own  body,  by  a  plurality  of  voices ;  but  he  that  !s 

■  chosen  must  have  two»thirds  of  the  votes,  in  order  to  prevent  a  sehiam. 

7.  As  soon  as  the  Pope  is  dead,  the  Cardinals  are  obliged  to  repair 
^o  the  (hnelate,^  (a  palace  built  for  the  purpose,)  and  there  be  shut 

•  up  till  they  have  chosen  another.  The  ejection  of  the  new  Pop&  is 
immediately  followed  by  his  coronation,  uid  ibis  ceremony  is  performed 
in  the  Lateran  Church,  by  placing  on  his  head  a  triple  crown. 

8.  There  are  few  countries  where  the  Pope  has  not  ambassadors, 
who  are  called  Nuncios;  there  is  generally  one.  at  Vienna,  Pari%  Us. 
bon,  -Madrid,  Warsaw,  Switzerland,  Venice,  Brussels,  and  Cologne ; 
a^d  these  Nuncios  are  C^rdinal^.    The  Roman  Catholic  BeOgum  is 

*  Thw  ccMintQr  is  known  by  several  appellations,  vis. :  the  P«im1  Tenitonas, 
the  States  of  the  Church,  the  Ecclesiastical  States,  Tenritory  of  the  Chiuth,  *c. 
v't  3^e  Cardinals  have- Mutt  of  £miaence.  '  .  ..  ^ 

1  Head-dress,  or  Cap  of  State,  worn  by  the  eastern  kings ;  sometimes  called  the 
^ -Piadein^  or  Papal  Cmwri. 

4  So  called  urom  two  lAtin  wonto,  sicoitying  to  tirnt  vp  tcgtthar^ 
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^ifae  My  MM  ^tm0^  divMigfaoiitthe  Popeiajdominioiui.  JThe  Fo|M*«  sobs 
^re  ciUled  hi9  JVepAtfto*,  and  the  custom  of  enricfeang  them,  Ngpoiism* 

9.  In  1798,  the  Papal  Terriiory'wsiS  taken  possession  of  by  the 
French,  wiio  tfteeted  H  into  a  Republic,  and  afterwards  into  a  King- 
dora^  They  forced  the  lite  Pontiff  into  exile,  in  which  he  ended  hi« 
life  ;  and  thoagh  his  successor,  Pius  VIT,  was  restored  to  a  degree 
of  secular  power  by  tlte  government  of  France,  and  the  Romish  religion 
re-established  in  that  country,  yet  Napoleon  afterwards  deprived  the 
Pope  of  all  his  territory,  because  he  refused  to  declare  war  against 
England,  and  under  the  pretext  that  the  States  of  the  Church  had  been 
granted  by  Charlemagne  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Roman  religion,  and 

,liot  for  <he  assistance  of  Heretics !  Bdt  the  restor&tioii  of  the  Bourbon 
£u|ulyto  the  French  thcone  has  reinstated  the  Pope,  and  sent  his  op- 
.presaor.  into  exile,  who  died  at  St.  Helena  in  1821. 

10.  Rome,  .the  capital  x>f  the  Papal  Territory,  has,  for  3,000  years, 
been  one  of  the  most  celebrated  cities  on  the  globe.  Its  rise,  pjrogress, 
decline,  and  every  circumstance  relating  to  it,  are  worthy  of  our  par- 
.ticular  attention. 

11.  Its  associations  with  so  many  great  characters  and  remarkable 
invents,  its  antiquities,  the  classic  ground  on  which  it  stands,  the  memory 
of  Heathen  and  of  Christian  Rome,  are  Immoveable,  and  must  forever 
,proTe  deeply  impressive  on  the  sensible,  and  command  the  attention 
and  respect  of  the  enlightened  part  of  mankind. 

12.  Rome  was  founded  753  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  It  was 
.formerly  four  times  as  large  as  it  is  at  present,  and  is  now  one  of  the 
finest  and  handsomest  cities  in  Europe.  It  has  300  towers,  and  as' 
.many  churches,  28  gates,  and  six  bridges  over  the  Tiber.    Population, 

1M,000.  The  other  principal  Crriss  are,  Ancona^  Bologna,  and  Femtra. 

13.  In  Rome  are  a  great  number  of  ancient  roonpments,  such  as 
baths,  obelisks,  amphitheatres,  aqueducts,  fountains,  catacombs,  Pagan 
.temples,  and  triumphal  arches,  besides  a  prodigious  number  of  fine 
statues. 

14.  The  Pope  has  here  three  principal  palaces ;  namely,  the  Vatican ; 
a  Summer-Hottset  on  Mount  Cavallo ;  and  the  Palace  of  the  Xtateran, 
near  the  Church  of  St.  John,  where  the  Popes  are  crowned. 

.15.  St.  Peter's  Church  at  Rome  is  the  largest  in  all  Ch|istendom. 
It  is  840  feet  in  length,  725  feet  in  breadth,  300  in  height,  and  2,465 
.in  circumference.    Twenty-fo^r  Popes  have  died  since  its  foundation. 

16.  The  Library  of  the  Vatican  is  the  largest  and  most  complete  in 
the  world.  Rome  is  well  supplied  with  water  by  its  magnificent  aque« 
ducts  and  fountains.  It  is  seated  on  the  river  Tiber,  which  rnns  through 
a  part  of  it,' and  is  900 miles  south-east  of  London* 

17.  Ancient  Rome  was  built  upon  seven  hills.  It  has  frequently 
suffered  greatly  from  the  invasion  of  enemies ;  but  it  is  still  a  large, 
populous,  and  splendid  city.  The  Church  of  St.  Peter  is  very  magi, 
nificent.  It  took  150  years  to  build  it,  and  it  is  now  considered  the 
grandest  display  of  architectural  splendour  in  the  Christian  world. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION.  ■ 
I.  WhaX  comprise  the  dominions  of  the  Pope  ?    How  is  the  Ecclesiastical  State 

bounded?    What  its  population 7 
9,  3.  lU  government  ?    What  were  the  Popes  foraoerly  acknowledced  ? 
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far  hM  salmets  Mnf  I 
•— d.  B9W  wt  tM  Poptt,  ( 

4ms  tlM  P«M  gwMmlly  •ftet  f 
H  WlMi«ml«v«itsoecttmiUitlMP»nlTBrril0i7tainn»«ntmt8HI 
10— 17.  Whia  ittlMMpitiaor  Um  Pu^  T«nl4inr!    DMChte  U.    WtetiBttt 
Vaticaaf    8tJPM«r^t    Dwcrib^it 


I  mimets  MiiC  pMT  and  «i9irit»«  f 
«MtCr PoptS.  CwdiiMto,  MdAMbMmdanimallrstyladr 


THE  MINOR  STATES  OP  ITALY. 

1.  Th«  OsAMD  DvcRT  or  TaK4irr»  the  aneient  BfrHrta,  has  laf 
en  celebrated  for  the  eultivatioa  of  tlie  arte  and  aciaacea.  and  ftr 


civilization.    The  Italian  langaage  ia  apoken  here  with  tk«  graatnt 
pnritj. 

3.  Tuscany  hae  the  Papal  Territory  on  die  horth-eaat,  eaat,  and  aooth. 
eaet,  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west,  and  Lacea  and  Modana  on  the 
north- weat.  The  population  of  Toaeany,  including  the  laland  of  Elba, 
ie  about  1,300,000,  being  nearly  the  eame  aa  that  of  London. 

3.  This  country  ia  considered  the  meet  fertile  and  agreeable  ia  aH 
Italy.  Its  oil  and  wine  are  held  in  great  estimation.  Tfaa  preaeaft 
aovereign  ie  Ferdinand,  Archduke  of  Austria,  brother  of  Fraacia  I^ 
Emperor  of  Austria. 

4.  Its  chief  Towns  are,  Florbtob,  the  bapitil,  Lerhrn^  Sienma^  Fim, 
and  Arezxo,  Various  cities  of  Tuacany  were  formerly  free,  aa  Fforence, 
Pisa,  Sienna,  d&c. 

5.  Flcqiencb,  on  the  Amo,  has  been  greatly  celebrated  for  ita  man. 
ofttctures,  and  cultivation  of  the  arts.  In  literature,  and  the  arte,  ita 
citizens  long  took  the  lead  of  all  Italy.  Ita  productiona  of  geaiua  and 
government  were  euch,  that  it  waa  long  regarded  aa  a  aecond  Athena; 
but,  in  late  times,  it  haa  rather  been  the  poesesaor  of  great  performaiieee, 
than  their  creator.    Population,  80,000. 

6.  Among  the  many  eminent  men  bom  here  were,  Dunte,  the  father 
of  Itahan  poetry;  Ameritus  V«$pueiu9,  who  gave  name  to  America; 
and  Finguera,  the  inventor  of  engraving,  Slc, 

7.  Pisa  and  Sibnra  are  much  decayed.  Pisa  is  noted  aa  the  btrthplaee 
of  Galileo,  the  celebrated  aatronomer,  whoae  great  geniua  discovered 
the  laws  of  motion,  extended  the  ecience  of  mechanica,  and  added  lustre 
and  Bolidity  to  the  true  ayatem  of  the  universe.  He  discovered  the 
satellites  of  Jupiter,  the  phaees  of  Venus,  and  the  spots  and  rotation 
of  the  Sun.  Pisa,  after  many  revolutiona,  found  repoae  and  happineas 
in  the  family  of  the  Medieie,  who  were  great  patrons  of  learning  and 
the  arts.     Population,  90,000. 

8.  Sienna,  anciently  very  large  and  greatly  celebrated,  waa  the  eap. 
ital  of  the  famoua  SSenese.  The  Italian  language  is  taught  here  with 
the  greatest  purity,  and  thia  city  ie  much  frequented  on  that  acoooat. 
Population,  33,000. 

9.  Lbohorn,  called  by  the  Italiana  Xtaemo,  ia  aituated  on  the  coaal 
of  the  Mediterranean.  This  city  ia  much  frequented  by  the  lg«gPfh 
and  other  foreigners.  As  it  rose  in  commercial  importance,  the  trade 
ot  Pisa,  which  was  once  an  Independent  Republic,  and  a  conaiderabli 
maritime  power,  gradnaify  declined. 
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Id.  AkxzzO  ifl  noted  as  the  birthplace  of  Guyjtretint  the  iiiTentOT  bf 
ameical  notes  ;  also  of  Guido^  MtBC^mUt  and  Petrareh. 

11.  The  Island  of  Elba,  off  the  coast  of  Tuscany,  is  noted  fat  having 
been  the  petty  empire  of  Napoleon,  from  May,  1814,  to  February,  1815, 
to  which  place  he  was  exiled  by  Aastria,  Prussia,  and  Great  Britain. 
It  is  60  miles  in  circumference,  and*  contains  abt>ut  12,000  inhabit^ts. 
Its  chief  town  is  Porto  Ferrajo, 

12.  The  DucHT  of  Lucca  lies  between  Tuscany  and  Modena,  on  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  It  is  of  small  extent,  but  very  populous,  being  only 
20  miles  in  length,  and  10  in  breadth,  with  a  population  of  about  140,000. 
It  deserves  honourable  ndtice  for  its  high  state  of  cultivation,  the 
uncommon  industry  of  ite  inhabitants,  and  their  ardent  attachment  to 
Kberty.     It  has  a  great  commerce  in  oil  and  silk. 

'19.  Its  chief  town  is  Lucca,  with  a  population  of  about  17,000.  From 
the  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  it  is  usually  called  **  Lucca  the  Indug- 
triouoJ*  Lucca  is  remarkable  for  being  the  place  where  the  first  Tri- 
umvirate* was  formed,  between  Fompey,  Cesar,  and  Crasmo. 

14.  The  Republic  of  San  Marino  is  here  mentioned  as  a  geographi- 
cal  curiosity.  Its  territories  ccmsist  of  a  high  craggy  mountain,  situated 
to  the  south-west  of  Rimini,  in  latitude  44  degrees  north.  The  whole 
elt^nt  of  territory  is  about  40  square  miles,  and  its  inhabitants  7,000. 
These  people  boast  of  having  preserved  their  liberties  as  a  Republic, 
with  little  intermission,  for  130O  years.  It  is  surrounded  by  the  do. 
liiinionft  of  the  Pope.  -  San  Marino  is  the  capftal. 

15.  The  States  of  Parma  (usually  called  the  Duchy  of  Parma)  con. 
sist  of  Parmaj  Placentia,  and  Guaetalla,  subject  to  the  Archduchess 
Maria  "Louisa,  the  widow  of  Napoleon.  The  Duchy  of  Parma,  in  pro- 
portion  to  its  extent,  forms  one  of  the  most  flourishing  States  in  Italy, 
the  population  being  nearly  400,000. 

16.  Its  chief  Towns  are,  Pabha,  the  capital^  Placentiai  and  Gtias. 
taUa.    Parma  contains  about  30,000  inhabitants ;  -Placentia,  33,000. 

17.  The  sovereignty  of  this  Duchy  was  assigned  by  the  Allies^  to 
the  Empress  Maria  Louisa,  on  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  in  1814. 
This  district  lies  to  the  north  of  Tuscany  and  Genoa.  The  celebrated 
Parmesan  cheese  is  no  longer  made  in  this  country. 

18r  The  States  of  Modena  (usually  called  the  Duchy  of  Modena) 
tmnist  of  the  Duchies  of  Modena,  Mirandola,  Reggio,  Carrara,  and 
Mawa;  the  three  former  are  subject  to  the  Archduke  Francis  ^ Eete, 
eousin  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 

19.  The  Duchies  of  Massa  and  Carrara  are  subject  to  the  Arch. 
duchess  Maria  Beatrice  d'Esie,  mother  of  the  Archduke,  but  will 
revert  to  the  House  of  Modena  at  her  death. 

20.  The  States  of  Modena  comprise  nearly  the  same  extent  as  the 
Duchy  of  Genoa,  or  that  of  Parma,  and  the  population  is  about  350,000. 
The  chief  Towns  are,  Modena,  the  capital,  Reggio,  Mirandola,  Massa, 
and  Carrara.  Ariasto,  the  copious  and  fantastic  poet,  was  bom  at 
RcggiOt  in  1474. 

*  Triutmnrate  is  from  triumvir,  being  a  compound  of  the  Latin  tres^  three,  and 
vir,  a  mail ;  hence  the  THuniviraU  signifies  the  dignity  or  office  of  the  triumviri, 
•  beinff  the  concarrence  of  three  men,  in  any  office  or  employment.  This  combina 
ti<m  between  the  above  celebrated  men  was  formed  M  years  B.  C.,^y  which  they 
agreed,  that  nothing  should  be  done  in  the  Commonwealth,  but  what  should 
receive  their  mutoal  concurrence  and  approbation. 
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31.  MooBVA  is  noted  for  having  given  birth  to  Tmm,  die.pooi;  C^- 
rim,  the  great  painter ;  Sigamv^  the  civilian  and  hiatoriaa;  aad 
Vigmtia,  the  architect. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXiOIINATION. 

1.  Describe  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany.    %  How  is  it  botmded  1 

I.  YfhaX  is  said  of  this  country  f    4— U.  What  are  ito  chief  towns  ?    Describe 

them,  and  for  what  are  they  noted  t 
It.  Describe  Lucca.    13.  Its  capital.    What  is  Lucca  usually  called,  mmA  for  wMt 

is  it  remarkable  f    iVot«.— What  is  the  meaning  of  the  tenn  Tziumvirate  I 
14.  Describe  the  Republic  of  San  Marino.    15.  The  States  of  Paxma.    IS.  Their 

chief  towns. 
17.  To  whom  do  these  states  belong?    When  were  Ihey  assigned  to  the  i 


of  Napoleon?    18, 19.  Deacribe  the  States  of  Modana.    Ttewhom  dptlwy 
belong?    30,91.  What  are  their  chief  towns  1    For  what  are  R^eaio  and 


Modena  noted  1 


THE  KINGDOM  OF  NAPLES. 

1.  The  KmaDOM  of  Naples  comprises  aU  the  southern  part  of  Ittij, 
nnd  the  Island  of  Sicily.  Like  other  Italian  States*  Naples  Im^,  under, 
gone  many  revolutions. 

3.  This  rich  portion  was  anciently  the  seat.of  many  fionrishing  toanm 
and  colonies,  several  of  them  of  Grecian  origin,  whence  it  had  the  name 
of  Great  Greece. 

3.  Upon  the  invasion  of  the  Northern  Nations,  and ,  the  downfall  of 
Rome,  it  shared  the  same  fate  with  the  rest  of  Italy.  At  the  end  of 
the  tenth  century  it  was  conquered  by  the  tSaraeen$,  who  were  soon 
afterwards  expelled  by  the  Normans,  under  the  sons  of  Zlsncrecf,  de- 
scendants  of  Hautville,  of  Normandy,  in  France,  who  was  bom  in  1097. 

4.  Their  successors  possessed  the  Kingdom  of  Naplea  for  eeYnral 
ages,  with  the  Island  of  Sicily,  which  together  they  called  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Two  Sicilies.    Under  them  it  became  a  very  flourishing  StsEte. 

Obs. — The  King  is  styled.  His  Neapolitan  Majesty,  or  King  of  tks 
Two  Sicilies,  Naples  having  the  name  of  Sicily  as  well  aa  the  Island. 
The  title  of  the  king's  eldest  son  is  Prince  of  Calabria;  of  the  othec 
princes  and  princesses,  Boyal  Highness, 

5.  Roger  I,  King  of  Sicily,  and  grandfather-  of  Tancred,  was  tha 
(irst  who  introduced  the  culture  of  silk  fr^  Greece  into  his  dcmiinione, 
from  which  it  was  soon  communicated"  to  the  rest  of  Italy,  and  other 
parts  of  Europe. 

6.  The  Neapolitan  dominions  are  naturally  fruitful  and  rich  beyond 
almost  any  other  country  in  the  world,  on  which  account  it  has  been 
justly  termed  an  eartlily  paradise ;  but  as  the  people  are  idle,  tujrbu. 
ient,  and  mutinous,  Naples  has  never  enjoyed  either  power  or  tran- 
quillity. 

7.  There  is  a  class  of  people  here,  unknown  in  any  other  European 
nation,  and  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Lazarom;  who,  by  the  favour 
of  so  fine  a  climate,  are  enabled  to  live  almost  altogether  in  the  epea 

*  j'.ir,  and  by  a  species  of  discipline  among  themselves,  and  their  great 
rrjirbern,  iliry  are  formidable  botli  to  the  court  and  the  people. 
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t.  TfettlfeApdlitan  monarch  is  of  great  cdtise<tttenfeiB  >ln  an  ftalSftn, 
bitt  ^f  ^ery^t^  importance  as  a  tSurdpean  power;  hSs  revemie  is 
about  £l,0(MhOOO.  The  Govenment  is  despotic,  told  the  Religion 
Roman  Catholic. 

9.  NatISs,  the  cajiital,  la*  built  in  the  Arm  of  «n  immenae  amphi. 
flMatre,  and  ia  one  of  the  fisiest  cities  in  the  world.  The  views  on  all 
a^ea  are  moat  beatitifolty  ptcturesqae  and  romantic. 

10.  It  is  aeated  on  sloping  faillsj  on  the  border  of  the  sea.  It  was 
founded  by  the-  Grtekt,  and  its  beautiful  and  commanding  situation 
«ifi»rd9  a  striking  proof  of  the  fine  t!|6te  of  that  ingenious  people. 

11.  Were  it  not  for  its  being  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Vdletmo  of  Vesw. 
vuM,  which  freqaently  threatens 'the  city  with  destruction,  no  place  on 
dlo^  globe*  iMToilid  be  so  delightftil  to  reside  in. 

IS.  It  is  about  15  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains  within  its 
walfo  abvat  400,000  inhabitants,  and  about  100,000  in  the  suburbs. 
The  Lazaroni  in  this  city  are  sop^sed  to  exceed  40,000.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  whole  kingdom^s  about  6,000,000. 

13.  The  Island  of  Sicily  ites  in  a  very  warm  climate,  and  the  air  is 
^xtipemely  hedlthy,  being  ri^freshed  with  sea-breezes  on  eVery  side.  It 
has  at  all  times  been  remarkably  fertile;  but  the  era  of  its  greatest 
prosperity  was,  from  the  Siege  of  Syraenaei  by  the  Athenians,  to  the 
Cartkdg^ian  e&nqtiewts;  about  which  period,  in  yeajs  of  scarcity,  it 
ffopplied  all  the  neighbonring  countries  with  grain.  Even  now,  tinder 
9iV&e  Impediments  of  bad  government,  its  productions  are,  in  quantity 
and  quality,  the  best  in'  Europe.  The  present  population  amounts  to 
1,645,000. 

14.  The  chief  town  of  Sicily  is  Palermo.  This  cky  has  suffered 
gnmtfy,  at  different  periods,  by  earthquakes.  It  was  in  Palermo  that 
8r«  Norman  king,  Roger,  first  established  silk  manufactures,  by  means 
of  prisoners  taken  in  the  wars  with  the  Greeks.  Population,  151,000. 
1m  other  principal  towns  are,  Catania  and  Mewina, 

15.  8TftA«^B,  the  atici^eht  capita  of  this  island,  was  founded  by  a 
eolbily  from  Gorihth,  under  Archiao;  and  in  the  time  of  the  Greeks  it 
tose  io  such  a  height  of  greatness,  that  the  circuit  of  its  walls  exceeded 
180  stadia,  or  20^  English  miles.  At  this  period,  Syracuse  contained 
)»  gtettter  population  than  the  whole  island  in  the  present  day.  Its 
present  inhabitants  are  estimated  at  13,000. 

16.  On  the  side  of  Italy  is  Scylla,  a  dangerous  rock;  on  the  side  of 
Sidly,  CharyhdiB,  a  whirlpool,  said  to  swallow  up  ships,  and  upon  the 
g>ot!iTn  of  the  tide  to  throw  them  up  again  in  broken  pieces.* 

17.  By  the  influence  of  the  Pope,  Naples  and  Sicily  came  into  die 
power  of  the  French,  under  Charles,  Duke  of  Anjou,  who  vanquiished 
and  put  to  death  Conradin,  the  last  of  the  Norman  race,  in  1265.  But 
the  Sicilians  were  so  disgusted  witli  their  new  masters,  that  they  cut 
them  all  off  on  Easter-Day,  in  1282. 

18.  This  massacre  was  called  the  SieiUan  7e«pers,t  because  the 

*  VarffU.  The  poets  repnseni  them  as  nearly  opposite.  The  sHuatlon  of  Scylla 
is  near  the  town  of  the  same  name,  on  the  continental  coast.  Gharylidis  is  near 
Ketaina,  on  the  coast  of  Sicily.  Tf either  of  them  is  so  dangerous  as  generally 
ratoetenled  Spailanzani  save,  that  Charytadis  ia  not  properly  a  whiripool,  but  an 
kdcanant  motion  of  agitated  waters,  13  miles  distant  from  Scylia,  thoogh  Hemor 

^  t  VespmUs  a  term  in  the  Bomish  Chtmh,  signifying  Evenfaig  Prayers, 
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fini  fliroke  of  the  bell,  whioh  snmmoiied  the  people  to  praye|9«  eerred 
M  •  eignal  to  the  conspirators.  From  this  time,  Sicily  renuuned  flob. 
ject  to  the  Kings  of  Arrsgon,  (in  Spsin,)  whose  protection  ^ey  hsd 
solicited. 

19.  The  House  of  Ai^n,  however,  with  a  .few.  interruptions  tad 
tragical  revolutions,  continaed  to  hold  the  crbwn  of  Na^es  till  the 
Spaniards  drove  them  out,  in  the  year  1504,  chiefly  by  the  abilities  of 
(Unwalvo  of  Cordova,  called  the  Great  Captain,  when  it  was  annexed 
to  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  governed  by  a  Viceroy. 

30.  Naples  and  Sicily  continued  subject  to  Spain  till  1706,  when 
CktrUo,  idlterwards  Emperor,  took  possession  of  it.  Bat  after -v^riooi 
treaties,  and  much  bloodshed,  it  was  ^ally  ceded  to  Spain,  in  1736. 

21.  The  pr^nt  King  of  Naples  is  ^Brands  Janvier  Joaepk,  bora 
1 777,  and  succeeded  his  father,  Ferdin^d  IV,  in  1825.  He  married 
first,  in  1797,  Maria  Clementina,  sister  of  the  present  Emperor  of 
Austria,  who  died,  and  left  one  daughter,  now  Duchess  of  Berri^ 
secondly,  October  6, 1802,  Maria  Isabella,  sister  of  the  King  of  Spain. 

22.  The  most  celebrated  Mountaiks  of  Naples  and  Sicily  are,  Fe- 
suoitts  and  Etna,  volcanoes.  Vesuvius  is  nearly  30  miles  in  circuit  at 
the  base,  and  about  3,600  feet  in  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

23.  Vesuvius  has  had  many  very  dreadful  eruptions,  which  did  coo. 
siderable  damage  to  the  adjacent  country.  The  eruption  in  the  year  79, 
in  the  reign  of  Titus,  was  accompanied  ..by  an  eaxthquake,  that  over* 
turned  aiul  buried  several  cities,  particularly  Pompeii  and  Hereuia^ 
neum,  and  also  proved  fatal  to  Plin^,  the  naturalist. . 

24.  In  this  eruption,  great  quantities  of  ashes  were  carried,  not  only 
to  Rome,  but  also  beyond  the  Mediterranean  into  Africa*  Thjd  last 
great  eruption  took  place  in  1805,  in  which  it  is  said  that  upwards  of 
30,000  persons  perished.  Seven  or  eight  eruptions  are  said  to  have 
happened  before  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  and  about  fourteen  since. 

25.  Mount  Etna,  in  Sicily,  is  the  most  celebrated  burning  mountain 
in  the  world.  This  mountain  is  60  miles  in  circumference  at  its  .base, 
and  about  11,000  feet  in  height.  It  is  situated  on  the  eastern  coast, 
10  miles  north  of  the  to¥m  of  Catania,  and  is  called  by  Uie  inhabitants 
Gibello', 

:  26.  Etna  has  been  renowned,  from  the  earliest  ages,  Sea  its  magnitude 
and  terrible  eruptions. 

27.  The  top  of  this  mountain  is  always  covered  with  snow.  The 
lower  regions  contain  vineyards,  cornfields,  and  pastures,  with  many 
towns,  villages,  and  convents;  around  its  middle  are  large  forests  of 
oak,  chesmut,  ash,  fir,  and  pine. 

28.  The  first  eruption  of  Etna  on  record,  is  that  memioned  by  Dio* 
dome  Siculus;  the  second  is  noticed  by  Thucydidea,  which  happened 
in  the  year  734,  B.  C.  From  this  period,  to  the  year  1669,  twenty^hree 
more  are  recorded. 

.  29.  By  the  eruption  which  happened  in  1669,  it  destroyed  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  city  of  Catania,  and  the  habitations  of  30,000  people  ; 
and  in  1693,  this  city  was  entirely  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake^ 
which  buried  18,000  people  in  its  ruins.  Since  which,  it  has  been 
rebuilt,  and  its  .present  population  ejcceeds  74,000.  In  18152,  a  torrent 
of  lava  flowed  within  three  miles  of  the  city  walls,  so  that  the  inbab. 
itants  must  always  be  sensible  of  their  danger. .  '-  ■ 
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<it7^Tlb^ft  FOR  EXAMINATION. 
1^^  Dtoicrd)^  the  Kingdom  of  Na|ite8.    3,  4.  What  people  have  held  dominion 

9ver  Naples,  and  when  ? 
<|lNk~What  is  the  king^  title  ?    That  of  bis  eldest  son,  dec.? 
5.  Who  first  introduced  the  culture  of  silk  from  Greece,  and  caused  its  mairn- 

ficture  to  spread  throughout  Europe  ! 
t.  Iteacribe  its  soil.    What  is  it  sometimes  justly  termed  t    7.  Describe  the 

i^agaroni,  ftnd  Umot  mode  of  living, 
41  What  is  the  religion  of  Naples  ?    The  Government  ?    Compare  its  monarch 

with  the  other  European  sovereigns.  .      ^  • 

^^—n.  What  is  its  capital  f    Describe  it.    What  is  the  amount  of  its  population  T 

Wlntt  of  the  whole  kingdom  1 
13.  When  was  the  era  of  the  greatest  prosperity  of  Sicify  ?    14, 15.  What  is  the 

moden\  capital  of  Sicily,  and  what  was  its  ancient  ?    Describe  them. 
ML  What  celebrated  places  are  between  Sicily  and  Italy  ?    iVb<e.— Describe  thepa. 

17.  When  did  this  coontry  become  subject  to  the  French,  and  through  whose  in- 

floence  t    Who  was  the  last  king  of  the  Normans  ?    What  befel  him,  and 
when  ? 

18.  What  borriUe  event  occurred  through  the  tyranny  of  the  French  over  the 

SiciUans,  and  when  ?    What  was  this  massacre  called,  and  why  1 
Id  Hew  long  did  the  French  hold  the  sovereign  power  over  Naples  ?    By  whom 

were  they  expelled,  and  when  I    Qy  whom  succeeded,  and  to  what  coontiy 

was  it  annexed  ?  . 
H^  Bnwlong  did  Najiles  dnd  Sicily  continue  subject  to  ftpain,  and  when  was  it 

finally  ceded  to  that  country  i 
m.  Who  is  the  i»eaent  king  of  Naples  ?    When  was  he  hwn,  eild  whom  did  he 

marry  ?    22.  Wliat  are  ttie  most  celebrated  inountains  of  Naples  and  Sicily  T 

Describe  them.    23.  Describe  the  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius  in  the  year 

99^  and  to  what  it  proved  fatal. 
1M.  Describe  the  eruption  of  1805.    How  mangr  people  perished  by  this  eruption  ? 
m— 97.  Describe  Mount  Etna.    Its  circuit.    Its  height.    Its  surface. 
1*  Wh«M  was  the  first  eruption  on  record  »    The  second  ?    By  whom  mentioned  I 
Sa  Deaciitoe  the  eruption  of  1M».    Of  1603.    How  inaay  people  were  destroyed 

Igr  the  first,  and  how  many  by  the  second  ? 
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1.  ITAX.T  tft  sapposed  to  haye  been  first  peopled  from  Greece,  which 
is  Mpanted  from  it  only  by  the  Gulf  of  Venice.  The  boundaries  of 
snetent  Italy  Were  very  different  from  those  of  modem  Italy. 

2^  Ancient  Italy  extended  no  farther  north  than  the  river  Amo,  in 
Tteleaiiy,  and  the  river  Rubicon,  neai  itimini ;  all  beyond  (being  much 
Ibe  greatest  part  of  the  present  Italy)  wajs  called  Cisalpine  Gaul. 

3.  This  country,  like  most  others,  was  anciently  divided  into  a  great 
number  of  petty  states  or  kingdoms,  and  all  that  part  south  of  Cisalpine 
Gauf,  before  the  time  of  the  Roman  power,  was  inhabited  by  various 
tribes,  who  gave  names  to  the  several  districts  which  they  occupied  ; 
Pft  the  Latui9,  iSMuier,  liuetaa,  Samaiiesi  Campani,  Pieentini^  and 
TanKlimu 

4.  From  a  colony  of  the  Latins  proceeded  the  Romans,  who  gradually 
Mbdiied  all  the  odier  nations,  one  after  another,  which  subsequently 
became  one  nation. 

5.  The  Latins,  who  subdued  the  other  tribes,  founded  Rome  about 
753  years  B.  C,  and  gave'  it  the  name  of  Rome,  from  its  founder, 
Bmmhu,  their  first  King.    This  country  received  the  name  of  Italyr 
from  Itaim^f  the  King  of  the  Seculi,  a  people  of  one  of  the  province »  ' 
of  Italy. 

sot 
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€.  An  the  nationt  of  Italy  were  originally  braYo,  hardy,  taapenLte, 
and  well  akilled  in  the  art  of  war ;  and  the  Romans  much  aore  wo 
than  the  others. 

7.  In  the  year  47d,  the  Herulij  presmning  on  the  servicea  tiie^  bad 
done  the  Empire,  (of  Rome,)  demanded  a  third  part  of  the  laa'da  of 
Italy ;  being  refused,  they  chose  Odoacer,  a  man  of  low  birth,  bat  of 
great  Yalour  and  experience,  for  their  king ;  and  haying  destroyed  the 
remains  of  the  Roman  Empire,  proclaimed  Odoacer  King  of  Italy. 

8.  Thus  fell  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  West.  The  Eastern  Empire 
existed  about  1,000  years  longer,  to  the  taking  of  Constantim^le  by 
Mthametir,  in  145$. 

9.  Odoaeer,  having  reigned  17  years,  was  overthrown,  and  slain  by 
7%eodorie,  who  first  established  the  Kingdom  of  the  Goths  ia  Italy, 
and,  embracing  Christianity,  reigned  at  Rome  with  great  wisdom  and 
moderation,  till  he  died,  in  526,  aged  74. 

10.  About  50  years  after,  Italy  was  annexed  to  the  Ehnpire  of  the 
Eastf  by  Belisariut  and  Nartet,  generals  of  the  Emperor  Justinian, 
who  cut  off  Ibtila,  the  last  King  of  the  Goths,  in  554. 

11.  Italy  was  subject  to  the  Eastern  Empire  185  years,  when  the 
Lombards,  a  nation  of  Germany,  under  Alb9inu9,  seized  the  greatest 
part  of  the  north  of  Italy,  hence  called  the  Kingdom  of  Lombardy,  in 
571.    Lombardy  comprised  almost  all  the  ancient  Cisalpine  Gaol. 

13.  The  northern  nations  were  now  in  possession  of  all  the  countries 
of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  West.  Hardly  any  vestige  of  the  Roman 
laws,  acta,  or  literature,  remained.  New  forms  of  government,  new 
.manners,  new  namea— of  men  and  countries,  were  everywhere  iatrow 
dnced. 

13.  From  this  period,  to  the  eleventh  century,  Europe  was  covered 
with  the  grossest  ignorance  and  barbarity.  Persons  of  the  highest  rank 
could  neither  read  nor  write.  The  government  which  these  nations 
established  was  called  the  Feudal  Syttem. 

14.  The  king,  or  general,  parcelled  out  the  conquered  lands  to  his 
officers,  and  they  to  their  soldiers,  on  condition  of  attending  the  king 
in  war,  when  required.  But  this  form  of  government  proved  very 
unfavourable  to  the  internal  happiness  and  security  of  all  those  king- 
doma  that  adopted  it. 

15.  The  Kingdom  of  Lombardy  continued  200  years,  and  ended 
with  Deaideriug,  who  was  dethroned  by  Charlemagne,  or  Charles  the 
Great,  King  of  France,  in  772 ;  soon  after  which,  the  Pope  crowned 
Charlemagne  Emperor  of  the  Romans,  in  800 ;  and  thus  a  new  Empire 
was  founded  in  the  west,  which  comprehended  Germany,  France,  Italy, 
and  a  pah  of  Spain.  ' 

1 6.  During  the.feeble  government  of  ^he  successors  of  Charlemagne, 
Italy  was  divided  into  different  States  and  Principalities,  which,  widi  a 
few  alterations,  existed  till  the  conquests  of  the  French  in  the  late  war. 

17.  Savot  and  Piedmokt  were  conquered  by  the  Romans  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus ;  and,  having  been  successively  subject  to  the  northern 
nations,  which  destroyed  the  Roman  Empire,  they  became  settled  in 
the  family  of  the  Dukes  of  Savoy,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  obtained  .the  title  of  King  of  Sardinia. 

18.  Genoa  continued  nndcr  the  dominion  of  the>-  Romans  till  the 
deatraction  of  the  Empire  by  the  Goihs  and  other  northern  p.eople} 
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after  which  H  mad«  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Lombardyt  then  of  tiie 
German  £mi»re,  and  at  len^^  became  an  Independent  Republic,  which 
long  proved  a  formidable  rival  to  Venice ;  bu^  after  being  conquered 
by  the  French  in  the  late  wars,  it  was  annexed  to  the  dominions  of  die 
King  of  Sardinia,  in  1814. 

19.  During  the  Republic,  Genoa  was  governed  by  the  nobility,  who 
elected  a  Doge*  eyery  two  years.  The  Genoese  were  for  a  long  time 
masters  of  Sardinit^  Malta,  Majorca,  Minorca,  Candia,  Cyprut,  the 
Crimea,  and  other  places  in  the  Archipelago ;  but  their  fleet,  anciently 
celebrated  for  its  victories  over  the  Saracens,  Pianese,  Venetians, 
Spaniards,  and  Turks,  is  now  reduced  to  a  few  galleys. 

20.  The  Genoese  ceded  the  island  of  Cornea  to  France,  in  1770. 
The  language  spoken  in  Corsica  is  the  Italian. 

21.  LuocA  is  under  the  protection  of  Austria.  This  Republic  usually 
followed  the  fortune  of  the  neighbouring  cities  in  Tuscany,  till  it  pur- 
chased  its  independence  of  the  Emperor  JHodolph,  (of  Germany,)  for 
10,000  crowns,  in  1279,  and  has  continued  independent  ever  since. 

22.  Lucca  and  Pisa  were  <mee  very  considerable  States,  and  possessed 
a  great  naval  force  and  extensive  pommerce ;  but  Fisa  is  now  subject 
to  Tuscany,  and  iMcca  has  no  ships  of  any  force.  Various  other  cities 
in  Tuscany  were  formerly  free,  as  Florence,  Sienna,  &c. ;  but  they  all 
fell  under  the  power  of  the  family  of  the  Medici,  several  princes  of 
whom  were  great  favourers  of  learning  in  the  fifteenth  century.  (See 
Tuscany,  below.) 

23.  The-I>DOHT  of  Tusoint,  known  anciently  by  the  name  of  Umbria, 
TyrrAenta,  and  Btr^Hria,  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  about 
455  years  B.C. 

24.  The  Oetrogotho  possessed  it  in  the  fifth  century ;  and  after  them 
the  Lombards,  who  were  expelled  by  Charlemagne,  in  800,  when  it 
became  subject  to  the  German  Emperors,  who  appointed  governors 
over  it. 

25.  After  a  time,  the  cities  of  Florence,  Pisa,  Sienna,  and  some 
others,  daring  the  contentions  between  tiie  Pope  and  the  Emperor, 
and  their  respective  adherents,  the  Guelphs  and  the  Gibelines,  erected 
themselves  into  separate  Commonwealths. 

26.  The  Guelphs  appeared  in  the  interest  of  the  Pope,  and  the  Gibe, 
lines  in  that  of  the  Emperor.  These  factions  aro^e  about  the  year' 
1240,  which  divided  the  whole  Empire,  and  occasioned  a  long  civil 
war,  both  in  Italy  and  Germany. 

27.  The  Florentines,  weary  of  such  anarchy,  sought  Independence, 
and  invested  John  de  Medicio,  a  popular  nobleman,  with  the  sovereign 
power.  Pope  Pius  V  conferred  the  title  of  Grand  Duke  on  Cogmo  de 
Medicio,  in  157(^  in  whose  family  the  Dukedom  continued  until  the 
death  of  Gatton  de  Medieis,  in  1737. 

28.  The  last  Duke  dying  without  iasue,  the  Duchy  of  Tuficany  was 
transferred  to  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  afterwards  the  Emperor  Francis  I, 
in  lieu  of  the  Duchy  of  Lorraine. 

29.  The  Dtx»t  op  Miuut  constituted  the  north  part  of  the  ancient 
Ligoria.     It  was  first  subdued  by  the  Romans,  about  455  years  B.  C. 

*  The  ancient  title  of  the  supreme  magistrate  of  the  Republics  of  Genoa  and 
Venice. 
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Tke  Godis  made  a  eooqaest  of  it  Jn  the  fiJih  ceocmi^  «id  if«i«  dfiipoi. 
MMad  b^  the  Lombards  in  579. 

30.  Milan  composed  the  beat  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  LanAnidf  i 
which  was  snbdued  by  Ckarltmagne^  in  800 ;  bat,  in  the  -wmn  hetveea 
the  Emperor  and  the  Pope,  Milan  withdrew  her  aHegiance,  and  aasioMd 
independence,  aometimes  in  the  form  of  a  Republic,  and  at  others  go?* 
emed*by  Dukes.  This  Dnchy  was  long  an  objaet  of  contentioa  bci 
tween  the  Emperor  and  the  French,  but  the  former  sacceeded^  and  it 
is  now  aubiecl  to  Austria. 

31.  The  DnoHT  op  Mahtua  also  was  part  of  the  ancient  Kingdom  d 
Lombardy,  and  waa  conquered  by  Chttrknuignt  in  800 ;  but  iit  Sie  Wan 
between  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope,  it  assumed  independence ;  somfr' 
times  choosing  a  republican  form  of  government,  at  others  being  gov- 
•med  by  Dukea.    It  now  belongs  to  the  Emperor  of  Anstria. 

33.  Parma  shared  the  fate  of  the  rest  of  Italy,  till  it  became  snbjeet 
to  the  German  Emperors ;  it  aftel'wiirda  came  successively  under  the 
power  of  the  Pope,  the  Feaetuma,  the  >  Miionete,  and  the  .Fffeneh.  It 
is  now  subject  to  the  Archduchess  Maria  Louisa,  The  Duchy  of  Mo. 
dena  ahared  the  fate  of  the  adjoining  countries.  It  now  beloaga  to  the 
Archduke  Francis  d'Esle. 

33.  TJbe  Retxtblic  of  Vsicicb  waa  the  most  ancient  in  Borope.  It 
waa  founded  about  the  year  45$i ;  when  the  Goths  and  other  nortfaeni 
Battens,  having  destroyed  the  cities  of  Padua,  Verona,  Mantna,  &e., 
such  of  the  inhabitants  as  escaped  the  slaughter  fled  for  safety  to  the 
neighbouiing  iales,  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  and  there  laid  the  fdan- 
dation  of  the  Venetian  Republic.  Sedoded  by.  their  situation  from  the 
Continent,  they  turned  their  thoughts  to  trade  and  navigation,  and  soon 
became  a  very  formidable  power  at  sea.  Their  <;oB<|iiestB  were  truly 
astonishing ;  and  being  posaessed  of  the  lucraUve  oommerce  of  the 
Indies,  they  soon  became  the  richest  people  in  Borope. 

34.  The  Venetians  no  sooner  became  powerful  at  sea,  than  they 
•xtenddd  their  conquests  on  every  part  of  the  neighbouring  continent, 
and  afterwards  to  the  most  distant  coasta  and  islands  of  the  Mediter. 
ranean  and  the  Euxine  Seas.  About  the  year  978,  they  redueed  Dal- 
matia  and  all  the  islands  on  its  coasts  under  their  dominion. 

35.  In  1117,  they  took  from  the  Eastern  Empire  (of  Constantinople) 
the  islands  of  Rhodes,  Seio,  Samos,  Mytiiene,  and  Andros.  In  1193, 
they  even  conquered  Constantiitople  itself,  and  held  it  for  a  considerab/e 
time ;  and  it  was  only  in  the  year  1715  that  they  lost  the  Morea, 

36.  Their  great  opulence  excited  the  envy  of  all  the  neighbouring 
States.  The  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  Kings  of  Prance  and  Spam 
the  Pope,  and  all  the  princes  of  Italy,  formed  a  league,  called  the 
League  of  CanUnray,  to  crush  tfaem^  in  1.508,  for  the  purpose  of  wrest- 
ing  from  them  the  treasures  of  the  east.  Venice  was  at  first  stripped 
of  all  its  possessions,  but  was  saved  by  the 'disunion  of  Uie  confede* 
rates  about  the  division  of  their  prey. 

37.  Obs. — Since  the  peace  of  Pa^sarowUx,  concluded  m  1718,  the 
Venetians  have  wisely^refrained  from  embarking  in  any  of  the  contests 
that  have  drenched  the  fields  of  Europe  with  blood.  Tau|^t  by  fiital 
experience,  the  folly  of  engaging  in  disputes  unconnected  with  Uieir 
true  interest,  they  have  consented  themselves  with  carefiilly  observing 
their  great  and  favourite  maxim,  to  manage  all  affairs  relating  to  them. 
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TOlTet  with  the  gi^ttest  fragality,  to  eneoonige  tradc»  to  the  utouMtt 
of  their  power,  and  to  presenre  peaee  as  long  as  possible.^  . 

38.  Venice  never  recovered  its  former  power  and  importance,  and 
BulTered'  greatly  by  the  different  direction  which  commerce -has  taken 
since  the  discovery  of  a  passage  to  the  £ast  Indies  round  Uie  Cape  ' 
of  Good  Hope,  by  the  Portuguese,  u»der  Vateo  di  Guma,  in  1497. 

30.  Indeed,  this  discovery  was  their  ruin ;  for,  before  this,  the  Ve. 
netians  possessed  the  whole  of  the  Indian  trade,  and  the  merchandise 
tbey  procured  'at  -Alexandria,  and  the  ports  of  Turkey  in  the  Levant, 
they  dispersed  all  over  Europe ;  bat,  by  the  discovery  of  Di  Garaa, 
they  lost  this  advantage. 

*  40.  The  sopreme  power  of  Venice  was  lodged  in  the  nobility,  who 
elected  a  l^e,  for  life ;  this  prince  lived  in  great  state,  but  had  little 
power.  Like  Genoa,  Venice  became  a  province  of  the  French  Empire 
kk  Italy,  in  the  late  wars,  and  continued  subject  to  France  until  the  year 
1814,  when  it  was  annexed  to  the  Austrian  dominiens  of  Lombardy. 

41.  The  Papal  History  is  so  connected  with  the  history  of  Europe, 
tiuA  to  give  a  succinct  detail  of  the  former,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
repeat  a  great  part  of  the  latter. 

42.  The  Popes  of  Rome,  however,  .enjoyed  very  little  temporal 
power,  till  M&tUdiij  Countess  of  Tuscany,  and  heiress  to  the  greater 
part  of  Italy,  bequeathed  a  large  portion  of  her  dorainiona  to  the  cele. 
brated  Pope  Oregary  VII,  about  the  latter  end  of  the  eleventh  century. 

43.  Ignorance,  the  parent  of  bigotry  and  superstition,  joined  with 
other  caases,  amazingly  increased  the  power  and  tyranny  of  the  Poo. 
tifihf  and  ecclesiastical  pride  was  carried  to  its  greatest  height.  The 
Pope  claimed  a  divine  power,  which  raised  him  as  much  above  other 
princes,  as  those' princes  are  above  their  people. 

44.  This  claim,  together  with  the  title  of  Holiness,  founded  on  long 
preacription,  could  not  fail  of  exciting  the  highest  veneration  in  tiie 
minda  of  an  ignorant  and  bigoted  people,  who  believed  them  reek      * 

4d.  Leo  X,  by  encouraging  learning,  undermined  the  foundation  of 
Papal  authority ;  and  the  Reformation  so  shook  the  structure,  that  the 
Pope  lost  great  part  of  his  power  and  influence ;  -but  he  still  remains  a 
conaiderable  temporal  prince,  and  is  absolute  in  his  dominions. 

46.  In  the  present  day,  those  princes  who  still  profess  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  seem  to  be  recovering  from  their  long  pious  delusi(mi. 
The  Jesuits,  the  firm  supporters  of  the  Roman  power,  rendered  tiiem. 
aeWes  so  obnoxious  by  their  arts  and  intrigues,  during  the  last  two 
centuries  of  tiieir  existence,  that  they  were  suppressed  in  all  the  kin*, 
dome  of  Europe :  in  England,  in  1604 ;  Venice,  in  1606 ;  Portugal,  m 
1759;  France,  in  1764;  Bpain^  and  Sicily,  in  1767;  and  totally  snp. 
pressed  and  abolished  by  Pope  Clement  XIV,  in  1773.  This  order, 
however,  was  revived  in  August,  1814,  by  Pope  Fiua  VIL 

47.  When  the  French  seized  upon  Italy,  they  soon  took  possession 
of  Rome,  and,  in  1806,  the  pontifical  authority  was  nearly  annihilated; 
but,  after  the  downfall  of  Napoleon*  Pius  VII  recovered  the  whole  of 
his  dominions.  This  venerable  Pontiff  died  in  1833,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Zee  XIL 

48.  Even  his  Holiness  himself  is  now  treated  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
princes  with  UtUe  more  ceremony  than  is  due  to  him  as  Bishop  of 
Rome,  and  as  possessed  of  a  temporal  principality.    He  has  lost  the 
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^ T  p>it  of  h»  IbraigB  eiolmnapto,  wmA  it  w  i 

that  ere  lon^  he  wUl  be  radaeed  to  the  ezerdee  of  bis  nnViiiiciV 
fanctioae  onhr- 
49.  The  KoHMHiM  op  NapiaT  ie  euppoeed  to  bsve  bM»  fintpe«iM 


by  coftooiee  from  Greece,  aiiil  theooe  celled  Magim  Gremm^  m  HkvA 
Greece.  In  tfaie  sute  it  eontiiiBsd  till  mbdved  1^  the  ftqaaane;  end, 
on  the  decline  of  that  power,  in  the  fifth  oemnry*  the  Eammim  Brnperor 
posseeeed  himeelf  of  one  pert  of  the  Kingdom  of  N«|deaw  •^  the  Gdbi 
of  the  other.  Hie  Lomberde  diepoMeaeed  the  Goths  of  their  put, 
end  continued  mealers  of  it  ciU  they  wetr  driven  oot  by  i^bacAtmMgm, 
in  800. 

60.  In  the  ninth  end  tenth  eenftarieii,  the  Seracene  ookdved  patt  d 
Neplee,  bat  were  expelled  by  the  Nomans  under  Ihiiciietf,  who,  with 
the  aeeistance  of  the  Greeha,  already  settled  thercestsbiishrdaoKMi 
reapeetable  monarehy,  flourishing  in  -arte  and  arms,  while  the  rmi  if 
Enrape  waa  eoTered  with  the  veil  of  monkiah  ignoranoe,  and  rel%im> 
higotry. 

61.  The  hetra  of  Taacred  enjoyed  the  kingdmn  till  the  year  116fi» 
when,  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  the  crown  was  transferred 
Is  the  French,  and  the  Eari  of  Anjou  idaced  on  die  throne. 

68.  The  posterity  of  that  prince  continned  in  poaaeasion  of  dw^erown 
till  the  year  i60i,'when  they  were  driven  oat  by  the  Spaniaade;  bat 
the  government  of  the  huter  was  so  oppreasive,  that  the  people  revolted, 
and  being  headed  by  Mamamella,  a  young  fisherman,  th^ir  success 
■was  ao  great  and  alarming,  that  the  haughty  Spoaiarda  were  obHgdi 
-10  abolish  tin  oppressive  taxes,  and  to  cmifinn  tliem  in  tbeir  formv 
liberties. 

53.  Before  these  conld  be  completely  estsbKsbed,  Massnuriio  be. 
wame  delirious,  and  was  shot  at  the  head  of  his  party.  But  the  revolt 
being  terminated,  the  Spaaiarcte  continued  in  posaesskm  of  Mapiea  tiU 
the  year  1707,  whe»  they  were  driven  off  by  the  Impeilalian,*  and  tlw 
Kingdom  of  Naples  was  confirmed  to  the  Brapeior,  Ckarima  Vi,  by 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713. 

54.  In  1734,  the  Spaniards  again  made  themselves  maateis  of  NiqileB 
and  Sicily,  when  the  sovereignty  of  the  kingdom  was  given  to  Dom 
GhNEos,  sob  of  tt^e  King  of  Spain,  and  that  prince  was  acknowledged 
King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  1^  the  Emperor. 

55.  In  the  year  1759,  Don  CarlM  ascended  the  dirone  of  ^min,  and 
resigned  the  crown  of  Naples  to  his  third  son^  i^dnMad,  who  married 
an  Archduchess  of  Austria;  but,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1806r 
this  family  was  expeUed  by  the  French,  who  invaded  the  kingdom 
with  a  powerful  army,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  transferring  the 
Neapolitan  throne  to  a  French  prince ;  and,  after  subjugating  the  coon, 
try,  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  created  King  of  Naples ;  but  resigned  die 
kingdom  to  MurtU,  the  brother-inJaw  of  the  French  Envperor,  in- Jane, 
ISOa,  who  was  expelled  by  the  Austrians  in  May,  1815,  when  the 
ancient  dynasty  was  restored  by  the  allied  powers  at  the  Congraas  af 
Vienna  in  the  person  of  Ferdinand  IV. 

56.  No  country  has  produced  better  historians  and  poets,  both  ancisnt 

*  The  Austrians,  who  were  called  Imperialists  from  their  sovereign  being  EM* 
peror  of  Gennany. 
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mi  modmn;  tkui  Italf  .    Among  the  ancient  are,  Cieero»  VirgU;LvD9f^ 
ToiCihUt  and  Lucretius,     ^ 

57.  After  the  reduction  of  the  Roman  Empire,  literature  sufTered  a 
total. eclipse;  but  since  its  revival,  some  Italians  have  been  greatly 
celebrated  for  their  learning ;  among  these  are,  Galileo^  Borelti,  and 
several  others,  who  have  shone  in  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy; 
Strada,  PmoU,  and  MaehiaveU  as  excellent  historians ;  and  Dante,  Tomo^ 
and  ilriosto,  as  eminent  poets. 

58.  The  painters,  sculptors,  architects,  and  musicians,  of  Italy,  have 
never  yet  been  equalled  by  those  of  any  other  nation.  Raphael^  THtiartj 
Romano,  Comggio,  Camceio,  Paul  VenmeBe,  and  many  others,  remain 
nnrivalled  in  the  first  of  these  arts,  as  Michael  Angela  does  in  sculpture, 
painting,  and  architecture.  Their  professors  of  music,  at  the  head  of 
which  standi  CorelU,  are  almost  innumerable,  and  most  of  them  inim-' 
itable. 


QUESTIOirS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

1—3.  By  whom  was  Italy  supposed  to  have  boon  first  peoj^d  ?    What  were  the 

boiindanes  of  ancieat  Italy,  and  how  was  it  divided  ?    What  were  the  chial 

nations  ? 
4.  From  which  nation  or  people  proceeded  the  Romans  t    When  did  the  Latmi 

found  the  city  of  Rome  ?    When  and  why  called  Rome  ? 
&  From  whom  did  this  country  receive  the  name  of  Italy,  and  whence  was  the 

language  of  the  Romans  celled  Latin  ? 

6.  What  was  the  character  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  country? 

7.  What  great  events  occurred  in  this  country  in  the  year  476  J    What  people 

conquered  Italy  on  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  west,  and  who 

wait  the  first  king  ? 
""  8w  When  fell  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  west,  and  when  the  eastern  ? 
9.  Who  overthrew  Odoacer,  king  of  the  Heruli,  and  when  ?   Who  established  the 

kingdom  of  the  Goths  in  Italy  T 
M.  What  power  succeeded  the  Goths  ?    tl.  How  long  was  Italy  subject  to  the 

emperors  of  the  east  T    What  people  next  subdued  a  pait  of  Italy  ?    What 

part  constituted  the  kingdom  of  Lorabardv  1 
11  "Wiat  nations  were  now  in  possession  of  the  Roman  provinces  in  the  west, 

A.  D.  571  ?    Describe  them, 
i^.  In  what  state  was  Europe  from  this  period  to  the  eleventh  century  1 
14.  bc.scribe  the  Feudal  System.      - 
la.  How  long  did  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy  continue  T    By  whom  conquered,  and 

when  ?    What  composed  the  Empire  of  the  West,  under  Charlemagne  ? 
1ft.  How  was  Italy  divided  immediately  after  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  till  itwaa-" 

conquered  by  the  French  in  1796  \ 
17  18.  How  long  did  Savoy,  Piedmont,  and  Genoa,  continue  under  the  dominion 

of  the  Romans?  ,.  „^  ..    ,  .     ^   ..  , 

19l  How  was  the  Republic  of  Genoa  governed?  What  were  the  Islands  belongmg 

to  Genoa?    Over  what  people  were  their  fleets  usually  victorious  ?. 
ab.  When  did  the  Genoese  cede  the  Island  of  Corsica  to  France  ?  What  language 

is  spoken  in  Corsica? 
91, 29.  When  did  Lucca  first  become  independent  ?    To  whom  did  it  formerly 

belong  ?    Under  whose  protection  is  Lucca,  and  to  whom  is  Pisa  now  sub- 
ject ?    23.  When  did  Tuscany  fall  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  ? 
24.  \Vneii  was  it  first  possessed  by  the  Ostrogoths  ?    By  whom  were  the  Ostro- 

gotiis  soeeessively  succeeded  ? 
Vk  What  cUies  raaeed  themselves  into  sesajrate  Commonwealths  during  the  civU 

wars  beiweeu  the  Guelphs  and  Gibelines  ? 
26   In  whose  interest  were  the  Guelphs  ?    In  whose  the  Gibelines  f    When  did 

these  faction:*  first  arise  ? 
97.  What  did  the  Florentines  on  their  becoming  independent  ?    Who  was  their 

first  duke,  and  when  and  by  whom  created  > 
2&  How  long  did  the  sovereign  power  continue  in  the  family  of  the  Medicis,  and 

to  whom  was  it  transferred  ? 
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n-4i.  Tb  wtMOi  do  the  DnduM  of  Ibteii,  Maotam,  aa^  tb»  BapnUiBaCyMiee 

belong  1    Whoii  were  tliof  conquered  by  Chaxiemagne  ?    To  vbion  does 

Parma  belong? 
tS.  What  historical  events  occurred  to  Venice  in  978T    In  1117?    tnlWI   In 

1719 1    38,  39.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  decline  of  the  po#ar,  spknhut 

and  commerce  of  Venice  I 
40.  When  was  Venice  first  subject  to  France  ?    How  long  did  it  continue  in  bo 

possession,  and  to  whom  does  it  now  belonr  T 
40.  W^en  did  the  Popes  first  begin  to  enjoy  considerable  liberty  and  powerl 
45.  What  were  the  causes  that  occasioned  their  liberty  and  power  to  decline  1 
40.  What  people  wore  long  firm  supporters  of  the  Roman  Catholic  power  t    When 

and  on  what  account  were  tnese  pec^le  suppressed  throu^out  the  serenl 

states  of  Europe  T    When  and  by  whom  was  this  order  jwvived  ? 
47.  What  e  venU  occurred  at  Rome  in  1S06, 1814,  and  1823  ? 
4'J— 51.  By  whom  was  Naples  supposed  to  have  been  first  peopled,  and  what  wa« 

it  anciently  called  T    By  whom  was  this  country  successively  subdued,  and 

when  F 
58,  53.  How  long  was  this  country  in  tlie  possession  of  the  French  ?    By  whos 

were  they  expelled,  and  when  ?    Describe  theur  government,  and  its  conse-      i 

quences.    Wno  was  Massaniello  ?    What  did  he,  and  what  the  result  ?  | 

54.  When  did  the  sovereign  power  pass  from  the  Spaniards  to  the  Emperon  oT      | 

Germany,  and  when  did  it  agam  revert  to  the  Spaniards  F 

55.  What  were  the  principal  events  which  occurred  in  this  country  from  the  jesr 

1750  to  1814  ?       56-58.  Who  were  the  most  celebrated  writers  of  Italf, 
ancient  and  modem  ?    Painftera,  Ac.  ? 

^  I 
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1.  SwiTZERLiND,  the  ancient  Helvetia,  is  a  small  mountainpus  coun- 
try between  Germany,  Austria,  France,  and  Italy.  It  is  diyided  into 
22  Provinces,  called  Cantons,  which  form  a  confederacy  for  their 
mutual  support  and  defence.  The  population,  at  the  beginning  of 
•1828,  amounted  to  2,037,030  ;  of  which,  1,218,110  were  Protestants; 
817,110  Roman  Catholics,  and  1,810  Jews. 

2.  The  face  of  the  country  is  as  romantic  as  the  imagination  can 
conceive.  The  Alpine  Mountains  here  tower  to  an  immense  height, 
and  present  summits  covered  with  eternal  snow ;  between  these  are 
glaciers,  that  resemble  the  sea  in  a  storm  suddenly  congealed  to  ice, 
enormous  rocks,  frightful  precipices,  roaring  torrents,  and  fertile  yales. 
-  3.  The  most  celebrated  LAicESofSwitzerland  are  those  of  Ccmsfanc^, 
Ganeva,  (or  Leman  or  Lucerne,)  Neufchatel,  and  Zurich;  and  its  prin- 
cipal Rivers  are,  the  Bhine,  the  Wume,  and  the  Aar, 

.  4.  The  Government  of  Switzerland  is  administered  by  a  General 
Diet,  the  President  of  which  is  styled  the  Landamman.  Some  of  the 
Cantons  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion,  others  are  of  the  Calvin. 
istic  persuasion,  and  some  partly  Protestant  and  partly  Catholic. 

5.  The  products  of  Switzerland  are,  grain,  timber,  and  fruits,  and 
it  exports  considerable  quantities  of  linen  and  cotton. 

6.  Within  the  limits  of  Switzerland  are  included  the  Vaiais,  the 
country  of  the  Grisona,  and  some  other  small  districts  formerly  coo- 
-fiidered  as  allies  rather  than  as  portions  of  Switzerland. 

7.  The  ancient  Helvetia  was  reckoned  by  the  Romans  a  part  of 
Gaul.  But  modem  Switkeriand,  with  the  country  of  the  Grisons,  in 
language  and  manners,  may  rather  be  considered  as  appertaining  to 
Germany. 
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8.  Its  chief  political  connexions  have  been  with  the  House  of  Aufltria, 
from  the  tyrannical  dominion  of  which  it  broke  off  when  it  asserted  its 
independence  in  1648. 

9.  The  Climate  of  Switzerland  is  extremely  unequal,  and  subject  to 
sudden  and  violent  changes,  but  in  generaVit  is  very  healthy.  In  winter 
the  air  is  exceedingly  cold,  both  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  mountains, 
but  during  the  summer  it  is  delightfully  cool  on  the  latter,  though 
sultr^'  hot  ill  the  former. 

10.  Sometimes  the  north  side  of  a  mountain  will  be  clothed  in  all 
the  horrors 'of  winter,  while  the  opposite  is  decked  in  the  cheerful  robes 
of  summer ;  and  friaquently  the  inhabitants  of  the  one  are  reaping, 
while  those  of  the  other  are  only  sowing. 

11.  The  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses,  in  Switzerland,  are  very  numeroVis. 
On  the  mountains  are  white  and  yellow  foxes,  and  hares  which  turn 
white  in  winter ;  but  the  most  remarkable  animal  found  there  is  the 
Chamois  Goatt  which  in  shape  resembles  the  stag.  The  skin  of  this 
animal,  when  dressed,  makes  excellent  shoes  and  gloves. 

12.  The  MotjhtAins  in  Switzerland  are  many,  and  very  stupendous. 
They  not  only  divide  almost  every  Canton  from  each  other,  but  the 
whole  country  is  separated  from  Italy  by  a  long  chain  of  them,  called 
the  Alpsi  which  must  be  crossed  to  get  from  the  one  country  to  the 
other.  The  method  of  travelling  over  the  Alps  is  usually  on  horses, 
asses,  or  mules. 

13.  Obs, — In  the  bosom  of  the  mountains  are  formed  numerous  Lakes, 
being  the  reservoirs  of  the  waters  collected  from  the  atmosphere  by 
the  attraction  of  the  mountains.  These  are  clear  and  deep ;  and,  by 
the  contrast  of  their  smooth  bright  surface,  wicn  the  rude  rocks  and 
gloomy  woods,  with  which  they  are  usually  surrounded,  afford  scenes 
of  great  beauty,  and  picturesque  effect.  Indeed,  the  romantic  scenery 
of  this  country  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  interesting 
in  the  world. 

14.  The  SwisB  are  a  brave,  hardy,  and  industrious  people ;  of  great 
simplicity  of  manners,  and  strongly  attached  to  liberty.  Among  them, 
luxury  and  effeminate  pleasures  are  unknown,  but  they  are  very  expert 
in  athletic  exercises.  Like  the  old  Romans,  they  are  equally  inured 
to  arms  and  agriculture. 

15.  The  chief  Crn£s  of  Switzerland  are,  Bebne,  the  capital,  Genevaf 
BasUt  Zurich,  Lausanne,  and  Lucerne, 

16.  Berke  is  a  pleasant,  handsome,  well-built  city,  and  remarkably 
neat.  It  is  also  encompassed  by  the  river  Aar,  which,  with  the  scenery 
around,  forms  a  view  truly  sublime  and  picturesque. 

17.  In  the  arsenid  of  this  city  is  preserved  the  armour  of  the  illus. 
trious  William  Tell  Berne  is  also  noted  as  being  the  birthplace  of 
the  celebrated  Holier,  who  was  bom  in  1702.  A  dreadful  battle  took 
place  in  its  vicinity  in  1796,  between  the  French  and  Swiss,  when 
the  latter  were  defeated,  and  their  General  slain.  In  this  dreadful 
conflict,  the  women  fought  by  the  side  of  their  husbands.  Population, 
13,000. 

18.  Basle,  sometimes  written  Ba9il,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine.  The  Cathedral  of  this  place  is  a  most  elegant 
building,  and  contains  the  remains  of  the  celebrated  Branms,  who 
was  interred  here  in  1536.   Basle  is  also  rendered  famous  as  the  birUi. 

9  H 
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place  of  Attem,  whofl«  drawings  and  paintings  are  so  naiTeiwIIf 
esteemed.  The  art  of  making  paper  was  invented  here,  faxtaif  ud 
Bmler  were  also  among  its  celebrated  natives.     Population,  U,(MO. 

19l  Zvuch,  situated  on  the  borders  of  a  Lake  of  the  same  nanfii  is 
greatly  celebrated  in  history.  Here  are  to  be  seen  the  200  swoidiad 
massive  armour  of  the  old  Swiss  warriors,  and  the  bow  and  anowiritb 
which  William  Tell  shot  the  apple  from  his  son^s  bead. 

30.  Id.  the  public  library  of  Zurich  is  the  original  nuinuscript  copy 
of  QuiniiUanf  found  inahe  library  of  St.  Gallen,  fi^om  which  &e  first 
edition  of  that  great  rhetorician  was  published ;  also  a  manuscript  cepy 
of  the  Psalms  in  the  Greek  tongue,  written  on  parchment,  supposed  to 
have  come  from  the  Vatican  of  Rome ;  likewise  three  Latin  Letters 
from. Lady  Jane  Gray,  in  1551,  1552,  and  1553. 

21.  These  Letters,  written  with  her  own  hand,  breathe  a  spirit  of 
unaffected  piety,  and  prove  the  uncommon  progress  which  this  unforto- 
nate,  but  accomplished  lady,  had  made  in  various  branches  of  literature, 
though  only  16  years  of  age. 

.  22.  Solomon  GesMier,  the  German  Theocritus;  Ctmrad  Gessner^  the 
German  Pliny,  who  was  the  greatest  naturalist  since  the  days  of  Ana- 
totle  ;  BurkhardU  the  enterprising  traveller,  who  died  in  Africa;  anil 
the  great  LavattVi  rank  among  its  most  celebrated  natives.  Popo'>' 
tion,  10,00a 

23.  Lausanne,  a  large  town,  situated  on  the  borders  of  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  has  acquired  a  character  for  politeness  and  the  charms  of 
society,  which  has  rendered  it  a  favourite  resort  for  men  of  leisure  ana 
contemplation. 

24.  The  Church  of  Lausanne  contains  the  tomb  of  Amadeus  VIII' 
Duke  of  Savoy.  He  was  styled  the  Solomon  of  his  age,  but  is  better 
known  by  the  name  of  the  anti-pope,  Felix  V.  He  exhibited  a  singular 
instance  in  the  annals  of  Europe,  of  a  personage  twice  abdicating  the 
pomp  of  sovereignty,  and  twice  retiring  to  a  private  station. 

25.  Gbnbva,  the  queen  of  the  Leman  Lake,  is  situated  on  the  con- 
fines of  France  and  Switzerland.  The  Rhone  divides  it  into  two  paits. 
It  has  long  since  raised  itself  to  hi|^h  distinction  by  its  religioa,  laws, 
and  learning.  Near  Geneva  is  the  village  of  Femeyy  where  VbUs^' 
passed  the  last  years  of  his  life. 

26.  It  was  to  this  city  that  the  great  religious  reformer,  Cah^ 
retired,  when  he  was  driven  from  France  in  1536,  and  whence  he 
promulgated  his  system. of  doctrine  and  discipline,  which  held  divided 
sway  with  that  of  Luther  over  the  Protestant  world.  , 

27.  Few  cities  of  modern  times,  even  of  greatly  superior  wealth  and 
population,  have  equalled  Geneva  in  the  number  of  its  natives,  eroin®"j 
in  science  and  literature,  or  in  the  advantages  it  afforded  of  rationaj 
society  and  liberal  education.  The  citbens  of  both  sexes  are  ^f"^ 
instructed.  It  is  well  fortified,  has  a  good  arsenal,  and  a  Universitjrr 
founded  in  1360.     The  houses  are  very  lofty.    Population,  22,000.  . 

28.  Beza  and  Calvin  died  here.  The  celebrated  writers,  Boum^ 
and  Le  ClerCy  were  bom  here ;  as  also  were  Francis  Le  Fort,  in  I6w» 
who  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  Czar,  Peter  the  Great,  to  whom  he 
suggested  plans  for  the  improvement  of  his  country  ;  Neeker,  in  17^» 
the  celebrated  French  financier,  and  De  Jjolme,  in  1745,  the  author^ o^ 
the  work  entJtJi^id  "  The  Constitution  of  England.'* 
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Sd*  ItUCEBNB,  the  capital  of  the  Canton  of  the  same  nainiB,  is  beauti. 
tally  flituated  on  the  river  Russ.  The  bridges  which  skin  the  town 
being  covered  at  the  top,  and  open  at  the  sides,  afTord  a  constant  view 
of  the  delightfiil  and  romantic  country.  They  are  decorated  With  coarse 
paintings,  representing  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  battles 
of  the  Swiss,  and  the  Dance  of  Death,  from  the  celebrated  picture  by 
Holbein,  who  was- bom  at  Basil  in  1498,  and  died  of  the  plague,  in 
London,  at  his  lo4giag8  in  Whitehall,  in  1554. 

30.  In  1798,  a  body  of  1,500  men,  accompanied  by  their  wives, 
mothers,  and  sisters,  here  made  a  last  effort  to  resist  the  arms  of 
France.    , 

31.  ScBAUFFHAUSEN,  a  town  in  the  Canton  of  the  same  name,'  is  noted 
as  the  birthplace  of  Muller,  the  histori&n  of  Switzerland^  who  was  bom 
jn  175^,  and  died  at  Cassel,  in  1809. 

33.  George  Sneizler,  the  restorer  of  the  dormant  art  of  stucco- 
wDorkingi  upon  principles  troly  classic,  was  a  native  of  this  town,  and 
eame  to  England  in  the  reign  of  George  I. 

33.  The  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  in  Lpndon,  which  was  instituted 
for  the  encouragement  of  designing,  painting,  sculpture,  &c.,  in  the 
year  1768,  owes  its  origin  to  Mr.  Moser,  a  native  of  Schauffhausen, 
who  came  early  in  life  to  England.  This  academy  is  under  the  im- 
mediate  patronage  of  the  king.  Moser  was  appointed  keeper,  on  its 
foundation,  and  died  in  the  apartments  allotted  to  him  at  Somerset 
House,  in  1783. 

34.  Grisons,  a  noted  country  of  Switzerland,  and  •ne  of  the  new 
Cantons,  is  situated  among  the  Alps.  The  inhabitants  were  long 
allies  of  the  Swiss,  but  being  now  united  with  them,  they  are  under 
the  same  government. 

35.  This  country  was  anciently  i^  part  of  Ehatia,  After  the  extinc. 
tioil  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  west,  it  was  sometimes  subject  to  its 
own  Dukes,  or  those  of  Suabia. 

36.  Grisons,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  Switzerland,  has  suffered 
greatly  during  the  late  wars,  having  been  repeatedly  and  successively 
ovcrrim  by  the  French  and  Austrians. 

37.  The  Austrians  were  driven  out  of  it  in  179^T>y  the  Trench, 
under  General  Massetia,  who  took  from  them  10,000  prisoners,  40 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  20  standards,  with  great  quantities  of  ammunition 
and  stores ;  but  before  the  close  of  the  same  year,  it  was  again  overrun 
by  the  Austrians,  and  in  the  following  year,  the  whole  country  was 
retaken  by  the  French,  under  General  Leeourbe, 

38.  The  inhabitants  of  this  country  are  said  to  have  been  named 
GrisoriB,  from  the  grey  coats  they  wore  in  former  times.  Lying  among 
the  Alps,  it  is  very  mountainous,  but  yields  good  pasture  for  cattle, 
sheep,  and  goats,  with  some  rye  and  barley ;  the  valleys  produce  grain, 
wines,  and  fruit,  in  great  abundance. 

39.  The  country  of  Valais,  once  an  Independent  Republic  in  alliance 
with  Switzerland,  was  added  to  it,  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815, 
and  made  a  new  Canton.  It  is  situated  between  the  Cantons  of  Beme, 
Uri,  and  Tessin,  and  is  surrounded  on  all  sides'  by  high  mountains, 
most  of  which  are  perpetually  covered  with  snow  anid  ice.  However, 
the  iSbt7  is  fertile  in  grain,  wines,  and  exeellent  fruit. 

40»  Valais  presents  to  the  curious  traveller  a  quick  succession  of 
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inroapeeCi^  m  beaatifiil  as  they  are  diversified,  and  the  productioas  faij 
according  to  the  great  diversitj  of  climates  by  which  tikis  countiy  is  so 
peculiarly  distinguished. 

41.  **  In  consequence  of  this  singular  yariety  of  climate,"  says  Mt. 
Coxe,  •*  1  tasted  in  the  same  day,  strawberries,  cherries,  plums,  pears, 
and  grapes,  each  of  them  the  natural  growth  of  the  coantiy." 

43.  &t,  Gallxh,  the  capital  of  the  Canton  of  the  same  name,  is  noted 
for  its  rich  and  celebrated  Abbey.  In  this  Abbey  were  found,  in  the 
year  1413;  several  manuscripts  of  the  great  classic  writers,  Pefrojiuv 
Arlritert  Vmkrnu  Flatcus,  and  QuintiUan.  This  town  is  still  veiy 
flourishing,  and  its  inhabitants  are  noted  for  their  industry. 

43.  "Hie  most  celebrated  Lake  is  that  of  Genssa,  which  may  be  ccn. 
aidered  the  noblest  in  Europe.  The  prospect  firom  the  city  of  Gehcri, 
which  is  situated  on  the  borders  of  this  lake,  is  reckoned  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world.  This  district  is  bounded  by  the  long  ridge  of 
monmains  called  Maunt  Jura,  on  the  one  side ;  the  Alps,  the  G^eien 
of  Savoy^  and  the  snowy  head  of  Mount  Blanc,  on  the  other. 

44.  Oihsw— The  Glaeutn  are  prodigious  collections  of  snow  and  ice, 
formed  in  the  intervab  or  hollows  between  the  mountains^  ihat  bound 
the  side  of  the  ValUy  of  Chamoum,  near  which  stands  the  celebrated 
Mount  Blanc:  their  surface  is  from  1,000  to  2,000  feet  abore  the  leyei 
of  the  valley-^^ome  of  them  are  more.  The  Valley  of  Chamouni  is 
about  18  miles  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth. 

45.  These  phenomena  occur  in  several  parts  of  the  Alps,  though  on 
a  smaller  scale.  The  Glaciers  may  be  divided  into  two  sorts,  those 
which  occupy  the  deep  valleys  in  the  bosom  of  the  Alps,  called  /cf 
VaUetfo^  and  those  which  cover  the  declivities  and  sides  of  the  momr. 
tains :  Mr.  Coxe  calls  ^lem  the  Upper  and  Lower  Glaciero. 

46.  When  the  highest  and  most  protuberant  parts  of  these  mountains 
of  ice  give  way,  they  are  called  Avalanches,  some  of  which  exceed 
200  feet  in  diameter,  which  hurr)HlDg  along  with  them  large  portions 
of  the  loosened  rock  below,  roll  with  a  thundering  noise  into  the  valley, 
and  involve  in  certain  destruction  every  thing  ^at  lies  in  their  way. 

47.  The  reformation  in  religion  was  begun  at  Zurich  by  Zuing,  or 
:;?tttRglrBt»'«boDttbe  Sttme  finie  as  it  was  by  Luther  in  Germany^.  It 
was  afterwards  completed  by  Join  Cahin^  a  native  of  Noyon,in  Picardy, 
Professor  of  Divinity  at  Geneva,  who  died  in  1564. 

48.  The  natural  curiosities  of  Switzerland  are  almost  innumerable^ 
but  among  those  most  deserving  of  notiee  are  the  Gladerot  already 
described,  and  a  few  others  mentioned  below. 

49.  In  Switaerland  are  several  Hermitages  of  peculiar  construction, 
but  that  which  is  esteemed  the  greatest  curiosity  lies  about  six  miles 
from  Frihwr^,  among  woods  and  rocks,  which  conspire  to  form  a  most 
beautiful  solitude. 

*  50.  This  Hermitage  consists  of  a  chapel,  oratory,*  steeple,  hal], 
kitchen,,  rooms,  stairs,  well,  and  other  conveniences,  all  hewn  out  of  a 
rock,  though  the  steeple  is  54  feet  in  height.  The  astonishment  whmb 
this  of  itself  may  excite,  will  be  not  a  little  increased,  when  it  is  known 
to  have  been  the  labour  of  only  a  single  man  and  a  boy. 

51.  It  is  impossible  to  view  this  edifice  without  pleasure,  but  like. 
wise  with  a  mixture  of  concern,  for  the  fate  of  its  first  owner,  a  man 
"*  In  the  Romish  Church,  a  place  sot  apurt  purely  for  praylag. 
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of  Bttch  mg«nmty,  contrivance,  and  industry.  Jh  the  year  1708,  in 
^mnymg  back  some  young  people  who  came  to  visit  him  on  the  con. 
aecration  of  his  chapel,  he  was  drowned  in  the  river  Save,  running  by 
the  Hermitage,  on  which  river  he  used  once  a  week  to  fetch  necessaries 
from  the  town  in  a  little  boa,t. 

52.  At  LaufTen,  in  the  Canton  of  Zurich,  is  a  wonderful  Cataract  of 
the  Shine,  which  falls  from  the  height  of  about  100  feet,  with  a  noise 
tliat.may  be  heard  at  the  distance  pf  six  miles. 

53.  Among  the  other  natural  curiosities  are  two  wells,  one  of  which 
«bbs  and  flows  once  a  day;  the  other  flows  for  three  months,  and  is  dry 
Iheother.  three.  There  are  .also  many  Roman  antiquities,  too  numerous 
to  doscribe  m  this  work. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION, 

1.  What  is  Switzerland?  How  situated,  and  how  divided!    9.  Describe  it 

3,  What  are  its  chief  Lakes  ?    4.  CtovemnwMt  ?    5.  Pwdwcts  ? 

t.  What  countries  are  within  the  limits  of  Switzerland,  and  what  vrere  thev 

formerly  considered?    7.  What  was  this  -country  anciently  called,  and  whi^ 

-considered  a  part  of?    By  whom  ?    Whtft  may  modem  Switzerland,  Ac 

rather  be  considered,  and  -why  ? 
9.  With  what  countr^r  has  Switzerland  been  chiafy  conne<ited,  and  when  did 

it  first  assert  its  independence  ? 
9,10.  Describe  its  climate.    11.  What  are  its  chief  animals?    13.  What  is  the 

usual  method  of  travelling  over  the  Alps  ? 

13.  0(t.— What  are  formed  in  the  hosom  of  the  Mcnuitalna  ?    Describe  them. 

14.  What  is  the  character  of  the  Swiss  ?    1&.  What  are  their  chief  cities  ? 
lO'-SS.  Describe  Berne,  Basle,  Zurich,  Lausanne,  Laceme,  Geneva,  and  Schauff- 

hausen,  and  say  for  what  they  are  noted. 
34— S7.  Describe  Grisons,  and  for  what  is  it  noted  ? 
38.  What  is  meant  by  the  term  Grisons  ?* 
3^~ 4L  Describe  Valais.   Its  climate  and  products.    42.  For  what  is  St.  Gallen 

noted  ?    48.  What  is  said  of  Lake  Geneva  ? 
4i— 40.  Describe  the  Glaciers  and  Avalanches.      47.  For  what  is  Zutich  partica- 

laily  noted  ?    48— fiS.  Describe  the  natural  curiosities  of  Switzerland. 

<itJESTIONS  ON  THE  BIAP. 
Bow  is  Switzertand  bounded  1    In  what  part  of  it  is  Geneva  situated  ?  Berne  1 

Zurich  ? 
Which  is  the  most  remarkable  Lake  m.  Switzerland  t 
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1,  The  Swiss  and  Grissns,  descendants  of  the  ancient  Hcltweunit, 
were  subjected  to  the  Roman  yoke  by  Jutius  Cesar^  and  their  country 
added  to  the  Province  of  GauL    They'  continued  under  the  Roman 

*  This  term  originated  with  the  people  inhabiting  the  district  now  called  the 
GfeBtbh  of  the  Grisons,  or  Grisotu.  The  Grisens  were  formerly  divided  into  three 
lasagnes,  denominated  the  Cadie,  or  League  of  Ood*«  iHoiue,  formed  in  1410,  against 
the  secular  power  of  the  Bishop ;  the  Gruc,  or  Oety  League,  in  1484,  (hence  the 
general  name  of  Grisons  ;)  and  the  Leagve  of  the  Ten  Jurisdietiotu,  in  1436;  these, 
Mwover,  were  so  far  united  as  to  form  one  Republic,  yet  retaining  their  peculiar 
ooBstittttions,  laws,  and  customs.  In  1796,  this  constitution  was  changed  by  the 
n«nch,  but  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  the  country  is  now  made  an  additional 
Canton  of  Switzerland,  under  the  name  of  Grandbundten.  It  is  about  eighty-five 
MfloB  In  length,  and  sixty  in  breadth,  and  contains  ^ut  90,000  inhabitants.  Its 
capital  is  Cou«,  or  Chur.  The  country  of  the  Grisons  is  bounded  on  the  north  and 
•«st  by  the  Tyrolese,  and  on  the  south  by  Venice  and  Milan. 
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goTomment  till  th«  time  of  Hmwrius  and  Vakntmimn  11,  atoaL  tht 
year  400,  when  their  country  was  conquered  by  the  BurgundrntoA 
Germantf  whose  power,  however,  for  a  time,  was  little  more  tkn 
nominal. 

2.  About  the  year  635,  part  of  Switzerland  was  given  to  SigAtrt^ 
Count  of  Hapsburg,  the  founder  of  the  House  of  Austria ;  and  in  th» 
year  1032,  the  rest  of  this  country  was  given  by  Bodolph,  the  last  Kug 
of  Burgundy,  to  Conrad  lU  Emperor  of  Grermany,  and  from  that  peiMd 
Switzerland  was  considered  a  part  of  that  Elmpire. 

3.  This  country  was  subject  to  the  House  of  Austria  fi>r  about  308 
years,  during  which  period,  the  Austrian  governors  exercised  almost 
every  species  of  oppression.  Wearied  with  continual  acts  of  injosticet 
the  Swiss  applied  to  Albert  /,  for  redress;  but  this  petition  was  so  fai 
from  procuring  the  removal  of  their  grievances,  that  their  hardshijM 
were  increased. 

4.  .GV-fs/er,  the  Austrian  governor  of  Uri,  exasperated  at  the  Swiii 
for  laying  their  complaints  before  the  Emperor,  exerted  the  most  waotoi 
tyranny ;  and,  among  other  things,  caused  a  pole  to  be  erected  in  tin 
marketplace  of  Altorf,  on  which  he  put  a  Cap,  and  commanded  every 
one  that  passed,  to  pay  the  same  respect  to  that  mock  representative 
of  authority  as  to  himseH 

5.  William  Tell,  a  iMttive  of  Berne,  and  one  of  the  best  markamon 
of  the  age,  beheld  tins  instance  of  Gresler's  malice  with  contempt; 
he  paid  no  regard  to  the  ridiculous  mandate,  and  frequently  passed  the 
spot,  without  taking  the  slightest  notice  of  the  hat.    Exasperated  t| 

.^is  disobedienco  <n  Tell,  the  tyrant  condemned  him  to  sufier  death, 
unless  he  cleft,  with  an  arrow  shot  from  a  crossbow,  an  apple  pfocstf 
on  the  head  of  his  son,  who  should  stand  at  a  certain  distance. 

6.  Tell  performed  the  task  with  amazing  dexterity,  and  cleft  the 
apple  in  twain,  Without  touching  his  son ;  Gresler,  observing  a  aeceai 
arrow  in  his  belt,  inquired  for  what  it  had  been  intended,  as  it  cosH 
be  of  no  use  on  this  occasion.  .  Tell  nobly  replied,  **  That  arroto  V 
intended  to  have  pierced  your  heart,  had  the  firet  unfortuwUeUf  ifS^ 
my  eon.** 

7.  Provoked  at  this  repVy,  Gresler  sent  Tell  to  prison,  but  the  SwiMi 
escaping  from  his  confinement,  watched  an  opportunity,  and  shot  ihe 
Governor. 

8.  A  plan  had  been  for  some  time  concerted  by  the  principal  peraoDS 
of  this  distressed  country,  for  the  recovery  of  their  Hberty ;  and  tlii« 
action  of  Tell  hastened  its  execution. 

9.  From  tjiis  period,  the  Swiss,  protected  by  their  inaccessible  mona- 
tains,  maintained  the  contest  against  their  oppressors,  with  yamoAAe 
fortitude,  for  more  than  300  years,  often  defeating  numerous  armies  <» 
Austria  and  France,  which  were  sent  to  subdue  them,  till  at  last  thay 
established  their  independence ;  and  by  the  Treaty  of  WeetphaSs, 
concluded  in  1648,  they  were  declared  a  R-ee  and  Independent  StOi^ 
The  Swiss  Confederacy  is  considered  a  Republic. 

10.  The  Swiss  have  long  been  esteemed  the  best  footsoldiecs  io 
Europe,  for  which  reason  they  have  been  frequefltly  employed  •< 
mercenaries  by  foreign  princes,  particularly  by  the  kings  of  Fiasce; 
and  although  they  have  acquired  great  reputation  for  fidelity,  as  well 
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tt»  for  valour  and  discipline,  y«t  the  readinasB  with  whieh  they  have 
enaployed  their  arms  in  any  cause  for  pay,  has  affixed  a  sort  of  sdgma 
on  their  national  character.. 

1 1.  Several  Languagea  prevail  in  Switzerland,  but  the  most  common 
is  German.  The  Swiss  who  border  on  France  speak  an  impure  French, 
40  tlkosa  near  Italy  speak  a  corrupt  Italian^. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXABnNATIOlC 

1.  From  whom  descended  the  Swiss  and  Orisons  ?  To  whom  and  by  whom  were 
the  Helvetians  subjected?  How  Ion;  were  the  Swiss  and  Orisons  sub* 
ject  to  the  Romans  ?  By  whom  were  they  sobdaed  on  the  downfall  of  the 
itomans  ? 

%  3.  When  did  this  country  first  become  subject  to  the  House  of  Austria,  and 
how  lonff  did  it  continue  in  their  possession? 

3—^  When  did  it  become  independent,  and  what  gave  rise  to  it  ?  Relate  the 
History  of  Tell  and  Gresler.  10.  What  is  the  character  of  the  Swiss  sol* 
diers  ?    11.  What  language  prevails  in  Switzerland  ? 


TURKISH  EMPIRE. 


1.  TuBKEY,  a  veiy  large  Empire,  extends  over  part  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa ;  hence  it  is  usually  divided  into  Turkey  in  Bwrope^  Twrluy 
in  Asia,  and  Turkey  in  Africa, 

S.  TuRXET  IN  Europe  is  a  very  extensive  country,  occupying  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  European  continent.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  territories  of  Russia  an^^  Austria,  and  on  all  other  parts 
by  the  Sea. 

3.  It  contains  the  provinces  of  Maldavia,  Walaekia,  Bulgaria,  iSer. 
ma,  Botnia,  Boumelia,  part  of  Ooatui,  and  Albania, 

4-  During  the  middle  ages,  Servia  and  Bulgaria  were  distioct  king, 
dome,  and  the  inhabitants  look  back  with  fond  regret  to  the  time  when 
they  were  thus  dignified.  Their  frequent  attempts  to  shake  off  the 
Turkish  yoke  have  been  unsuccessful,  and  the  most  active  insurgents 
have  been  most  cruelly  put  to  death.  Walaehia  is  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  fertile  spots  in  Europe.  Moldavia  is  noted  for  its  marshes 
and  small  lakes. 

5.  Obs, — ^In  this  division  of  Turkey  are  comprised  the  tracts  of  coun. 
try  so  greatly  celebrated  in  ancient  history,  viz :  ilfassta,  part  of  i^ta, 
Famumia,  JUyria,  Maeedon,  -^P^ns,  and  Thrace, 

6.  The  principal  Cities  of  Turkey  in  Europe  are,  CknuiantinopU, 
the  capital  of  the  whole  empire  ;  Adrianople,  in  Ronmelia ;  Belgrade, 
in  Servia ;  Saloniea,  formerly  Tkcasaloniea ;  Laricca,  in  Jannina ;  Bu- 
ciareH,  in  Walaehia ;  and  Sophia,  NicopoH,  and  Chamla,  in  Bulgaria. 

7.  Its  most  celebrated  Mountains  are,  Batmua,  now  the  Balkan,  on 
the  northern  border  of  Roumelia ;  the  Glubotin  Jtfountetne,  between 
Albania  and  Seryia ;  and  Mount  Argentara,  between  Servia  and  Roo. 
melia.  In  the  latter  province  are  included  the  mounts  AtUu,  Fntduoi 
(Hympua,  and  Pamaocua,    Felion  and  Oooa  are  in  the  Morea. 

6.  The  chief  Rivsbs  are,  the  Danube,  the  Save,  and  the  Pruth. 
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TIm  adjacent  Skab  are,  the  Biunne,  (or  Black  Sea,)  jtformoro,  and  tbe 


9.  Itt  Steaits  are  thoae  of  the  DardaneUet^  and  of  CanHMOmopU; 
the  former  waa  anciently  called  the  Hellespont,  and  the  latter  the 
ilMAeme. 

10.  Ofre.-»The  Helletpont  and  Boephoms  are  greatly  celebrated  in 
hiatory.  The  Hellespont  is  rendered  famous  for  the  passage  of  XerxeM 
over  it,  when  he  invaded  Greece,  and  also  of  Alexander,  in  his  expe- 
dition againat  Asia.  Near  its  entrance,  on  the  east,  is  the  site  of  Old 
TVsv. 

11.  The  Dardanelles,  by  the  Turks,  is  more  usually  called  the  J^ait 
af  Oalipoli,  On  the  Dardanelles  are  two  castles,  built  by  Mahomet  lY, 
in  1658,  one  on  each  side  of  the  strait.  The  castle  on  the  Earopen 
side,  was  anciently  called  Sestoa,  that  on  the  Asiatic  side,  Abydos, 
This  strait  is  about  33  miles  long ;  in  the  broadest  part  one  mile  and 
a  half  across :  in  the  narrowest,  half  a  mile.  '  At  the  entrance,  when 
guarded  by  the  castle,  it  is  about  two  miles  in  width. 

12.  Sestos  was  the  residence  of  the  Priestess  Hero,  who  waa  visited 
every  night  by  her  lover,  Leander,  guided  by  a  torch,  which  she  elevated 
on  a  tower.    Leander,  in  attempting  to  cross  the  Hellespont,  in  one  of 
his  usual  visits,  was  drowned,  upon  hearing  which,  she  is  said  to  have  ' 
thrown  herself  into  the  sea. 

13.  Few  countries  in  the  world  contain  sO  many  places  of  classical 
note  as  Turkey,  though  many  of  them  derive  their  sole  importance 
from  their  historical  and  poetical  reputation. 

14.  The  Climate  of  Turkey  is  pure,  temperate,  and  delightful.  The 
general  appearance  of  the  country  ia  mountainous ;  but  the  mountains 
are  interspersed  with  extensive  valleys.  It  is  generally  considered 
that  no  region  is  more  favourable  to  human  life,  or  more  happily  tern, 
pared  to  the  perfection  of  the  mental  and  bodily  constitution  of  man, 
than  European  Turkey. ' 

15.  The  SoU  is  extremely  rich  and  fertile ;  the  northern  provinces 
aboundbg  in  grain  and  luxuriant  pastures,  the  southern  producing  rice, 
and  every  kind  of  delicious  fruit  in  the  greatest  abundance.  Here  are 
also  founif  a  great  variety  of  rare  and  valuable  drugs,  particularly 
rhubarb, 

16.  The  population  of  these  coimtries  is  derived  from  many  difTerent 
races.  The  northern  provinces  have  their  origin  by  a  mixture  of  the 
Slavonian,  Scythian,  and  Soman  stocks;  the  southern  provinces  are 
occupied  by  the  descendants  of  the  Greeks,  where  they  preserve  a 
dialect  of  their  ancient  noble  language,  not  more  corrupted  than  the 
Latin  is  with  the  Italian.  This  didect  is  called  the  Romaic,  in  contra, 
distinction  to  the  Hellenic,  or  ancient  Greek. 

17.  They  also  retain  the  levity  and  sprightliness  of  their  anceatoxa, 
but  debased  by  the  servility  and  dissimulation  which  have  been  pro. 
duced  by  their  abject  and  oppressed  condition. 

18.  The  TSirks,  the  lords  over  all,  are  chiefly  of  Tartarian  origin* 
with  an  infusion  of  the  Georgian  and  Circassian  bloods  They  are  now, 
for  the  most  part,  a  handsome  and  stately  race  of  men,  grave^  sedate, 
aober,  and  solemn, .  rendered  haughty  by  ignorance,  and  indolent  by 
want  of  employment ;  but  when  roused  from  their  general  state  of 
apathy,  they  are  very  courageous  and  revengeful. 
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19.  Hie  Torka  are  blin^  ^voted  to  the  religi<*i  ot  Mmkomet; 
«Bt«em  ChrUtuuM  as  litde  better  than  dofa;  and  Md  Utorature  in 
great  contempt. 

5M).  Obs, — ^Thia  religion,  which  waa  originally  propagated  by  the 
8word»  regards  every  other  faith  with  abhorrenoo»  and  demands  the 
most  implicit  belief  from  its  followers.  Hence  it  is  utterly  adTorae  to 
learning  and  philosophy,  and  devotes  to  ignorance  and  bigotry  every 
nation  professing  it. 

21.  The  Koran  is  the  Mahometan  Scripturear  and  contains  both  the 
doetrines  of  their  religion,  and  the  code  of  their  civil  laws,  which  are 
circumstances  that  will  forever  preclude  their  improvement  in  the 
science  of  legislation. 

22.  The  temples  or  places  of  worship  in  Turkey  are  called  MufUM. 
The  chief  ecclesiaBtic  is  entitled  the  Mirfti.  The  IWkish-monkfl  are 
termed  Hereiaes,  and  the  priests,  /in«nf.  All  religions  in  Turkey  are 
tolerated ;  but  the  Christians  pay  tribute  fi>r  this  indulgence. 

23.  There  9x^  several  L/tngiaget  spoken  in  this  vast  empire,  vis: 
the  Turkish  and  Tartarian,  which  bear  a  great  affinity  to  eaeh  olhet ; 
the  Romaic,  or  modem  Greek,  which  differs  greatly  from  the  ancient; 
the  Slavonian,  and  the  Arabic  The  more  general  ianguage,  the  Turk- 
ish, compared  with  the  Persian  and  Arabic,  is  considered  barbaroua* 

5U.  The  Emperor  of  Turkey  is  styled  the  PaiwAeA,  Sidi^u,  or 
Grand  Sigtm*  By  his  subjects  he  is  called  «•  Hke  Skadow  tf  Gad,'*  or 
««  God  on  Earth,**  ^*Brotker  to  the  San  and  JUson,"  .'^IHopenoor  ofaU 
JSarthlyCroumtf!*  d&c. 

25.  Their  Government  ia  an  abaolule  detpotiam*  and  theii  monarchs 
haye  been  frequently  aepoaed,  and  murdered,  by  their  rebelfious  sdU 
diera. 

26.  The  great  officers  of  state  in  Turkey  are,  the  Gramd  Viair,  or 
prime  minister ;  the  Captam-Faeha,  or  admiral ;  the  dittfti,  or  high- 
priest  and  chief  interpreter  of  the  laws ;  the  Vizire  of  the  Bemok, 
or  PaehoM  of  three  TaiUt  so  denominated  from  three  harsea'  tails 
being  carried  before  them  when  they  march—these  sit  in  the  Divan, 
or  courts  of  justice,  with  the  Mufti ;  the  Be^krbega,  or  ^teetoys;  and 
the  Faehaa,  or  governors  of  towns  and  distneta  uMec  the  Beglerbega. 
The  high  chancellor  and  secretary  of  state  is  called  Seie-^endi, 

27.  The  Turks  pay  little  attention  to  trade  and  commerce.  They 
manufacture  carpets,  embroidered  leather,  and  a  few  other  articles  of 
luxury ;  and  export  currants,  figs,  saffron,  silk,  drugs,  and  marble. 

36.  The  population  of  this  ^at  empire  is  by  no  means  equal  either 
to  its  extent  or  fertility ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  state  it  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy.  Ito  general  estimate  is  about  11,000,000  for  Europe; 
14,000,000  for  Asia;  and  2,500^000  for  Egypt. 

39.  The  population  of  Turkey  was  considerably  greater  before  the 
Christian  era,  under  the  Emperors,  than  it  is  at  the  present  time,  or 
even  than  it  was  a  century  ago.  It  is  well  known  that  this  country  it 
f[reatly  on  the  decline ;  and  the  chief  cause  is,  the  great  want  of  secu- 
rity, which  damps  every  exertion  of  genius  or  iodustry.  Content  to 
exist,  no  one  thinks  of  improvement  of  any  kind.^  Pubtic  and  private 
establishments  decay,  and  have  no  successors  ;  and  ruin  and  desolation 
mark  the  spirit  of  die  Turkish  government. 

30.  The  pleasures  of  the  Turks  are  almost  all  of  the  indolent  and 
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BodenUry  kind.  Ymd  of  aeieoee,  art,  er  liberal  curiosity,  tiief  fumm 
their  time  in  trifling  amiiMmenCa«  tfensnal  indulgences,  anid  folly;  y«t 
they  are  natnrally  brave,  and,  when  duly  stimulated,  are  capable  of 
desperate  efforts  of  vakrar;  Urt  their  impatience  of  discipfane,  and 
rejection  of  Eniopean  tactics  and  military  science,  have  rendered  them 
constantly  inferior  to  the  Christian  )K>wers. 

31.  CoiisTAiiTiiiQnA,  the  capiul  of  this  great  Empire,  and  the  resi- 
dence  of  the  Grand  Signor,  is  situated  on  the  European  side  of  the 
Bosphoms.  It  was  boih  by  the  Etoperor  Cefnstattiine  the  Greats*  npen 
the  rains  of  Byrantinm,  in  330,  which  he  considered  as  a  more  inviting 
situation  than  Rome  for  the  seat  of  empire.  At  this  period  it  fimhed 
the  eastern  capital  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

33.  It  afterwards  became  the  capital  of  what  was  termed  the  Greek 
Empire,  which  possibly  it  may  become  again. 

33.  It  continued  the  capital  of  the  Greek  Empire  till  1453,  when, 
after  having  sustained  a  siege  of  54  years,  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks. 
In  the  time  of  Constantino,  the  Turks,  as  a  nation,  were  totally  uo. 
known.* 

34.  Having  escaped  the  destructive  rage  of  the  barbarous  nations, 
it  was,  for  a  long  period,  the  largest  as  well  as  the  most  beautiful  city 
in  Europe,  and  the  only  one  during  the  Gothic  ages,  in  which  any  part 

'  of  the  ancient  elegance  in  manners  and  arts  remained. 

-35.  While  Constantinople  conthmed  in  the  possession  of  the  Greek 
Bmperors,  it  had  no  equal,  and  was  the  only  mart  in  Europe  for  the 
rich  cominodities  of  the  Indies.  It  is  now  Uule  more  than  the  shadow 
of  its  former  greatness;  though  still,  with  regard  to  its  situation,  one 
of  the  finest  cides  in  the  world.  •         ^ 

36.  It  derived  great  advantages  from  its  being  the  rendezvous  of 
Ae  Cmsaders;  and  as  it  was  Uien  in  the  meridian  of  its  glory,  the 
European  writers,  in  the  ages  of  the  Crusades,  speak  of  it  wil!h  astoa. 
ishment. 

37.  It  stands,  like  old  Rome,  on  seven  hills,  and  commands  a  beau, 
tifiil  and  most  extensive  riew.  It  is  of  very  great  extent,  and  when 
viewed  from  the  sea,  has  the  appearance  of  a  vast  amphitheatre.  It  is 
about  34  miles  in  circumference.    The  populati<Hi  is  about  500,000. 

*  The  reign  of  this  celebrated  prince  forms  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
die  Pagan  and  Christian  World,  between  the  predominance  of  Idol  Worshm  and 
the  triumph  of  Christianit:|r,  which  has  ever  siiKe  shed  iu  benign  and  inradiatiag 
influence  on  the  human  mind.  This  age  teems  with  great  events,  among  which 
was  the  removal  of  the  Seat  of  Empire  from  Rome,  to  the  new  capital,  ConstaB- 
tinople.  Bat  here  it  will  be  well  to  remark,  that  the  residence  of  the  Imperial 
Court  had,  in  fact,  been  removed  firom  Rome  abont  30  years  before.  The  asso- 
ciate emperors,  Diodesian  and  igsriiffisa,  did  not  reside  at  Rome ;  the  former 
resided  at  Nicomedia.  (the  chief  city  of  Bythnia  in  Asia  Minorj)  and  the  latter 
mostly  at  Milan,  in  halj.  GdUritu  resided  at  Nicomedia ;  ^and  his  associate,  C«i> 
ttwKtms  CMonUf  at  York^  in  England ;  and  during  the  space  of  80  years  before  the 
foundation  of  Constantmople,  Rome  had  seldom  enjoyed  the  presence  of  her 
emperors.  Constantius  saccee4ed  to  the  Imperial  throne  with  Gaierius,  A.  D.  9B6, 
and  died  at  York,  in  811.  To  the  military  fame  which  he  justly  acquired  in  hli 
vietorioQS  expedition  to  Germany  and  Britain,  he  added  the  virtues  of  fhwalitj. 
chastity,  temperance,  clemency,  justice,  and  mercy.  Though  not  a  professed 
Christian  himself,  he  would  not  suffer  the  Qiriitians  to  be  ill-treated :  and  on  his 
death-bed,  he  particularly  recommended  them  to  the  protection  of  hia  son  and 
soccessor,  CauimttM  (the  Gnai,)  During  the  boildinf  of  Constantiaopie,  th« 
latter  resided  at  Nicomedia. 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

t.  What  is  Tarkey  ?  How  is  it  divided  ?  8.  Describe  Turkey  in  Ehixope.  How 
-  isitbcmndea?    3.  Row  divided? 

4.  Defcribe  Servia  and  Walachia  in  the  middle  ages. 

5.  What  celebrated  countries  are  comprised  in  European  Turkey  1 

0.  What  are  the  chief  Cities  of  Turkey  in  Europe  ?    7.  Its  Mountains  ?    8.  Its 
Rivers  and  Seas  ?    9.  Its  Straits  T 

10.  For  what  are  the  Straits  of  the  Hellespont  axul  the  Bosphoros  celebrated ! 

11,  18.  What  are  the  Dardanelles  ?  For  what  noted  ? 

14.  Describe  the  climate  of  Turkey  1    15.  Its  soil  ?    1&— 18.  Its  population  ?^ 

10,  SO.  What  is  the  religion  of  Tuilcey  ?    81.  The  Koran  ? 

83--a6.  What  is  a  Mosque  ?  Mufti  T  Captain  Pacha  ?  Iman  ?  Grand  Yizir  ?  Padishah  ? 

Sultan  ?  The  Reis-effendi  ?  What  are  Dervises  ?  Pachas  ?  Beglerbegs  ? 
98—30.  What  is  the  population  of  Turkey,  &c !  31.  Describe  Constantinople. 
iVote.— When  was  the  seat  of  empire  removedi  from  Rome  to  Constantmople  ? 

Who  were  the  associate  emperors  ?    Where  did  they  reside  ? 
33—37.  How  long  did  Constantinople  continue  the  capital  of  the  EastMn  or  Greek 

Empire,  &c.  ? 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 

How  is  Turkey  in  Europe  bounded  ?  What  chain  of  mountains  separates  it  from 
Hungary  on  the  north  ?  What  large  river  crosses  Turkey  and  unites  with  tha 
Black  Sea? 

Where  do  you  find  Constantinople?  Adrianople?  Belgrade?  Salonica?  NioopoUT 

What  countries  does  the  Turkish  Empire  comprehend  ? 
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1.  CoNSTANTiNOFLE;  the  Capital,  is  already  described.  By  the  Turlu 
this  city  is  called  Stambottl,  The  other  cities  of  most  note  are  the 
following : 

2.  Adrianofle,  formerly  the  European  seat  of  the  Turkish  dominion, 
is  of  very  considerable  extent,  containing  about  100,000  inhabitants. 
It  was  taken  from  the  Greeks  by  the  Turks  under  Amuralh  /,  in 
1350,  and  continued  to  be  the  seat  of  their  empire  till  the  capture  of 
Constantinople,  in  1453.  Mahomet  11,  who  took  Constantinople,  was 
born  here  in  1430,  and  succeeded  his  father,  Amurath,  m  1451.  TWs 
city,  by  the  Turks,  is  now  called  Edema. 

3.  Belgrade,  seated  on  the  Danube,  is  the  capital  of  Servia.  This 
city  is  stronglyfortified,  and  contains  about  25,000  inhabitants.  SoraiA 
contains  about  70,000. 

4.  SAI.ONICA,  the  capital  of  Macedonia,  was  long  a  celebrated  city  of 
the  Greek  Empire,  under  the  name  of  ThesBalonica,  It  is  a  seaport 
of  considerable  extent,  and  a  place  of  great  trade.  This  city  was  the 
residence  of  Cicerot  during  a  part  of  the  time  he  remained  in  exile. 
It  contains  about  70.000  inhabitants.  St.  Paul's  two  Epistles  to  the 
Thessslonians  were  addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  city. 

5.  About  80  miles  to  the  east-north.east  of  Salonica;  was  situated 
the  town  of  Philippi,  of  Macedonia,  which  received  its  name  from 
Philip,  the  father  ofAiexander  the  Great.  It  was  near  this  place  that 
Brutus  and  CasBiua  were  defeated  by  Augustus  and  Mark  AiUimg, 
The  poet  Horace  was  a  tribune  in  the  vanquished  army. 

Obs, — This  place  is  also  noted  for  St.  Paurs  Epistle  to  the  Philip- 
pians,  and  here  it  was  that  St.  Paul  converted  l^ydia,  a  seller  of 
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pQiplc  ud  fine  IumBy  who  «m  the  first  oonreit  to  the  Chrutian  £uA 


€.  Larissa,  an  eminent  town  of  Theeaelj,  was  &iaoii8  as  the 
residence  of  AckilU9^  immortaUied  bf  Homer  in  his  Iliad.  It  is  also 
noted  as  the  place  to  which  Pompey  fled,  after  heing  defeated  bj  Ceasr 
at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  It  contains  about  35,000  inhabitants,  and 
stiU  retains  its  ancient  name. 

7.  Jasst,  the  eapital  of  MoldaTia,  has  been  a  most  unfortonate  city, 
having  suffered  dreadfully  both  by  fire  and  the  sword.  It  was  entirely 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1753 ;  soon  after  which,  it  rose  again  to  considerabk 
splendour,  and  contained  fiO  churches,  and  about  25,000  inhabitants. 

8.  It  has  also  suffered  greatly  by  wars,  having  been  taken  and  retaken 
many  timet  by  the  Auttriana,  MusnmnB,  and  Turks  ;  but,  doomed  to  be 
unfortunate,  another  dreadftd  fire  occurred  h^re  on  the  1st  of  August, 
1827,  when  nearly  the  whole  city  was  again  destroyed,  in  which  were 
included  seven  palaces,  its  noble  cathedral,  and  many  of  its  churches. 

9.  The  eelebrated  Prince  Psiemkhi,  who  for  many  years  enjoyed 
the  favour  of  the  Empress  Catherine  of  Russia,  died  near  this  city  in 
a  ditch,  in  1791. 

10.  BvcHASBST,  the  eapital  of  Widachia,  is  a  place  of  consid«nihle 
note.  It  has  a  population  of  about  100,000,  who  are  a  mixture  of  all 
nations  and  religions.  The  whole  of  Walachia  contains  about  ^000,000 
inhabitants. 

11.  Nico?OLi,  a  town  of  Bulgaria,  is  fiimous  for  the  first  battle  fought 
between  the  Turks  and  Christians,  in  1396,  when  the  Emperor  SigU. 
mund  (of  Germany)  was  defeated,  and  30,000  men  killed.  The  Chris, 
tian  army  consisted  of  100,000  men,  many  of  whom  were  French. 

13.  The  Christians  were  again  defeated  by  the  TuriLS  at  Varna,  in 
Bulgaria,  in  1444 ;  the  former  were  commanded  by  Amurath  11,  the 
latter  by  Ladielau9t  King  of  Hungary,  who  fell  in  the  engagement, 
with  10,000  of  his  men.  The  loss  of  the  Turks  is  said  to  have  been 
more  considerable. 

13.  At  DxyRAXzo,  in  Albania,  Pompey  was  besieged  by  Ceear.  Near 
Prevssa,  a  seaport  of  Albania,  Augustue  defeated  Antony  and  Cleopatru^ 
in  a  naval  engagement  called  the  battle  of  Aetium. 


QUESTIONS  JOR  EXAMINATION. 

1.  What  is  said  of  Constantinople  ?    %  Describe  Adrianoole.    S.  Belmde. 

4.  Describe  Sakmica.    ft.  Philippi,  and  for  what  noted  r    6.  Larissa.    7— •.  Jassj. 
10.  Bacharest. 

11  >  For  what  is  Nicopoli  noted  ?    19.  Where  were  the  Christiana  again  defeated  r 
13.  What  is  said  of  Durazio  ? 


HISTORY  OF  TURKEY. 


1.  Upon  the  downfall  of  the  Saracen  Empire  arose  that  of  the  TVirlv, 
a  warlike  people  of  Tartary,  whom  the  Saracens  had  called  to  theit 
assistance,  but  by  whom  they  afterwards  were  subdued. 

2.  The  Turks,  about  this  period,  (the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,) 
were  living  in  great  obscurity,  and  without  any  sjrstem  of  govemment. 
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'9,  Tartakt,  more  anciently  called  SSeythiOt  has  long  been,  and  still 
is,  the  asylum-  of  numerous  wandering  hordes  or  nations.  From  this 
inexhaustible  reservoir  of  people,  issued  all  those  numerous  emigra- 
tions, which  so  long  proved  the  acourge  of  the  rest  of  the  earth. 

4.  From  this  country  came  the  AvarSf  the  MoguU^  the  Tartars^  and 
the  2Wifc»;  all  of  whom  deduce  their  origin  from  Japhet,  the  son  of 
IToah. 

5.  His  son  Ture^  they  say,  was  the  first  King,  or  Khan,  of  those 
nations  now  known  by  the  separate  names  of  Turks,  Tartars,  and 
Moguls;*  and  the  Tartars  especially  assert,  that  their  proper  desig- 
nation is  Turks. 

6.  To  this  Prince  Turc,  is  attributed  many  of  those  inventions,  which 
barbarous  nations  commonly  ascribe  to  their  first  sovereign. 

7.  Tutc  was  succeeded  by  Taunak^  in  whose  reign  the  whole  pos- 
terity' of  Tare  were  divided  into  four  large  tribes,  viz :  Erlat^  Kangitiy 
Gialior,  and  Berlat,  of  which  last  came  the  celebrated  Titnour  Begh, 
or  Tafnerlane. 

8.  The  Tartarian  nation,  to  which  the  name  of  Turks  has  been 
peculiariy  given,  dwelt  between  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas,  and 
became  first  known  in  the  seventh  century,  when  HereusUtUt  Emperor 
of  the  East,  took  them  into  his  service  ;  in  which  they  so  distinguished 
themselves,  by  their  bravery  in  the  conquest  of  Persia,  that  the  Saracen 
(or  Arabian)  Caliphs -selected  them  for  their  armies. 

9.  By  this  union  of  the  Turks  with  the  Saracens,  they  became  greatly 
intermixed,  and  in  proportion  as  the  Turks  aggrandized  themselves,  the 
StCtacens  degenerated,  losing  their  personal  valour,  and  their  renown, 
till  at  length  becoming  a  prey  to  civil  discords,  and  guilty  of  every 
vice,  they  were  totally  exterminated  by  their  former  allies,  and  the 
successful  Turks  took  possession  of  Pirgia.,  Babylon^  Diarhec^  and 
^oksopotistttM* 

10.  Here  it  Mil  be  seen  that  the  Turks  were  long  famous  befbre 
they  settled  themselves  at  Constantinople,  having  extended  their  con. 
quests,  during  several  centuries,  from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  to  the 
Straits  of  the  Dardanelles,  when  the  Turks  became  Mahometans,  by 
^eir  connexion  with  the  Saracens. 

11.  The  founder  of  the  Turkish  Empire  was  Othman,  or  Ottoman, 
whence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Ottoman  Empire,  This  hero  was 
bom  in  the  year  1247,  in  the  village  of  Soovt,  which  still  enjoys  many 
privileges  granted  by  the  Turkish  Emperors  in  consequence  of  this 
event. 

12.  Ottoman  was  greatly  distinguished  for  personal  bravery,  and 
astonishing  perseverance,  which  accomplishments  peculiarly  qualified 
him  for  a  military  adventurer.  He  soon  rose  high  in  command  ofthe 
armies  of  Saladin,  sovereign  of  the  Saracens,  a  powsrful  and  cruel 
oppressor  of  the  Christians. 

13.  Upon  the  death  of  Saiadin,  who  died  without  issue,  his  terri^ 
tones  were  divided  into  seven  portions,  one  of  which  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Ottoman,  comprising  Byihinia^  and  all  that  part  of  the  country  lying  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus. 

'  «  Alokzm  Kham,  a  descendant  of  Turc,  having  two  sons,  Tartar  and  Mogui,  divided 
his  dominions  between  them,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  the  two  empires  of, the  Tar- 
tan  and  Mogul; 
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14.  Here  begins  the  Turkish  Ehnpire.  Ottoman  reignad  38  fssn; 
and  died  at  Pnuat  a  city  of  Bythioia,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Turkish 
government,  in  132S.  Prusa  is  about  90  miles  distant  from  Constaik. 
tinople. 

15.  Ottoman  was  succeeded  by  a  race  of  the  most  warlike  princes 
mentioned  in  history.  They  greatly  extended  the  bounds  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  and  about  the  year  1357,  crossed  the  Hellespont  into 
Burope,  where  Amuraik  made  Adrianople  the  seat  of  Ma  Empire. 

16.  Grown  insolent  by  success,  and  tyrannical  by  power,  Bajaxei  I 
not  only  defeated  the  Greek  Emperor,  Sigigmund,  and  la^  siege  to 
Constantinople,  but  even  made  incursions  into  the  territories  of  the 
Saracens.  He  was  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  sanguinary  men  of  hu 
time :  he  called  himself  Hildria,  signifying  thunder.  He  ascended  the 
throne  in  1383,  and  the  first  instance  of  his  fiery  temper  was  ordering 
Jaeobt  his  only  brother,  to  be  strangled. 

17.  It  seemed,  for  a  long  time,  as  if  nothing  could  obstruct  the 
success  of  the  ambitious  Bajazet,  or  set  bounds  to  his  conquests,  sod 
lustorians  relate  that  this  was  his  own  opinion ;  but  he  was  greatly 
mistaken. 

18.  Tamerlane^  the  Emperor  of  the  Tartars,  being  provoked  ajt  the 
haughty  insolence  of  Bajaiet,  and  penetrated  with  regret  at  the  cmeL 
ties  of  that  unfeeling  tyrant,  made  war  against  him,  and  gave  him  battle 
near  Angora,  on  the  same  spot  where  Pompey  had  formerly  defeated 
Mithridaieg. 

19.  Tamerlane  defeated  the  Turks,  and  Bajazet  was  taken  prisoner. 
He  was  conducted  to  the  tent  of  Tamerlane,  where  his  haughty  deport, 
ment,  and  insolent  language,  fixed  hia  future  singular  fate. 

20.  Upon  being  asked  by  his  conqueror  how  he  would  have  disposed 
of  hiro,  if  the  fortune. of  wbr  had  been  reversed,  he  answered,  vri& 
scorn  and  bitterness,  I  would  have  shut  you  up  in  an  iron  cage,  have 
you  carried  about  in  triumph,-  and  made  you  the  object  of  public 
derision. 

31.  With  equal  justice  then,  said  Tamerlane,  1  may  pass  the  same 
sentence  upon  you ;  and  accordingly  this  mighty  conqueror,  and  cruel 
oppressor  of  nations,  was  actually  enclosed  in  an  iron  cage  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life. 

22.  The  wretched  captive  at  length  despairing  of  all  hopes  of  re- 
gaining  his  liberty,  in  a  fit  of  rage,  struck  his  head  with  such  violence 
against  the  bars  of  his  cage,  that  he  put  an  end  to  his  miserable  li£» 
in  1403. 

23.  The  victory  gained  by  Tamerlane*  was  a  dreadful  blow  to  the 
Othmans;,but  his  successors,  by  declaring  war  against  each  other^ 
gave  the  Turks  on  opportunity  of  recovering  the  great  losses  they  had 
sustained  ;  and,  ere  long,  they  became  more  powerful  than  ever. 

24.  They  again  turned  their  arms  against  the  Christians ;  and,  though 
their  career  was  checked  by  the  valour  of  the  Hungarians  and  Vene' 

*  Tamerlane^  one  of  the  most  celebrated  kings  of  the  Tartar  nations,  began  his 
reiffn  about  the  vcar  1370,  and  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  A.  D.  1405;  daring 
which  period  he  conquered  Persia,  Turkestan,  a  great  part  of  Ruasia,  and  atooof 
llindooistan,  sackod  Aleppo,  Dagdad,  and  Damascus,  and  conquered  the  whole  of 
Syria  and  Asia  Mi«or.  After  Ukin<r  Bajaaset,  the  Emperor  of  the  Turks,  prisenar, 
lie  returned  lo  Samarcand,  the  capital  of  the  Empire,  and  having  projected  oa 
cxpcditioh  against  China,  died  on  his  march  towards  that  country. 
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tilfttis,  they  gradually  reduced  the  dominions  of  the  Greek  Emperon ; 
and,  after  a  long  siege,  Mahomet  II  took  Constantinople  in  1453.     ^ 

25.  The  conquest  of  the  capital  was  followed  by  the  submission  of 
h\\  Greece,  which  gave  the  Turks  a  considerable  weight  in  the  political 
balance  of  Europe.  From  this  time  they  have  been  generally  considered 
ss  a  European  power. 

26.  Thus,  after  an  existence  of  eleven  centuries,  from  its  com. 
mencement  under  Constantine  the  Great,  ended  the  Eastern  or  Greek 
Empire. 

27.  In  the  succession  to  the  Turkish  Empire,  no  regard  is  paid  to 
«ge  or  birthright,  the  Turks  esteeming  it  sufficient,  if,  in  their  elec 
tions,  they  keep  to  the  Othman  family ;  but  women  are  excluded  from 
the  dirone. 

28.  The  Turkish  arms  is  a  crescent.  The  highest  dignitary,  next  to 
the  Sultan,  is  the  Grand  Vizir,  who  has  the  care  oi  the  whole  Empire. 

29.  The  Turks  appropriate  to  themselvee  the  name  of  Moalemim, 
which  has  been  corrupted  into  Musmdman,  signifying  persons  professing 
the  doctrine  of  Mahomet. 

30.  In  the  present  age,  they  have  renounced  all  propensity  to  prop. 
agate  their  religion  by  fire  and  sword  ;  and  the  Christians  of  various 
«e«t0,  who  reside  among  them,  enjoy  full  liberty  of  conscience. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 
k  Wbat  nation  rose  on  the  downfall  of  the  Saracen  Empire  1    Whence  came 

the  Turks?.  3.  What  m  and  Am  Aeen  Tartary  1  What  was  its  ancient  name  ! 
4.  What  celebrated  people  came  from  Tartary,  and  from  whom  were  they  de> 

scendedt     5.  What  do  the  Tartars  themselves  say  is  their  proper  name! 

Who  was  the  lint  Kmg  of  the  Tartars  ? 
«.  What  is  attributed  to  Tare  ?  iVb«e.— What  gave  riae  to  the  two  great  Empires 

of  the  Tartars  and  Moguls  ? 
7.  How  was  the  posterity  of  Tore  divided?    From  which  tribe  came  the  cele- 
brated Timoar  Begh  ? 
€.  In  what  part  dwelt  the  Tartarian  nation  to  which  the  name  of  Turks  has  been 

more  peculiarly  given  1 
9.  With  what  people  did  the  Tttrks  become  intermixed,  and  what  was  the  result 

of  such  connexion  t 
11.  Who  was  the  founder  of  the  Turkish  Empire  ?    Of  what  place  was  Ottoman 

a  native  ?    13.  What  armies  did  he  first  command  1 
13.- What  befel  the  Saracen  Empire  upon  the  death  of  Saladin?    14.  Where  was 

the  original  seat  of  the  Turkish  Empire  ?    When  was  this  Empire  founded  ? 
16.  When  did  the  Turks  first  cross  from  Asia  into  Eorope,  and  to  what  city  was 

the  seat  of  the  Empire  transferred  ? 
le.  What  Turkish  Emperor  first  laid  siege  to  Constantinople,  and  what  was  ha 

called? 
1S«-S3.  By  whom  was  Bajazet  conquered,  and  what  was  his  fate !    JV«fo.— What 

were  the  ehief  conquests  of  Tamerlane  ? 
M.  When  fell  Constantinople  and  the  Eastern  Empire  ? 
9&--40.  What  have  the  "nirks  been  generally  considered  since  the  fall  of  the 

Eastern  Empire  ?    How  long  did  the  Eastern  Empire  exist  ? 


GREECE. 

1.  GancB  is,  in  many  respects,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  eountriea 
in  the  world.  No  part  of  the  globe  affords  such  a  melancholy  contrast 
bttwstn  its  sadent  and  modsro  state.    Ths/sme  of  aneisnt  Greece 
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forms  the  meet  qplendid  chapter  in  history ;  and  its  pro6cieney  in  erezy 
porBuit  that  digmfiea  the  human  faculties,  has  excited  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  every  sacceeding  age  and  country. 

2.  Independent  Greece  is  t^unded  on  the  nordi  by  Turkey,  on  ^ 
west  by  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  on  the  south  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  90 
the  east  by  the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles  and  of  Constantinople,  the 
Black  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  Archipelago. 

3.  It  comprises  the  provinces  of  the  Morea,  LLvadia,  Aeanamm, 
IjocriM,  a  portion  of  TkentU^  and  EloUa;  with  the  Islands  of  Ntgn- 
font,  Awdrott  DeUm,  PtaroB,  Antioarotj  Teno9,  MtfetmMy  St^a^  STftermM, 
/sea,  Naxo9t  Serpkot,  SiphaJitaa,  Melot,  JVyos,  Ssnionat,  Bydroy  l^zxk, 
ScarpantOf  Caxo^  and  some  others  of  less  note* 

4.  The  chief  Citibs  and  Towns  of  Greece  in  modem  times  are, 
^f  Asns,  Corinth,  Patraa,  Thiva,  DripoUgxa,  Joanmna,  dec. 

5.  Atbsns,  barbarously  called  Saiineo  hj  the  Italians,  was  the  cele- 
brated capital  of  ancient  Attica,  but  is  now  the  cental  of  ZtvcMlia.  Ailer 
many  revolutions,  the  Tuiks  finally  wrested  it  from  the  Venetians  in 
1688.  Here  are  many  magnificent  ruins,  which  testify  its  f<Hrmi|r 
grandeur. 

6.  Since  the  acknowledgment  of  Grecian  Independence,  the  city  of 
Athens  has  assumed  a  degree  of  bustle  and  activity,  which  forcibly 
reminds  the  traveller  of  her  days  of  ancient  splendour.  Schools  have 
been  established  for  the  edoeatioii  of  her  sons^  and  numerous  buildings 
erected  for  the  accommodation  of  her  pubEc  fimclionaties.  The  Greeks 
and  Turks  call  this  city  Athene. 

7.  CoKinrs,  once  a  celebrated  city  of  Greece,  is  now  greatly  decayed. 
It  was  taken  and  burnt  by  the  Romans,  146  B.  C,  bat  was  afterward 
rebuilt  Near  this  city  was  the  occasional  residence  of  Diogenes,  the 
cynic,  where  Aieatander  the  Great  m  said  to  have  visited  bus.  ^ 
modern  times,  it  is  rendered  memorable  by  an  obstinate  siege  sustamed 
against  the  Turkish  army  in  1715,  and  which  has  been  pathetically 
described  by  Lard  Byron,  in  his  "  %ege  of  Corinth.**  Corinth  gave 
name  to  one  of  the  orders  of  arclutecture. 

8.  Xenephon,  the  famous  general  and  historian^  died  at  Corinth  in 
359,  B.  C.  St,  Ptttd  wrote  his  •«  Epistle  to  the  Romans'*  at  this  plaes. 
Near  this  city,  games  were  celebrated  every  fifth  year,  in  honour  of 
Neptune. 

9.  Patkas,  an  anciest  town  of  the  Mores,  is  large  and  popoloaft. 
Here  St,  Luke  the  Evangelist  died,  about  the  yeai^  76 ;  and  St.  Andrem 
was  put  to  death,  in  69. 

10.  TmvA,  or  Stibee,  anciently  caHed  Thi^ies,  and  oiiee  a  place  of 
great  note,  now  contains  only  about  500  inhabitants.  '  Ancient  Thebes 
was  built  by  Cadmus,  a  Phcenfcian,  who,  according  to  Herodotus,  ia^ 
troduced  letters  into  Greece.  Tripouzza  is  the  capital  of  the  Morea. 
JoANinNA  is  the  capital  of  Albania. 

11.  Greece  enjoys  a  temperate  air,  is  healthy,  and  has  a  fruitful  soO. 
It  is  about  400  miles  in  length,  and  350  in  breadth,  and  eontaina,  uw 
eluding  the  islands,  about  3,000,000  inhabitants. 

12.  LiVADiA  includes  andient  Greece,  properly  so  called,  the  cele. 
brated  mountain,  Parnafisuei  and  the  Pass  of  Thermapj^.  The  capital 
is  Athbns,  containing  about  10,000  inhabitants. 

13.  The  MoRBA,  the  ancient  Peloponmeame,  is  a  PeaiaMda  ai  tlift 
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•ontfa-west  part  of  Tuikey,  and  is  joined  to  the  rest  of  Greece  by  the 
Iflliimini  of  Gormth.   It  is  about  180  miles  in  length,  and  130  in  breadth. 

14.  The  Kingdoms,  or  States,  ^hich  the  Morea  once  contained 
>  were,  Omrinihj  Mycitna^  -Argot,,  Aehaia,  Arcadia,  Laeonkif  and  Sicyoniq. 

The  Morea  was  taken  by  the  Venetians  from  the  Turks  in  1687,  and 
'  retaken  ml  71 5.    The  capital  is  Thxpolizza.    Population,  15,000. 

15.  The  Greeks  profess  Christianity,  according  to  that  pecuIiaV 
form  and  creed,  which  is  distinguished  by  the  tiue  of  the  **  Greek 
Chiirch." 

16.  Okt* — It  IS  so  called,  in  contradistinction  from  the  Latin,  or 
R^miah  Church;  also  the  Eastern  Church,  in  distinction  from  the 
Western.  The  Romanists  call  the  Greek  Church  the  Greek  Schism, 
because  the  Greeks  do  not  allow  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  but  depend 
wholly,  as  to-  matters  of  religion,  on  their  own  Patriarchs,  or  Bishops. 

17.  The  early  inhabitants  of  Greece,  according  to  their  own  histo. 
rians,  appear  to  hare  been  scarcely  elevated  above  the  level  of  the 
brute  creation  in  their  habits  and  mode  of  subsistence. 

18.  They  lived  indifferently  on  every  wholesome  fruit,  herb,  or  root, 
that  came  in  their  way,  and  lay  in  the  open  fields,  or,  at  best,  sheltered 
themaeives  in  dens,  caves,  and  hollow  trees ;  while  the  country  itself 
remained  one  uncultivated  desert. 

19.  The  first  improvements  they  made  in  their  mode  of  living  was, 
the  exchanging  their  old  food  for  the  more  wholesome  acorn,  building 
hntB  for  tb^selves  to  s^eep  in,  and  covering  their  bodies  with  the  skins 
<ii  beasts  ;  for  which  improvements,  it  appears,  they  were  indebted  to 
Pelaegvs,  King  of  Sicyon,  whose  subjects,  from  his  name,  were  usually 
called  Pelasgi, 

5N).  The  next  advance  towards  civilization  was,  their  forming  them. 
aehreB  into  regular  societies,  to  cultivate  the  lands,  and  build  towns 
and  cities  for  their  safety. 

dl.  Their  original  barbarity,  and  mutual  violence,  prevented  them 
from  uniting  as  one  nation,  or  even  into  any  considerable  community ; 
hence  the  great  number  of  States  into  which  Greece  was  originally 
^vided. 

522.  The  most  remarkable  mentioned  in  history,  were  those  of  t^cyon, 
Arg08,  Arcadia,  Achaia,  Laconia,  Me»9inia,  in  the  Peloponnesus ;  AU 
tied,  Megara,  Bmotin,  Doris,  Phoeis,  Locrio,  and  .Italia,  with  some 
others  of  less  note,  in  Epirus  and  Thessaly. 

23.  All  these  were,  at  one  time  or  other,  severally  governed  by 
Kings  of  their  own,  though  we  only  find  the  names  of  many  of  them 
mentioned  in  the  hiatoriesof  the  more  considerable  kingdoms  of  Sparta, 
Attica,  Thebes,  &c. 

34.  The  Kingdom  of  Aroos  is  supposed  to  have  been  ^founded  by 
Inaehus,  about  1856  B.  C. ;  that  of  Atheivs  by  Cecrops,  who  brought 
a  colony  from  Egypt  in  1556  B.  C.;  and  that  of  Thebes  by  Cadmus,  in 
1493  B.C. 

35.  Obs> — Here  it  is  well  to  remark,  that  about  the  latter  period, 
1493  B.  C,  when  Cadmus  carried  the  Phcenician  letters  into  Greece, 

the  only  eonntries  then  known  in  the  world,  in  which  civili2ation, 
science,  and  luxury,  had  principally  made  their  appearance,  were  those 
^districts)  bordering  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  the  Tigris,  and  the 
Euphrates. 
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Ml  GREfiCE. 

9€.  AH  Eaiope  at  this  tiine,  except  Greeee,  was  boriedia  «(Vi|f0 
ifDonocet  withoat  the  slightest  knowledge  of  aoy  oi  the  arts  sad  900- 
veniences  of  cWilixed  society.  Of  all  the  Europeans,  the  Greeks  were 
the  only  people  who  had  begun  to  emerge  from  barbarism*  duna,  aft 
this  period,  if  inhabited,  was  quite  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  woiUl. 

27.  The  first  expedition  in  which  we  find  the  Greeks  united  was  tbit 
against  Tray,  in  1194  B.C. 

28.  In  this  war,  the  whole  of  the  Grecian  States  united  to  revenge 
an  affront  offered  to  a  single  Greek,  and  neither  the  power  of  Troy, 
nor  the  wealth  of  King  Priam,  could  overcome  this  confederacy. 

39.  After  a  Uockade  of  ten  years,  Troy  was  taken  in  1184  B.  G.,  aad 
raxed  to  the  ground,  not  a  vestige  of  its  ruina  existing  at  the  present 
day.  The  Empire  of  Troy  fell  from  that  moment.  The  Greeks  sef. 
tied  a  colony  near  the  spot,  and  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  was  occupied 
by  the  Lydmna. 

30.  At  this  period,  the  science  of  military  tactics  was  utterly  IB- 
known,  every  battle  being  a  multitude  of  single  combats.  The  seedier 
had  no  pay,  but  a  ahare  of  the  booty  divided  by  the  chief. 

31.  The  weapons  of  war  were,  the  sword,  the  bow,  the  javeUn,  As 
club,  the  hatchet,  and  the  sling.  A  helmet  of  brass,  an  enormous  shield, 

X  a  cuirass  and  buskin,  were  the  weapons  of  defence. 

32.  The  Greek  Languagt^  as  preserved  in  the  writings  of  the  cele. 
brated  authors  of  antiquity,  Corner,  Hesiodt  DetnostheneM^  ArUtaUa, 
Plmto,  Xenofkon,  &.C.,  has  a  great  variety  of  terms  and  expreasiona, 
suitable  to  the  genius  and  occasions  of  a  polite  and  learned  people,  whs 
had  a  taste  for  the  arte  and  sciences. 

33.  In  it  proper  namea  are  significative,  which  is  the  reaaon  that  the 
modem  languages  borrowed  so  many  terms  from  it. 

34.  When  any  new  insCrnraent,  machine,  or  the  like,  is  discovered, 
recourse  is  generally  had  to  the  Greek,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  a 
name ;  for  in  that  Umguage  words  are  so  compounded  as  to  give  every 
&cility  to  it,  and,  at  the  same  time,  are  very  expressive  of  its  use ; 
fiuch  are,  barometer,  telescope,  microscope,  dDc  But  of  all  the  sci- 
ences, medicine  most  abounds  with  such  terms ;  as  diaphoretic,  hydva- 
phobia,  Slc, 

35.  In  the  modem  Greek,  independently  of  its  being  a  very  differed 
dialect,  there  are  many  words  not  to  be  found  in  the  ancient ;  hence 
we  may  distinguish  three  different  ages  of  the  Greek  tongue,  via : 

36.  The  first  closed  at  the  time  when  Constantinople  became  the 
capital  of  the  Roman  Empire,  in  306 ;  the  second  continued  firom  th«t 
period  to  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  in  1453;  and  the 
third,  from  that  time  to  the  present. 

37.  The  Greek  Orders  in  Architecture  are,  the  Doric,  £>nic,  and 
Corinthian  ;  while  the  Tuscan  and  the  Composite  are  of  Roman  origin. 

38.  The  lower  classes  among  the  modem  Greeks  are  said  to  ba 
very  covetous,  hypocritical,  treacherous,  and  revengefiil,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  very  superstitious.  ,  The  Tuiiis  are  remarkable  for  their 
taciturnity ;  they  never  use  unnecessary  words,  but  the  Greeks,  on  the 
contrary,  are  very  talkative  and  lively ;  this  contrast  may  be  partly 
attributed  to  the  difference  of  their  languages. 

39.  Greece  may  be  considered  as  the  storehouse  of  AntiomUa^ 
Almost  every  spot  of  ground,  every  river,  and  every  fountain  in  uraaea, 


THE  lONIAK  ISLANDS*  «» 

caLhibtts  remains  «f  aneieot  art.  The  mins  of  NcflwmfM  TemfiUt  and 
the  ThttUre  where  the  Jttkmean  Garnet  were  celebrated,  are  still  Tin* 
ble  on  the  Istkmut  of  CoriniA,  as  are  also  the  remains  of  the  TtmpU 
of  A.poUo,  at  Castri,  &g. 

40.  Since  1453,  Greece  has  been  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks, 
and  its  inhabitants  have  been  subjected  to  the  most  dtsgracefnl  slaTery* . 
tn  1821,  however,  the  Greeks  made  an  effort  to  throw  off  the  Turkish 
yoke*  and  continued  to  wage  a  most  unequal  and  sanguinary  contest  till 
1^7.  In  that  year,  the  interference  of  England,  France,  and  Russia, 
decided  the  contest  at  the  battle  of  JVooanno,  and  accomplished  the  in. 
dependence  of  Greece.  The  government  was  admiiiistered  for  several 
years  by  Count  Capo  d*Istrias,  who  acted  in  the  capacity  of  President. 
In  1831,  this  individual  having  been  assassinated,  the  GreeWs  made 
choice  of  OtAo,  son  of  Louis  Charles,  of  Bavaria,  who  now  holds  his 
court  at  Athens,  under  the  title  of  <«  King  of  Greece." 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 
^  1.  What  is  Greece  ?    3.  How  bounded  ?    3.  What  does  it  comprise  I 
4.  What  are  the  chief  towns  of  Greece?  5.  What  is  said  of  Athens?  6,7.  Coriuthf 

a  Thiva?    9.  Patras? 
10.  "What  its  length  ?  Breadth  ?  11—13.  Describe  Albania,  livadia,  tawl  the  Mores. 
M.  What  were  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  the  Moreal 

15.  Of  what  religion  are  the  Greeks  ?    19.  Why  is  it  called  the  Greek  Church  ? 
17,  18.  Describe  the  early  inhabitants  of  Greece,  and  their  mode  of  living. 
19.  What  were  their  first  improvements  ?  To  whom  are  they  attributed?  90.  What 

was  their  next  advance  ?    81.  What  were  the  causes  of  Greece  heingorig* 

inally  divided  into  a  number  of  independent  states  ? 
22,  23.  What  were  the  most  remarkable  of  the  early  Grecian  States  ?    94.  By 

whom  was  the  Jcingdom  of  Argos  focmded,  and  when  ?   Athens  ?  Thebes  ? 
25.  When  and  by  whom  were  the  Phoenician  letters  carried  into  Greece  ?    36.  la 

what  state  was  all  Europe  at  this  time ! 
97.  What  was  the  first  expedition  of  the  Greeks  in  which  they  were  tmited  ? 
9&  ^Vhat  gave  rise  to  the  Trojan  war  ?    29.  How  long  did  it  continue,  and  what 

the  result  ? 
31.  What  were  the  weapons  of  war  used  at  this  period  7    33.  What  are  the  chief 

works  in  which  the  ancient  Greek  language  is  pres^erved,  and  for  what  is 

that  celebrated  language  chiefly  noted  f 
35.  How  many  different  ages  are  there  of  the  Greek  tongue  ?    36.  What  are  they  f 
37.  W^hat  are  the  Greek,  and  what  the  Roman  orders  of  architecture  ? 
33.  What  is  the  character  of  the  modem  Greeks,  and  what  the  Mahometans  7 
40.  How  long  was  Greece  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks  ?    When  did  the 

Greeks  achieve  their  independence?    Who  is  king  of  Greece  ? 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 
How  is  Greece  bounded  7    What  States  compose  |#  7    What  Gulf  sefparates  the 

Morea  from  the  northern  part  of  Greece  7    What  are  the  largest  Islands  on 

the  Grecian  coast  7    What  chain  of  mountains  intersects  it  from  north  to 

south  7    On  which  side  are  the  Ionian  Isles  7 
When  do  ywi  find  Athens?  Navarino?  Corinth?  Patras?  TripoUsza?  Napoli 

di Romania?    Missolonghi?   Joannina? 


THE  IONIAN  ISLANDS. 


1.  The  Unitid  States  of  thb  Ionian  Islbb  coneist  of  seven  ieiandfl' 
in  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  aouth-weat  coast  of  (jireece,  vis :  Corfth 
Paxoj  C^pMmim,  Leueadia,  (or  SanU  MawrOr)  TIbMH,  (or  Itkmea,} 
ZamU,  and  Cerigo. 
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9.  Theie  islands  formcriy  belonged  to  VMee,  bnt  in  tbe  early  pMtt 
of  die  late  reYolntioiiary  war  tbey  became  anbject  to  the  J^entk^  horn 
wbom  they  were  taken  in  the  year  1800,  when  they  were  formed  into  m 
Republic,  mider  the  protection  of  the  Turkt  and  Rusgians. 

3.  By  the  Treaty  of  Congfreaa  in  1815,  they  were  conatitnted  <•  United 
iSStetea,**  free  and  independent,  under  the  immediate  and  ezclusiTe  pro- 
taction  of  Great  Britain ;  and  it  was  ordained  that  his  Britannic  Majesty 
should  nominate  a  Lord  High  C&mmiMioner,  who  was  to  reside  in  the 
Islands,  and  assist  in  framing  the  laws. 

4«  The  civil  Om)emm«nt  is  now  composed  of  a  LegislatiTe  Aasem. 
bly  and  of  a  Senate,  nnder^he  controul  of  the  Lord  High  Commissioneir. 
The  meeting  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  at  Corfu,  the  seat  of  govern. 
■MDt,  is  called  a  Parliament, 

5.  The  power  of  convening  and  proroguing  the  Parliament  is  vested 
in  the  Lord  High  Commissioner*  That  of  dissolving  belongs  to  the 
King,  as  Sovereign  Protector  of  the  States.  The  population  of  the 
Islanda  amounts  to  about  190,000. 

6.  Corfu  is  very  thickly  inhabited.  This  island  is  celebrated  for 
its  delicious  fruits,  olives,  and  honey.  Its  chief  town,  of  the  same  name, 
is  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  Europe,  and  may  be  classed  next  to 
Malta  and  Gibraltar. 

7.  Sa3ITa  Maxtra,  the  ancient  Leueadia,  was  once  a  peninsula  of 
Greece.  It  is  fertile,  but  very  inferior  to  Corfu.  Theaki,  the  next  isle 
to  the  southward,  was  the  ancient'  Ithaca,  the  birthplace  and  kingdom 

of  Ul'^99€9, 

8.  Cefbalonia  is  the  largest  and  most  populous  of  the  Ionian  States. 
Its  chief  products  are,  currants,  oil,  and  wine.  The  chief  town  is 
Argo9toti, 

9.  SSaute  is  noted  for  its  peaches,  which  are  said  to  be  the  finest  in 
the  world,  and  its  currants  rival  those  of  Corinth. 

10.  Cerigo,  the  aiicient  Cytkera,  was  formerly  consecrated  to  Vemu, 
and  considered  as  her  favoured  residence.  This  island  is  rocky  and 
mountainous,  but  it  produces  grain,  with  some  wine,  oil,  and  silk. 
Game,  and  turtle-doves,  (the  birds  of  Venus,)  are  still  abundant  here. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 
1.  What  constitutes  the  States  of  the  Ionian  Islands  ?    2.  To  what  country  did 

they  formerly  belong  ?    S.  tJnder  whose  protection  are  they  ? 
C  What  is  said  of  Corfu?  7.i^anU  Maura!  &Cephaloma?  9.  Zante?  la  Cerigo  I 


ASLA.. 

1.  Asia,  one  of  the  five  grand  divisions  of  the  globe,  is  the  second 
in  importance  and  magnitude,  but  the  first  in  population. 

St,  It  is  situated  to  the  east  of  Europe,  and  extends  in  length  from 
east  to  west  about  6,000  miles,  and  in  breadth  3,000.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  west  by  Edrope;  and  on  all  other  parts  by  the  Ocean. 

3.  Though  it  now  gives  place  to  Europe  in  importance,  it  was  the 
scene  of  the  creation  of  man,  and,  af^erthe  deluge,  it  became  a  second 
time  the  nursery  of  the  world.  .... 


ASIA.  4tt5 

4.  Nook  and  Iub  fiuoalj  settled  here,  and  hence  their  deeeendaats 
duaperiBed  tfaemaehres  into  every  part  of  the  world, 

5.  It  waa  here  that  the  Hebrews  were  planted,  and  the  Revelalums 
of  Heayen  delivered  by  the  Prophets. 

6.  Here  also  rose  and  fell  the  four  great  Monarchies,  viz :  the  Jm~ 
myrian^  Babyloman,  Median^  and  Pereian* 

.  7.  In  Asia  our  Saviour  waa  bom,  and  accomplished  the  great  and  mer- 
ciful  work  of  human  redemption ;  from  hence  the  light  of  his  glorious 
Gospel  was  carried,  with  amazing  rapidity,  into  various  nations,  by  hb 
disciples  and  followers. 

8.  In  Asia  the  first  edifices  were  reared,  the  first  cities  built,  the 
first  kingdoms  and  empires  founded,  while  the  other  parts  of  the  earth 
were  inhabited  only  by  wild  beasts,  or  men  as  wild  as  they. 

9.  The  northern  regions  of  Asia  are  cold  and  barren,  but  the  middle 
•nd  southern  are  blest  with  a  salubrious  CUmtUe,  and  a  rich  and  fertile 
Sailf  producing  fruit,  drugs,  spices,  wines,  gold,  silver,  gems,  and  all 
the  necessaries  of  life,  in  rich  abundance. 

10.  Nevertheless,  a  very  considerable  part  of  Asia  has  now  lost 
nmeh  of  its  ancient  splendour  and  fertility.  Enennes  to  scisnee,  polite- 
Bess,  and  liberty,  the  Turks  have  almost  depopulated  some  of  thp 
richest  spots  in  Asia,  and  from  being  the  best  cultivated  parts  in  the 
world,  rendered  them  solitary  and  waste. 

1 1.  Other  parts  of  Aaia,  however,  are  stfll  in  a  flourishing  condiliov, 
thougfh  it  is  rather  to  be  attributed  to  the  richness  of  the  soil,  than,  to 
the  industry  of  the  inhabxtante^-  who  «•«,  ia  gaoMal,  effeminate  and 
indolent. 

12.  This  effeminacy  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  warmth  of  their  cUmats, 
heightened  in  some  measure  by  custom  and  education ;  and  aeeordiligly 
the  sjrmptoms  of  it  are  more  or  less  visible,  as  the  several  nations  aie 
settled  nearer  to,  or  farther  from,  the  equator.  Hence  the  people  of 
Tartaryi  and  the  Asiatic  parts  of  Russia,  are  eipially  brave,  hardy,  strong, 
and  vigorous,  with  those  who  inhabit  the  same  latitudea  hi  Europe. 

13.  Great  part  of  this  vast  country  was,  in  ancient  times,  successively 
governed  by  the  AMtyriant,  the  Medes^  the  Pernanst  tBoA  the  Qreektu 
but  the'  immense  redone  of  Indm  and  CAtas  were  hardly  knovm  to  any 
of  the  fionquerors  of  the  ancient  world. 

14.  Secluded  by  an  almost  impenetrable  range  of  moontuns  and 
deserts;  they  were  free  from  the  swords  of  the  Europeans,  wd  long 
enjoyed  their  deticious  climates  unenvied  and  unknown. 

15.  The  Romana  subdued  all  the  i^estsm  parts  of  Asia,  and  aftov. 
wards  the  successors  of  Maktmutt  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
SsrsesRS,  founded  in  Aria,  in  Africa,  and  in  Europe,  a  more  extensive 
empire  than  that  of  Gyrus,  of  Alexander,  or  even  that  of  Rome,  whefi 
at  ita  greatest  height. 

16.  llie  Saracen  greatness  declined  on  the  death  of  !nsfiMrZ«iie,  and 
<be  Turks,  soon  after,  took  possession  of  the  middle  and  south-western 
regions  of  Asia,  which  they  still  occupy. 

17.  The  principal  divirions  or  nations  of  Asia  are,  AtiatU  Mm§»ia^ 
dans,  /ssan,  Hindustani  the  Birman  Bmmre,  Afghtauston^  iWsts, 
AmmtU  ^key,  2Wtary,  ;Sism,  Coekin  Cktna^  Tonqmn^^  ArMa,  aq^ 
the  /«<ft. 


4M  ASIATIC  TURKEY. 

QVBBTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATIOlf . 
1.  WhtiliAriaf    Describe  it.    &  How  situated  and  how  bounded  1 
»-•.  Betala  the  greet  events  that  have  occnned  in  Asia.  OrDescribeiticteats 

sndsoiL    What  aie  its  chief  prodocts  ? 
10— 1&  Compare  modem  Asia  with  lU  ancient  sUte.    Describe  the  inlwlihyi 
Why  are  they  more  effeminate  in  the  southern  parts*  than  the  inhahitaalsv 
the  northern  parU  of  Asia,  and  of  Europe  f 
IS.  By  whoBi  were  the  greater  parU  of  Asia  successive]  y  goTemed  m  aacMSt 

times!    What  knowledge  had  these  pe<9le  of  India  and  China ? 
15k  1<L  What  were  the  chief  conquests  of  the  Romans  ?    Of  the  Saracens  1  Of 
the  Torfcs  f    17.  Whst  ate  the  chief  nations  of  AsiaT 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 
How  is  Asia  bounded?    What  are  its  largest  Rivers?    What  Seas  lis  akM 
its  coasts?  Gulfs?  Bays?  Islands?    What  chains  of  Mountains  inteisect  it  l 
What  separates  it  firom  Europe  f    What  countries  compose  it? 


ASIATIC  TURKEY. 


1«  AflUTW  Tumr  is  a  delightful  coimtry,  mtuated  in  the  weMen 
pert  of  Asia,  chiefly  between  the  Ceepiaii«  the  Black,  and  the  Mediter- 
fgf^^fft  Beas* 

3.  It  ie  divided  into  Eamoh  and  Wistbkh.  The  Eaeten  pirt 
eomprohends  KmrdUUmf  Algemira,  Irak  Arahit  Diarbekir,  and  l»'^^ 
Jbfwi€mia :  the  Weetern  compriaes  NaUUa,  (or  Ama  Mmm-*)  Syrimf  sod 

3.  The  Climate  of  thii  country  haa  alwajra  been  considered  at  om 
of  the  moat  delieioua  on  the  globe,  particularly  in  thoae  parts  d^^^ 
inated  Asia  Minor  and  Syria ;  and  the  Ssti,  in  general,  ie  natnraliy  ndi 
and  fertile ;  but,  from  the  indolence  of  the  inhabitants,  a  great  portioB 
of  it  is  a  mere  wilderness. 

.4.  It  formerly  composed  one  of  the  finest  portions  of  the  Romtfi 
Empire.  It  then  displayed  numerous  towns,  embellished  with  all  dtft 
the  union  of  the  arts  could  produce,  and  abounding  with  all  the  enjoy- 
i  of  luxury. 


5.  How  great  is  the  contrast  in  the  present  day !  All  the  blessngi 
of  civilization,  all  the  charms  of  social  life,  have  disappeared  under 
the  devastating  powers  which  oppress  this  desolated  country. 

6.  The  monuments  are  in  ruins,  the  villages  abandoned,  and  a  greirt 
part  of  the  country  given  up  to  robbers,  while  the  towns  are  filled  win 
a  vile  and  oppressed  populaee.  The  several  wandering  tribes  oi  w 
country  are,  JTurds,  Tareomtnf  and  Araba, 

7.  The  wandering  Turcomen  and  Kurds  feed  their  herds  and  pw 
their  robberies  upon  those  fields  which  were  once  covered  with  ^7* 
while  the  ferocious  Bedouins  make  abandoned  tenqdes  the  shelter  for 
their  thefts  and  crimes. 

8.  Such  is  at  this  period  the  state  of  this  claasic  soil,  still  coversa 
with  the  finest  remains  of  antiquity,  and  needing  nothing  more,  to 
recover  its  former  state,  than  an  entire  change  of  dominion. 

*  Georgia,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Turkey,  is  now  wholly  in  the  peissiiia| 
of  Russia,  as  well  as  a  pofUon  of  Armenia.  The  coontiy  now  caBed  TttrcooMffii 
ishiTsrtaiy. 
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d.  Ills  Toreomen  seem  to  be  what  the  Turks  were  in  their  original 
state.  The  Kurds  are  a  pecuiiai;  tribe,  who  live  in  tents,  and  roam 
Mrith  their  flocks  and  herda  from  Algezira,  (ancient  Mesopotamia,)  to 
the  sources  of  the  Euphrates. 

10.  The  term  Bedouins  is  a  modem  name  given  to  the  wild  or  roring 
Arabs,  whether  they  are  inhabitants  of  Asia  or  Africa.  These  people 
are  perpetually  removing  their  tents  from  one  place  to  another,  and 
are  under  no  subjection  to  laws. 

11.  They  are  inhabitants  of  the  vast  deserts  between  Fertm  and 
Morocco  ;  though  divided  into  independent  communities  or  tribes,  they 
may  be  considered  as  forming  one  nation.  The  Bedouins  reside  chiefly 
in  Arabia,  and,  in  general,  are  small,  meagre,  and  tawny ;  the  greater 
part  of  them  always  live  in  the  open  air. 

12.  DiABBEEiR,  or  DiASBEc,  on  the  river  Tigris,  was  included  in  the 
ancient  Mesopotamia.  It  was  the  ancient  ^mt<2a.  This  city  lies  west 
of  Kurdistan,  and  is  noted  for  its  manufactures  of  silks  and  leather. 

13.  Kurdistan,  anciently  known  by  the  names  ofAesyria  and  Baby- 
lonia, is  of  considerable  extent.  Here  was  founded  the  first  great 
monarchy  of  the  world,  which  commenced  with  Nimrod,  about  SSH)4 
B.  C,  and  terminated  with  Sardanapalua ;  out  of  its  ruins  arose  the 
A»ayrian8  of  Babylon,  those  of  Nineveh,  and  the  Medes,  The  first 
Assyrian  monarchy  lasted  about  1264  years. 

14.  The  second  Assyrian  Empire  commenced  with  Nabonatser,  and 
ended  with  the  taking  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  536  B.  C. — Bollin. 

15.  Irak  Arabi,  the  ancient  Ckaldea,  is  watered  by  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris.  Its  chief  town  is  Baasora,  Asia  Minor,*  is  a  very  exten- 
sive  country,  possessing  a  wholesome  and  delightful  air,  with  a  rich 
and  fertile  soil.  It  was  formerly  fiill  of  cities.  In  the  north-western 
part  stood  the  famous  city  of  TVoy. 

16.  Syria,  a  province  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  has  had  very  diflfererit 
limits  at  different  periods.  Syru  Proper,  or  Modem  Syria,  comprises 
the  ancient  Phanicia,  but  formerly  it  included  Phanida,  Palestine,  and 
according  to  Pliny,  Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia,  Its  original  name 
was  Aram.  In  the  time  of  David  it  comprised  several  petty  kingdoms, 
the  names  of  which  occur  in  the  Scriptures. 

17.  Its  chief  city  is  Aiappo.    In  this  province  were  situated  the  once 
celebrated  towns  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,     Syria  has  undergone  various- 
revolutions,  which  have  greatly  changed  the  difierent  races  of  its  in- 
habitants.    They  chiefly  consist  of  the  posterity  of  the  Greeks,  the 
Arabs,  and  Turks. 

18.  Palestine,  a  small  province  lying  south  of  Syria,  is  so  called 
from  the  Philistines  who  formerly  inhabited  it.  Thisxountryhas  also 
had  the  several  names  of  Judea,  the  Holy  Land,  the  Land  of  Canaan, 
and  the  Land  of  Promise, 

19.  It  was  called  Judea,  from  the  patriarch  Juddk;  the  Holy  Land, 
from  having  been  the  scene  of  the  birth,  ministry;  and  death  oi  Jesus 
Christ,  The  Land  of  Canaan,  and  the  Land  of  Promise,  are  name^ 
given  to  it  in  the  Scriptures. 

30.  Palestins  Profbr  is  the  country  of  the  Philistines,    Piksnicu. 

*  Asia  Minor  is  neither  an  ancient  nor  clsMical  name,  but  was  first  used  in  the 
midUle  a^es. 
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Piom  is  the  luid  of  2y»  sod  Sibbii.  The  HbE.TLAS]>PioiKiaA# 
Ltmd  •/i^vMttein  its  largest  sense,  as  the  kingdsni  was  ^oamaA 
vy  JmwnI  afM  oWosiSfi* 

31.  The  Land  of  Promise  and  the  Holy  Land  are  sjmoaymoiu  gen- 
erally, but  not  stricdy,  as  the  Itrmliiet  never  obtained  all  that  «u 
^oBiised  them ;  not  beeanse  the  promise  failed,  but  because  ihsjH 
not  comply  with  the  cqpditioiia  of  it. 

39.  The  chief  Cinss  of  this  country  are,  AleppOf  DamaseuMi  Smfm, 
Awssro,  jESrssmm,  and  Bagdad. 

93.  The  principal  Modhtaiiis  of  Asiatic  Turkey  are,  TaunUtjArmai, 


^tes 


4.  Its  chief  Rivxbs  are,  the  Eapkrates,  the  THgtis,  the  OrmOtittd 
the  Jordan^  exclusive  of  several  large  rivers  falling  into  ^e  ^geanand 
Black  Seas. 

95.  The  population  of  Asiatic  Turkey  is  about  14,000,000 ;  of  £ui^ 
pean  Turkey,  11,000,000;  and  of  Egypt,  9,500,000;  making  for  thfi 
whole  Empire,  95,500,000. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

1.  Describe  Asiatic  Turkey.    How  is  it  situated  ?    2.  How  divided  ? 

3.  Describe  its  climate  and  soil.     5.  Contrast  its  modem  with  its  ancient  sttte- 

6.  Wbo  are  the  wanderinf  tribes  of  Asiatic  Turkey? 

7^11.  Describe  the  Turcomen,  the  Kurds,  and  the  Bedouins. 

IS.  Describe  Diarbec.  13.  Kurdistan.  In  what  part  was  founded  the  first  gt«^ 
monarchy  of  the  world  ?  With  whom  did  it  commence,  when,  and  wim 
whom  did  it  terminate  ?    14.  When  did  the  second  commence  and  end  t 

15.  Describe  Irak  Arabi.    In  what  part  was  the  celebrated  city  of  Troy  1 

16.  Describe  Syria.    What  comprises  Syria  Proper,  or  Modem  Syria?   W»t 

Ancient  Syria  ?  . 

17.  What  is  the  capital  of  Modem  Syria?    In  what  part  were  situated  the  one* 

celebrated  towns  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  ? 
J8— ai.  Deseribe  PalestiBSw    What  have  been  the  several  names  of  Palestine  t 

Describe  them. 
28.  What  are  the  chief  cities  of  Asiatic  Turkey?    23;  Mountains?   24.  Ri»«*- 
85.  What  is  the  population  of  Turkey } 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 
How  is  Astatic  Turkey  bounded  ?    What  separates  it  from  European  Tttrkerf 

What  River  separates  it  from  Arabia  ? 
Where  do  you  find  Smyrna  7  Aleppo?  Acr»?  Jerusalem?  Bassora?  fiacdsd? 


MOST  REMARKABLE  PLACES  IN  ASIATIC  TURKEY. 

1.  Ths  chief  city  of  Asiatic  Turkey  is  Alefto,  the  capital  of  Syria. 
It  is  well  built,  and,  next  to  Constantinople,  is  the  most  considBrable 
city  in  the  Turkish  Empire.     It  contains  about  350,000  inhabitanU. 

S.  Aleppo  is  celebrated  for  its  manufeMstures  of  silk  and  cotton ;  and, 
by  means  of  the  caravans  from  Bagdad  and  Baasora,  is  rendered  • 
mart  for  the  commodities  of  Persia  and  India. 

3.  Damascus,  likewise  in  Syria,  is  estimated  to  coatain  180,000  ia- 
habitantfi.    Its  former  celebrity  for  works  of  steel,  particularly  sword- 
blades,  IS  lost;  but  it  flourishes  by  its  excellent  manufactures  of  A 
cotton,  and  soap. 
'  4.  .The  commerce  of  this  city  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  caravans,  the 
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most  considerable  of  which  are  to  Bagdad,  Aleppo,  and  Mecca.  St, 
Pnut  was  converted  on  his  way  to  Damascus ;  and  Uie  <;eiebrated  Sal- 
adin,  Sultan  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  but  more  generally  called 
Etnperor  of  the  Saracen8,Mied  here  in  1192. 

^  5.  Damascus  is  also  memorable  for  the  moral  lesson  which  Saladin 
caused  to  be  exhibited  here  at  his  funeral ;  he  having  ordered,  before 
he  expired,  that  his  winding.sheet  should  be  carried  ais  a  standard 
llirough  every  street  of  the  city ;  while  a  crier  should  go  before,  and 
proclaim  with  a  loud  voice,  "  This  is  ail  that  remains  of  the  Mighty 
SdUidint  the  Conqueror  of  the  East." 

6.  Damascus  was  taken  by  Tamerlane,  in  1400,  who  put  all  the  in. 
habitants  to  the  sword. 

7.  Smyrna,  a  large  and  populous  city,  on  the  western  coast  of  Na- 
tolia,  in  Asia  Minor,  is  a  noted  port  of  the  Levant,  and  the  common 
fendezvous  of  merchants  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  ^  contains 
about  120,000  inhabitants.  This  city  was  taken  by  Tamerlane,  in  the 
year  1402,  after  one  of  the  most  memorable  sieges  recorded  in  his- 
tory. 

8.  Homer  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  this  city, 
and  to  have  been  bom  about  900  years  before  Christ ;  but  this  is  un- 
certain. 

9.  pRUSA,  the  ancient  Bursa,  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  well, 
built  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  was  formerly  a  favourite  residence  of 
the  Sultans  ;  it  is  romantically  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  01yml)us. 
Angora,  noted  for  its  breed  of  goats»  is  rendered  populous  by  its  manu- 
facture  of  stuffs.  These  goats  are  a  partici^Iar  breed,  and  are  found 
in  no  other  country.  , 

10.  Otkman,  the  founder  of  the  Ottoman,  or  Turkish  Empire,  was 
buried  at  Bursa  in  1326.  Bajazet  /,  who  was  conquered  by  Tamer, 
lane,  was  buried  here  in  1403 ;  and  Amurath  the  Great,  in  1450.  Near 
Angora,  Pompey  gained  a  victory  over  Mithridates;  and  Tamerlane 
defeated  Bajazet,  and  took  him  prisoner. 

11.  Bassora  is  a  noted  city  between  the  junction  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is  greatly  celebrated  for  its 
commerce,  which  is  very  extensive,  it  being  the  grand  emporium  for 
Indian,  Persian,  and  Arabian  produce,  which  is  forwarded  by  caravans 
into  all  parts  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 

12.  Bagdad,  on  the  Tigris,  once  the  celebrated  and  splendid  seat 
of  the  Saracen  Caliphs,  is  now  reduced  to  a  small  town,  containing 
about  20,000  mhabitants.  Near  this  place  are  the  obscuj-e  relics  of  a 
much  greater  city,  the  ancient  Babylon,  The  sepulchre  of  the  Prophet 
Ezekiel  is  said  to  stand  near  Bagdad.  This  city  is  noted  as  a  con. 
tinual  resort  for  a  great  number  of  passengers  travelling  from  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt,  into  Persia. 

13.  Jerusalsm,  the  femed  capital  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  so  long 
the  object  of  contention  between  the  Christian  and  Mahometan  powers, 
is  now  a  mean  town  in  a  sterile'  district,  subsisting  only  by  that  vene. 
ration  in  which  it  is  held  by  Jews,  Christians,  and  Mahometans,  and 
which  still  procures  it  the  visits  of  many  pious  pilgrims. 

14.  This  city  has  frequently  suffered  from  the  hands  of  conquerors. 
The  most  memorable  of  its  defences  were  those  against  Nebuehad. 
nezzar,  B.  C.  588,  when  Zedekiah  and  the  Jews  were  led  captive  t^ 

SK 
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Babylon ;  and  agftinst  the  Bemgm,  undar  Titut,  in  the  year  7Q,  wlia 
took  the  city,  burnt  it,  and  reduced  it  to  a  wilderaess ;  thus  Uia  pre. 
dictions  of  our  Saviour  were  literally  fulfilled,  not  one  atone  beiag  left 
upon  another. 

15.  According  to  Joaephus,  97,000  Jews  were  made  priaonerSr 
whom  Tilui  caused  to  be  dispersed  throughout  the  Roman  £mpire; 
ibr  the  purpose  of  having  them  destroyed  by  the  sword  and  wild  beasts. 

16.  Here  David  and  Solomon  were  buried.  Under  the  reign  of  Tibei- 
riu9,  Jerusalem  was  made  interesting  to  all  future  ages  by  the  death 
and  resurrection  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  im- 
justly  accused,  condemned,  and  crucified  on  Mount  Calvary,' 

17.  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the  Saracens  in  636,  and  by  the  Cnt- 
taders  in  1099,  but  was  retaken  by  Saladin,  King  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
the  Saracens,  in  1187.  The  Turks  expelled  the  Saracens  in  1217,  and 
have  kept  possession  of  it  ever  since.  It  contains  about  30,000  in. 
habitants,  insisting  of  Turkg,  Jew»,>  Arahst  and  Chrittians. 

18.  Ethssus,  anciently  one  of  the  most  splendid  cities  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  celebrated  for  containing  the  Temple  of  Diana,  and  for  an  Epistle 
of  St,  Paul  to  the  Bphesians,  is  now  a  poor  and  miserable  TurluiA 
village,  with  few  inhabitants. 

19.  The  Temple  of  Diana  was  burnt  by  Erottratus,  on  the  night  that 
Alexander  was  bom,  356  B.  C,  It  was  deemed  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  world.  St.  Paul  resided  here  three  years,  during  which  he 
wrought  many  miracles.   Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  was  buried  here. 

20.  Ephesus  was  one  of  the  seven  churches  whose  character  and 
doom  are  recorded  in  the  Revelation. 

21.  Ttre  and  Sidon,  formerly  so  distinguished  by  their  grandeur 
and  opulence,  are  almost  entirely  decayed ;  but  the  latter  having  a 
goQ<l  harbour,  still  carries  on  a  trifling  trade.  7\/re,  now  called  Sur, 
is  only  inhabited  by  a  few  fishermen,  who  live  in  the  ruins  of  its  primi. 
live  state. 

22.  Tyre  and  Sidon  were  the  two  principal  cities  of  Phoenicia,  and 
are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Writings.  Glass  is  said  to 
have  been  invented  at  Sidon.  In  the  time  of  Queen  Dido,  who  founded 
the  city  of  Carthage,  Tyre  was  considered  the  most  commercial  place 
in  the  world,  at  which  period  it  assumed  the  title  of  "  The  Queen  of  the 
Seas,^  869  B.  C.  It  was  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  King  of  Babylon, 
385  B.  C;  and  again  by  Alexander,  332  B.  C,  after  a  memorable  siege, 
apd  a  dreadful  carnage  of  its  inhabitants. 

23.  Troy,  once  a  famous  city  of  Asia  Minor,  anciently  called  3fVw;a, 
or  Ilium,  cannot  now  be  discovered  by  the  smallest  vestige,  and  the 
place  where  it  stood  is  only  known  by  its  being  opposite  to  the  Isle  of 
Tenedo9. 

24.  Troy  was  taken  by  the  Greeks,  1184  B.  C,  after  ten  years  siege, 
which  has  be.en  immortalized  both  by  Homer  and  Virgil. 

25.  Amasia,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  is  noted  as  the  birthplace  of 
Straho,  the  celebrated  Greek  geographer,  who  flourished  ih  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  Emperor  of  Rome,  and  died  in  the  year  25. 

26.  Acre,  a  seaport  of  Palestine,  was  anciently  called  Ptolemaik. 
It  was  taken  by  the  famous  Saladin  in  1187,  and  by  the  Crusaders, 
under  Richard  I,  of  England,  and  Philip,  King  of  France,  in  1191. 
Tills  place  was  also  the  scene  of  a  sanguinary  struggle  between  the 
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fVench  and  English  in  1799.    The  French  were  under  the  comipand 
piNofleeUt  the  English  of  Sir  Sidney  Sniitk, 

127.  Mosuit,  OB  the  Tigris,  is  a  place  of  great  trade,  and  is  noted  fo^ 
its  manufactures  of  morocco  and  cotton.  From  the  cotton  fabric  made 
«U  this  place  comes  die  French  word  Moittaetine,  and  the  English  word 
MuUn.  The  village  of  Nunia,  on  the  opposite  bank,  is  said  to  cover 
part  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  Nineveh* 

28.  lIiLLAH,  on  the  Euphrates,  about  60  miles  south  of  Bagd&d,  is 
^apposed  to  be  bi^lt  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Babylon. 

29.  Erzerum,  near  the  source  of  the  Euphrates,  is  a  noted  resting. 
place  for  caravans  to  the  East  Indies.  This  is  one  of  the  most  im. 
|>ortant  governments  in  the  Turkish  Empire,  inferior  only  to  Egypt, 
«nd  equal  to  Bagdad,    It  is  a  place  of  great  trade,  and  very  populous. 

30.  Sysu  is  much  less  populous  than  it  was  in  ancient  times.  The 
tyranny  of  the  Turkish  government  has  reduced  many  parts  of  it  to  a 
mere  waste.  The  territories  of  Jamnim,  and  Jeppa,  in  Palestine,  which 
in  &e  tine  of  Strabo  were ,  able  to  bring  into  the  field  40,000  armed 
men,  could  not  now  furnish  3,000. 

31.  JuDEA,  which  in  the  time  of  Htus  is  thought  to  have  contained 
4,000,000  of  inhabitants,  does  not  now  contain  the  tenth  part  of  that 
■umber.  The  whole  population  of  Syria  is  supposed  to  bo  less  than 
^,500,000. 

32.  The  Pmeka  of  each  department  Is,  like  the  Saltant  n  perfect 
despot.  He  possesses  the  most  absolute  power  over  the  lives  of  his 
ibubjects,  which  he  exercises  without  formality  md  without  appeal. 

33.  The  religion  of  Mahomet,  called  Islamism,  instead  of  correcting 
^e  abuses  of  government,  serves  i6  cdtifirm  them.  The  Kor^nf  or 
BUMe  of  the  Mahometans,  contains  nothing  concerning  the  relative 
Katies  of  the  governors  and  governed.  It  only  inculcates  implicit  faith 
and  Bervile  obedience. 

34.  The  Mahometmn^  are  £vided  into  two  great  sects,  distinguished 
by  thjp  names  oi  Alt  and  Omar:  the  Persians  being  of  the  former,  and 
l&e  Torks  of  the  latter ;  but  thefie  are  agsiin  subdivided  into  many 
4«h6rs.  Their  general  eonfession  of  faith  is,  thai  ««  There  is  no  God 
hut  the  true  God,  and  Mahomet  ie  hie  Pr^het," 

35.  The  Grand  Signor  is  one  of  the  most  despotic  princes  upon  the 
MiTth,  having  aa  absolute  power  over  all  his  subjects ;  of  the  justice 
^  which  they  are  so  entirely  persuaded,  that  they  never  make  any 
resistance,  but  promptly  submit  to  the  first  order  lie  issues  for  taking 
away  their  goods,  or  their  lives.  This  excess  of  obedience  is  taught 
them  by  their  religion. 

36.  Asiatic  Turkey  haa  been  inhabited  from  all  antiquity.  The 
^teriptwrea  are  its  first  annals ;  and  the  Profime  Writers  all  agree  in 
sttkfiowledging  it  to  be  the  source  of  light  and  civilisation. 

37.  Nimrodj  Ninue,  iSnmramts,  the  great  empires  which  they  have 
yaised,  those  which  have  succeeded  them,  the  heroes  of  TVey,  a  multi. 
fad*  ^f  Greek  fables,  the  memorable  reSgn  of  the  Fereiane,  the  Empire 
i^4i^Mander,  the  Seleueidee,  the  ferocious  BUthridateSj  the  renawned 
Zenobia^  Qaeen  of  palmyra,  the  brilliant  reign  of  the  Caliphs  of  Bag. 
dadt  form  but  an  imperfect  summary  of  the  great  personages  and 
ilfMltB  of  whieh  tins  coimtry  haa  be«n  eonttantly  the  theatre,  from  tha 
most  remote  period  of  which  we  have  any  acconnt,  to  the  laial  day  on 
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which  the  Tarkiah  dominions  seemed,  as  it  weie,  to  rise  up  konier 
to  destroy  its  long  celebrity. 

38.  In  Asiatic  Turkey  stood  Uie  beaiitiftil  city  of  PAurnO,  whose 
Qaeen,  Zewtbia^  was  taken  captive  by  the  flmperor  ^iireZnm,  in  2T3, 
and  led  in  triumph  through  Rome ;  the  city  was  entirely  destroyed* 
The  stupendous  ruins  of  this  place  undoubtedly  claim  great  attentioa, 
and  are  a  just  subject  of  admiration. 

39.  This  city  was  originally  built  by  Solomon^  and  was  called  TiDr 
MOE.  It  was  10  miles  m  circumference,  and  situated  in  the  deserts  oC 
Syria.  It  was  at  that  time  the  capital  of  an  extensive  kingdom,  but, 
from  a  number  of  concurreot  causes,  this  once  fertile  country  is  chan^d 
into  barren  deserts,  and  Palmyra,  then  the  emporium  of  the  eastetn 
#orld,  is  now  the  abode  of  wild  Arabs,  who  either  reside  among  th? 
ruins,  or  in  miserable  huts  they  havi9  erected  near  them. 

40.  Balbbc,  the  ancient  Heliopolis,  is  also  celebrated  for  its  remains 
of  ancient  architecture,  which,  hy  many,  are  considered  superior  to 
those  of  Palmyra. 

41.  Balbec  is  situated  in  Syria,  about  40  miles  south. west  of  Damas- 
cus, and  was  styled  (by  the  Greeks)  Heliopolis^  or  the  City  of  the  Sw, 
from  its  magnificence.  The  present  town,  if  it  can  be  so  denominated, 
is  of  small  extent,  meanly  built,  and  poorly  inhabited. 

43.  The  inhabitants  are  firmly  persuaded,  that  the  buildings  both  at 
Palmyra  ,and  Balbec  were  erected  by  SoUmum,  while  others  ascribo 
the  latter  to  Antaniug  Piu9, 

43.  The  neighbourhood  of  Smyrna  contains  many  superb  mios, 
among  which  are  those  of  a  Soman  Circu9  and.7%«a<re.  Three  beau- 
tiful theatres  of  white  marble»  and  a  stately  circus,  are  still  extant  at 
Jjoodicea.  Many  other  places  m  Asiatic  Turkey  boast  of  magnificeat 
remains  of  antiquity. 


atJESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

1,  S.  Describe  Aleppo.    3—6.  Damascus.    Who  was  converted  on  his  ^^tJ{ 

Damascua?    What  celebrated  character  died  tbere  ?    Who  was  Satagn 

.    For  what  sko  i«  this  city  meskxr^ble  ?    Repeat  XVsM  moral  Aeason.  WMS 

freat  event  occurred  here  in  14<M? 
)e8chbe  Smynia.    What  great  event  occurred  here  m  1409  \ 
9, 10.  Describe  Pftua.    Pot  what  are  Prusa,  or  Bursa,  and  Angora  noted  T 
1 1.  Describe  BSsaora.    fat  wimt  noted  7    U.  Bagdad.    For  what  is  Bagdad  aflWJ 
What  celebrated  rains  aie  situated  near  Bagdad  \   Whose  sepulcfare  stands 
near  thUt  city  ?  ■  ■  ,    -X 

IJ— 17.  Describe  Jerusalem.  What  was  the  celebrated  capital  of  the  Jf'lJr 
nation  t  Between  what  powers  has  this  city  been  the  object  of  pes*5g^ 
tention  ?  What  were  the  chief  among  the  most  memorable  of  its  d0MDes»* 
When  J    When  was  Jerusalem  taken  by  the  Saracens  ?   The  Crasa«" » 

18—90.  Describe  Ephesus.  21,  22,  Tyre  and  Sidon.  23,  24.  Troy.  What  crtj* 
brated  men  have  immortalized  the  siege^of  Troy  1  25.  Amaan.  25.  Ac^** 
27.  Mosul.    2&  HUlah.    20.  Eraerum.    30.  Syria.    31.  Judea. 

33,  What  is  said  of  the  Pacha  of  each  department  ? 
83.  What  is  said  of  the  religion  of  Mahomet  ? 

34.  How  are  the  Mahometans  divided  T  What  nation  is  of  the  sect  of  Ali!  wasi 

of  Omar  1    What  is  their  general  Confession  of  Faith  ?  .^ 

37.  Give  me  a  short  sketch  of  the  great  personages  and  events  of  Asiatic  Tm*^- 

38,  39.  Describe  Palmyra.    By  whom  was  Queen  2enobia  taken  prisoner,  aaa 

when !    40, 41.  Describe  Balbec.  . 

'4S.  By  whom  were  these  celebrated  places  founded?  43.  What  other  sapsiB 
ruins  have  you  to  notice  ? 


ARABIA. 

i.  Abasia  is  an  eztenuve  eoantry  lying  between  lihe  Red  Sea  and 
tlM  Persian  Gulf.  It  ia  about  1,400  miles  from  north  to  south,  and 
1,200  from  east  to  west. 

9.  It  is  divided  into  Jbrohia  Peirea,  or  the  SStony,  on  the  east ;  PcImp, 
er  the  Happy,  on  the  west;  and  DeserUh  or  the  Iktert,  on  the  north. 
The  borders  alone  of  this  great  Peninsula  enjoy  the  advantages  of  fer. 
tifity  and  commerce. 

3.  The  Ar«tb9  are  of  a  middle  stature,  brown  complexion,  and  grave 
«aipec;t.  Those  that  reside  near  the  sea,  for  the  most  partj  live  in 
cities,  towns,  and  villages,  and  apply  themselves  to  trade,  and  cultivate 
the  sciences ;  but  the  inland  inhabitants,  having  no  settled  habitations, 
rovo  about  with  their  Aocks  and  herds  from  place  to  place,  in  search 
«f  water  and  pasture,  and  during  their  stay  in  any  particular  apot  they 
live  in  tents.  They  subsist  on  the  milk  and  flesh  of  their  camels  and 
flocks,  and  on  plunder. 

4.  Obs* — The  Arabians,  for  the  most  part,  consist  of  different  tribesk 
who  divide  themselves  into-  petty  sovereignties,  and  form,  as  it  were, 
4  kind  of  political  association,  but  without  importance  or  object. 

5.  The  Princes  of  Arabia  are  styled  Xerift,  or  /mans,  both  of  them 
induing  the  offices  of  King  and  Priest.  The  governors  of  districts 
are  called  IMas,  which  tide',  in  some  degree,  corresponds  with  tho 
Tni^ish  title,  Paeka.  The  chief  magistrate  of  o  small  town,  without 
«  garrison,  is  called  Sheik, 

6.  The  principal  .Cinfis  of  Arabia  are,  Mecca,  the  birthplace  of 
M^komet,  Memiya,  the  place  of  his  burial,  iSsnc,  Mocha,  Muskat,  and 
Adeti,    The  population  of  Arabia  is  supposed  to  be  about  13,000,000. 

7.  The  Arabians  profess  Araiofnstaiitsm,  bat  in  reality  pay  litde 
•tteocion  to  religion. 

8.  AsABiA  Pbtrba,  or  the  Stong,  is  so  called  from  the  number  of 
granite  rocks  which  are  scattered  over  it.  This  division  is  of  small 
«xtenC 

9.  It  borders  on  the  north  of  the  Red  Sesrand  is  thai  district  which 
ties  between  Egypt  and  Palestine,  or  the  Holy  Land.  It  has  Arabia 
Deserta  on  the  east,  and  Arabia  Felix  on  the  south. 

10.  Arabia  Petreawas  originaUy  inhabited  by  the  Edomttet,  the 
descendants  of  Egau,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Edom. 

ii«  Aiter  them  it  was  possessed  by  the  Midianiiet  and  the  Iskma- 
^UU9^  descendants  of  Abraham. 

13.  In  this  coimtry  are  the  celebrated  MoxTnrAiNS,  Sinn^  and  Horeht 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  It  was  from  Mount  Sinai 
|bat  God  was  pleased,  in  an  awful  manner,  to  deliver  unto  Moses  hit 
Law  to  the  Israelitea,  namely,  the  "  Ten  Commandments." 

13.  From  Mount  Sinai  may  be  seen  Mount  Horeb,  where  Mm§m 
kept  ^e  flocks  of  Jethn,  his  father.in.l&w,  when  he  saw  the  (ttrntitg' 


14.  On  these  mountains  are  many  chapels  and  cells,  possessed  by 

*  Binal  it  alto  the  name  of  the  Detert,  or  Wilderness,  which  list  at  the  Coot 
•f  this  DMimtaiD,  and  from  which  it  receivet  its  name. 
9K9 
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the  Greek  and  Letiii  Mooke,  who,  like  the  religioiu  at  Jtamlm, 
pretend  to  show  the  veiy  apot  where  every  miracle  or  tnouutiaB 
recorded  in  Scripture  happened. 

15.  Near  this  apot  is  erected  the  Convent  of  St,  Catherine,  wlueh 
helonga  to  the  Greeks.    The  Monks  hold  it  in  great  veneration. 

16.  At  the  foot  of  Mount  Horeb  is  a  beantifiil  plain,  about  nine  miles 
in  length,  and  three  in  breadth.  Here  it  was  that  the  IsraeUtos  ea. 
camped  on  their  journey  from  Egypt  to  the  Holy  Land. 

17.  AftABiA  Desbrta,  or  the  Desert,  comprises  the  whole  of  the 
north-eastern  part,  and  is  so  called  from  its  interior  being  a  vast  desert 
of  dry  and  barren  sand. 

18.  This  district  extends  from  the  Deserts  of  Palm3rTa  to  Irak  Anbi, 
or  Babylonia ;  having  on  its  west  a  part  of  Syria  and  Arabia  Petiei, 
on  its  north  Algezira,  and  on  its  south  Arabia  Felix. 

19.  The  ancient  Thapeaeus,  a  great  and  opulent  city  on  the  estt 
bend  of  the  Euphrates,  on  the  condnes  of  Arabia  the  J)esert,  was 
celebrated  for  the  passage  of  the  armies  of  Cyruo,  Darius,  and  JUs- 
under  the  Great,* 

20.  Cyrus  and  his  army  waded  through  the  water  reaching  breast- 
hiffh.t  Darius  crossed  over  a  bridge  to  Cilicia,  in  his  march  agaitist 
Alexander,  and  thither  he  fled  after  his  defeat,t  and  was  followed  bf 
Alexander. 

31.  Arabia  Deserto  made  part  of  Kedam  in  the  East,  in  Scripture. 
It  was  first  planted  by  the  descendants  of  Joktan,  greftt  grandson  of 
Shem, 

99.  In  this  district  was  situated  the  Land  of  Uz,  mentioned  m 
Scripture,  the  country  of  Job,  on  the  borders  of  Babylonia. 

93.  Arabia  Feux,  or  the  Happy,  comprises  the  south. west  part, 
and  is  noted  for  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  the  number  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. It  abounds  also  in  fragrant  spices  and  rich  perfumes,  and  is 
greatly  celebrated  for  its  fine  fruits,  coffee,  and  dates. 

94.  The  principal  tribes  or  nations  of  Arabia  Felix,  in  the  time  of 
Mahomet,  were,  the  Sabei^  and  the  Saraeeni,  the  former  residing  in 
the  southern  regions,  and  the  latter  about  the  east  coast  of  the  Kei 
Sea.   * 

95.  It  was  the  latter  people  who,  being  led  by  Mahomet,  overturned 
the  government  and  religion  of  the  east ;  they  are  now  called  Saraeenf. 

96.  Arabia  may  be  compared  to  a  cloak  of  frize,  biced  with  gold,  the 
skirts  alone  presenting  cities  and  other  marks  of  civilization,  while  the 
great  mass  of  the  country  is  possessed  by  wandering  tribes. 

97.  Mecca  and  Medina  are  the  centre  of  the  devotion  of  all  the  Ma- 
hometans. The  Moeque\i  of  Mecca  is  esteemed  the  most  magnified* 
temple  in  the  world. 

98.  The  number  of  pilgrims  who  viiit  &is  temple  is  almost  incTedibie, 
every  Mussulihan  being  required,  by  his  religion,  to  visit  it  in  person* 
or  by  proxy,  at  least  once  in  his  life ;  thus  Mecca  is  made  an  annttal 
rendezvous  for  devotion  and  commerce.  . _■ 

*  Xenophon,  Ptolemy.  t  Xenophon.  t  Aniaa* ' 

^  These,  according  to  some  authors,  are  the  people  whose  Queen  cameJM 
Solomon,  mentioned  in  1  Kings  x,  caUed  by  o«r  Savioar,  the  **  Queen  ox  w^ 
South,'*  Matt,  xii ;  but  others  place  Sheba  in  Africa.    Saba,  the  capital  of  v* 
Sabeans,  was  situated  on  an  eminence  in  Arabia  Felix. — Diodcnu. 
1  CaUed  by  the  Mahometans  Kabo,  or  the  Bouse  of  God. 
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99.  Medina  is  Boled  only  for  it«  Temple  and  Mahomers  tomb.  It  is 
a  small  and  poor  place.  Here  the  prophet  was  protected  when  he  fled 
from  Mecca,  to  evade  a  conspiracy  against  him,  in  632. 

30.  This  flight  of  Mahomet  is  cidled  the  Hegira,  and  is.  a  celebrated 
epoch  among  the  Arabs  and  Mahometans,  from  which  they  compute 
their  time. 

31.  MocHA,  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea,  is  a  large,  rich, 
and  populous  city  and  seaport.  Its  chief  commerce  i»  with  Sie  Ekig. 
lish '  £ast  India  Company,  and  is  noted  for  its  trade  in  coflee,  aloes, 
frankincense,  and  myrrh.    This  town  gives  its  name  to  the  finest  coflee. 

33.  Adkn,  formerly  a  place  of  great  commerce,  is  situated  on  the 
shore  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  near  the  Straits  of  Babelmandel.  The 
Arabians  say  that  this  city  was  so  named  from  Aden,  its  founder,  who 
was  the  son  of  Saba,  and  grandson  of  Ahraham. 

33.  Sana  is  noted  for  some  ruins  of  a  castle,  which  the  Arabs  sup. 
pose  to  have  been  built  by  <Sil«m,  the  son  of  Noah, 

34.  MosKAT  and  StTSZ  were  formerly  places  of  great  strength ;  but 
they  are  now  only  remarkable  for  their  commerce.  The  former  is 
situated  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  latter  on  the  Isthmus  of  Suez. 

35.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  country  Ues  under  the  Torrid 
Zone,  and  the  air,  in  many  places,  is  excessively  dry  and  hot,  and 
sometinaes  very  unhealthy.  The  air*  in  the  northern  parts  is  often  so 
sultry,  that  it  renders  the  winds  poisonous,  and  frequently  &tal  to  those 
who  breathe  them. 

36.  The  heat  of  the  climate  in  Arabia  is  greatly  increased  by  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  which,  for  the  most  part,  consists  of  barren  rocky 
mountains,  organdy  deserts  of  prodigious  extent,  over  which  there  is 
no  path ;  so  that  the  caravans,  in  consequence  of  the  excessive  heat, 
being  obliged  to  travel  in  the  night,  are  generally  guided  by  the  stars; 
and  sonnetimes  by  a  compass. 

37.  These  immeifse  sands  are  sometimes  agitated  by  sudden  winds, 
which  roll  them  along  in  compact  masses,  and  not  unfrequently  endanger 
whole  caravans. 

38.  Ob9j~—A  caravan  implies  a  company  of  merejkantt,  iraveUert,  or 
fUgrimty  who,  for  their  greater  security,  form  a  troop,  in  order  to 
assist  each  other  in  travelling  through  the  deserts,  which  are  iofested 
by  wild  Arabs  and  other  bandUtti. 

39.  The  Arabs  are  said  to  be  a  brave  people,  excellent  horsemen, 
very  swift  of  foot,  expert  with  the  bow  and  arrow,  and  with  their  fire- 
arms very  superior  marksmen. 

40.  Among  themselves,  and  towards  such  strangers  as  they  receive 
as  friends,  they  are  honest,  civil,  and  humane ;  but  their  general  char, 
acter  is  that  of  freebooters  or  jobbers,  which  the  word  Arab  is  said  to 
imply. 

41.  Like  the  Jews,  they  alwinrs  drain  the  blood  from  every  thing 
they  eat,  and  abstain  from  such  fish  as  have  no  scales. 

iSt,  Among  the  domestic  animals  of  Arabia,  the  first  place  must  be 
assigned  to  the  horse,  of  which  this  country  claims  the  noblest  breed  in 
the  world. 

43.  Those  which  are  held  in  the  highest  esteem  are  chiefly  bred  by 

*  Tlus  air,  or  fiery  wind,  is  caUed  by  the  Arabs  9miUl,  or  timom. 


tli«  BadflPUBs,  or  W«ttderiBg  Aimbt  of  tbt  I>owitt,  •trotehiiigWlwtoo 
Poraio  iimI  Sjrrit. 

44.  They  are  brought  up  in  tiie  tents  Kke  die  children  of  the  bmHtf^ 
faoAlf  earessed  and  earefiiUy  tended,  and  constitute  the  most  Tahnd 
property  of  the  owners. 

45.  They  are  not  large,  but  possess  in  a  superior  degree  the  qaa3L 
ties  of  swiftness,  perseverance,  and  docility.  It  is  to  the  miztcre  ef 
Arabian  blood,  that  the  finest  horses  of  many  other  countries,  partieii- 
larly  those  of  England,  owe  their  superiority. 

46.  But  the  most  usefiil  animal  to  the  Arabs  is  the  Gsmei,  which  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate.  Formed  by  natore,  beyond 
any  other  quadruped,  to  endure  the  extremities  of  heat  and  thirst,  and 
to  support  life  at  little  expense,  it  holds  its  steady  course,  day  after  day, 
oyer  the  sandy  wilderness,  submitting  patiently  to  its  burden,  and  cob^' 
tenting  itself  with  occasionally  browsing  the  prickly  half. withered  plants 
growing  by  the  way.8ide. 

47.  Its  internal  reosptacles  for  water  enable  it  to  subsist  seven  or 
sight  days  together  without  drinking,  by  which  it  has  the  power  of 
passing  across  these  sandy  deserts,  during  the  time  it  is  occupied  in 
going  from  one  well  to  another. 

48.  It  is  by  means  of  Caravans  of  Camels,  that  goods  and  passengers 
•re  conveyed  from  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Persian  Golf  and 
tlie  cities  of  Syria,  which  would  otherwise  be  destitute  of  all  mutual 
accommodation. 

49.  The  camels  will  easily  carry  800  pounds  upon  their  backs,  which 
is  never  taken  off  during  the  longest  journeys.  They  naturally  kn«»l 
down  to  rest,  and  in  due  time  rise  again  with  their  load. 

50.  The  Ottriek,  which  among  birds  is  like  the  camel  among  quad, 
rupeds,  is  found  here  in  great  numbers.  This  bird,  at  full  speed,  can 
scarcely  be  overtaken  by  the  best  mounted  hunter. 

51.  Though  there  is  scarcely  a  country  where  the  people  are  sunk 
into  such  total  ignorance  as  in  Arabia,  it  is  certain  that  it  was  once 
famous  for  its  learning. 

53.  Many  of  the  Arabian  performances  in  phjrsic,  astronomy,  and 
mathematics,  show  the  authors  to  have  been  persons  of  great  geniss 
and  application.  The  noble  science  of  Figwrta  is  universaBy  allowed 
to  have  been  an  invention  of  the  Arabians. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 
1.  What  is  Arabia  ?    How  is  it  situated  1    %.'  How  divided  1    3, 4.  Describe  the 

Arabs. 
5.  What  are  the  Princes  of  Arabia  styled  1    The  Ck»vemoirs  Y    The  Magistrates  T 
t.  What  axe  the  chief  Cities  of  Arabia,  and  for  what  noted  ?    What  is  iU  popa> 

lation?    7.  Religion? 
8—10.  How  is  Arabia  PeUea  situated,  and  by  whom  originally  inhabited!    Whs 

were'the  Edomites  ?    11.  Who  possessed  Arabia  Petrea  after  the  Edoinites  f 
19—15.  What  celebrated  Moontains  are  in  Arabia  Petrea,  and  for  what  are  ttMy 

noted  ? 

16.  What  celebrated  people  encamped  on  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Horabf 

17.  Describe  Arabia  the  Desert.    18.  How  is  it  bounded  ?    19,  tO.  What  was  Thap- 

sacus?    Where?'  For  what  noted ? 
SI.  What  was  Arabia  the  Desert  a  part  of,  and  by  whom  was  it  firat  planted4 
tt.  What  country  mentioned  in  Scnpture  was  situated  in  this  district  T 
tS.  What  is  Arabia  Felix  ?    94.  What  were  the  chief  nations  of  Arabia  WtlOx.  la 

the  time  of  Mahomet! 
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JVM«.~lMaiat  celebrated  Qoeen  -went  to  King  Skdonon,  and  waa  called  in  Sem- 

tnre  tbe  Queen  of  the  South  ?  ' 

Sft.  Who  wera  the  people  that  were  led  bv  Mahomet,  when  he  oTertnraed  the 
I  ralicion  and  government  of  the  East? 

96.  What  la  Arabia  compared  toT    N.  B.  Or  it  may  be  said  to  be  like  a  cloak  or 

mantle,  with  a  rich  border. 
.S7.  For  what  is  the  Mosque  of  Mecca  esteemed  ?    28.  What  are  all  Mussulman 

obliged  to  do  ?    30.  What  was  the  flight  of  Mahomet  from  Mecca  called,  t 

N.  B.  The  word  hegira,  in  Arabic,  signifies  flight. 
31.  Describe  Mocha.    32.  Aden.    33.  Sana.    34.  Moskat  and  Suez.    85.  Describe 

tlie  climate  of  Arabia.    JVofe.— The  Simoon.    38.  A  caravan. 
39-41.  What  is  the  character  of  the  Arabs  T    42-^.  What  are  the  chief  animab 

of  Arabia?  Birds  1    Describe  them.    SSt.  What  noble  science  was  an  inven 

ti<m  of  the  AnU>ians  ? 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 
How  is  Arabia  bounded  ?    What  are  its  divisions  1    What  separates  it  from 
Africa! 
-    Where  do  you  And  Mecca  ?  Medina?   Mocha?  / 


ASIATIC  RUSSIA. 


-  1.  Asunc  RxTssiA,  or  Siberia,  is  a  vast  tract  of  country  extending 
from  European  Russia  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  a  distance  of  about  4,000 
-miles ;  and  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  borders  of  China,  Tartarjr, 
Persia,  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  an  extent  of  about  2,000  miles. 

3.  The  population  of  this  immense  country  is  very  small  in  proportion 
to  its  extent,  not  exceeding  7,000,000.  They  consist  of  various  tribes, 
'differing  from  each  other  in  appearance,  manners,  religion,  and  lan- 
gnage. 

3.  The  principal  Mountains  of  Asiatic  Russia  are,  the  Uralian  in 
the  west,  Caueamt,  Altay,  and  Nerthink!  but  the  fistce  of  the  country, 
for  the  most  part,  like  European  Russia,  tends  to  a  level. 
'    4.  The  chief  Rmns  are,  the  Ohi,  the  Feneset,  the  Lena,  and  tiie  , 
Jrif9h.    Its  chief  Lake  is  Baikal. 

5.  Ob94 — ^These  rivers  are  among  the  most  considerable  in  Asia. 
Sat  they  flow  across  desert  plains,  from  which  an  eternal  wintefr 
banishes  the  arts  and  social  life.  Their  waters  nowhere  reflect  the 
-splendid  images  of  celebrated  cities,  nor  do  they  ever  receive  vessels 
laden  with  the  produce  of  distant  climes.  All  that  can  be  seen  here 
are  some  fishing  canoes,  and  countless  flocks  of  aquatic  birds ;  or  the 
peacefiil  beaver  raising  his  industrious  dwelling  without  dreading  the 
pursuit  of  man :  this  is  all  the  variety  that  a  Siberian  river  offers  to 
the  view. 

6.  The  inhabitants  were  formerly  almost  wholly  wanderers,  bat  the 
greater  portion  now  reside  in  towns,  villages,  and  settled  habitationo. 
la  the  western  part,  the  Georgians  and  Cireauiane  are  a  half-civilised 
people,  resembling  the  Persians  in  their  manner  of  living.  TsflIs  is 
the  capital  of  Geor^a. 

7.  So  part  of  this  extensive  country  belonged  to  Russia  till  about 
tiie  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  nor  was  it  completely  subdued  and 
attached  to  Russia,  tiH  it  was  conquered  by  Peter  the  Great  and  Catk- 
crwe  //,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

8.  The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  extended,  their  imaginary  Scythian 
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Oeeao  over  fhe  tpac0  oeeopied  by  Siberia.  Ptolemr,  who  flosriabed 
in  140t  jumI  ww  tetter  iiifoniMd»  says,  that  a  Tast  anhiiown  region  hsf 
to  the  north-east  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  bat  the  utmost  extent  ^  ipi^tiimit 
geography  scarcely^reached  the  Uralian  Mountains. 

9.  06s. — ^Tbe  whole  of  Asiatic  Russia,  ezten^ng  finom  Tafkey, 
Fersia,  Hiddoostan,  and  China,  to  the  Aretie  Ocean,  is  frequently  coO' 
prised  under  the  general  name  of  Tsrtm. 

10.  In  the  middle  ages,  traTsUers,  and  among  others,  JIfims  /Ws* 
heard  the  Tartars  spsak  yagnely  of  a  country  which  was  rich  in  fwrs^ 
but  corered  witii  perpetual  darkness.  In  1228,  the  Tartars  founded 
settlements  on  the  banks  of  the  Irtysh  and  Obi. 

11.  In  looking  oTcr  a  description  of  the  Russian  Empire,  inserted  in 
the  MeoMnrs  of  the  Petersburgh  Academy,  we  find  that  this  learned 
body  considered  the  Uralian  Mountains  both  as  naturally  dividiog  the 
Russian  dominions  into  two  parts,  and  as  fixing  invariably  the  true 
boundaries  of  Siberia. 

12.  Of  this  vast  country,  the  western,  northern,  and  eastern  boun- 
dsries  are  distinctly  and  strongly  marked,  being  those  of  Ana  itself; 
hut  the  southern  line  most,  for  the  most  part,  be  accounted  indetenni. 
Bate  and  ideal,  from  its  passing  along  the  verge  of  wild  and  uninhabited 
deserts.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  a  considerable  poitioa  of 
fhe  northern  boundaries  of  Turkey,  Persia,  Caubul,  Hiadoostao,  sad 
China. 

13.  As  the  greater  part  of  Asiatic  Russia  has  seldom  been  trsTcrsed 
%y  Europeans,  it  therefore  can  be  but  little  known.  The  borders  of  tho 
Korthem  Ocean  consist  mostlv  of  marshy  plains,  covered  with  perpetua) 
tnow.  A  great  portion  of  the  interior  consists  of  several  wide  and 
elevated  deserts,  called  tteppet, 

14.  All  other  parts  of  Asiatic  Russia,  in  which  the  soil  and  climate 
admit  of  the  growth  of  trt^e's,  abound  in  extensive  forests.  Many  of 
the  southern  parts  are  rich  and  very  fertile,  particularly  on  the  borders 
of  the  Caspian  Sea. 

15.  The  Siberian  wilds  and  forests  are  filled  with  a  great  variety 
of  animals,  which  contribute  largely  to  the  comfort  and  trade  of  this 
hihabitants. 

16.  The  reindeer  wanders  over  the  whole  northern  waste,  from 
Vest  to  east,  and  is  of  great  value.  In  many  districts  is  h  kind  of  wild 
shfeep. 

17.  The  Mountains  of  Caucasus,  on  the  west,  afibrd  the  Urns,  or 
Kson,  and  the  Ibex.  Large  stags  are  found  in  the  tracts  about  tho 
lake  Baikal,  on  the  east.  Wild  horses  roam  in  herds  over  the  steppeo 
adjacent  to  Tartary. 

18.  The  bear,  the  wolf,  and  the  fox,  are  common  in  Siberia ;  as  also 
are  hares,  squirrels,  and  beavers.  The  best  sables  are  found  in  tho 
neighbourhood  of  Takoitsk,  and  in  KamUchatka. 

19.  Siberia  is  chiefly  valuable  to  Russia  for  its  mines  and  fiirs.  It 
also  serves  as  a  place  of  banishment  for  delinquents.  Prisoners  of  slato 
have  also  been  sent  thither,  who  have  greatly  contributed  to  civiliss 
«nd  improve  the  country.  Agriculture  has  made  but  little  progress  in 
Siberia. 

20.  The  general  name  of  Siberia  is  derived  from  an  ancient  town 
yiamed  Sitri,  which  is  said  to  have  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  trty^ 
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Bear  the  city  of  Tobolsk,  and  to  have  been  the  residence  of  the  fomer 
MTereigns  of  this  part  of  Asia«    Sibri  was  founded  by  the  Tartars. 

21.  Siberia  is  divided  into  two  great  governments,  that  of  Tobolsk 
in  the  west,  and  Ibkittsk  in  the  east.  Its  chief  towns  are,  Toboltk  and 
Irkutsk. 

22.  Tobolsk  is  situated  on  the  Irtysh.  It  contains  three  churches, 
and  has  a  population  of  about  17,000,  consisting  of  Swedes,  Russians, 
Kalmucs,  and  Tartars.  This  city  is  noted  for  its  trade  with  China. 
All  caravans,  which  go  from  China  to  Moscow,  pass  through  Tobolsk. 

23*  This  city  is  about  1^200  miles  east  of  St.  Petersbnrgh.  The 
first  school  at  Tobolsk  was  founded  by  the  Swedes,*  in  1713.  In  this 
school  were  taught  German,  Latin,  French,  geography,  geometry,  an^ 
drawing. 

24.  ^y  the  late  wars  with  Turkey  and  Persia,  the  Russians  have 
made  great  acquisitions  to  the  western  territory,  and  now  command 
all  the  western  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  In  the  government  of  Can- 
casus,  on  the  north  and  west  of  that  sea,  stands  Astrachan,  the  richest 
and  most  populous  city  of  Asiatic  Russia.  It  is  situated  on  an  island 
formed  by  the  Volga,  about  50  miles  from  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  770 
fiouth.east  of  Moscow.  It  contains  25  churches,  and  about  80,000 
inhabitSnts. 

25.  Ibkdtsk,  the  capital  of  the  government  of  the  same  name,  is  a 
place  of  considerable  trade.  It  is  situated  on  the  river  Angara,  near 
the  lake  Baikal,  and  contains  about  12^000  inhabitants.  In  this  city  is 
established  a  Japanese  school  of  navigation,  in  which  Japanese  mas- 
ters  teach  the  language  of  their  country.  The  most  northern  town  in 
Siberia  is  Yakutsk,  on  the  Lena.  The  winters  here  are  excessively 
severe.  Ochotsk  is  the  port  whence  the  communication  is  carried  on 
with  Kamtschatka. 

26.  Kamtschatka,  the  most  eastern  part  of  Russia,  is  a  large  penin. 
aula,  running  nearly  north  and  south,  and  is  joined  to  the  continent  on 
the  north  by  a  narrow  isthmus.    Its  shape  resembles  that  of  a  shoe. . 

27.  The  mountains  of  Kamtschatka  are  covered  with  perpetual 
snow,  and  include  many  dreadful  volcanoes.  These  volcanoes  are 
said  to  be  connected  with  those  of  Japan,  Loochoo,  Formosa,  and  the 
Philippines. 

28.  The  winter  in  all  the  north  part  of  Siberia  comprises  nme  months 
of  the  year ;  the  summer  heats  are  short,  but  they  are  sudden,  and  very 
powerful.  North  of  lake  Baikal,  agriculture  is  almost  unknown,  and 
from  about  the  60th  parallel  of  latitude  it  entirely  disappears. 

29.  In  no  part  of  the  world  are  there  to  be  found  so  many  different 
people  as  in  the  Russian  Empire ;  these  nations  differ,  not  only  as  to 
their  origin,  language,  and  customs,  but  also  in  their  form  and  features. 
Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  ascertain  their  ori^.   ' 

38.  The  principal  nations  or  tribes  of  Asiatic  Russia  are,  the  TarUnrg, 
Ostiaks^  KoriakSf  and  Samoides, 

31.  The  Tartars  people  the  southern  parts  of  Asiatic  Russia,  from 
the  Crimea  to  the  Irtysh.  These  are  considered  the  most  civilised 
and  industrious  of  all  the  natives.  They  are  in  general  of  a  tawny 
complexion,  stout,  and  well  made,  robust  and  vigorous. _^_^ 

•  Prisoners  taken  by  Peter  the  Great,  in  the  wws  between  the 
Swedes,  when  the  Utter  were  under  the  commana  of  Charles  XIL 
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92.  The  Mongnl  and  Mdnekew  Tartartaie  of  a  eopper  colour,  and, 
in  general,  abort  and  agly.  These  extend  from  the  Irtysh  to  Kamt- 
achatka,  under  the  yarioua  names  of  KaltnucB,  BuriaU,  Mongvk^  (or 
MoguU,)  Manekewa,  and  Timgu§ian9,  (or  Tungousi,) 

33.  The  polar  race  are  of  small  stature,  deformed,  and  tawny,  ^th 
black  and  coarse  hair,  and  little  eyes.  These  extend  along  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  and  reckon  about  500,000  inhabitants,  under  the  names  of 
Ostiaks,  Koriakst  and  Samoideg,  who  are  generally  from  four  to  five 
feet  in  height. 

34.  From  their  habits  of  life,  they  are  filthy  and  squalid  in  the 
extreme,  and  are  sunk  in  gross  superstition  and  idolatry.  The  KamU 
schadaU$  are  not  less  filthy  and  brutalized  than  the  northern  tribes 
just  mentioned. 

35.  The  Lajlandtra  m  the  north  of  Europe,  and  the  Esquimaux  in 
the  northern  part  of  America,  are  of  the  same  race,  and  very  similar 
in  their  appearance,  habits,  and  manners.  What  has  been  said,  there- 
fore, of  Lapland,  may  be  referred  to  all  the  northern  part  of  Asia. 

36.  The  Chtidka  inhabit  the  country  chiefly  about  the  river  Obi, 
somewhat  to  the  northward  and  southward  of  the  latitude  of  60  degrees. 
They  are  not  much  superior  to  the  Samoidetf  although  living  to  the 
south  of  them. 

37.  The  Ostiaks  have  no  alphabet,  nor  can  they  count  higher  than 
ten.  They  are,  says  Souyeft  a  Russian  traveller,  small  and  feeble. 
Their  dress  is  made  of  skins  and  furs,  and,  like  the  Sameides,  they 
live  by  hunting  and  fishing. 

38.  The  country  of  the  Samoides  lies  along  the  seacoasts,  in  the 
north-west  part  of  Siberia.  It  is  very  barren,  and  the  inhabitants  live 
in  a  style  which  much  resembles  that  of  brutes ;  subsisting  chiefly  by 
their  reindeer,  or  by  hunting. 

39.  The  Kamtaehadalet,  like  the  Samoides  and  Ostiaks,  have  also 
their  winter  and  summer  cabins,  which  are  generally  about  12  feet 
high,  and  subsist  chiefly  on  fish. 

40.  They  travel  on  a  small  carriage,  like  the  Laplanders  and  Sa- 
moides ;  but,  instead  of  the  reindeer,  they  are  draVn  by  dogs,  which 
greatly  resemble  our  shepherd's  dog.  In  the  north  -of  Kamtschatka, 
the  cabins  are  subterranean. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

1.  Describe  Asiatic  Russia.    How  ts  it  bounded!    What  its  length?   Breadth! 

^         2.  Population  ?    3.  Chief  Mountains  ?     4.  Rivers  T    5.  lliiougli  what  Jdnd 

of  country  do  the  Russian  rivers  flow  ? 
&.  Describe  the  inhabitants  as  they  were  formerly  and  are  at  present.  Describe 
the  Georgians  and  Cijrcassians.  7.  When  did  Siberia  first  belong  to,  or  make 
a  part  o^  the  Russian  Empire  ? 
8.  What  did  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  consider  this  country  to  be,  before 
the  time  of  Ptolemy  T  What  opinion  had  the  Greeks  formed  of  it  at  the 
time  when  Ptolemy  flourished,  in  140  I  What  was  the  utmost  extent  of  land 
they  knew  towards  the  east  ?  9.  Under  what  other  general  name  is  this 
country  frequently  comprised  T  10.  When  did  the  Tartars  found  a  settlement 
on  the  banks  of  the  Irtysh  and  Obi  ? 

11.  What  do  the  Russians  consider  the  natural  boundary  between  Siberia  and 
Russia  in  Europe  ?    13.  How  is  it  bounded  ? 

13, 14.  Describe  its  surface.    15—18.  What  are  its  chief  animals  ? 

19.  For  what  is  Siberia  chiefly  valuable,  and  for  what  does  it  serve  1 

SO.  Whence  is  the  name  of  Siberia?    When  and  where  was  Sibri  founded? 


Mi  9omimmm^  dModI  ^ «.  OejM«be Tobcdsk.   •*.  Snmam  ^tihw 
95.  kkutsk.  S6.  Kftmtschatka.   S7.  Describe  the  mqui^iiuw  of  XamUcbttkiu 
90.  Whtft  )ure  the  dhief  nations  of  Asiatic  Russia  T    31—96.  Describe  them.  , 
90,  40.  In  what  manner  do  the  Laplanders  and  Kamtschadales  live  and  traT<il  ? 

questi6ns  on  tbe  Map. 

How  is  Asiatic  Russia  boundefjl  T  What  large  rivers  intersect  it  ?  What  is  the 
course  of  the  Obi.  and  where  does  It  empty  t  The  ITeneseif  The  l<ena1  The 
'Irt^  f  Where  do  you  find  Lake  fiaiku  ?  What  chains  of  mountains  inter- 
sect it  1   What  separates  it  firom  Noith-Ajnerici^?    What  from  Europe  ? 


TARTARY  IN  GENERAL. 


1.  Tastabt  18  a  country  of  yast  extent,  mthe  middle  of  Asia,  but 
tfafhljr  inhabited  and  little  known.  Its  surface  is  in  general  mountainous, 
and  its  Soil  various,  but  not  very  fruitful,  ezeept  in  Cfreat  Bucharia,  east 
ef  iAie  Caspian,  and  towards  the  south. 

S.  06s. — ^The  term  and  the  limits  of  Tartary  are  Very  imd^fiiied. 
Tartary,  in  its  most  extensive  sense,  contains  a^l  that  vast  country  of 
Asia*  which  lies  between  the  Frozen  Ocean  to  the  north,  and  Per^a, 
the  kingdom  of  Caubul,  Hindoostan  and  China  to  the  south,  and  includes 
a  great  variety  of  nations,  to  each  of  wluch  is  applied  the  generdname 
of  "Tatars,  hut  often  with  a  particular  one  denoting  its  local  situatioil. 
In  its  limited,  or  more  restricted  sense,  Tartary  excludes  all  that  part 
which  goes  under  the  general  name  of  Siberia. 

3*  tJnder  the  generiS  head  of  Taktakt  are  comprised  Suinian  Tar- 
tary^  Chinete  Tartary^  and  Independent  Tartary,  A  desctiption  of 
Russian  Tartary  is  included  in  that  of  Asiatic  Russia,  or  Siberia. 
Chinese  Tartary,  and  ^dependent  Tartary,  are  described  under  sep- 
arate heads. 

4.  Tartary  is  sometimes  considered  under  the  three  general  heads 
of  Eiutem,  Wewtem^  and  Independent  Tattary. 

5.  The  ntflerent  tribes  which  inhabit  Eastern  Tartary  were  formerly 
ealled  MJongnl^  or  Mogul  Tartare,  a  very  watlike  people,  who,  on  the 
one  hand,  conquered  Hindoostan  under  Genghie  £%an,  and  on  the  other 
B\:d>dued  China  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  reigned  there  for  100 
years,  till  they  were  expelled  in  the  year  1368. 

6.  Crtni^  Taxtajiy,  which  is  separated  from  China  by  i.  great  wall^ 
ii^  divided  into  two  parts,  the  Edstem  and  Western.  The  greatest  part 
of  this  country  either  belongs  to  the  Emperor  of  China,  is  tributary  to 
him,  or  is  under  his  protection. 

7.  Indefendeht  TABTAav  includes  all  the  country  between  Chinese 
Tartary  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  contains  TuriUtan^  Great  Buehariat 
Ttartamamia,  Ekarmm,  and  some  others  of  less  note. 

9,  WsstESK  Ta&¥akt  inclttdes  the  remainder,  most  or  all  of  which 
hu  been  conquered  by  the  Russians. 

9.  The  Tartars^*  in  general,  are  «  robust  people,  with  good  coosti. 

•  The  true  name  of  these  neeple,  as  used  by  thSDMelves  and  other  Oriental 
Natioos,  is  Tteor;  but  this  difference  to  us  is  by  no  means  essential :  indeed,  for 
the  sake  of  pronunciation,  it  is  better  to  write  it  Tartary  from  our  having  been 
accQStomed  so  to  do.  Were  this  the  only  varied  instance  in  the  spelling  the 
names  of  places,  it  would  be  proper  to  write  Tattntj  but  when  there  are  manjr 
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tiUtf,  and  are  capdble  of  imdergofiiif  great  £«dgae.    They  wn  rery 
daaleroaB  in  handling  their  sabres,  and  shooting  with  the  bow  and 


10.  Many  of  the  different  nations  or  tribes  of  Tartary  are  of  the  same, 
others  of  a  different  origin.  Although  a  considerable  portion  of  this 
country  is  called  Independent,  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  are 
now  in  a  loose  state  of  subjection,  either  to  the  Russian,  Chinese,  and 
Persian  Empires,  or  to  the  Kingdom  of  Caubul. 

11.  Our  information  on  the  subject  of  the  population  of  Tartary  is 
very  vague.  The  amount  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  the  inhabitants 
are  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  country. 

13.  These  people  originally  descended  from  the  Scythians.  They 
are  now  generally  divided  into  three  great  powers ;  the  first  are  those 
known  by  the  name  of  TartarSt  the  second  are  the  Kalnntes,  and  the 
third  the  Mon^U*  These  are  again  subdivided  into  different  tribes 
or  nations,  which  frequently  receive  their  names  from  their  chiefe. 

13.  The  Tartart,  properly  so  called,  live  chiefly  to  the  west,  north, 
and  east  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  most  considerable  of  these  are  the 
Uabeckt,  formerly  subject  to  Persia,  but  now  for  the  most  part  inde. 
pendent. 

14.  The  KaimucB,  sometimes  called  Elutks,  inhabit  the  larger  half 
of  what  is  called  Western  Tartary.  Their  country  is  situat^  to  the 
north-east  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  These  people  never  cultivate  the  larnds, 
but  rove  from  place  to  place  in  search  of  pasture  for  their  flocks.  They 
are  under  the  protection  of  the  Russians. 

15.  The  Kalmucs  are  said  to  possess  many  good  qualities,  which 
give  them  great  superiority  over  the  wandering  Tartars,  but  the  KaL 
mucs  and  Monguls  were  formerly  considered  one  nation. 

16.  The  MmguU  inhabit  the  western  part  of  Chinese  Tartary. 
Their  country  is  oounded  on  the  north  by  Siberia,  on  the  west  by  Inde. 
pendent  Tartary,  on  the  south  by  the  great  wall  of  China,  and  on  the 
east  by  Mandshuria,  or  Chinese  Eastern  Tartary. 

17.  The  Monguls  were  formerly  a  very  celebrated  nation,  and  their 
conquests,  at  one  period,  were  the  most  rapid  and  extensive  of  any 
people  upon  record. 

18.  The  Language  of  Tartary  is  very  various,  but  the  basis  of  all 
is  the  ancient  Scythian.  The  Manchew,  a  tribe  of  Tartars  who  con- 
quered China  in  the  last  century,  speak  a  very  copious  language,  but 
this,  differs  greatly  from  that  in  use  among  the  Monguls,  there  being 
scarcely  any  words  alike  ui  the  two  languages.  The  Manchews  con. 
aider  their  language  the  most  copious  in  the  world. , 

'  thousands  of  greater  differences,  it  cannot  be  worfh  our  notice.  Thus,  the  coun- 
try by  us  callM  Pernat  is  by  the  natives  called  hran ;  that  which  we  call  ThAety 

'  is  by  the  Indians  named  Bvttm ;  }yy  the  Tartars,  BarantolA ;  and  by  the  Chiaese, 
Tamng.  The  great  Peninsula  facing  China,  which  is  named  by  the  natives  JEn- 
li-guoy  is  in  the  tSiinese  Geography  called  Chau-nen ;  in  that  oi  the  Manchews,  or 
Eastern  Tartars,  Solgon  Koran;  and  in  ours,  Corea.  China  itself  is  a  name  xui- 
known  to  the  Cliinese,  whose  country  is  called  in  the  systems  of  their  own  Geo- 
graphy, Cktmqva^  or  the  Middle  Kingdom  ;  in  those  of  the  Manchew  Tartan,  Nikam 
Koran ;  by  the  Moguls,  Xai«y ;  hence  the  Persians  and  Arabs  call  it  jKisfay  ;  and 
the  Russians,  Kitw,  The  great  river  passing  through  Eastern  Tartary  and  falling 
into  tlie  Gulf  of  Kamtschatka,  is  called  by  the  Monguls,  who  inhabit  its  banks, 
Onfen;  by  the  Manchews^  Saghalian  Ula ;  by  the  Chmese,  Helong-Kimg;  and  by 
the  Russians,  Anmr. 
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QUBSTIONS  FOR  BXAMINATIoy. 

1.  "Whaft  iflTTUtary  ?  Describe  it.  S.  What  are  the  limits  of  Tartarv  in  its  most 
general  sense  ?  What  in  its  limited  or  restricted  sense  1  3.  What  are  com- 
prised  mnder  the  general  head  of  Tartary  ?    4.  How  otherwise  considered  ? 

&  By  what  general  name  were  the  different  tribes  who  inhabit  Eastern  Tartar/ 
formerly  known  ?    Describe  them. 

«.  How  M  Chinese  Tartary  divided  ?  7.  What  eomitries  doea  Independent  Tuv 
tary  include  ? 

S.  What  is  Western  Tartary  ?    0.  Describe  the  Tartars. 

JVo^e.— What  have  you  to  remark  upon  the  name  of  T&rtar?  Do  the  Tartars 
^eraselves  spell  ^eir  name  tiie  same  as  we  do  ?  What  is  the  difference  ? 
Is  it  of  any  moment  whether  we  call  them  Tartars,  or  Tatars  T  What  are 
your  reasons  for  continuing  to  call  them  Tartars  in  preference  to  Tatars  ? 
Are  any  names  of  places  spelt  by  the  natives  differently  from  what  we  spell 
them  ?    Name  them/and  the  cause  of  this  difference. 

VO.  1V>  'vrhom  are  they  in  part  subject  t 

lU  IVhat  is  the  population  of  Tartaiy  1  Independent  Tartary  is  supposed  to  con- 
tain about  8.000,00a 

12.  From  whom  did  the  Tartars  originally  descend  T    How  are  tiiey  divided  9 

13.  Where  reside  the  Tartars,  properly  so  caUed  T    14, 15.  Where  the  Kafamics  ? 

16»  17.  Where  the  Monguls  ?    18.  What  is  thq  language  of  Tartary ! 


INDEPENDENT  TARTARY. 

1.  Ihpepkhdewt  Taktaey  is  a  country  of  great  extent.  It  is  boundedT 
on  the  north  by  the  country  of  the  Kalmncs  sad  Russia^  on  the  east  by 
Chinese  Tartary,  on  the  south  by  Persia  and  Gaubul,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  Caspian  8ea. 

5).  It  is  divided  into  fiye  great  parts,  nanely :  Muek^rioi  Jkavommmot 
Turkittan,  Salk,  KkarUm,  and  the  country  of  the  KirgU;  but  the 
most  interesting  part  is  Great  Buekaria. 

'  3.  GssAT  BmjBlMiA  o<Hnprises  the  south  part  of  Independent  Tartaiy. 
It  is  in  general  frmtiul  and  populous,  and  inhabited  by  an  active  and 
▼ery  industrious  people. 

4.  This  country  is  about  700  miles  in  length,  and  350  in  breadth.  It 
18  called  Ortat  Buckaria,  to  distiiEiguish  it  from  JLUtU  Bueharuit  in 
Chinese  Tartary,  which  is  but  little  known. 

5.  Great  Bucharia  was  the  cradle  and  seat  of  the  AneiHU  Permmn 
MiMUurehf,  and  for  a  long  period  continued  as  a  portion  of  that  empire. 
It  was  also  the  native  pUce  of  the  fiunous  ZMvosier,  the  first  Persian 
legislator. 

6.  The  most  fertile  part  of  all  Independsnt  Tartary  is  ALSoan,  so 
nam^ii  fronf  the  river  that  flows  through  it* 

7.  <*  For  eight  days,^  says  Raukid,  **  we  may  travel  m  the  country 
of  Sogd,  and  not  be  out  of  one  delicious  garden.  On  every  side  are 
villages,  rich  conufields,  fruitful  orchards,  beaiftifol  gardens,  and  rich 
meadows,  intersected  by  numerous  rivulets  and  canals,  altogether  pre*. 
•enting  a  most  lively  picture  of  industry  and  happiness." 

8.  TuBXiSTAN,  formerly  a  province  of  considerable  extent,  is  now 
represented  as  a  small  country,  watered  by  the  river  Karasso,  which 
fitUs  into  the  Syr,  or  Sirr. 

9.  Turkistan  lies  between  lake  Aral  on  the  west,  and  the  country 
af  the  Kaknucs  on  the  east.  Its  chief  Towms  are,  Tarattt  Otrar^ 
TurkuHmt  wd  Tukkant^  situsted  on  the  banks  of  the  Syr,  containing 


4M  nmumffiBirr  TMniM^i 

about  30,000  inhabitiBte.    Th«  Mpital^of  tba  Tulu  waa  at  one  tioM 
Taxas,  aad  afterwards  Onuuu 

10.  Hai«  it  waa,  in  the  Ikat  eeatniiea  c^  tbe^Ghriatiaa  eta»,thitti&e 
Tnrka,  deacendhiff  from  the  Altaic  Moiiiitu!ia»  earahtfahed  ihetepBtro 
of  their  abode,  and  gave  to  their  coantrf  the  name  of  TuHtutmtt^ftoai 
lahich  they  departed  to  nake  the  conquest  of  the  aGuth.we8t  gaitt  of 
Asia,  and  of  Greece. 

U.  Oka. — ^Accordiogto  Pomp^ius  Mela,  and  Plio^r,  all  the  na^nk 
whom  we  dfiUonuBate  Tartaia,  ac^hvkowledge  the  ^K^^tioo  of  Tails 
aa  belonging  to  theaa  jn^oom—in. 

13.  TuBCOMAHia  is  a  oonmderable  province  of  ladependeBt  Tartary, 
lying  between  the  GaapiaB  Seaaad  Lake  AraU  It  is  aaid  to.be,p<Vtt- 
lous,  but  for  the  most  part  a  aandy  and  rock|r  eountiy». labouring, andff 
a  great  deficiency  of  water. 

13k  Theae  paople  liae  chia^  in  tenta,  or  m  caves  aiBong  ^  roduu 
TInjt  keep  great  nunhsnrs  of  camels^  cattle,  and  sheep,  mif  I&e  d» 
Kirgis,  lead  a  wandering  Kfe. 

14.  ggAmwM  it  hounded  on  the  north  by  Turcomamay  east  by  Bd. 
charia,  south  by  Korasan,  and  west  by  the  Caspian  Sea.  Its  chief 
Town  is  KmaviL,  containing  about  10,000  inhabitants. 

15.  Balk,  a  province  lying  south  of  IBkicharia,  anciently  formed  a 
part  of  Boef rsaiia.  This  country  is  now  snbjectlo  the  Afghant^  ot  tlie 
~     ■    le/OmM* 

Ita  c^tal:  ifr  of  the  aamanMne^  and  i^cAa  of  tho  mosttoofBi 

>  oftfae  east.    It  ia  the  BaetfiaoC  the,Gii»aka,  and.ia  aaid  to  hsM 

large  aa  Delhi,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  houses  ure  uoinhsbiisw 
Thia  eitgpwaafer  aleng^piaiisiA  the  ciH^tal  of  the  aiieisiit  kisgst  of 
Farsiav 

17.  Balk  was  formerly  include,  inutile  Kingdam  of  Koraaaik*  This 
oouatfy  iaofaiefly  hiliaUted  by  l7«^«iM^.4fgrA«iWk  and  2^*«^who,«for 
die  meat,  partt  roaBstwdtfa:  their  floefcaua.aeair^  of  paatma^* 

18.  The  Usbecs  are  simple,  honest,  and  hvuftaaaf  b«^Uie»4ighaaa 
and  Tttkiata  ara  said- to  be;  cormpl  ^kA.  diaaoiateii 

13i  'A«^oanCryiofthaHkMit^0anN?riae»^iaiKa<beiii,f^ 
pendent  Tartary,  and  part  of;R«»siajU'Taff«aif,,bisiiiga»'aitaiisk«.U»l 
t»  the  north  of 'the  Gaspiasi  Soa^andlAnd-Iialiah. 

dt^  Theae  people  arcrdfvidAdisttfrjAree^^bordes^  namely  c  tbegraiftW 
Hie  itfid^a^  and  jUsier  JlMft  The^^aae  of.Tartami  origiinasdas* 
distinguished  by  the  features  and  manners  of  that  race.  They,afS;S«9f 
peaed^to  amount-  to  about  m  milUoa. 

21.  06«.— Of  the  coontrit  oeonpied  bgpitke;]&i«p%,the>IUw»ilMMr^ 
th««lr  maps,  hioiude  the  whole  witfaftn^^  limitir  of  theifiempim  thovgb 
their'  sovejeignty  is  merriy  naminal. 

fO,  The  i&rgis  dweil  in  tents,,  whicdithegr  offftii^'With  them  in  dwir 
migrtrtiona  fhmt  the  banka  of  ^letSyr  to>  the  'Sfe|P|0e  </  isaiiik.  Thstf 
flocks  and  herds  srevery  numerona^  and.somerlndivid«ialS'amoiig^>**^ 

'       '"  •       ■■    ■      .mi.        .1-1,,,...,.,       ,1.      ..K-J"      i.  I      ih.T..iii- — —    " 

*  These  regions  have  been  saeceesively  held  by  tri»ee<of  highiapaia^  Ab<^^ 
age  of  the  Massagetm  Scyihuou  to  the  TStrka  ;  who,  innior^  nM4«ri»itiaMaf  jSiSW 
«r0m.tfae8ftiiide)4aiwi-ai>d  iaevwtaia«,«Ta4^  their  victerioua/soHm 

itaaacisal'avk 
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\  m  gnat  riuwe  of  pastoral  woahh.  fiadi  horde  i»  goremed  by 
«  Khan,  or  Prince  of  its  own. 

5)3.  Their  SeUgion  is  Mahometamsm,  intetmiked  with  idolatroiie 
snperstitHH],  They  have  no  towns  of  their  own,  bat  for  ^e  purposes 
of  traffic  they  frequent  the  towns  of  Siberia,  and  those  bordering  on 
the  Syr, 

24.  The  chief  Cities  of  Independent  Tartary  are,  Samarcand,  the 
celebrated  capital  of  Tamerlane ;  Boshaaa,  which  was  often  its  rival ; 
and  Bjlue,  the  emporium  of  the  productions  of  India ;  but  the  latter 
is  now  included  in  the  Kingdom  of  Caubnl,  ae  shown  hereafter.  (See 
Afghanistan.) 

sis.  Sam ABCAMD  was  the  ancient  Maraeanda,  where  Jiexander  tke 
Oremt^  in  a  fit  of  intoxication,  killed  CJtttcs,  who  had  saved  his  life  at 
the  battle  of  the  Granietu.    It  was  also  the  birthplace  of  Tamerlane. 

36.  This  city  was  tdten  by  Genghis  Khan,  in  1220.  It  was  long 
dietingvished  throughout  the  east  as  a  seat  of  learning,  and  possessed 
the  most  famous  of  the  Mahometan  imiTersities. 

27.  BoKHAKA  was  a  city  of  great  extent.  The  number  of  hoilsea  is 
said  to  exceed  120,000,  and  there  are  as  many  in  the  suburbs ;  allow, 
ing,  therefore,  four  inhabitants  to  one  house,  it  will  mi^e  the  number 
amonnt  to  960,000. 

26.  Bacharia  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romana  by  the  names 
of  Baeiriana  and  Sogdiana,  and  was  for  some  time'  the  seat  of  a  Gre^ 
clan  kingdom. 

29.  It  was  upon  the  borders  of  the  rivers  Syr  and  Oxns,  towards 
the  north,  near  the  lake  Aral,  that  Alexandef  s  coarse  was  stopped, 
amid  the  arid  desert  of  Sogdiana,  where  no  verdnrs  nor  streams  were 
seen,  bemg  alike  fearful  to  pause  or  proceed,  till  the  evening  sun 
pointed  out  the  river  Oxus  in  the  vale  below. 

^.  It  was  here  that  Genghis  JZftitfi,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  met 
a  rival  m  MtJwmet,  King  of  Kharism,*  who  wtts  bold  enough  to  give 
him  battle  at  Ofror,  and  counterbaUnce  his  fiitej  by  checking  his 
hitherto  rapid  career.  But  Genghis  proved  the  conqueror,  and  this 
victory  extended  his  power  to  the  Euphrates,  and  to  the  very  heart 
of  India. 

31.  Tamerlane  made  it  his  principal  residence  and  seat  of  royalty. 
Here  the  ambassadors  of  all  the  sovereigns  of  the  world  came  to  pay 
their  respects  to  the  Chief  of  the  Moguls.  Later  still,  it  was  the 
theatre  of  the  exploits  of  Nadir  Shah,  who  gloried  in  having  been  one 
of  its  natives. 

92.  A  descendant  of  Timonr,  Sultan  Bauher,  was  expelled  in  the 
year  1494,  by  the  Usbec  Ttrtars,  who  established  a  powerful  monarchy 
in  Bttcharia. 

33.  Sultan  Banber,  immediately  on  his  being  driven  from  Bucharia, 
with  his  Moguls,  penetrated  into  Hindoostan,  where  he  founded  the 
Megvl  Empire. 

34.  The  Usbec  Tartars  still  possess  Bucharia,  which  is  now  divided 

*  The  Kharumian  Empire  at  this  time  compriBed  Bmeharia,  and  all  ItuUpemdent 
TWf cry,  Persia,  Media,  Armmia,  and  part  of  Jndia.  Kharism  Proper  is  bounded  on 
tbe  aorth  by  Toilustan,  on  the  east  by  Great  Bucharia,  on  the  south  by  Koraaan, 
and  on  the  west  bj  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  is  sometimes  written  Kharasm,  Cha- 
rasm,  and  Kharizm.    Thui  kingdom  is  now,  for  the  most  part,  become  paked  and 


reign,  who  eollect  the  rereDue  and  di^tenee  juMioej    The  £■»  of 
BttohaiM** title  i»  '•  Ciiiwiwrff  i|^  Oe  JF^M/M* 

35.  The  i^iaation,oXBnehermQeD«et«ohMflrrof-  27Meai«DdBMb- 
none.  The  UNrmar  live  eften  the  TwrlMseii  manoAri  dwelling  irMM 
in  the  summer,  and  in  towns  and  Tillages  in  the  winter.  ThtliMr 
inhabit  towDs,  and  eubiTate  the  land*. 

36.  The  Selipon  of  both  ia  H^fahometaa  |  the  Omfernmmti  de^o^ 

37.  Bttcharieia  the  mediom  of.  oomneneie  betwaem  Pent%.  CaiM 
Hindooateo,  Chin%  and  RusaM;  bat  it  ia  little:  hnown  to  fitunspaam^ 

38.  The  geography  of  this  country  is  too  little  explored.  to<]asr.diWB» 
with  aooimey,  the  lungea  of  aMHWfini  whitArtwwrewptitittvdifitoent 
direotioae. 

39»  On  the  eaet  of  Gmat:  Bnobam  ii  a.  gget-  ridge  rtmntBg  am 
and  aouth«  under  the  name  of  Bekut  Tugi.  the;  aaoient.  /me«a.  JKh" 
ridge  unites  on  the  south  with^theHindoo  Gooah.and  the  GhiurMw» 
tains,  which,  running  east  and  west*,  divide  Bboharte  ffjwniBindooBtft 
Cattbnl,.and  Peaaiab  These  mounteins  are  covered  wHh  peipemal  toow. 

40.  The  principal  Rnrnf  of  lDd<v»«(ul^^  TartMf  are,  th0>  jImMiMi 
S$r>  The  Oriealnl  Geoipniphets  caU  the  AmoO).  Jifooii  ,-^  anditat  S^ 
Sihoon, 

Ah  The  JBhoon  takM  ita  riae  in  the  Belut  Monnlaiiis,  jodiatlie  v9r« 
bom  Balk,  aod  frlla  into  lake  Axali  though  fbnnerlsr  it  ran  iaisiatt 
Caspian  Sea,  its  course  having  been  changed  by  the  Taitais.  *  v 
about  900  milea  in  length* 

4A.  The  Syfk  Saab,  or  8iho<w,  alao  risea  in  Ae  Belur  SfiMntm 
pasaes  by  Otran  and  after  a  ceurae  of  about^560  nnles,  also  fallt>1Ht» 
teke  Ar^  Ita  chief  Lake  ia  that  of  ArtA,  whioh  signifies  the  iSff^ 
Eaglet, 

&,  The  dmrniB  of  Independent  Tfcrtary^  in  general,  ia  wtf  betm ; 
but  although  lying  in  the  pmllel  ef  Spain,  Greece,  and  Aaiado  T»li^ 
both  summer  and  winter  are  mnofa  ooldei^  and  in  Hie  nordr  pait  w 
winters  sometimes  are  extremely  severe^  ^^^ 

44i  Thia  moderated  lieat  in  summer,  and  severky  ofieold  in  ^Hl^ 
are  caused  by  the  proximity  of  the  Deserts  of  Siberia,  and  of  tha>)iraV 
taiAs;  of  Thih«l»  wkiehtare  oomafeed  with  perpetual' snew-i 


QiUBSTIONS  FOR.  EXAMOiATlDH, 
1.  Describe  Independent  Taitary.    S.  How  is  it  divided  T    Whioh  ia  tke  *^ 

interesting  part  1    8.  Pescube  it.  ^  ,h« 

4i  Why  is  it  (nOled  Great  Bocharia  f   &  Of  what  was  this  countiy  furP^Sz 

cradle  Hid. mtdet   6>  Wlach ia  themoat fartiie paKtof Tartary t  T. 9v»^ 

it  ?    &  Describe  Torkistan.  ,^  ^a^ 

0.  What  are  its  chief  towns?    What  was-  the  capitalof  the 'Cerkf  t   W*  {K 

events  occaired  here  in  the  first  centuries  oT  the  Christian  etft.t*  U<  ^''^ 

do  Mela  and  PUn^  observa'cf  thefeenalions  1 

13.  Describe  Turcomania.    IS.  In  what  manner  do  the  inhabitants:' 

and  Tartary  generally  live  ? 

14.  Describe  Khansm.     15>-18.  B«dk.    To  whom  does  it  belong;  t  flt 

the  country  of  the  KirxiB.    90.  Hiow  are  these  peopla  divi^ad  ?   9- 
they  live  t    83.  What  la  their  religion  t  _^  ^ 

9i.  What  are  the  chief  6itiea  of  Indopeodent  Tartary  1    98^  ».  Whi*  !••«'* 
Samarcand?    S7.  Bokhara?    28.  Bucharia? 

*  Sometimes  Irritten  Gihoitf  and  Jihim. 


THIBET  ANPLmXE  BUGHARIA.  Wi 

M.  Who  holds  possession  of  Bucharia,  «nd  how  is.it  divided! 

»>  What  19  stid  of  the  popalbtion  <tP  Bucfaariat    M.  Wh^t  is  flte  Mligion  and 

goyemment  f- 
4^.  WEei%ii.th«  vxO^ntilfiHMit  Xmana^no^ciaied.Balur'l^.l    #»  Wh^tianMhe 

chi«f  men  of  Ij[>dei|eqdeiit  Tartary,  .4pd  t)ieir  anpiont  mmfii.t    49, 4^.  l^hal 


.doDondeftt 

is  the  dima^  ?' 

Q^ESTTONS  01?  THE  MAl*. 

9qw  is  bidepondent  Tartary.  boonded  ?    What  l^a.UiPi 
lUveTS  How  into  lake  Aral  1    Where  is  Samarcandl 


Ues.near  Uie  c«ntr0  ?  Wbal 


TIOaBT  AKI>  MFTLE  BUCHAittA. 

1.  Thibet,,  which  ia  cpnsidered  a0  m  qppendage  tp.  Cluiia,  ip  a 
country  of  vast  extent ;  but,  like  all  other  parts  of  Tartary»  U.is!  Utile 
kao  wn.  The  Thibetians  are  said  to  cultivate  the  soil  to.gr.Qat  a4vantage. 

2.  Thibet  lies  to  the  west  of  Ghiiui«.and  is  eiLtremelx  rugged,  inoiuio 
taitious,  and  sterile.  The.  country,  is  of  very  great  altitude^  being  a 
part  of  the  elevated  tract  that.gives  ijse  to  all  thosgreat. rivers  of  ladia, 
China,  Siberia,,  and  Tartary. 

3..  Here  are  mapy  beasts. of  prey,  and  a.  great  abundance  of  wild  fowl 
and  game;  with  numerous  flockjs  of  sheep  and  goats»  and  herds  o^ 
catd'e.  The  Mkisk  Antelppe  is  more  abundant,  in  the,  wiidA  of  Thibet, 
than  in.  any  other  part  of  the  globe. 

4.  The  inhabitants  of  this  country  are  said  to  be  ip.  a  high  atat^  o^ 
clviliiEation,  possessing  many  of  the  uj^oful  manufacturea,.  aii<i  Ipft^ 
houses  built  with  stone.  Its  capital  is  Lassa,  npaj;  which  i^  tho)  palace 
of  the  Grand.  Lama,  * 

5.  The  amount  of  population  is  unknown,  but  it  is  geseraUy  CQOaid-i 
ered  that  the  whole  of  Chinese  Ta,rtai7^  Thibet,  ami  Ldttl^  Buchana, 
contains  about  20,ppO,QOO.* 

€.  In  Thibet  resides  the  Chrand^Lama,  or  God  Mgton  J$ari^_  of  the 
Tartars ;  he  is  highly  revered  as  a  spiritual  penonage,  but  has  no  tem. 
poral  power. 

7.  The  great  and  oeiabrated  r»nir%  the  JMwpt  Omtgea^  BurrampooUr, 
and  Irra&fiiidif,  ai«e  said  to  take  th^r  rise  i»Tlyhet. 

8.  The  geographiisal  divisions  of  Thibet^  as  vnell  as'  tha  whole  of 
Tartary  and'  Smeria,  are  enveh>ped  iA.  muck  obscqrity. 

9-  LizTui  Tbibk*  aaema  to.  be.  a  eounti^  poUticaUy  ^itlnot  fro«i 
Great  Tnsn,  aad:  is  situated  to  the  nortLwest  and  north  of  Cash.. 
BMre.    Its  chief  town  is  Afcardb, 

10.  The.iiMrchaQts  of  Cashmere^  oo,  thoif  way  tOrYvkandwin  Little 
ftucharia,  pass  through  Little  Tkifafla.  This  oowilry  is  soared^f  known 
to.  European  geographers. 

11.  The  CUmaU  is  extremely  t^ld  and  severe.  This  is  owing  to 
its  great  elevation  above  the  other  parts  which  surround  it.  Even  in 
the  middle  of  April,  the  rivers  and  kkea  are  all  frozen,  and  storms  of 
snow  arc  ftaqpent. 

*  The  Chinese  reckon  3S.(M0,00aof  inhabitants  to  lliibet  alone,  which  ip  gene 
rally  considered  to  be  six  tunes  greater  than  the  tni^. 
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19.  TlM  Lmufnmge  of  Thibet  is  said  to  be  the  same  with  that  spoken 
on  the  weetem  nrontiera  of  China.  The  Thibetians  have  printed  books, 
but  chiefly  on  religious  subjects.  Their  monks  are  regularly  ed»fi«led 
at  colleges,  which  have  been  founded  for  the  purpose. 

13.  Of  all  the  regions  of  Chinese  Tartary,  if  this  name  maybe  given  to 
the  sonthem  provinces,  the  most  interesting  is  that  called  Little  Buekaria, 

14.  LiTTLi  BTxmmiA  lies  to  the  west  of  Thibet,  and  is  divided  from 
Great  Bncharia  by  the  celebrated  mountain  Imaus,  now  called  Belhr 
Tag ;  and  appears,  notwithstanding  its  appellation,  not  less  extensive 
than  that  country. 

15.  It  is  inh^ited  by  a  civilized  people,  entirely  different  from  the 
Tartars  in  features  and  manners.  They  are  chiefly  occupied  in  trade 
and  commerce.    Their  EeUgion  is  Mahometan. 

16.  They  were  subdued,  and  made  tributary,  by  the  Kalnmcs,  but 
are  now  under  the  dominion  and  protection  of  China. 

17.  This  country,  though  cold,  is  very  fertile.  Its  chief  commodiciet 
are,  gold  and  precious  stones,  raw  silk,  and  rhubarb. 

18.  Cashoar,  the  capital,  formerly  gave  name  to  a  kingdom,  and  was 
well  known  in  the  east  by  its  commerce,  part  of  which  it  still  retains, 
though  greatly  declined  from  its  ancient  splendour. 

19.  llie  ancients  had  only  a  very  confiised  idea  of  all  this  part  of 
Asia.  They  gave  it  the  vague  denomination  of  ScytMa  beyond  Imaus* 
fieyond  the  foot  of  the  celebrated  mountain  Imaus,  their  geographical 
knowledge  did  not  extend ;  for  they  have  spoken  so  imperfectly  of 
the  country  of  &re»,  Seriea,  or  Serieanet  beyond  the  Imaus,  (hat  the 
modems  have  disputed  a  long  time  upon  its  true  position,  which  many 
learned  men  have  placed  in  the  northern  part  of  China,  until  some  late 
critics  fixed  it  in  and  about  that  part  now  called  Little  Bucharia. 

SO.  It  was  in  the  middle  ages,  by  the  invasion  of  the  Hvfis,  and  the 
conquests  of  Genghis  Khan,  that  we  first  acquired  correct  notions  of 
Central  Asia.  * 

31.  The  origin  and  manners^of  the  people  of  Little  Bucharia  are  but 
little  known.  They  consist  chiefly  of  native  Bueharians,  with  an  ad- 
mixture  of  Kalmues, 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 
I,  S.  "What  is  Thibet  f  Describe  it.  What  does  it  gi^e  rise  to  ?    3.  What  animals 

are  here  in  great  plenty  ?    4.  Describe  its  inhabitants.  What  is  the  capital  ? 
5.  What  IS  said  of  ttie  population  ?     6.  What  celebrated  character  resides  in 

Thibet  ?    7.  What  is  said  of  the  rivers  ?        / 
8.  What  is  sud  of  the  aeographical  divisions  of  Thibet  ?    0.  What  ia  said  of 

Little  Thibet  1    II.  What  is  said  of  the  climate  7    IS.  LangnsfB  ? 
13—17.  Give  a  description  of  Little  Bncharia.    18.  What  is  the  capiUl.    19.  What 

knowledge  hsd  the  ancients  of  the  country  beyond  Imaus  ?    SO.  When  had 

the  Europeans  their  first  information  of  Central  Asia  T    SI.  What  is  known 


iropeai 
origin 


of  the  origin  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants  ? 


PERSIA. 

1.  Pbbsia,  an  extensive  country  of  Asia,  has  had  very  diflTerent  limits 
at  different  periods.  This  country  has  been  greatly  celebrated  both  in 
ancient  and  modem  history. 


to  define  oorMwiljp  ito  bnikit. 

Sit  At£  oH»  penad  ititMun  oonfioad:  to  tfatt  trngU-  pfOvaH»v«f  Ffein» 
'««4lill»^at>aiiMlfa<iritextBBcbid:^barAa'afa0rM  o£  the  IfosiilienMi  to  the 
hMHir»«of;  the  Ifyphun^.  bMfsnd  ibftlndBa^  heiogr  sbeiit'.  l^SOO'inile*  in 
l««gpdiv.  and^  from  Tavtaiy?  tfr^  ^«»  Mboi^  Obea%  »  dultiicet  of.  aboat 
2,000  milee. 

4k  The  eirief ;  of  Ihv:  vKmneee-.  oompraud  is  AnetaAt  Fonia  at  one 
i^mriod'  wmm  CMnti^.  Gammamm^  Fmrammtm  J^Km^giama^.  Bmeitimmt 

chommt  wBak^Kmtiuttnm- 

9l  TIm  oneft-gvoatf  «nlJoelebi«tedrBefBiamBiiiiai«<i*4^ 
tMtweoB  thfr  jPinrteiM^  (pniieiif  ■»  oidlc|i^)ttliw  SWbff  the  JiiueMWt, 
«mI>  tU«i  J^ghmn»;:  the.'  Tuiiea'  asdi  llhiiwii  peMessaqr  tbe>  nmUtn 
|MMii||  tiba^ PeffMn»tki»  niddle^.  MiditiBSi.Afflfhiwrttte^eMrteftt< 

6i»  *me;  moY  i«v«hilioiis>¥d»Qht  faa*«  dsartirteil.  Betana  withur  the 
bMft*  cewlcur^  h«rre'  e«uMd  it;  tv  be?dvfided(  into.'  twm  kiiHpimiia»  mt: 
iPilWii*  Oft  ctilM'  west,  ttd  i^iyAimtfiwi  oBctfaeueMti  Thee^httar w  eosNk 
times  called  the  Kingdom  of  Caabuly^sa  Baaaadlfroib  itascafatdx 

71  TPte»  teiiitoji—  tcoafyreh— dwA  mitha  ti»o  \mBgimmmt  eateld.  flfom 
the  noighbogriiood''of;tiie^  TJgriB'juafcEiyhrataaMM^  beyiMii 

titiB  Iwiiio  tfyad  ©MM  or  Syr  onrithyet»t|Kjnid-fiB— ttfao^CaapiairSea'jmd 
^ViMrtwy.o»tlM  'lufr^.td'tho;  £■£«■  iQ^am  -osDteixasimk;.  that  Emmdiwjr 
ttfee  htatweei^thMa  kiafidlito»ia|.«t<px«8ett^i8BaroHl»gnoTttiuwrt^ 
8.  Pkbsbnt  Pebsia  is  confined  taa«bK)£allaiwnfppvoneaat  viar^rFMIi^ 
X0rtof««y  «Aaa%  iM3«4|»«rni  (tbe>  anoiaMt  Mediae)  JEomittim,  JMe^ 
latH  J!SlM!iJf<«%  (dio  aaiient  Soaiaiia,)  inddHiart  of ;fiBMKataa(  jfei-agtrtw, 
ilftra>#niftii'iaiH'aad  the  waatamfiait  ciJBnmam^mA  Kmnmu  (8ea«&Mi. 
iMd^)     Fttnia  by  tliojiatm«.>i»oallad  ii^Mi. 

9. .  Tile  meat  aawiant  nafoae  of'RBraiaiWaftJSfaiit^  avdcMnijaatad^teBi 
Mhmt  tfcia  ao»of  «Sllaii»*  iD^h^hoefes  o^Daaial^  EUtaa^  dm,  ilmaailad 
by  the  names  of  Part,  Pkara*,  or  Para,  whence  we  have  thetmodam 
n•aM^of  Fania. 

I0;,t  €aia«MBBa  ia<dio<inadam  pr»9iace'afffiivnaa>;  Baotrianatiaanar 
nuned  Koraaan ;  >  Paadii*  iaafodad-  tlM^  tkp  of  iapahan  ; .  andr  SasHOia 
oantaiaad  »ho  cekbiatadicitytaf'Ettaat  wfaaehwaaoBc^the  aaat  of  ori- 
oMai  aaf«t«ifl|«l9v  Aso* 

it.  &i  diai  earHaat  $igm,  wa  find  Banii^  paaaaasedr*  bgn  aaraial*  inda. 
pendent  nationay  tizt :  f£»ParaiaiMi;  in^tba  aoaft«  dto^naaa  ,ii».tfaa  taaat, 
and*  As  Madaain  fih^  centre^  alao  by*  dififueatbaitiariaD  border  aa 
tile  HyvaamaB%  l^utbisna^  and'^uhwaais  aa  the  qastb. 

15lj  It'ia  a  matter  of  doabt,  wilwdnr  tba  aaeisnt  ampiraa of  Ninaaah 
aad!.BibyU»  «aarinoladad:aaeidn»  Bavaia  Propar:  that  is^  the  proaaiit 
proYinces  of  Fare,  Kermaa*  aadiLariatan. 

18.  maOftf  hwDgB'  m  aaopeaae.  about:  die  trath  of<  the  marvaUoua 
anpadidaaia  of  SmnirmmU^  but  we  knoar  that>  eyarf  raomantary  infoad 
fil^ffoaaaa  eonqueat  in  tko.ehaoa<of  ptimitiaa  hiator|u 

14i  The  JtfMMf  hoiaaaai\  sab^iflafta^  th4' lNmtaiM»  wih^ 
ialiaTa«1toeiidMfilatfafl94e<tliatt^oaiiriad:their  anaa  agaiaat  the  Smhi. 
an»  of  ila&a,  in^  Toonkh  ot  the  praaaa)>Tartaiy,  ndti^Baatitha-InttMai. 
•    kW  fk^  akaaf  MomanuMaof  P0f«ia.araioaat».bofdai*.t»^the  north- 
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west,  Md  ttow  iaeladad  in  tiw  Rmmn  Territory.  The  pmaffl  tod 
meet  eelebfated  ere  Cmumnu  end  Ararmt;  bat  the  whole  efPvneit 
greetly  eleyated,  ea  ie  proved  by  the  abundenoe  of  enow. 

16.  MamU  Cetigfug  ie  thet  atupendone  range  which  ocovjpies  akaiost 
the  whole  of  the  apace  between  the  Eiuitte  and  Caspian  Seaa;  tad 
which,  from  the  difficulty  of  ita  paaaea,  height,  and  frightful  appeanoMi 
has  been  considered,  by  the  oriental  writers,  as  the  boundary  of  the 
habitable  world. 

17.  Mount  TnaruB  is  that  celebrated  range  whteh  intersects  Asia 
Minor  from  west  to  east,  and,  advancing  in  a  north-east  direction,  ia* 
terrupts  the  coarse  of  the  Euphrates,  and  spreads  iiseif  over  the  pro- 
vince of  Armenia,  where  it  becomes  united  with  Mount  Caucasus.    . 

18.  Frmn  these  mountains  are  detached  a  great  number  of  branckes, 
which  do  not  form  any  continued  chain,  nor  do  they  «4>pear  to  have  Of 
leading  direction ;  but  extend  themselves,  without  order,  in  all  diiee- 
tions,  and  are  heaped  one  upon  another  as  if  thrown  together  at  rando% 

19.  The  principal  natural  boundaries  of  Modem  Persia,  before  k 
was  divided  were,  the  four  frontier  rivers,  via. :  the  Indus,  the  Oim 
the  Tigris,  and  the  Eui^retes ;  the  Indian  Ocean ;  Moun^  Gaocasw 
and  Taurus,  and  the  Caspian  Sea. 

30.  The  Caspian  Sea  and  frontier  rivers  have  already  been  descriM 
but  the  foUovring  remarks  may  not  be  deemed  unnecessary. 

21.  The  /ndtts,  according  to  Major  Reimell,  ia  fitmned  l^  about  tea 
principal  streams,  which  descend  from  the  mountaias  of  Tartary.  Uniting 
near  Moulton,  they  form  a  Delta  in  the  province  of  Sinde,  and  M  into 
the  Indian  Ocean  by  several  mouths. 

29.  06s. — The  Indus  runs  through  the  Itingdom  of  Caubul,  the  ter- 
ritories of  )^hich  comprise  Eastern  Persia,  and  part  of  Hindoostan. 

'  23.  Next  in  succession  to  the  Indus  is  the  Oxus,  which,  after  a 
course  of  about  900  miles,  falls  into  the  Lake  Aral.  Our  informal 
respecting  this  river  is  very  imperfect.  It  is  frosen  in  winter,  and 
caravans  pass  over  it  on  the  ice.  Its  modem  name  is  Syr,  (noticed  h 
Tartary.) 

24.  The  Eupkratet  has  two  principal  sources  in  the  mountains  of 
Armenia.  This  river  jcnns  the  Tigris  at  Koraa,  and  disembogues  into 
the  Persian  Gulf^  about  70  miles  south-east  of  Bassora.   • 

25.  The  Euphrates  is  a  far  more  noUe  river  than  the  Tigris.  Its 
motion  is  much  less  rapid,  and  its  course  is  about  1,400  miles.  The 
Tigris  at  Argunna  is  merely  a  little  brook,  while  the  Euphrates,  even 
at  Malatea,  is  a  noble  river,  being  upwards  of  600  feet  in  width. 

26.  The  Tigris  was  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  2^*  ^ 
called  from  the  rapidity  of  its  current.  This  river  also  rises  in  the 
mountains  of  Armenia,  about  15  miles  south  of  the  sources  of  the  Eu. 
phrates,  and  pursues  nearly  a  regular  course  south-east,  until  it  joins 
that  river  at  Koma,  50  miles  above  Bassora. 

27.  This  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  rivers  in  history,  and  many 
famous  cities  have,  at  different  periods,  decorated  its  banks ;  among 
which  We  may  enumerate,  in  ancient  times,  those  of  JVtfieveA,  SdeueUit 
and  Cusiphon;  and  suhsequently  those  of  Bagdad,  Masulr  IHarbte,  &c* 

28.  The  banks  of  the  Tigris  are  steep,  and  for  the  most  pait  over- 
grown with  brushwood,  the  haunts  of  lions  and  other  wild  beasts. 

29.  The  commerce  of  the  Persian  6ul^  which  divides  Perpia  hem 


Arabia,  is  greatly  obstructed  by  the  depredations  which  are  eommitted 
on  it  by  the  Arabs,  a  licentious  band  of  pirates,  who  possess.the  greatest 
part  of  the  Arabian  shore. 

90.  The  northern  part  of  Persia  is  in  general  mountainous,  the  mid. 
die  sandy,  and  the  south  level  and  fertile.  The  northern  parts  are  very 
oold,  tfa^  southern  hot. 

31.  The  following  remark  is  worthy  of  note :  "  My  father's  empire," 
said  the  younger  Cyrus  to  Xenophon,  "  is  so  large,  that  people  perish 
with  cold  at  one  extremity,  while  they  are  suffocated  with  heat  at  the 
oilier."    This  description  still  applies  to  Persia.* 

33.  The  principal  Cities  of  Persia  are,  Ispahan,  Taheran,  TauruSt 
or  Tabris,  and  Shiraz. 

33.  IsFAHAir,  the  ancient  capital,  was  once  considered  the  finest  city 
m  the  East,  and  before  it  was  depopulated  by  Kouli  Khan,  it  is  said  to 
have  contained  several  millions  of  inhabitants ;  but  it  is  now  foUen 
greatly  into  decay,  possessing  not  more  than  200,000  inhabitants. 

34.  Ispahan  is  the  first  commercial  city  in  the  empire,  being  the 
emporium  of  the  foreign  trade  between  India  and  Persia,  Turkey  and 
Caubttl.  This  city  was  taken  by  Tamfrlane,  m  1386,  when  70,000 
persons  were  put  to  the  sword. 

35*  This  once  superb  capital,  which  the  Persians  considered  as  one 
half,  of  the  world,  is  now  a  mere  shadow  of  its  former  grandeur. 

36.  Taheran,  the  present  capital  of  Persia,  and  residence  of  the 
emperor,  is  now  become  of  considerable  importance,  and  contains 
about  60,000  inhabitants. 

37.  Tabris,  a  city  in  the  north-west  of  Persia,  was  its  ancient  capital. 
This  city  was  formerly  one  of  the  largest  and  most  populous  in  the 
east,  but  is  now  greatly  reduced. 

38.  It  has  often  been  the  victim  of  the  contentions  between  the 
Turks,  Persians,  and  Tartars ;  but  its  most  destructive  enemies  have 
been  two  fiital  earthquakes,  which  occurred  in  the  years  1727  and 
1787,  and  not  only  laid  the  city  in  ruins,  but  destroyed  upwards  of 
100,000  of  the  inhabitants. 

39.  The  situation  of  this  city,  being  near  some  of  the  highest  moun. 
tains  of  Taurus,  renders  its  temperature  cold,  but  it  is  reckoned  one 
of  the  most  healthy  places  in  Persia. 

40.  Erivan,  once  the  capital  of  Persian  Armenia,  has  recently  been 
annexed  to  Russia,  with  the  surrounding  territory,  and  the  heights  of 
Mount  Ararat.    This  city  is  of  considerable  extent,  but  greatly  reduced 

*  In  a  kingdom  of  such  an  extent  as  Persia,  we  must  naturally  be  prepared  to 
expect  a  great  variety  of  climate.  But  it  is  well  to  observe  here,  that  the  great 
mriations  in  climate  are  not  entirely  regulated  by  the  difference  of  latitude,  but 
also  by  the  nature  and  elevation  of  the  country,  which  sometimes  enable  one  to 
pass,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  from  the  air  of  Montpelier  to  that  of  Siberia. 
As  for  instance,  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  being  about  sixty  feet  lower  than 
those  of  the  ocean,  experience  in  summer  stronger  and  more  lasting  heats  than 
those  of  the  West  Indies ;  while  many  of  the  mountains  of  Persia,  which  lie  in  a 
more  southern  latitude,  are  clothed  in  the  fsrb  of  winter.  The  following  note 
fh>m  the  Phil.  Trans,  of  170&,  Vol.  lY.  p.  196,  -wm  further  corroborate  these  re- 
marks :— A  higher  level,  or  a  higher  latitude,  will  alike  increase  the  cold.  In  our 
climate,  Uie  height  of  900  feet  influences  the  thermometer  one  degree.  Dr. 
Heberden  computed,  that  the  decrease  of  heat,  by  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  was 
m  the  proDortion  of  one  degree  for  every  NO  feet  of  elevation  on  the.  island  of 
Madeira. 
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41.  On  the  celebrated  Hf  omftaia  of  Ararait  near  Ecivan,  JMscosding 
to  the  ficqpturefl,  the  Ark  zested  after  the  Jklugi. 

42.  Sbx&az,  ihe  capital  hf  Tmca,  the  ancient  Pezsie^  ia  aitnted  in  a 
fertile  valley,  and  ei^joys  a  very  delicioua  climate.  Thia  citir  liaa  a 
ideaaisig,  cathMr  Ihan  a  gt«nd  .aypenyance.  Here  ia  ihe  iovob  of  -the 
celebrated  Bt^M,  the  Anacreaa  of  the  east,  who  was  horn  iiexe ;  and 
of  Skidi^  its  great  philosopher  and  poet. 

43.  Abont  30  miles  from  Shiia2,  xm  the  road  to  Ispahan,  axe  ihe 
remans  of  one  of  the  most  ancient,  as  well  as  Jsost  mafflii6cw>t  sinic- 
tures,  that  art  has  ever  raised  to  the  glory  and  admiration  jofTnanfcind. 
Theae  jure  the  remains  of  the  celebrated  city  of  Perafpo/is. 

44*  Paasxrous,  according  to  Persian  history,  was  founded  by  Jum- 
skidf  who  is  said  te  have  been  the  first  who  discovered  wine«  and  was 
burnt  by  AUstnder  ike  Greats  at  the  instigation  of  his  miabreaa.  It 
was  afterwards  rebuilt,  and  loi^  ranked  amoAg  the  first  ottiea  of  4he 
Empire,  till  the  Mahometan  Conquest. 

46.  This  city  as  said  to  have  been  S5  miles  in  lengthi  aad  q€  gtmH 
breadth,  making,  in  the  whole,  a  produ^ous  extent.  But  it  is  pzc^ter 
to  xemark  here,  that  the  neater  paxt  oT  the  houses  in  Persia  are  con. 
siderably  detached, 

4<L  TxFUEi,  the  capital  af  Georgia,  is  populous,  but  meanly  hailt 
It  is  noted  far  its  trade  in  furs.  EfsBSSND,  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  is  a 
place  of  ancient  note  for  its  fortifications,  called  the  Iron  CUdeB,  which 
dosed  the  entrance  into  Persia.  Both  Teflis  and  Derbend,  with  Baku, 
noted  for  its  harbour,  now  belong  to  Rossia. 

47.  Resho,  or  Rasbt,  the  capital  of  Ghilan,  is  noted  for  its  trade  in 
sBk ;  Kox,  for  its  mauiiactttjres  of  pottery,  soap,  and  sword-bladas. 

1 48.  GoxBBOOiib  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  formerly  .a  port  of  great  trade, 
is  now  much  declined.  Oppoaite  to  it  is  the  lamous  town  of  Omnut, 
built  upon  a  small  island  of  barren  sand,  but  once  abounding  in  evaiy 
luxury,  that  opulence  could  procure. 

49.  It  wa«  loqg  in  the  possession  of  the  Portuguese,  who  held  it 
against  the  consent  of  the  Persian  monarchs,  till  Siey  were  ezpeUed 
by  the  Persians  and  English  in  the  year  1623,  when  A^n,  the  sciea. 
tifip  navigator,  was  kilkd  by  a  random  shot,  while  making  some  astro- 
nomieal  ob9ervations. 

50.  Ybzd,  near  the  centre  of  Persia,  is  the  great  mart  between  Hin. 
doostan,  Bucharia,  tmd  Persia.    It  contains  about  100,000  inhabitants. 

51.  Hamadan  is  noted  for  its  leather,  and  for  being  near  the  site  of 
the  onee  celebrated  and  ancient  city  of  EebaUma,  the  capital  of  Media. 
SfstsUi  Uie  capital  of  Kuzistan,  is.  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Suto,  one 
of  the  royal  reaidenaes  of  the  kings  of  Persia.* 

SH.  The  Turkey,  or  rather  the  Persian  carpets,  which  are  so  mneh 
admired  in  £:nrope«  are  chiefly  manufactured  by  a  tribe  called  die 
lUUOs,  They  are  called  Turkey  carpets  because  they  pass  through 
Turkey  on  their  wav  to  Europe. 

53.  0&«. — ^l^he  niiats,  inured  from  their  infiancy  to  arms,  to  danger, 

*  l*Hi^.— -Suaa  was  tbe  winter,  aa  £cbatana  was  tbe  siuBinsr  residence  oi  the 
«nc»ent  Kings  of  Persia  -Sin^  Zmttpkam,  Here  tbe  kings  k«pt  their  tremsarM. 
— HtrodotuM 
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1^  fktigue,  and  at  the  same  time  tenacioaa  of  the  honour  of  their  tribe, 
ai«  at  once  ^e  prop  and  glory  of  Persia.* 

54.  The  houses  of  Persia,  like  those  of  the  Asiatics  in  general,  are 
the  reverse  of  ^how  or  splendour,  being  generally  buih  of  earth  and 
mud,  and,  for  the  most  part,  flat-roofed,  and  only  one  story  high. 

55.  Wheel  carriages  are  here  unknown ;  but  the  great  people  of 
Persia  never  walk  on  foot ;  they  always  travel  on  horseback,  and  gen. 
erally  in  the  night,  as  being  less  exhausting  to  the  constitution,  afad 
less  injurious  to  their  health,  than  the  heat  of  the  day.    . 

56.  Many  of  the  punishments  in  this  country  are  extremely  barba- 
rous. Rebels  are  burnt  alive,  or  sawed  in  two.  The  victims  of  political 
differences  have  their  eyes  put  out,  or  their  ears,  noses,  or  hands 
cut  off* 

57.  Theft  is  a  crime  always  punished  With  the  most  unrelenting 
severity.  The  body  of  the  culprit  is  sometimes  torn  asunder  by  being 
bound  to  the  branches  of  a  tree,  which  are  afterwards  separated. 

58.  They  are  sometimes  buried  in  the  ground,  all  but  their  heads, 
and  thus  left  to  parish.  All  these  were  amusements  of  the  ancient,  as 
they  are  of  the  modern  sovereigns. 

59.  The  Persians  are  considered  a  gay,  polite,  and  voluptuous  people, 
of  warm  passions,  cruel  in  their  anger,  but  hospitable  and  social.  They 
are  also  deemed  brave,  sensible,  and  humane  ;  but  the  leading  feature 
of  their  character  is  avarice,  at  the  shrine  of  which  any  feeling  of  friend, 
ship  or  honour  is  sacrificed  without  a  blush. 

60.  The  Persian  language  is  accounted  the  sweetest  and  most 
elegant  of  all  die  oriental  dialects.  It  possesses  many  esteemed  pro. 
ductions,  especially  in  history  and  poetry,  which  give  it  a  wide  currency 
throughout  the  east,  where  its  prevalence  may  be  compared  to  that  of 
the  French  in  Europe. 

61.  In  Persia,  men  of  learning  are  held  in  great  esteem,  and  the 
most  important  places  are  conferred  on  them ;  while  in  Turkey,  the 
most  ignorant  barber  may  be  made  the  Mufti :  and  a  porter,  who  can 
neither  read  nor  write,  a  Minister  of  State. 

62.  Persia  has  at  no  period  been  a  commercial  country.  Its  condi. 
tion  is  like  that  of  every  state,  where  the  arts  and  industry  are  still 
only  in  their  infancy.  T^e  importations  of  Persia  greatly  e:!(ceed  the 
exportations. 

63.  The  countries  which  have  the  most  direct  connexion  with  Persia 
are,  SutHa,  Turkeff,  and  BritM  India, 

64.  All  the  internal  trade  of  Persia  is  carried  on  by  camels  and  mules, 
which  are  united  in  numerous  caravans. 

65.  The  first  of  these  animals  are  remarkable  for  their  size  and 
strength.  They  serve  also  in  the  cities  for  the  conveyance  of  the  usual 
merchandise,  such  as  grain,  wood,  &c.  Their  temper  and  strength 
render  them  as  useftil  to  the  Persians  as  to  the  Arabs. 

66.  The  Persians  seldom  leave  their  country  to  travel,  unless  it  be  to 
visit  Turkey  in  Asia  or  India.  They  have  a  decided  aversion  to  the  sea, 
and  do  not  like  to  trust-  themselves  on  that  element.  This  prejudice 
is  the  reason  of  their  not  having  a  navy.  All  their  maritime  trade  is 
conducted  by  foreign  vessels. 

67.  The  Government  of  Persia  is  detpotic ;  the  Religion^  Mahometan, 

•  Sir  John  Malcolm. 
SM 
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whaeh  tru  originally  forced  upoa  the  PersUna  by  the  awordi  of  Ae 
Saracens,  but  they  have  adopted  a  milder  form  than  that  of  the  Torka 
or  Arabs. 

68.  The  present  Emperor  of  Persia  is  FuiU  Mi  Shak,  who  began 
his  reign  in  1796.  He  has  been  engaged  in  several  wars  with  the 
Rossians,  by  the  last  of  which  Russia  made  her  final  acquisitions  be- 
tween the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas. 

69.  The  inhabitants  of  Persia  are  estimated  at  about  12,000,000. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 
1—3.  What  is  Persia  ?    How  i»  it  bouruled  ?    What  were  its  ancient  limits  f 
4.  What  did  Ancient  Persia  comprise?     5.  Between  what  nations  is  Feme 

divided  1 
C  What  is  Affhanistan?    8.  What  does  modem  Persia  comprise  ?    9.  What  was 

the  ancient  name  of  Persia  t    Whence  did  it  receive  its  modem  name  ? 

10.  What  country  comprised  the  ancient  Bactriima  ?    Parthia  ?    Susiana  ? 

11.  What  nations  possessed  Persia  in  early  times  ?   }2.  Were  the  anciMkt  empures 

of  Nineveh  and  Babylon  included  in  Ancient  Persia  Proper  ?     14.  What  did 
the  Medes  ?    15—18.  What  and  ^here  are  the  chief  mountains  of  Persia? 
19.  What  were  the  natural  boundaries  of  Persia  before  it  was  divided  into  two 
kingdoms  ?    91—23.  Describe  the  Indus.    The  Oxus.    94—98.  Describe  tlw 
Euphrates,  and  the  Tigiis. 

97.  What  celebrated  cities  have  been  situated  on  the  Tigris  t    What  at  present  I. 

98.  What  animals  haunt  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  ?    99,  30.  Describe  the  commerce 

and  climate  of  Persia.   31.  What  remark  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  young 

Cyras!    39.  What  are  the  chief  cities  of  Persia?    33-41.  Describe  them. 

What  is  their  population,  and  say  for  what  they  are  noted.    What  is  the 

present  capital^  Persia  ? 
4^—51.  For  what  are  the  following  places  noted?  Shiraz,  Teflis,  Derbend,  Bak^, 

Rasht,  Kom,  Gombroon,  Ormus,  Hamadan,  and  Suster  ? 
53.  Describe  the  Illiats.    54.  The  Persian  houses.    55.  Their  mode  of  travelling. 
d^—SB.  Describe  the  manner  of  punishing  crimes.    59.  Describe  the  Persians. 
60—^.  Describe  their  language,  character,  and  commerce. 
64,  65.  In  what  manner  are  goods  conveyed  throughout  Persia?  66.  To  What  bavo 

the  Persians  a  great  aversion,  and  what  is  the  consequence  ? 
67.  What  is  their  government  ?  Their  religion!    68.  Who  is  the  present  emperor  I 
69.  What  is  the  population  of  Persia  7 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 
How  is  Persia  bounded  ?    What  separates  it  from  Arabia  ?    Where  do  yo«  find 
Ispahan  ?    Tsheran  ?    Taurus,  or  Tahris  ?    Shiraz  ?    Persepolis  t 


BALOOCHISTAN,  or  COUNTRY  OF  THE  BALOOCHES. 

1.  Baloochistak  is  a  country  of  the  ancient  Persian  Empire,  known 
nnder  the  name  of  Gedosia^  or  Gedrosia.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by 
the  Kingdom  of  Persia,  on  the  south  by  the  Arabian  Sea,  on  the  east 
by  the  frontier  of  Hindoostan,  and  on  the  north  by  Afghanistan,  or  the 
Kingdom  of  Caubul. 

2.  It  contains  the  provinces  oiKohistan,  Mekran,  Saratoan,  JJudawan, 
and  Crundava,  with  a  line  of  seacoast  of  about  600  miles. 

3.  The  country  is  governed  by  independent  chiefs,  every,  province 
having  its  sovereign,  and  every  village  its  tyrant.  The  inhabitants  are 
a  mingled  race,  and  distinguished  into  four  classes,  viz. :  BaJooekeSt 
HindooB,  Afgkatis,  and  DehwarSt  whose  habits  and  manners  vary  witli 
local  circumstances.    The  whole  have  been  computed  at  1,500,000. 
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^4.  The  country  is  elevated  and  mountainous,  but  interaected  by. 
deserts.  The  climate  is  fine,  but  the  winters  severe,  particularly  in 
the  mountainous  regions. 

5.  There  are  no  towns  of  consequence,  excepting  KiUat,  in  the 
north-east,  which  is  considered  as  the  metropolis ;  nor  is  there  any 
port  noted  for  trade.  But  Kulat  is  commercial,  being  centrically  situ, 
ated  between  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  and  the  Kingdom  of  GaubuU 

6.  Of  the  early  history  of  this  part  of  Asia,  very  little  is  known.  The 
Greeks,  from  whom  we  derive  the  earliest  information  respecting  Hin. 
doostfui,  are  almost  silent  respecting  this  mountainous  and  inhospitable 
tract.' 

7.  The  BaUtocheB  are  a  handsome,  active  race  of  men,  but  do  not 
possess  any  great  physical  strength ;  yet,  from  their  being  inured  to  the 
various  changes  of  climate  and  season,  they  are  e^iable  of  enduring 
every  species  of  &tigue. 

8.  In  their  habits  they  are  a  pastoral  people,  and  much  addicted  to  pre. 
datory  warfare,  in  the  course  of  which  they  4o  not  hesitate  to  commit 
every  kind  of  outrage  and  cruelty ;  yet,  notwithstanding  this  mode  of 
Uving,  they  are  proverbial  for  their  hospitality.  The  principal  amuse- 
ments of  the  Balooches  are,  shooting,  hunting,  and  coursing. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

1.  >Vhat  is  Baloochistan,  and  how  bounded  ?   It.  What  are  the  namea  of  its  ] 

-  -  ▼iaoaa  1    3.  How  governed,  and  wh«t  acre  its  inbabttants  ? 
4.  The  face  of  the  country,  anl  climate  ?    5.  Its  towns,  and  capital  ? 
t.  Relate  its  history.    7,  8.  Describe  its  inhabitants. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 

-   BbwiiBaloochistaa  bounded?    Where  is  Kulat  I 


AFGHANISTAN,  or  THE  KINGDOM  OF  CAXTBUL. 

1.  Afohanistak,  or  the  Kinodom  op  Caubxtl,  is  a  country  of  very 
great  extent.  It  is  considerably  larger  than  France,  being  about  1,000 
lUkLes  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  780  from  north  to  south. 

3.  It  comprises  ail  the  eastern  part  of  ancient  Persia,  and  the  north, 
west  part  of  Hindoostan,  which  borders  on  the  river  Indus ;  extending 
from  the  eastern  boundary  of  Cashmere,  in  longitude  77^  east,  to  the 
west  of  Herat,  in  longitude  60^,  and  stretching  from  the  province  of 
Balk  to  Baloochistan. 

3.  Ob$. — ^It  is  called  the  Kingdom  of  CnuitiZ,  from  its  capital,  and 
somettraes  the  Kingdomof  Can&hoTt  from  another  capital.  Formerly, 
it  was  denominated  the  Kingdom  of  Ghuznee,  or  Ghizni,  from  another 
city,  for  a  similar  reason. 

4.  It  is  also  frequently  distinguished  by  ihe  appellation  of  Eaotem 
Peroia;  but  from  its  physical,  civil,  and  political  character,  and  from  its 
forming  an  independent  kingdom,  it  is  entitled  to  a  separate  notice.  It 
comprises  a  part  of  Independent  Tartary^  or  Twrkktan,  part  of  Persia, 
and  part  of  HindooMtan. 

5.  This  Empire  comprehends  Afghanittmh  (properly,  so  called,)  a 
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part  ol  Mmrmmn  tad  Mi^  Kmiitrtt  &Mtan,  Catfcn»r>,  a  poaiBii  of 
XdUra^  and  a  great  put  ciMtmUmiu 

^  The  popoUtion  ia  eatiinated  at  abimt  13,000,00(h  coDsiBting  of  the 
Mowing  natioiia,  vis. :  the  Afgktm§,  IndUmt^  Perwunu^  Teurtan,  &c^ 
Mch  of  which  oootnhatea  to  the  population  in  the  prqjMrtion  noted 
bekiw.« 

7.  On  the  north  of  Hindooetan  and  the  Kingdom  of  Caubnl,  is  a  hi^ 
lange  of  monntaina,  extending  from  the  east  of  Bengal  to  Herat.  TUs 
chun,  for  nearly  its  whole  length,  is  oovered  with  perpetual  snow,  from 
wjueh  all  the  great  rivers  of  both  countries  appear  to  issue. 

8.  The  eastern  part,  from  nearly  opposite  the  city  of  Caubnl,  is  called 
'  the  neighbouring  nations  jHimaJfA,  and  that  to  the  west  of  Caubnl, 


9.  Ita  chief  Rims  an,  the  IndMf9  a^d  Omu^  already  described. 
The  Indus,  or  Sinde,  is  usually  considered  as  forming  the  imtural  boon. 
dary  between  Caubul  and  Ifindoostan. 

10.  This  kingdom  receives  its  name  of  Afghanistan,  from  a  province 
of  that  name,  which  extends  0Q«each  nde  of  the  river  Helmand,  and 
joins  Seistan  on  the  west.    The  inhabitants  are  called  AfgkMts, 

11.  The  province  of  Balk,  the  ancient  Baetna,  was  formerly  included 
in  JEbrsssn.  This  district  is  tolerably  well  peopled  by  Utbec^,  Afghani, 
sad  Tsfi^'ets,  who  partly  dwell  in  towns  and  villages,  and  partly  roam 
with  their  flocks  and  herds  in  search  of  pasturor 

13.  BiuE,  the  cental  of  this  province,  is  one  of  the  most  fiunoas 
cities  of  Ae  east,  in  aaciem  tisMS  it  was  large,  populous,  and  mag. 
nificent ;  but  being  taken  by  irengkU  Khgn,  in  13S),  it  was  grea^ 
reduced,  apd  nearly  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword* 

13.  It  was  successively  taken  by  TVnsar  and  Nadir  Skak^f  since 
which,  it  has  been  an  object  of  great  contention  between  the  ndgh* 
bouring  powers  of  Persia,  Tartary,  and  Caubul.  The  province  of 
Balk  is  said  to  contain  360  villages. 

14.  Its  chief  Towns  are,  Caubul,  the  capital,  Ctmdmkmr,  Cstlmerr, 
Hermit  and  BMf  already  netieed.  AH  the  Asiatics  are  impressed  wi^ 
the  idea  that  Balk  is  the  oldest  city  in  the  worid.  It  has  very  exten. 
sive  rains. 

15.  HBfcAT»  IbnneHy  caUed  .Hcri,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  aa4 
renowned  cities  in  the  east.  At  the  time  of  Atexsnder^  ctm^est  oC 
Persia,  it  gave  name  to  a  very  extensive  province.  It  was  long  the 
capital  of  Sie  empire  of  Tameriane.  From  hk  descendants,  it  passed 
mto  the  hands  of  the  Kings  of  Persia,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the 
Afghans.    It  contains  about  100,000  inhabitants. 

16.  Caubul,  the  present  capital  of  the  Afghan  Empire,  is  handsome, 
but  not  extensive.  It  is  situated  on  the  river  Canbul,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Indian  Caucasus,  or  Hindoo  Coosh.    The  houses^  for  the  most  part, 

*  Afff ham, 4,900,000 

Indians,      -  -       -       - 9,700,000 

Persians, 1,900,009 

Tutars, 1,900,000 

MiiffftllMiftftai  Thibet,    ••>-•...«         9Q0g00O 

lS,7OdJD0O 
t  King  of  Persia.    Timonr  was  King  of  the  Tartar^.    He  conqwered  die  three 
great  empires  of  Persia,  India,  and  Egypt,  plundered  Bagdad,  Delhi,  Cane,  and 
•th«r  rich  cities,  and  took  B^axet,  theSnperw  of  the  Tofts,  poeoner,  *e. 
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&Te  of  wood.  Mr.  Foster  praises  the  abundance  and  arrangement  of 
ita  bazars.  On  the  top  of  a  hill,  over  tho  city,  is  the  tomb  of  the  cele- 
bf  lited  emperor  and  historian,  JBauber.  The  climate  and  scenery  of 
this  place  are  said  to  be  delightful. 

17.  Candahar,  one  of  its  former  capitals,  is  large  and  populous.  It 
has  suffered  greatly  by  wars,  ha^g  been  taken  and  retaken  many 
times.  ' 

18.  Gmcin,  a  noted  city  of  Afghanistan,  was  once  tho  capital  of  a 
powerful  empire  of  the  same  name.  This  city  was  called  the  second 
Medina,  from  the  great  number  of  persons  interred  here. 

19.  The  once  splendid  buildings  of  this  city  have  long  since  heen 
levelled  with  the  dust,  and  there  are  few  remains  to  be  seen  of  its 
former  grandeur. 

20.  fSiUan  Mahmud,  the  first  king  of  Ghizni  and  India,  died  here  in 
1030.  No  Mahometan  prince  before  him  ever  attained  to  so  exalted 
a  point  of  power  and  splendour,  ever  possessed  so  much  wealth,  or 
'Was  ever  stained  with  so  much  blood. 

31.  The  province  of  Seistan  comprises  part  of  the  ancient  Ariana*  . 
It  has  Korasan  on  the  north,  and  Afghanistan  on  the  east.  This 
district  exhibits  a  melancholy  picture,  both  in  its  physical  and  moral 
character.  The  numerous  ruins  which  it  still  contains,  testify  it  to 
have  been  once  a  very  fertile  country,  full  of  cities,  which,  in  extent 
and  magnificence,  are  scarcely  surpassed  by  any  in  Asia. 

23.  The  province  of  Cashicere  consists  of  a  large  valley  in  the 
northern  mountains,  and  is^noted  for  its  fertility  and  beauty,  and  for 
its  romantic  and  delightful  scenery:  hence  it  is  usually  called  the 
«•  Paradise  of  the  Hindoos^* 

33.  This  country  forms  part  of  Hindoostan,  and  formerly  belonged 
to  the  MoguU,  but  noW  to  the  Afghans.  It  is  chiefly  noted  for  its 
sha^s,  which  supply  the  ladies  of  distinction  throughout  the  whole 
world. 

'  34.  Cashmebe,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Cashmere,  is  of  con. 
siderable  extent,  containing  about  200,000  inhabitants. 

35.  The  Climate  of  Caubul  if  very  remarkable,  from  its  great  variety* 
some  parts  being  excessively  hot,  while  others  are  extremely  cold ; 
and  it  is  the  more  worthy  of  notice  from  its  being  caused,  not  by  its 
latitude,  but  by  the  elevation  of  the  different  parts  of  its  surface. 

26.  The  following  account  is  given  by  the  Emperor  Bauber,  in  hia 
Commentaries,  of  the  impression  made  on  him  by  this  sudden  change, 
on  his  first  journey  to  the  east  of  Caubul. 

27.  **I  had  never  before,**  says  he,  **  seen  the  hot  countries.  When 
I  reached  the  pass  I  saw  another  world.  The  grass,  the  trees,  tha 
birds,  the  animals,  and  the  tribes  of  men,  all  were  new  !  I  was  aston- 
ished.  The  cold  and  hot  countries  are  here  close  to  each  other.  One 
dvfB  journey  from  Caubul  you  may  find  a  place  where  no  snow  ever 
falls ;  and  in  two  hours*  journey,  a  place  where  the  snow  scarcely  ever 
melts.  The  air  of  Caubul  is  truly  delightful,  and  I  do  not  believe  that, 
there  is  such  another  place  in  the  world.  One  cannot  sleep  there  in 
summer  without  a  posteen.*  In  winter,  though  there  is  so  much  snow, 
the  eold  is  not  severe."  t 

*  A  sheepikin  cloak. 

T  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  difference  of  climate  depends  on  the  eleva- 
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98.  Oiit.— The  Brnperor  BmtAef  was  m  descwdant  oC  Timm.w^ 
an  tnoactor  of  the  Gmt  M  Ofils.  He  began  his  career  by  the  cooq^ 
ef  Caabul,  wl^eh  tkf  he  made  hie  capital  till  the  end  of  hier  reigiL 

99.  The  chief  of  the  wild  animals  of  this  coimtry  are,  tigers,  teopu6i, 
bears,  hywnas,  wolves,  jaekalis,  and  foxes,  widi  «omC  few  Uonft 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 
1.  What  10  AigbaaMtao!    lu  Qztenfc?    9.  How  hounded?    Whst^doM  iteomr 

prise  I    8,  4.  How  dJatinguUhed  ?    5.  What  does  it  comprehend  T 
C  yAaX  is  its  population  ?    7, 8.  What  are  its  chief  mountains  ?    9.^ven ! 
JO.  Whence  dosis  it  receive  its  name)    11.  Describe  Balk.    12,  13.  TIw  cjy« 
Balk.  By  whom  has  Balk  been successivety  taken?  -Who  was  Nadir Shab! 
Timour  ?  Genghis  Khan  ?    14.  What  are  the  chief  cities  ? 
]«.  Describe  Herat.    I«.  Caubul.    17.  Candahar.     18,  W.  Ghizni.^  *''i.?*i2', 
Sultan  Mahmud?  tl.  Describe  Seistan.  83— M.  Cashmere.  For  what  ofiwt! 
»,  What  is  the  climate  of  Caubul  ?  18, 17.  Give  the  Emperor  Bauber*s  accoont. 
K.  Who  was  the  Emperor  Bauber  ?    90.  What  are  the  chief  of  the  wild  animw 

of  this  country  f 

QinSSTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 
Bow  is  Afghanistan  bounded  ?    What  great  River  intersects  it  ?    Wbsn  ■ 
Caabalt    Cashmere?    Herat?.  Balk?    Candahart 
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1.  HmmmrcAir,  or  Iwdia  wxtfain  the  Gamoss,  is  a  very  exi«i«w» 
eoantry  in  the  soath  of  Asia,  chiefly  under  the  dominion  of  Gretf 
Britain,  and  is  usually  divided  into  Gangetict  Stndetiet. Centre^  t^ 
Southern  Indim. 

S.  The  Gamgttie  is  the  nortfa.ea8t  ^rt,  comprising  the  terntsn^ 
bordering  on  the  Ganges ;  the  Sindetie  is  the  north-west  part,  whips 
borders  on  the  river  Indus,  or  Sinde. 

3.  Or,  it  may  be  considered  under  thrOe  grand  divisions,  riz^ :  -Qw- 
ilsestaii  Fnper^  the  Deeeant  and  the  PeidMida, 

4.  HniDOOSTAir  Pkopke  includes  all  <h«  countries  that  lie  to  the  north 
of  the  river  Nerbudda,  and  the  Sealmhs,  or  Provinces  of  Bahar  and 
Bengal; 

5.  The  principal  Sovbabs  in  HindOOStan  Proper  are,  Agrth  Cs^"*''^ 
Jhlhi,  Ougerat,  Lahore^  Malwa,  Mimttan,  Oude,  BohUkund^  SSnde,  Bi^- 
gtHy  Bahar,  Allahabad^  and  AHmgre,  , 

6.  The  term  Dbocait,  which  Signifies  the  south,  has  been  exteadea 
to  the  whole  region  that  lies  fo  the  south  of  Hindoostan  Proper;  but  m 
its  most  proper  and  limited  sense,  it  means  only  the  countries  eitn&tea 
between  Hindoostan  Proper,  the  Gamatic,  the  Western  Indian  Ocean* 
and  Orissa;  namely,  the  provinces  of  Candeiah,  Aueungahad,  B*j^f^* 
Goieonda,  atod  the  wesCQm  part  of  Berar,  Orissa,  and  the  noithen^ 
OirearM. 

tion  of  the  land,  as  well  as  on  the  latitude,  and,  if  in  the  same  countrr,  much  siore 
on  the  former  than  on  the  latter.  And  it  should  be  rememberad,  that  the  chmitf 
of  all  countries  in  the  Temperate  Zone  is  hot  in  the  low  parts,  temperate  in  v» 
middle,  and  cold  in  the  hish.  *-       ,     -^ 

*  The  Commentaries  of  the  Emperor  Bauber  is  a  ^vork  net  more  remadv 
from  the  character  of  its  author,  than  for  the  accuracy  wife  which  it  descrihet  t»» 
ooontitos  that  were  the  scenes  of  his  conqaests.*^^4m.  M.  StpkiUf^bm. 
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7.  All.  the  tract  mnih  of  the  river  Kie^  U  geiMftllf  eefied  the 
Pmujhw-la,  but  more  properly  Southsbn  HivDoosrin:  eompriflhig  the 
Camatie,  Mysore,  Tanjore,  Madura,  Trawmeore,  Cdliemt,  dbc« 

8.  All  the  great  States  of  Hindoostan  have  been  reduced,  in  power 
and  eonaequence,  by  the  British  forces,  and  the  whole  Mogol  Empire 
may  now.  be  considered  as  under  the  direct  control  of  the  British 
govemment.  Of  these  territories,  those  called  the  Makratta  StaU9y 
and  the  dominions  of  the  Nixam,  with  Mysore,  were  latterly  among 
the  chief. 

9.  The  Bbitish  Possessions  in  Hindoostan  are,  the  provinces  of 
Bengal,  Bahar,  Allahabad,  the  Doo^,  and  DelM}  Orisoa,  the  Ciremrs, 
and  the  Camatie;  part  of  Mysore,  or  the  dominions  of  the  late  Tippoo 
Saib ;  part  of  Aurungt^Hid,  or  the  country  of  the  Western  Mahrattas, 
including  the  islands  of  Bombay  and  Salsette,  and  a  part  of  Guzerat, 
on  the  Gulf  of  Cambay.  ^ 

10.  The  Allies  and  Tubutaiuss  of  Britain  are,  in  the  north,  the 
King  or  Nabob  [Newaub]  of  Oude,  the  Seiksi  J^tmere,  or  the  country 
of  the'  Bajfoots,  the  Bundeleund  and  Bopatd  cUefs,  and  the  chieftain 
Holkar,  In  the  central  parts,  the  Rajan  of  Nagfour,  the  Nizam  or 
Nabob  of  Hyderabad,  Gykwar  in  Guzerat,  and  the  Rajah  of  Sitiarra 
in  Bejapour.    In  the  south,  the  Rajahs  of  Mysore,  JVaoancore,  4k,e. 

11.  The  countries  formerly  belonging  to  the  Mahrattas  were  very 
extensive,  and  divided  into  two  States,  viz. :  the  Poonah,  or  Western, 
and  the  Berar,  or  Eastern.  But  of  the  former  the  greater  part  ha* 
been  ceded  to  Engkind,  while  the  other  part,  known  as  the  States  of 
Sindia,  remains  under  its  native  Rajah.  The  Eastern  Mahrattas  are 
those  now  under  the  Ri^ah  of  Nagpowr,  Odjbxn,  or  OuesiN,  is  the 
Mahratta  capital  in  the  west. 

13.  The  dominions  belonging  to  the  Seiks,  comprise  the  greater 
part  of  the  provinces  of  Lahore  and  Mottkan,  and  the  western  part  of 
Delhi.  The  greater  portion  of  the  Seik  territory,  southward  of  Gash, 
mere,  is  included  in  Uie  dominions  of  the  King  of  Caubul,  and  known 
as  the  Put^aub,  or  Pw^ab,  in  Sindetic  Hindoostan. 

13.  The  territories  lying  to  the  west  of  the  above,  and  bounded  by 
the  Indus,  are  those  of  Afghanistan,  or  CatUnd. 

14.  The  eastern  Seiks  have  placed  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  Britain.  The  possessions  of  die  Nizam,  or  ruler  of  the  Deccan, 
comprise  Golconda,  or  Hyderabad,  Beeder,  part  of  Aurungabad,  and 
the  western  part  of  Berar.    His  capital  is  Htdk&abad. 

15.  The  population  of  the  British  Possessions  in  Hindoostan  amounts 
to  83,000,000 ;  that  of  the  British  allies  and  tributaries^  to  39,000,D0O ; 
and  that  of  the  Independent  States,  to  only  11,000,000. 

16.  The  population  belonging  to  the  Nizam,  one  of  the  British  allies, 
is  about  10,000,000,  and  that  subject  to  the  Afghan  Empire  is  1,000,000. 

17.  The  Mahometans  in  this  country,  who  are  included  in  the  above, 
are  supposed  to  amount  to  about  10,000)000 ;  the  remainder  are,  for 
the  most  part,  Hindoos. 

18.  The  Hindoos  are  of  a  black  complexion,  with  long  hair,  straight 
limbs,  and  of  an  open  and  pleasant  countenance.  . 

19.  They  are  divided  into  four  different  tribes  or  castes,  viz. :  the 
Brahmins,  the  Soldiers,  the  Labourers,  and  the  Mechanics.  These  are 
as  much  separated,  and  have  as  little  mutuBl  communication,  as  people 
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of  a  ^Sffnwd  imtioii,  or  rather  of  a  diflerent  species.  They  cannot  In- 
termarry, nor  join  in  any  of  the  common  offices  of  life,  nor  can  they 
remove  from  one  oaate  to  another. 

90.  The  Brahmins  are  men  of  letters,  and  have  the  care  of  reUgion 
and  the  Oentoo  laws.  They  totally  abstain  from  all  animal  food,  and 
fermented  liquors,  and  the  other  castes  also  exercise  an  uncommon 
degree  of  self^lenial. 

21.  The  Soldiers  are  commonly  called  Rajak-pooU,  that  is,  the 
descendants  of  the  Rajahs.  They  readily  enter  into  the  service  of  any 
party  that  will  pay  them,  and  follow  wherever  they  are  led.  The  Eng- 
lish have  many  of  them  in  their  employ,  under  the  name  of  Sepoys, 

29.  The  Labourers  inclnde  the  farmer^,  and  all  who  cultivate  the 
lend.  The  Mechanics  comprise  the  merchants,  bankers,  and  shop- 
keepers. 

93.  The  son  being  compelled  to  remain  in  his  fathei^s  caste,  and  to 
follow  his  father's  profession,  be  it  what  it  may,  is  the  cause  of  the 
Hindoos  having  no  incentives  to  ambition.  Indeed,  no  ciTcomstance 
can  possibly  contribute  so  much  to  keep  them  in  their  stationary  con. 
dition,  as  this  singular  and  extraordinary  distribution  into  castes. 

94.  The  chief  Moumtairs  of  this  country  are  those  which  divide 
Hindoostan  from  Thibet,  called  Himaleh,  and  the  GhautSt  situated  in 
the  south.  The  Himaleh  Mountains,  for  the  most  part,  are  constantly 
covered  with  snow.  These  mountains  are  considered  the  loftiest  in 
the  world,  the  highest  point  of  them  exceeding  25,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  Chimborazo,  in  the  Andes,  is  only  20,900  feet  in 
height. 

95.  The  chief  RivBBS  are,  the  Oange»yIndu9t  Nerhndda,  Godazery, 
Kittna,  and  Cavery, 

96.  The  GangM  is  one  of  the  noblest  rivers  in  the  world.  The 
Hindoos  bold  it  in  religious  veneration,  absurdly  believing  that  its 
waters  have  a  virtue  which  will  purify  them  from  every  moral  trans, 
gression. 

97.  The  channel  of  the  Ganges  is  upwards  of  30  feet  deep,  for  more 
than  300  miles  from  the  sea.  It  is  said  to  take  its  rise  in  the  moun. 
tains  of  Thibet.     Its  whole  course  is  about  1,500  miles. 

98.  The  waters  of  the  Ganges  are  augmented  by  many  other  rivers, 
some  of  which  are  very  large.  The  Jumnoj  after  a  course  of  780  miles, 
falls  into  the  Ganges  at  Allahabad.  One  of  its  branches,  called  the 
Hooglv,  is  distinguished  as  the  site  of  the  splendid  city  of  Calcutta. 

99.  The  largest  river  in  India,  but  the  least  known,  is  the  Burram. 
footer.  Its  source  is  near  that -of  the  Ganges,  in  the  mountains  of 
Thibet.  It  flows  eastward,  through  Thibet,  where  it  is  known  under 
the  name  of  Sanpoo,  It  passes  near  Lassa,  and  after  a  long  easterly 
course,  it  makes  a  vast  circuit  round  the  mountains,  and  appears  in 
Assam,  when  it  turns  due  west,  and  falls  into  the  Ganges,  in  Bengal. 
Its  course  is  supposed  to  be  about  1,650  miles. 

30.  The  Nerhuddoy  after  flowing  from  east  to  west  across  the  greatest 
part  of  the  middle  of  Hindoostan,  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Gambay,  near 
Broach.  This  river  forms  the  boundary  between  Hmdoostan  Proper 
and  the  Deccan. 

31.  The  rivers  Cfodatery^  JGotna,  and  Cavery,  are  of  minor  note. 
The  Godavery  has  its  source  in  the  western  Ghauts,  about  70  miles 
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to-  tk»  noi^  ol  Bomliay,  flows  diraotly  eatMr«v4'  tbrougli  Ui«  Vium 
TcMTitoiy  said  Bsrar,  tad  fiUU  into  tha  Bay  of  BengaL 

33.  The  Eutna  issues  from  the  same  QhautSTBaar  Pooiiah,  nma 
eastward,  sad  disohargea  iUwlf  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  Omery 
passes  by  Seringapatam,  the  capital  of  Mysore«  and  flows  into  the  sea 
.  south  of  Cttddalore. 

33.  The  Indu8,  which  gives  its  name  to  Indian  snd  its  Persian  appel. 
lation  of  fftnioostan,  appeaia  to  take  its  soorce  from  the  moontains  of 
Itittle  Thibet.  la  its  progress  through  Hindoostan  it  is  joined  by  many 
tributary  streams,  five  of  which  are  so  considerable  as  to  give  to  the 
country,  through  which  they  flow,  the  name  of  Panjm'%  or  the  land  of 
Five  JBtttcrt.  All  the  southern  part  of  its  course  is  through  a  country 
little  known,  and  apparently  thinly  inhabited. 

34.  The  most  remarkable  Cities  of  Hindoostan  are,  Calcutta,  the 
residence  of  the  English  Goveraor ;  SsatiioijeATAif ,  the.  late  metropolis 
of  Tippoo  Saib ;  Iklhh  CoMkmere^  JrMt,  Ifyder^b^d^  Bmwret^  &c. 

35.  DiLsi,  in  the  days  of  its  prosperity,  contained  about  3,000,000 
of  inhabitants,  but,  now  has  only  about  900,000^  It  was  the  metropolis 
of  Hindoostan  till  the  year  1389,  when  JkmerUm  sntessd  the  city, 
pillaged  it,  and  wantonly  massacred  100,000  of  its  inhabitants. 

36.  In  1738,  it  was  taken  by  Nadir  Shah,  who  plundered  it  <^  all  its 
treasures,  which  were  valued  at  mona  than  £lQ»000,OOOj  at  ike  same 
time  causing  190,000  of  its  inhabitants  to  be  put  to  the  swoid.  Sinoe 
which,  the  Afghani  and  MakraUa$  have,  in  a  great  measure,  com- 
plated  iu  deatruction. 

37.  Ofrs. — ^Nadir  Shah,  who  was^e  usurper  of  the  Pessililkthiona, 
is  more  usually  known  by  the  name  of  Xftssiat  MiamH  Khmt* 

38.  SsBOfSABATaii,  the  capital  of  Mysore,  is  situated  on  an  iBlaod  in 
tbo  river  Cavery.  Myder  AUi  a  Mahometan  soldier  of  forUme,  and 
tha  &that  of  l^yas  Sa^  wss  buried  in  a  pah^e  near  it.  Thift  city 
waa  taken  by  the  English,  under  L^rd  Cbrmsailts,  in  ITSSt  It  was 
again  taken  by  the  English,  in  1799,  when  Tippoo  waa  slain. 

39.  Aju»t  is  the  capital  of  the  Caraaiic.  It  was  the  noble  defence 
of  this  city,  mads  by  Captain  C2tss,  in  1751,  that  first  established  his 
military  fiune. 

40.  Bbnarss,  in  Allahabad,  is  celebrttteit  chiefly  as  being  the  ancieitt 
■eat  of  Brahminical  leamingi  This  city  is  very  populous,  and  many 
of  its  buildings  are  magnificent.    Its  inhabitants  eseeed  600,000. 

41.  Its  great  temple,  before  it. waa  defiieed  by  JmmgMebet  was  as 
celebrated  throughout  Hindoostan,  and  as  much  resorted  to,  aa  Mscca 
ia  by  the  Mahometans.  Benares  has  been  subject  to  Britain  from  the 
year  1775. 

43.  HYDsaABAn,  the  chief  city  of  Golconda,  ia  die  eapital  of  the 
territory  of  the  Nisam.  It  contains  about  300,000  inhabitants.  This 
city  was  taken  by  AurengmeU  ift  1656,.  when  he  committed  a  terrible 
slaughtsr  on  ita  inhabitants.* 

43.  Caijcut,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  is  remark- 

*  Tlie  foUowinff  remark*  of  an  uurenious  witter  mn  iUuttnfiye  of  the  mneral 
condition  of  the  Indiaa  princes :  "  ArderalMd  is  tlie  metropoUs  of  •,  Mitive  mdiaa 
kingdom,  the  Newaub  or  Prince  of  which  it,  however,  under  the  foeteriM  care  tf 
the  JBeet  India  Company;  that  is,  under  nretence  of  maintaaiiaf  hie  iariependence. 
they  quaxter  upon  hia  HichneM  several  regiments,  called  Mibsidiary  troops,  ana 
place  a  rsaident  or  ■mhatiadnr  at  his  court,  without,  whose  permissiwi  tha  said 
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abl«  Ibr  being  the  lint  Ihdien  ix»rt  known  to  the  Baropeane.  It  w«§ 
fint  Yisited  by  the  celebrated  Di  Ommm^  in  1498.  It  is  still  a  large 
town,  and  noted  for  its  commerce. 

44.  CAi/nTTTA,  the  metropolis  of  the  British  Indian  ESrapire,  wiQ  he 
noticed  under  the  head'  of  British  Possesaions  in  the  East  bidies ;  hot 
the  nnhappy  event  which  took  place  here,  in  the  year  1756,  is  too  re- 
markable to  be  omitted. 

45.  Stirma  JknolaK  Nabob*  of  the  Sovbah  of  Bengal,  having  had  a 
dispute  with  The  Company^  invested  Calcutta  with  a  considerable  force, 
took  it,  and,  instead  of  observing  the  conditions  of  the  capitalatioii, 
forced  the  feeble  garrison,  consisting  of  146  persons,  into  a  prison, 
called  the  Btaek  Hole,  a  place  about  18  feet  square,  where  123  of  them 
perished  miserably  before  the  morning,  being  sufibcated  for  want  of 
free  air. 

46.  It  was  retaken  thjs  next  year,  the  victory  of  Plassey  followed, 
and  the  inhuman  Nabob  was  deposed,  and  put  to  death  by  his  sacessor. 

47.  The  great  and  memorable  victory  of  Plattey  was  gained  by 
CoUmel  (afterwards  ^Z^d)  C/tee,  in  1757,  with  3,000  men,  over  the 
vast  army  of  the  Suraja  Dowlmh,  consisting  of  70,000  men,  by  which 
was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  extensive  British  Bmpire  in 
Hindoostan. 

48.  HoooLT,  a  small  but  ancient  city  of  Bengal,  was  taken  by  the 
English  troops  in  1757,  onder  the  command  of  Captain  CooU.  It  is 
BOW  in  a  ruinous  condition,  but  retains  many  vestiges  of  its  former 
greatness.  The  first  battle  fought  between  the  English  and  the  Nabobs 
of  Bengal  was  in  1688. 

49.  The  celebrated  city  of  Goa,  belonging  to  the  Portuguese,  is 
noticed  under  the  head  of  Portugal.  An  account  of  Madras,  Bombay, 
Ac,  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  British  Possessions  in  the  East 
Indies.  pAnrA,\the  capital  of  Behar,  ecvKtuns  319,000  inhabitants! 
Pponah,  150,000 ;  Nagpour,  100,000. 

50.  AoRA,  on  the  Jumna,  was  at  one  time  the  capital  of  the  Mogid 
Empire,  in  the  reign  of  Aehar.  It  is  now  subject  to  &e  British,  who 
took  it  from  the  Mahrattas  in  1803.  In  the  time  of  Acbar,  this  city 
is  said  to  have  been  very  magnificent,  but  it  is  now,  for  the  most  part, 
in  ruins.    Acbar  poisoned  himself  by  mistake  in  1605. 

51.  Lahorb,  in  the  Punjab,  now  annexed  to  Caubul,  is  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  the  same  name.  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and 
was  the  residence  of  the  Mahometan  conquerors  of  Hindoostan,  before 
they  had  established  themselves  in  the  central  parts  of  the  country. 

52.  It  owes  its  modem  improvements  to  Humayoon,  the  fiither  of 
Acbar,  who  made  it  his  residence  during  a  part  of  his  troublesome  reign. 

53.  The  Islands  of  Hindoostan  are,  the  Laccadwee,  the  Moldteet, 
and  Ceylon.  The  latter  is  960  miles  long,  and  140  broad,  very  fertile, 
but  for  the  greatest  part  covered  with  wood.    11  belongs  to  the  British. 

54.  India  abounds  with  wild  beasts,  particulariy  the  elephant,  dto 

prince  cannot  stir  a  foot  j  and  he  is  taught  to  believe,  or  at  least  to  avow  himself 
|oo  happy  in  this  protection,  for  which  the  revenues  of  his  <;ountry  are  made  to 
pay  handsomely.  At  Hyderabad  it  is  strictly  tme,  that,  though  the  king  be  Idngb 
the  English  resident  is  viceroy  over  him.** 


*  Newaab,  or  Kabob.  originally  signified  a  viceroy  or  governor  of  one  of  the  pro* 
viaces  of  the  Mogul  Empire  in  India.  Vulgarly  it  signifies  any  person  who  nsa 
Bude  a  great  fortune  in  India.    Soabah  signifies  a  province. 
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tiger*  tha  rhinoceros,  the  deer,  antelope,  &c.    The  lion  ia  seen  only 
amoDg  the  northern  mountains. 

55.  Buffaloes  are  found  here,  both  wild  and  tame.  The  sheep,  in 
the  southern  parts,  are  clothed  with  hair  instead  of  wool.  Camels 
are  not  uncommon  as  beasts  of  burden. 

56.  Of  the  mineral  riches,  the  diamond  stands  pre-eminent.  The 
mines  of  this  precious  gem,  near  Golconda,  are  the  most  celebrated  in 
the  world. 

57.  The  Prendendes  of  the  English  East  India  Company,  by  which 
their  Oriental  Territories  are  governed,  are  at  Calcuttit,  Madrat,  and 
Bombay, 

58.  In  many  parts  of  Hindoostan  are  seen  relics  of  ancient  art  and 
magnificence,  which  indicate  a  very  remote  civilization,  and  bear  little 
resemblance  to  the  monuments  of  other  countries. 

59.  The  chief  of  these  are  the  Wondert  qf  J^ora,  and  the  Excava- 
tiona  in  the  Islands  of  £lephanta  and  SaUette,  The  Wonders  of  Elora 
consist  of  vast  edifices  of  highly  ornamented  architecture,  hewn  out 
of  the  solid  rock,  in  which  are  found  rooms  fourteen  feet  high,  and  a 
great  number  of  gigantic  figures  of  the  Hindoo  mythology. 

60.  Nepaitl. — The  Rajahship,  or  Principality  of  Nepaul,  is  included 
in  the  north-east  region  of  Hindoostan,  being  bounded  on  the  south  by 
the  provinces  of  Oude  and  Bahar,  and  on  the  north  by  Thibet.  It  is 
about  500  miles  long  by  100  broad,  containing  many  towns  and  villages. 

61.  Having  the  iSmaleh  Mountains  on  the  nordi,  Nepaul  is  greatly 
elevated,  and  during  the  three  or  four  months  of  winter  the  cold  gene, 
rally  freezes  the  tanks  and  pools  of  water,  though  the  rivers  are  never 
frozen.  Khatm^nou  is  the  capital,  a  city  distinguished  by  its  numerous 
and  elegant  temples. 

62.  SiNDE. — Sinde,  the  western  frontier  country  of  Hindoostan,  is 
considered  as  tributary  to  Caubul.  This  country  is  intersected  by  the 
river  Sinde,  or  Indus.  The  capital,  Hyderabad,  stands  on  an  island 
formed  by  this  river,  and  its  court  is  very  splendid. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 
1 — ^3.  Describe  Hindoostan.    How  is  it  divided  ?  4.  What  is  Hindoostan  Proper  T 
5.  What  are  its  principal  Soubahs  ?    6.  What  is  meant  by  the  Deccan  ? 
7y  8.  What  is  the  Pentasala  ?    What  are  the  five  principal  States  ?    9.  What  are 

the  British  Possessions  of  India  ?    10.  Their  allies  and  tributaries  7 
11.  What  are  the  Mahxattas  I    11  The  Seiks  ?    14.  The  Nizam  Ally? 
l^—il.  What  is  the  amount  of  population  of  the  British  Possessions  in  India  T 

That  of  its  allies  and  tributaries  7    Of  the  Independent  States  7 
18— SS.  Describe  the  Hindoos,  and  how  are  they  divided?    Who  and  what  ire 

the  Brahmins  ?    94.  What  are  the  chief  mountains  ?    95.  Rivers  ? 
90-^33.  Describe  them.    34.  What  are  its  chief  cities  ?    35—59.  Describe  them. 
35.  For  what  is  Delhi  noted  ?    38.  Seringapatam  7    30.  Arcot  ?    40,  41.  Benares  7 
49.  Hyderabad?    43.  Calicut?    45.  The  Black  Hole  ?    47.  Plassey?    48.  Hoogly? 
40.  Goa  7  50.  Agra  7  51 ,  59.  Lahore  t  53.  What  are  the  chief  islands  of  Hindoostan  7 
Describe  them.  54. 55.  What  are  the  chief  of  its  wild  beasts  ?.  56.  Minerals  7 
5T.  What  are  the  English  Presidencies  7    56,  SO.  What  are  the  chief  antiquities  ? 
CO,  61.  Describe  the  Principality  of  Nepaul.    09.  The  country  of  Sinde.  "^ 
QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 
How  is  Hindoostan  bounded?    What  separates  it  from  Thibet?    What  great 
River  crosses  it  7    Where  does  it  empty  7    What  Islsnd  lies  at  the  soathem 
extremity  7    What  natural  division  of  the  land  does  it  correspond  with  7  What 
large  rivers  do  you  find  besides  the  Ganges  7    What  Mountains  do  you  find  in 
the  iouth?    What  Islands  lie  off  tha  western  coast?    Where  is  Calcutta? 
Seringapatam?  Atcot?  Benares?  Hyderabad}   Calicut?    Agra? 


CHINESE   EMPIRE. 

I.  Thb  Cfiiinss  EMnxs  is  a  vast  country  in  the  ft(6iith.eastputof 
Aaia.  It  comprises  China  Proper,  Chinese  Tartary,  Thibei,  hi^ 
Bneharia,  and  the  Peninsula  of  Uorea. 

3.  China  Proper  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tartary,  on  the  east  by 
the  Ocean,  on  the  south  by  the  Chinese  Sea,  Tonquin,  Slc,,  and  on  the 
west  by  Thibet. 

3.  China,  the  most  populous  country  in  the  world,  is  considered  die 
rooet  favoured  under  Heaven,  as  possessing  the  most  happy  climate, 
and  the  best  watered  soil  upon  the  face  of  the  globe. 

4.  Ob». — ^These  blessings  arise  from  its  being  situated  in  the  soathero 
part  of  the  Temperate  Zone,  and  from  its  immense  surface  reposing 
on  one  side  at  the  foot  of  the  high  regions  of  Central  Asia,  which 
guard  it  against  the  hoary  frosts  of  the  north ;  on  the  other  side  it  is 
bounded  by  the  great  Eastern  Ocean,  whose  constant  exhalations  always 
cover  it  with  a  humid  and  soft  atmosphere. 

5.  The  Chmese  give  to  their  Empire  the  name  of  «*  MiddU  £(«?• 
dom,**  from  the  vain  idea  that  it  is  the  central  kingdom  of  the  world, 
around  which  all  other  nations  are  placed  as  so  many  different  satel- 

6.  The  chief  Rivers  of  China  are,  the  Hoang-ho  and  the  KUtng-ku; 
the  former  is  about  2,000  miles  in  length,  and  the  latter  2,200.  Tbe^ 
rivers  have  their  sources  in  the  mountains  of  Thibet,  and  iSUl  into  the 
Yellow  Sea. 

7.  Its  Caitau  are  very  numerous,  and  entitle  the  ancient  Chineae 
to  the  character  of  a  most  wise  and  industrious  people.  Thej  are 
very  commodious,  and  of  great  depth.  Many  of  them  extend  up- 
wards of  1,000  miles  in  length ;  that  from  Canton  to  Pekin  is  nearly 
2,000  miles. 

8.  This  extensive  empire  is  said  to  contain  upwards  of  4,000  waUed 
cities,  but  the  chief  are,  Pexik,  the  capital.  Nankin,  and  Canton. 

9.  Pekin,  the  seat  of  empire,  is  of  great  extent,  and  very  populouB, 
but  the  number,  of  its  inhabitants  is  uncertain.* 

10.  Nankin,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  whole  empire,  is  situated  on 
the  Kiang.ku,  not  far  from  its  mouth.  It  is  also  said  to  be  of  g^^'^ 
extent,t  and  is  supposed  to  contain  about  1,000,000  of  inhabitants. 

II.  Canton,  a  celebrated  port,  is  one  of  the  moM  populous  ciues 
of  China.    Its  harbour  is  the  only  one  in  the  whole  empire  freqaented 

*  The  English,  says  Malte  le  Bnin,  make  the  number  of  inhabKants  uno^ij 
3,000,000,  an  estimate  ridiculoasly  extravagant.  The  city  of  Pekin  does  not  aoora 
sufficient  space  for  3,000,000  of  men  to  stand  on.  With  these  accounts  we  W 
contrast  the  testimony  of  the  ^Russians,  who  have  a  college  there,  and  frequfWT 
visit  Pekin,  on  which  account  they  are  far  more  likely  to  foe  correct.  They  teu  wt 
that  it  scarcely  doubles  Moscow  in  extent ;  that  a  lar^e  p<»tion  of  it  is  occapi0<* 
by  the  palace  and  gardens,  and  that  the  houses  are  not  closer  together  than  tf»JJ 
of  Moscow.  Now  we  know  that  Moscow,  though  larger  than  Paris,  contains  dw 
Uttle  more  than  900,000  inhabitants.  From  these  data,  Pekin  wiU  only  «<«**"' 
about  600,000,  or,  at  most,  700,000  inhabitants.  . 

t  According  to  the  account  given  bv  the  Missionaries,  lyrho  are  the  people  iBon 
entitled  to  credit,  the  ground  on  which  this  city  is  buat  does  not  exceed  oiie-tBu> 
of  Paris :  consequently  it  cannot  contain  8,000,000  of  inhabitants,  which  i*  ^ 
amount  generally  given.— Journal  de*  Seavmu. 
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;]bf  Europeans.    The  population  of  Canton  is  generally  estimated  at 
about  the  same  as  that  of  London.* 

12.  The  population  of  China,  according  to  the  Chinese  Geography, 
m  the  fifth  century,  was  about  60,000,000 ;  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
60,500,000;  in  1743,  about  200,000,000;  and,  according  to  Lord 
Macartney,  jn  1795,  the  enormous  number  of  333,000,000. 

13.  The  Chinese  Language  is  very  peculiar,  and  very  difficult  to 
acquire.  It  consists  of  monosyllables  only,  of  which  there  are  but 
about  350  ;  and  even  these,  by  Europeans,  can  scarcely  be  distinguished 
one  from  another;  but  the  Chinese,  by  various  inflexions  of  die- voice, 
can  distinguish  a  much  greater  number. 

14.  Thus  the  word  tchoon,  varied  by  intonation,  signifies  a  master, 
a  pig,  a  kitchen,  a  pillar,  an  old  man,  a  slave,  a  prisoner,  liberal,  or  to 
profane. 

15.  Notwithstanding  this  contrivance,  the  very  same  sound  often 
answers  to  several  ideas ;  for  example,  pe  short  signifies  north,  white, 
cyphers,  a  hundred,  with  many  other  meanings,  which  evidently  shows 
a  very  antiquated  and  meagre  language. 

16.  The  population,  laws,  character,  and  antiquity  of  the  Chinese, 
have  long  been,  and. still  are,  a  question  of  great  dispute.  There  is 
BO  doubt  but  they  are  a  very  ancient  people,  and  that  their  country  is 
very  populous;  but  it  is  generally  considered  that  300.000,000  far 
exceeds  the  amount.  An  eminent  scholar  has  lately  given  it  as  about 
264,500,000. 

17.  The  Chinese  have  works  which,  by  their  immensity,  surpass 
those  of  the  Romans,  and  remind  us  of  those  of  the  Egyptians,  with 
whom  this  people  has  other  traits  of  analogy.  Amazing  bridges,  mag- 
nificent  highways,  telegraphs,  canals  without  number,  and  of  great 
length  and  magnitude,  are  among  their  chief  works  of  antiquity. 

18.  But  the  mo^t  remarkable  antiquity  of  China  is  its  Great  Wall, 
erected  at  a  very  remote  period,  as  a  barrier  against  the  incursions  of 
the  northern  Tartars. 

19.  This  is  a  most  stupendous  work,  traversing  mountains  and  val. 
leys,  to  the  extent  of  about  1,500  miles.  It  is  25  feet  in  height,  and 
15  in  width. 

20.  The  complexion  of  the  Chinese  is  tawny.  I^'hey  have  large 
foreheads,  small  eyes,  and  black  hair ;  and  those  are  thought  to  be  the 
most  handsome  who  are  the  most  bulky.  The  women  are  remarkable 
for  their  little  feet. 

21.  The  manufactures  of  China  are  very  numerous.  The  most  re. 
markable  are  those  of  porcelain,  silk,  cotton,  and  paper ;  but  the  chief 
article  of  export  is  tea,  of  which  vast  quantities  are  sent  to  Europe  and 
America. 

22.  The  origin  of  most  nations  is  involved  in  great  obscurity,  and 
no  one  is  more  so  than  that  of  China.  Every  nation  is  inclined  to 
acHKime  too  high  an  antiquity  to  itself,  but  the  Chinese  carry  theirs 
beyond  all  bounds. 

*  Father  Lecompte  makes  it  1,500,000.  Duhalde,  1,000,000.  M.  Sonnerat  ac- 
cuses both  authors  of  ridiculous  exagg^eration ;  he  asserts  that  he  has,  with  the 
assistance  of  several  Chinese,  ascertained  that  the  population  of  this  city  does 
not  exceed  100,000,  which,  no  doubt,  is  a  gross  error,  as  the  English  have  mads 
the  number  of  those  who  live  in  boats  on  the  river  much  greater.   - 

9N 
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a>>  Bat  ap^wrhyrtndkig  th»  pgrt«nge  of  the  CMBftae^iftl 
origin  of  their  natioo  before  the  flood*  there>  i»  no  iqdq»  I»  dofdtf^^alt 
^  Enpire'Of  Chiiift  14  one  of  the  most  anoienjt  in  the  worUL 

24.  The  founder  of  the  Chinese  Bmpire  10  said  t»  hayo  been  JMiK 
who  c«me  with  his  fanily  out  of  Ana  into  Shensi*  a.northefn  p^v^kutt 
of  China,  about  the  year  3538  B.  C,  or  666  years  after  the  I>eii«e. 

25*  He  is  said  to  have  built  a  palace»  obeerved  ^e  motions,  of  liie 
heaTsnly  bodiea^L  vil^d  men  by  htwB»  built  walls  about  towns,  and  die. 
Anguished  fiiniijftes  1^  different  names, 

d6.  He  instituted  marriage,  inyented  music,  and  ordered  sfteii&ces. 
w  be  offered  twice  a  year ;  namely,  at  the  two  aolstiaes,  to  the  sopreme- 
Lord  of  Heaven  and  Earth.  He  was  called  by  his  countrymmi  Tife».9e, 
the  Sou  9/ ffemten, 

27.  Many  historians  consider  FoM  to  be  the  same  with  Nook;  that 
fft^r  the  i)eluce,  he  remained  for  some  time  with  his  descendaQts^but 
that*  on  their  combination  to  build  the  Tower  of  Babel,  he  sepaimied 
himsell^  with  as  many  as  he  could  persuade  to  go  along  with  him; 
and  that,  travelling  eastward,  he  at  last  entered  the  fertile  coontiy  of 
China,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  vast  Empire. 

28.  As  tl>e  Chinese,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  almost  ^1  natioBs,. 
have-  never  sought  to  conquer  other  countries,  their  history  fvims^eBi 
nothing  very. remarkable,  further  than  their  great  antiquity,  and  tine- 
invasions  of  Uieir  coH|itry  by  OtngM*  Khan,  Tamerlane,  and  otk^r 
Tartars. 

29.  The  CoftfiA  is  a  lerge  peninsula  of  Asia,  between  China,  and 
Japan.  The  King  is  absolute,  but  tributary  to  China.  Its  cafn^  is. 
KiKO-Ki-TA.    Thibet  and  Bucharia  are  described  in  a  separate  chapter. 


QUSSTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 
1.  What  countries  constitate  the  Chinese  Empire!  9.  Eow  is  Cbin%  FkOMF. 
bounded .'  ^—5.  Describe  China.  6.  AVhat  are  its  chief  rivers  ?  7.  Caowi 
Describe  them.  8.  What  are  its  chief  cities  ?  9—11.  Describe  thnn;, 
1%  What  ii  the  popttiation  of  China?  IS^IS.  Language ^  18, 1«.  I>escribethe 
Great.  Wall  of  China^  90.  The  Chinese.  31.  What  are  its  chief  manufactuDss. 
aintezports  ?    XI— 98.  Give  a  sketch  of  its  history.    99.  Describe  the  Corea. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  WAP. 
How  is  the  Chinese  Empire.bounded  ?  What  countries  does  it  consist  of  ?  What 
are  the  largest  Rivers  ?    What  Islands  lie  along  the  coast  of  China  ?    What 
Seast    Where  is Pekin ?    Nankin?    Canton? 
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CHINESE  TARTARY. 


*  t.  This  e^en^ive  portion  of  Asia  has  frequently  sent  forth  its-hoc^ 

to  overrun  ihe  different  States  of  Europe  and  Asia, 

~   fL  It- is' bounded,  on  the  north  by.  Asiatic  Russia,,  ojr  Siberia,  on- the 

east  by  the  Sea  of  Japan,  on  the  south  by  China  Proper  and  Thibet* 

and  on  the  west  by  Independent  Tartary. 

.  _  3.  Chwisb  TiKTAaT  is  divided  according  to  the  different  tribes  hy 

which  it  is  inhabited.     The  eastern  part  is  occupied  by  the  iUini. 

ekev)»;  the  middle,  by  the  MonguU;  and  the  west,  by  the.  KtdmiK* 

and  Songart, 


^  %.  ^f1k'«  inhiibittaits  of  CfaiM86  T«rtaiy  «r<)  in  ^vnsl, 4iito^  tfi. 
ctrilized  people.  The  Manchews  conquered  China  in  the  jrwur  1^4il| 
WiA  ^took  poMeuiofi  of  the  throne,  whieh  is  rtilltfeM  it  <ii^  Talter 

5.  The  greater  part  of  this  vssc  coontry  in  vn  immefitee  i^hns,  'and  it  ' 
by  ftr  die  most  elevated  level  on  the  face  of  the  glohe.    h  is  ueuaUjr 
known  by  the  name  of  the  •*  Great  PUdn  ef  Jeui.** 

&  It  is  intersected  by  barren  roeks  aim  vttt  sandy  deseHa,  and  li 
8npi»l>ited  on  all  sides  by  lofty  monntaina^  whose  eievaled  flnmteits 
'  determine  the  different  climates  of  the  great  4C0ntineDt  «>f  lAsia,  aoid 
fbrfn  the  division  of  its  waters. 

7.  From  its  eztenor  fioiv  all  th<5  great  nv^m  tH  thtLi  part  of  the 
itvoi-ld ;  in  the  interior  are  many  rivers,  heving  litde  deobvify»  trr  nb 
t«su6,  ^hich  are  lost  in  the  saniii,  at  feed  Dtagiittnt  \ntiem, 

8.  It  was  from  the  northern  part  of  this  plain,  whieh  Ib  new  teovpted 
by  tfic  Songars,  Kalmucs,  and  Mongols,  that  tfaose  Tartan  pound 
|br^,  who,  in  the  -middl«D  age«,.  covered  tiie  earth  wi^  vabumitiee; 
namely,  the  ffuru,  Avars;  iHbgtt/A,  <or  Mn^guit,)  a»l  (ZWit* 

9.  The  people  to  the  north  oi'  the  plain  afff  (^eim^dka  and  wand0ret»9 
iheir  riches  consist  m  their  herds  (  theft  habkatioaa  «r«  teBta,.«Bd. their 
totiv&s,  camps,  which  are  transplanted  aeeotding  to  their  waat  of  pea- 
kiraj^^  for  their  cattle. 

10.  The  whole  of  this  eonntry  Acknowledges  the  Chinese  aeeplr^i 
which  subdued  the  Monguls  towards  the  end  of  the  seventototh  eentury ^ 
the  Kalmucs,  the  Songars,  and  Utde  Bockaria,  In  i7M,  §mA  ISsUy 
'Thibet  in  1780. 

11.  The  western  boundary  of  this  great  plain,  are  the  motnitaini^  af 
Belur  Tag,  the  Imans  of  the  ancienfii,  «nd  an  the  north  k-haa  th^  gvtat 
Altaian  chain. 

Id.  The  Chinese  and  Tartars  have  so  mtongapenonal  resembiaace* 
as  to  induce  die  presumption  that  they  had-  ibe  aame  origin ;  the  most 
MOfiftrkabte  difference  arises  from  a  total  disparity  in  their  di^Ofeitlons, 
manners,  ai^d  customs. 

13.  The  Tartars  are  fierce,  wai^e,  said  fond  of  huntiag ;  tk^  leva 
Jatlgne  and  independence :  but  the  manners  of  the  Chinese  are  the 
reverse ;  they  are  effeminate,  awpevtidniie,  ■nhmiasive,  and  very  oeva* 
Bsonious. 

14.  In  every  age  these  immense  plehis  have  been  hdnUted  by  Wan. 
dering  tribes  of  hunters  and  sbepherds«  whose  indeianee  reftnea  i# 
«nldvate  the  earth,  and  whose  resdees,  enteiprising  spirit*  disdains 
tbe  confinement  of  a  sedentary  life. 

15.  A  small  portion  of  die  wesfera  part  of  Chinese  Tartar^  semns 
to  have  been  included  m  what  tke  anoients  caHed  Skytkim  hey^md 
/matit. 

16.  The  Sbucjl  of  the  ancients  appears  to  ksva  incladed  ths  wafttaw 
parts  of  Thibet,  Cashmere,  Little  Tkihet,  and  a  part  of  LUth  BuakmU. 

17.  The  Kalmucs  may  be  considered  as  tfaaa  Wsslam  Monguls. 
Irhsy  are  supposed  to  amount  to  aibout  l«000t009.  Their  aottnttf  caMSS 
'in  eotitaet  wnh  Chma  on  ihs  ease,  and  Indspsndant  Tt^taiy  an  dM 

wesL    It  it  bounded  on  tbe  nevdi  by  ttbeani^aisd  a»  ika  asnlk  )r 
"Tbibat 

18.  Its  surface  is  equal  to  dia  whole  of  Franca,  Italr«  mA  9mm. 
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Thar  btitiidec  are  tfaa  nme,  but  their  climate  and  productjJDBfl  irjB 
very  different. 

19.  The  dwellings  of  the  Kalnmcs^re  tents  made  of  hurdles*  coined 
over  with  a  roof  of  felt,  which  is  proof  against  rain  and  snow.  Tliest 
people  prefer  their  wandering  state,  and  their  portable  dwellings,  to 
all  the  conyeniences  of  a  settled  life. 

30.  The  LtMguagt  of  the  Kahnuce  is  the  same  with  that  of  the 
Mongols,  but  very  different  firom  that  of  the  Tartars. 

SI.  The  JUUgiom  of  the  Kalmucs,  like  that  of  the  Mongols,  Min^ 
ehews,  and  Thibetian  nations,  is  that  of  the  Grand  Lama. 

99.  Although  this  part  of  Tartary  is  distinguished  by  the  appelladdo 
of  Chinese,  its  relation  to  that  Empire  is,  in  many  parts,  especially  to 
the  weet  and  north,  ?ery  lax  and  precarious ;  and  some  of  the  Tartar 
tribes  within  these  bounds  might,  without  impropriety,  be  ranked 
among  the  Independent.  « ^ 

93.  Among  the  great  natural  features  of  this  country  may  be  meo. 
tiened  the  wfie  deserts  of  Cobi  and  Shamo;  the  former  oa  the  borders 
of  Thibet,  the  latter  on  China,  both  destitute  of  water  and  plants,  and 
only  to  be  crossed,  like  those  of  Arabia^  by  camels. 

94.  The  two  leading  diyisions  of  the  inhabitante  of  Chinese  Tartai; 
are,  the  MmguU  and  Manthtvo;  The  former  possess  the  greatest 
extent  of  territory,  and  are  subdivided  into  the  principal  tribes  o(  the 
JEalmttes,  £/ti<At,  and  KMaa^  which  frequently  go  under  the  general 
name  of  Kalmucs,  already  noticed. 

95.  A  large  portion  of  the  country  of  the  Monguls,  which  is  sitoafed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  wall  of  China,  has  a  climate  similar 
to  that  of  Grerraany. 

96.  The  Monguls  are  also  a  wandering  people,  subsisting  almo^ 
entirely  on  the  products  of  their  flocks  and  herds,  which  they  lead 
to  pasture  in  different  parts  ot  their- wide  territory*  according  to  the 
aeason  and  state  of  forage.- 

97.  Their  domestic  animals  are,  horses,  camels,  oxen,  sheep*  and 
goats.  They  dwell  in  tents  of  felt,  and  use  covered  wagons  for  the 
conveyance  of  their  families  from  place  to  place. 

98.  The  men  are  employed  in  hunting,  and  sometimes  in  predatoi| 
expeditions ;  the  women  make  all  the  household  furniture  and  clothing. 
and  prepare  the  food. 

99.  The  Monguls  are  said  to  be  of  a  very  cheerful  temper,  and  their 
gMeral  character  kind,  frank,  and  hospitable.  They  are  fond  of  amuse. 
ments,  which  consist  chiefly  of  feats  of  strength  and  activity,  musiCi 
and  dancing.  . 

30:  Their  migrations  appear  like  parties  of  pleasure,  and  no  people 
are  so  little  molested  with  cares  and  anxiety.  It  is  not  therefore  to  be 
wondered  at»  that  they  prefer  their  own  mode  of  life  to  the  seitlea 
abode  of  the  eultivaitors  of  the^  land  and  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  and 
cannot  easily  be  induced  to  change  it. 

31.  Mandshuria  comprises  the  eastern  part  of  Chinese  TaxWf* 
The  Manchews  are  a  branch  of  the  Mongul  Tartars,  and  do  not  greatly 
Siffer  from  them  in  character  and  appearance ;  but  more  of  them  have 
fixed  habitations,' and  are  also  in  a  higher  state  of  civilization,  in  c^ 
eequence  of  their  intimate  connexion  with  the  Chinese  EhnperoiSt  W»> 
arc  of  their  race. 


wiauL  fonum  nrsB  guutges.  m 

9L  Tbe  Manditfivi  are  said  t»  b«f  e  nvkhcr  tnnptes  Mr  idol*,  bat 
to  worship  one  Supreme  Being.  Tkm  Uafptaige  ii  d««iBed  thv  ittmlt 
(^•visct  <ff  tin  Taftsrtwi  tot^guei* 

391  Tin  ffiMM^^  trarenKs  the  aootbtm  ptrtof  Mongtolit*  The 
river  jtawtfr,  whicb  in  the  eairly  part  of  it«  eovrae  is  eatted  liM  Onm, 
tmm  m  Mongolia^  and  passes  liiroogh  tfao  eoimtry  «f  the  Man. 


34.  Thnt  part  of  the  Mancbew  Territory  wbich  lies  betweon  ^ 
Oreat  Wall  of  China  and  the  river  Amoor,  appears  to  he  well  ishalbite^, 
and  embraces  a  great  nomber  of  towns  and  viUafesw    Its  eapilal  is 

QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMIKaTIOK. 

1—7.  DOTcribeChiaeseTUtarjr.  Howkitboanded?  WbatanitschisfaatJiasf 

Daacribe  them.    Wh«n  did  the  Maaebew  Tsutwrs  conquer  China,  aad  what 

Dynasty  now  reigns  in  Chnnra  ? 
8.  "What  celebrated  people  came  fi<om  Chinese  Taitanr,  that  coiHmifterf  M  nntdh 

4eTastitUoii  in  the  middle  ages  ?  U.  WtuX  ueaiitaias  ionni  Ite  wasteM  bSim> 

dary  o€  Chinese  Tartaxy ! 
I»-M.  Describe  the  Tartars  and  their  mode  of  Uvmg.    15.  Wha^  paxt  of  thift 

country  con^rised  Scythia  beyond  Imaus  ? 
Hi  IKmat  did  Uie  ancient  Serica  comprise  t    If.  Which  puf  is  oscoplad  ttf  the 

Kalmncs  ?    91.  Which  by  the  Manenls,  aad  whioh  by  the  lUttshewsT 
9S-Si.  Describe  the  Mongols,  and  the  Blanche  ws. 


THE  EASTERN  PENINSULA,  ot  INDIA  BEYONB 
THE  GANGES. 


'  1*  Tab  Fmimaohkt*  between  HtndoiBStan  md  CimKir  c 
SSrm&m,  or  Surmmn  Emfkre;  the  united  kiflgdoms  of  Cockim  Gkhu^  And 
Xbfi^m;  the  kingdoms  of  Siamy  LaoSyCmaMm^amd.  Mula^n,  «iehu 
m^e  of  Afoean  and  other  territories,  hitely  gained  froav  tba  Ifinnans 
bjrtfae  British  East  India  Company. 

3.  Obs.— There  are  £bw  countries  in  the  weiM,  of  wkkh'  w«  Innra  stt 
limited  a  knowledge,  as  those  above  mentioned.  AR  that  dia  aaiQianta 
luMW  bf  the  Peniiisala  was  eonesffning  its  nmritime  parts  ;  iha  eastern 
prow^ees  Ikoy  never  tonehed,.  and  even  to  this  day,  iOi  poiitioal  divi. 
sions  and  boundaries  are  uncertain. 

3*  AmacjLir,  abovO  mentioned,  is  immedisteiy  coutigtHJiwto  Bengal 
on  the  east,  and  may  be*  considered  asmwinvlnded  m  HiadbostaK.  It 
has  a^eacoast  of  more  itwm  300  miles,,  by  abovt  80  inbiefldth.  ilbunaiv, 
in  capital,  on  i  river  of  the  same  name,  ii  iartfv  and  pnpnleus.  Th« 
fls— try  abounds  with  bufiafoes,  elephants,  md  llgafii*  ^....^ 

4.  Assaif^asmaU  independent  kingdom,  ibrnwriytrihottlfy'tOBiffnMliy 
liM  t»  the  noethw«rdof  Awcan.  The  Bomnpooter  rinw  Mnwieli  tha 
middlft of  it.  Its  capital  la  GmnoomH  on.a  branch  ol^Jhst  timt ;  fhit 
town  is  extensive,  and  has  a  fine  palace. 

5.  The  people  of  Assam  are  unctviiiznd^  vindSctivOf  and  ^itariike. 
The  oomitry  is  noted  for  its  elephants,. andis^^ rich  in  gold*  stlf«r,'irotty 

*  This  part  is  commonly  caUed  the  Em$Um  PemMnis;  ithStfals^thosMren* 
names  of  Farther  Peminsulttf  Exterior  India,  and  CAtn  /sdis. 
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al«al,wd lead;  alMmMVsr, pepper,  jsinger,  ndeoeott.'  -Itis^Snit 
7«liiiiIeeiiiI«igA,1P]r80iBbfreadth.  .        ... 

€.  The  hiatoiy  of  thii  country  is  invoWed  m  greal  ob8cnrity,wMett 
^i»ily  aiiees  from  ite  lemole  ntoetkn.  The  present  race  of  iDfaAtattt 
w  aaid  to  have  occupied  the  country  for  apwards  of  1,000  yeara, 

7.  On  the  nonh.weat  of  Aiacan  ia  the  Britiah  territory  of  Chittaooia, 
en  the  northeast  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Islamabad  la  ita  capital. 
To  the  north^aat  of  this  ia  Casbat,  of  which  the  capital  ia  MmmnoDi; 
it  ia  a  eoontry  abounding  in  Ibieata,  lately  a  dependency,  bnt  now  ia. 
dependent,  of  Birmah. 

THE  BIRMAN,  oe  BORJUAN  EMPIRE. 

8.  The  foundatioa  of  thia  Empire  is  of  recent  date.  It  was  fint 
catabliahed  about  aeventy  years  ago,  upon  the  wrecks  of  Pegue^  Am, 
tfid  ArmuM,  by  the  celebrated  Almmpra,  in  1755;  who,  from  a  simple 
individttal,  and  wiih  an  army  of  100  men  only,  became  one  of  the  most 
powerful  monarcha  of  the  eaat. 

9.  This  Empire  derives  its  name  from  the  Bnrmans,  a  very  warlike 
.people,  and  comprises  the  Kingdoms  of  Ava,  Fegue,  Jjom^  and  Csai. 

ftodto. 

10.  Its  dnef  Towns  are,  UiofSRATOOKA,  the  capital,  MonkahoOy  Pegve^ 
and  JZengeoit  on  the  Irrawaddy.  The  latter  ia  a  modem  port  of  con- 
siderable  trade  and  population. 

11.  Ummsbatooia,  the  capital,  ia  situated  near  the  centre  of  the 
empire,  upon  a  river  which  flowa  into  the  Irrawaddy.  It  is  about  four 
miles  from  Ava,  iu  anciem  capital,  which  is  now  in  ruins ;  tlie  greater 
part  of  ita  materials  have  been  transferred  to  the  new  metropolis.  The 
name  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ava  is  now  changed  to  that  of  Birmah. 

12.  Paoua,  former^  die  capital  of  the  country  so  called,  was  at  one 
period  one  of  the  most  splentiUd  cities  in  all  Asia,  but  is  now  decayed-, 

13.  Rahooon,  though  of  recent  foundation,  is  a  place  of  considexable 
importance,  and  of  great  trade. 

14.  MAftTABAN,  a  town  of  some  consequence,  eastward  of  Rangoon, 
and  on  a  bay  of  Uie^  same  name,  is  the  last  town  on  the  coast  of  the 
Birman  territory ;  for  to  tiiis  succeeds  a  tract  of  covntry,  lately  ceded 
to  Britain,  and  containing  a  seacoast  of  more  than  400  miles,  its 
chief  Towns  are,  Tmvoy,  or  T«iN»y,  Mergui,  and  TenaMertm.  A  new 
town,  named  Amker9t,  is  building  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  opposite 
Martaban. 

15.  It  ia  the  opinion  of  many  geographers,  that  the  southern  part  of 
Pegne  is  the  Golden  Ckermnew  of  the  ancienta. 

16.  Laos  is  a  considerable  country  in  the  interior,  surrounded  by 
mountains,  and  covered  with  forests,  which  produce  excellent  tiBiber^ 

17.  It  hes  to  the  north  of  Cambodia,  and  to  the  north-eaet  of  SiuB,. 
and  is  difficult  of  access.  The  soil  is  represented  as  being  very  fertile. 
The  inhabitants  are  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  and  the  cnitivalkMi 
of  rice  and  cotton.  Here  are  minea  of  iron,  lead,  and  tin,  with  sooaa 
precious  stones,  &c. 

18^  From  the  inland  situation  of  this  country,  it  is  less  knewn  dian 
any  other  state  of  Farther  India.    Its  chief  Town  is  Mohamg-Lmai^, 

19.  The  inhabitants  are  of  an  olive  complexion,  robust,  and  well 
made,  of  «  mild  disposition,  but  very  aoperstitious. 
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« S|0.  Cambodia  Ib  a  maritime  comitry,  and  thmly  inbaUted.  It  ia 
▼ery  hot,  mountaiDOQS,  and  woody.  It  is  sometimet.  called  Omnb^g^, 
lirom  a  celebrated  gum  foond  here,  which  yields  a  fine  yellow  tint.  It 
is  said  to  be  Yory  fertile. 

21.  The  Birmans,  milike.  their  neighbours,  the  Hindoos,  are  iireiy 
and  inquisitive,  strong  and  robust,  cruel  and  ferocious  in  war,  but  mild 
and  civilized  in  the  common  intercourse  of  life.  They  are  said  to  bear 
a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Monguls. 

.  93.  The  power  of  the  king  is  absolute,  though  seldom  exerted  against 
die  law  :  their  Religion  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Hindoos,  of  the  sect 
of  Boodh. 

23.  The  Birman  Empire  is  supposed  to  contain  about  15,000,000 
of  inhabitants.    Its  commerce  is  chiefly  with  China, 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 
1.  What  is  comprised  in  the  Peninsula  between  Hindoostan  and  Chma  ?  3.  What 
has  been  known  of  its  several  countries  1   3.  Where  is  Aracan,  and  in  what 
does  it  abound  ?    4.  How  is  Assam  situated  ? 
5.  What  is  the  character  of  its  people  ?    6.  Its  history  1    7.  How  axe  Chittagong 

and  Cassay  situated  ? 
9f  0.  Describe  the  Birman  Empire.    10.  What  are  its  chief  towns  T    11.  Describe 
Ummerapoora  and  Ava.    12.  Pegue.    13.  Rangoon.    14.  Martaban. 
SI.  Describe  the  Rinnans.  93.  Tlieir  government,  and  religion.  33.  Their  population? 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 
How  is  the  Birman  Empire  bounded  ?    What  Rivers  intersect  it  1    Where  do 

they  empty  ? 
Where  do  you  find  Ummerapoora  T    Rangoon  ?    Martaban  1    Pegue ! 


SIAM,  MALAYA,  COCHIN  CHINA,  Ac. 


KINGDOM  OF  SIAM. 

1.  Sum  is  an  extensive  country,  between  the  newly-^u^quired  British 
territory  of  Tavoy,  &c.  and  Cambodia.  It  is  bounded  on  the  south  by 
m  large  bay,  called  the  Gulf  of  Siam. 
.  2.  This  country,  formerly  extensive  and  populous,  has  been  reduced 
by  its  wars  with  the  Birmans,  a  considerable  portion  of  it  having  been 
annexed  to  their  ejnpire. 

3.  At  present  it  is  about  500  miles  in  length,  and  200  in  breadth. 
Its  population  is  about  8,000,000.  Its  capital  in  Jttthia,  standing  on 
an  island  in  the  river  Meinam,  which  bisects  the  country.  Bankok, 
the  chief  seaport,  is  at  the  entrance  of  this  river. 

4.  Sum  is  noted  for  its  gum  bensoin,  deer-skins,  and  sandal  wood, 
with  mines  of  copper,  iron,  and  zine ;  and  elephants  are  numerous 
here. 

5.  The  Siamese  pay  great  respect  to  the  aged ;  consider  begging 
very  dishonourable,  and  theft  infamous.  Though  an  indolent  people, 
they  are  very  ingenious,  and  excel  in  the  fabrication  of  goM,  and  ia 
miniature  painting. 

6.  The  Siamese  are  fond  of  amusements,  and  gamble  with  great 


cocHm  cRniA  Aim  ToirQUiK. 

mdBtf*    l!^*f  difVOTt  tiiemsshrM  with  Ml-racra,  eodi:>6|rfilB,  wnat> 
'      '         ui  lif«»woriL8,  in  the  latter  of  which  mej  gretd^ 


t.  The  houses  of  this  countiy  e.re  btiilt  chiefly  oh  posts,  and  lot  the 
gmier  part  ave  mean,  and  of  Kltle  Tahie ;  the  same  may  be  said  of 
thsM  in  the  Binnan  fioapire,  and  throughoat  the  Penmsolk. 

•.  Their  Bdigitm  is  aimilar  to  that  of  die  Birmans,  and  their  G^ 
cnmenl  an  ahaoTute  monarchy. 

MALATA,  ot  MALACCA* 

9.  MiiiAXA  is  that  part  of  the  peninsola  which  extends  fipoin  8ian 
to  the  southward.  It  is  more  than  600  miles  m  length,  by  «bovt  IM 
in  breadth.  Its  chief  Towns  are,  Malaeem  and  Qiedm ;  the  former 
belonging  to  Great  Britain,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  account  of  British 
Cokwies  in  Asia. 

!••  The  Kingdom  of  Malacca  was  founded  about  two  hnndred  yean 
hdbre  the  arriiml  of  the  Portuguese,  in  1509.  After  a  meet  Tigonnn 
defence,  AUmqmtrqme  subdued  it  in  1511,  when  he  plundered  it  of 
immense  treasures,  and  put  the  prince  to  death.  It  is  now  divided 
into  a  great  number  of  petty  Stalea. 

11.  The  Malajrs  are  a  great  commercial  people,  and  very  active,  bat 
restless,  fond  of  adventures,  navigation,  war,  aod  plunder.  They  are 
considered  tlM  most  treacherous,  vindictive,  and  ferocious  people  on 
the  globe. 

l£  Their  Religion  is  chiefly  Mahometan,  with  a  mixture  of  j^agan. 
ism :  their  €rse«rwiieRi  is  despotic. 

COCHIN  CHINA  AND  TDNQUIN,  or  EMPIRE  OF  TONQUIN. 

13.  CocmH  CnnrA  and  Toirgrm,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  great 
peninsula,  form  the  western  coasts  of  the  Chinese  Sea  and  Golf  of 
Tonquin.  The  sovereign  of  the  whole,  who  also  possesses  Siampa, 
in  the  south,  has  lately  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor. 

14.  SiAMPA  is  a  smalt  country  lying  between  Cambodia  and  Cochin 
China.    It  is  separated  firom  Cambodia  by  a  high  ridge  of  mountains. 

15.  Its  inhabitants  are  stout,  muscular,  and  well  made.  Its  chief 
Town  is  Saygon^  which  is  large,  and  exceedingly  pof^ulous. 

16.  CocmH  CmNA,  by  the  natives  called  Anam^  has  a  seacoast  of 
500  miles.  Its  capital  is  Hvuoo,  and  its  chief  port  Tunm,  by  the 
natives  called  Han^  one  of  the  finest  on  the  gl<ri»e. 

17.  Tonquin  has  a  line  of  coast  exceeding  dOO  miles,  but  no  harbour 
or  roadstei^  fit  for  sfa^s  of  war.    Its  capitd  is  Kesho,  in  the  north. 


QUESTIONS  VOm  EXAMINATION. 

I;  How.  is  Siam  sitaaSed  and  bounded  ?    9.  How  \aA  it  been  affected  by  the  Bir- 
mans ?    3.  What  is  its  extent,  capital,  chief  port,  and  population  T 
4.  For  what  is  it  noted  ?    5,  6.  Describe  the  Siamese.    In  wliat  do  they  excel, 
and  of  what  are  thev  fond  I    7.  Describe  their  houses.    &  "Hieir  religion, 
and  government.    0.  Describe  Malaya.    What  are  its  chief  towns  ! 
Ut  How  is  it  divided?    11.    What  is  the  character  of  its  people?    IS.  What  to 

their  religion,  and  government  ? 
13—15.  Describe  the  Empire  of  Tonquin.    How  is  Siampa  situated  ?    Describe  its 
chief  town,  and  inhabitants.    10.  Describe  Cochin  Cbina.    17.  Tonquin. 


JAPAN. 

I.  Japah,  like  Great  Britain,  is  composed  of  aereral  ialandfly  and  ia 
a  very  populous  and  powerful  empire.  Its  chief  Islands  are,  Nipham, 
l€99Qf  and  ^kof,  Niphon  is  by  &r  the  most  extensive,  being  about 
850  miles  in  length,  and  100  in  breadth. 

3.  The  Empire  of  Japan  is  situated  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  opposite  to 
China,  and  contains  about  40,000,000  of  inhabitants. 

3.  The  inhabitants  have  the  appearance  of  being  a  kindred  race  to 
those  of  China,  from  which  country  they  are  suppes^  to  have  migrated 
at  some  remote  period. 

4.  They  are  of  a  tawny  complexion,  stont,  well  made,  and  very  acdve. 
They  are  highly  civilized,  polite,  and  fond  of  amusements. 

5.  Japan  b  rich  in  minerals,  particularly  in  gold  and  copper ;  silver 
and  iron  are  less  abundant.     Gold  is  said  to  be  so  plentiful,  that  the  , 
working  of  its  mines  is  restricted,  lest  it  should  lose  its  xaloe  by  be- 
coming too  common. 

^  6.  The  climate  of  this  country  is  subject  to  great  extremes,  being 
violently  hot  in  summer,  and  rigorously  cold  in  winter. 

7.  The  seacoasts  are  very  rocky,  and  in  all  the  islands  the  land  rises 
in  mountains  towards  the  interior. 

8.  Some  of  the  mountains  are  so  lofty  as  to  be  covered  with  snow 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Several  of  them  are  volcanic,  and 
are  frequently  burning. 

9.  The  capital  of  the  empire  is  Jeddo,  (on  the  island  of  Niphon,) 
which  is  said  to  be  60  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  considered  not 
lens  populous  than  Pekin.  Its  houses  are  very  low,  seldom  exceeding 
two  stories.  Miaxo,  near  the  centre  of  the  same  island,  is  also  very 
extensive,  containing  about  1,000,000  of  inhabitants. 

10.  The  Japanese  are  remarkably  neat ;  every  house,  whether  public 
or  private,  has  a  bath,  of  which  constant  and  daily  use  is  made. 

II.  They  have  neither  tables,  beds,  nor  chairs,  but  sit  and  lie  on 
carpets  and  mats.  Their  food  consists  chiefly  of  fish,  fowl,  eggs,  and 
Tegetables.  Their  language  is  so  peculiar,  that  it  is  not  easily  under, 
stood  by  any  other  nation. 

12.  Their  Seligian  is  Paganism.  They  are  moral,  and  recommend 
a  virtuous  life.  Si  several  of  the  arts  and  manufactures,  the  Japaness 
are  supposed  to  equal,  if  not  surpass,  Europeans. 

13.  No  foreign  nations,  except  the  Chinese,  and  the  Dutch,  are 
allowed  to  trade  with  Japan ;  and  these  only  under  the  greatest  re. 
strictions.  The  Russians  have  made  many  attempts  to  trade  with 
them,  but  always  vrithout  success. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 
1.  What  is  Japan  ?    Describe  it.    What  are  iU  chief  islands  ?    %.  How  is  Japan 
sitoated  f  What  is  iUpopulation  t  3, 4.  Describe  the  inhabitants,  their  colour 
and  character,    ft.  What  are  its  chief  products  T    «.  What  is  its  climate  T 
•  7,8L  Surface?    9.  What  are  the  chief  towns  of  Japan  ?  ItscanitalT    IS.  Whatis 
the  religion  I    IS.  What  nations  are  allowed  to  trade  with  the  Japanese  f 
QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 

What  Islands  compose  this  Empire  f    Where  do  they  lie  T   Which  is  the 
larcesti    In  what  Island  is  Jed<fo ? ' 


ASIATIC  ISIANDS. 

I.  TkBinineipBl  Aaunc  UukHm,  ejtchidm  Japttn  mne,  l!fa«  SMa 
I^Umds^  or  Borneo,  Sumaira,  wid  Jmm;  the  J^UKppiiitf  J»2c»/  the  Wk. 
Im«m,  or  iS^«  lolsndo;  the  Cffle^Mii  /«2e«;  and  the  Ladrom,  or 
Jlfartan  A^t ;  with  many  others  of  leM  note. 

S.  BoRifBo,  the  largest  of  the  Siinda  Islands,  and  one  of  the  largest 
islands  in  the  world,  is  situated  under  the  equator;  it  abounds  inTsSaa- 
ble  products,  both  animal,  vegetable,  and  miaeral.  Of  all  the  Cast  India 
Islands,  Borneo  ranks  lowest  as  to  eiYili2ation  and  improvement 

3.  Its  population  consists  of  aborigines,  under  various  names,  some  of 
whom  «r«  exceedhigly  ItMucioua ;  but  the  coasts  are  mostljr  inhabited  by 
Malayan,  Javanete,  and  Chinese  colonists,  under  their  respective  chiefs, 
who.  canY  on  a  lucrative  trade.  The  Jhach,  also,  have  settlements 
liere.  The  interior  of  the  island  is  covered  with  immense  forcstaj 
ini«d  with  wHd  miiikiallB,  particuljurly  9»rang-outang8. 

4.  Sumatra,  an  island  westward  of  Malaya  and  Borneo,  is  moie 
ituiA  1,D00  miles  in  extent  from  north.west  to  aoi;th-easL  This  coun. 
try  is  fertile,  and  produces  so  much  gold  that  it  has.  becfp.  tha9gh^  to 
be  the  Ophir  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures ;  but  Mr.  Marsden,  the  able 
historian  of  the  island,  thinks  that  it  was  unknown  to  the  ancients. 
Its  chief  town  is  BeneooUn. 

5.  BxiroooLEN  and  the  adjaceiit  parts  of  the  island  formerly  belonged 
to  the  English  Ea$t  India  Company;  but  these  settlements  were,  in 
1824,  transferred  to  ^e  Dutch,  in  exchange  for  their  settlements  in 
Hudoostan.  The  interior  patts  are  governed  by  native  princes,  and 
the  natural  products  are  similar  to  those  of  the  other  islands.  Its 
Mhf  trade  is  in  pepper. 

6.  Java  is  sepfirated  from  Sumatra  by  the  Strait  of  Snnda.  This 
llHand,  lying  nearlv  in  an  east  and  west  direction,  is  about  700  miles 
in  len^.  Of  all  the  East  India  Islands,  Java,  though  not  the  most  ex. 
tensive,  is  the  most  fertile,  the  most  populous,  and  the  mbst  improved. 
Tt  contains  a  population  of  about  4,600,000. 

■7.  The  Javanese  and  Sumatrans  resemble  each  other  in  their  gene- 
nd  habits,  and  speak  the  Malay  language.  The  religion  of  Btahomet 
Is  commonly  pro!esse4  here. 

^  The  Dutch  claim  the  sovereigntyr  and  monopolia^e  the  trade  c^ 
the  island;  and  the  city  of  Batavu,  near  its  north-west  end,  is  the 
citf>ital  of  the  Ddtch  Indian  Possessions. 

^.  The  Philippine  Isles,  and  the  Ladrone,  or  Marian  Isles,  belong  to 
t^in.    The  Mohiecas,  or  Spice  Islands,  are  claimed  by  Holland. 

10.  The  Maldfvas,  or  MALDfVES,  are  a  cluster  of  islets,  almost 
innumerable,  to  the  westward  of  Ceylon,  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  They 
are  founded  upon  coral,  <which  grows  on  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,) 
'vai  contain  many  people,  who  have  vessels  that  trade  wi^  Ceylon 
and  the  continent. 

II.  Mali,  the  chief  kla&d,  is  the  residenoe  of  the  king.  Framthns 
isluid  the  whole  duster  derives  its  name,  tiie  word  dioa,  in  thwr  Ian. 
guage,  signifying  island.  They  were  discovered  by  Vaoeo  di  Gama, 
kk  lim,  Xt  trtttt.  been  )Mt  frequented  bf  European*.    Tfangr  tre 
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ally  sufajoct  to  CanariorBi  a  saaport  of  Siiidooatair,  ^bjacA  to  tba 
British  ;)•  but  their  povart^  has  always  baan  their  chief  aacurity-^ 
'     12.  The  inhabitanta  are  of  an  olire  complexion,  nuaieroua^  and  con. 
siderably  civilised.  -The-  king  asaames  tha^  title  of  StUttm  af  tit-  MaL 
divatf  king  of  13  iiroviBcaa,  and  12;OO0  ialea. 

13.  Their  Beligion  ia  the  Mahometan^  and  their  >  GoMmment  an 
absolute  monarchy.     These  islands  are  noted  for  the  cocoa  tree. 

14.  To  the  noith  of  the  Maldives  lies  a  more  scattered  and  less 
mmiaroua  group,  called  the  Lak-divas,  or  Uacea-^iveg,  inhabited  by  a 
similar  people.    These  islands  are  chiefly  noted  for  amhergris* 

15.  The  Andaman  and  Nicobas  Islands  are  situated  near  the  en. 
timnca  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  These  islands  furnish  provisiona  fat 
the  ships  that  touch  there. 

16.  The  inhabitants,  for  the  most  part,  are  in  a  state  of  barbarism, 
and  live  chiefly  on  fish,  fruit,  and  herba^  They  are  perfectly  negroes, 
axul  their  canoes  are  of  the  rudest  kind.  T^e  English  formed  a  settle. 
meat  on  the  Gret^t  Andaman,  in  1793,  which  they  have  named  Fort 
CmmwmUu,    It  possesses  a  good  harbour,  and  is  an  excellent  aheltsar 

.  for  ahips  during  the  north-east  monsoons. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EZAMINATION. 
1.  What  are  the  chief  of  the  Asiatic  or  Indian  Islands  ?    2, 3.  Describe  Bomed'. 
4.  Describe  Sumatra.    6—8.  Jav)^.    9.  The  Philippines,  and  the  Ladrpnes. 
10_]3.  Describe  the  Maldiras.    14.  The  Lak-divas.     15, 16.  The  Andaman  and 
Nicobar  Isles. 


BRITISH  POSSESSIONS  IN  TH?  EAST  INDIEl^. 

1.  The  British  TEKBiroxiflS  in  thb  East  Indos,  in  point  of  esteot 
and  population,  greatly-  aurpasa  the  whole  of  the  British  Empire  in 
Kurope.  The  Mogul  Empire  being  reduced  to  insignificance,*  the 
.£2ngti8h  may  now  be  regarded  aa  the  ruling  power  in  Hindoostan. 

3.  06a. — The  BtitUk  Possutiont  in  India,  unlike  any  other  foreign 
territory  belonging  to  Britain,  are  subject  to  a  Company  €f  Merchants ; 
and  instead  of  being  under  the  control  of  the  government,  are  regu- 
lated  by  a  Court  of  IHreetors,  who  are  controlled  by  a  Board  of  CSm». 
^mission,  and  in  some  instances  subject  also  to  the  revision  of  a  General 
Court  of  Froprietore. 

3.  Thus  fettered,  the  Direetors  despatch  their  orders  for  the  govenu 
ment  of  a  country,  at  a  distance  of  8,000  miles,  of  which  the  extent 
and  population  far  exceed  those  of  Great  Britain,  and  which  produces 

.  .« larger  free  revenue  than  is  possessed  by  the  British  government. 

4.  The  whole  of  Hindoostan  may  now  be  said  to  consist  of  five 
principal  States ;  which  hold  as  tributaries,  or  feudatories,  numerous 
inferior  States. 

5.  These  five  principal  States  arst  the  Britieh,  the  Poonah  Mah- 

*  The  present  Mogul,  who  is  a  descendant  of  the  great  Timour,  is  merely  a 
nominal  nrince,  possessing  only  Delhi,  with  a  small  adjacent  territory,  which  is 
ail  that  remains  to  him  of  thb  vast  empire  of  his  ancestors ;  such  ia  th»uwtabiUty 
of  human  greatness .!  "^ 
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rmitM,  the  Btrmr  Mmkr^ttM,  the  Nismm  AUy,  Soabah  of  th*  Deeevi, 
ind  the  Snka;  but  by  far  the  greater  part  belooga  to  Britaiii.* 

€.  The  BunsH  PceaiSMOiia  are,  Mytere,  or  the  doininioBa  of  the  Vale 
TIppoo  Sultan,  Bengal,  Benmrfj  apd  Bah&r,  part  of  Altakabmi  and 
OricM,  the  Nortkm^  Ciremrt,  and  Bgmbay;  part  of  the  MakraiU 
Terrtlertea,  with  many  other  provineea  of  leaa  note,  and  the  ieland  of 
SaUette, 

7.  The  allies  of  the  Britiah,  who  may  be  considered  as  dependant 
on  them  are,  ^e  Nabob  of  Oude,  the  Nabob  of  the  Cammtie,  the  Rsgahs 
of  Travaneare,  the  Nixamt  &c. 

8.  The  Indian  Territory  held  by  England,  either  in  direct  solqection, 
or  through  the  intenrention  of  dependant  allies,  contains  more  ifaaa 
133,000,000  of  inhabitants. 

9.  Exclusive  of  the  Europeans,  the  inhabitants  of  Hindooatan  are 
computed  at  10,000,000  Mahometans,  and  134,000,000  Hindoos.  The 
Mahometans  are  represented  as  bearing  a  very  indifferent  character. 

10.  The  capital  of  British  India  is  Calcutta,  in  Bengal ;  it  is  situate^ 
upon  a  branch  of  the  Ganges,  about  100  miles  from  the  sea,  but  is 
accessible  to  the  largest  merchant  ships. 

11.  In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  Calcutta  was  a  mere  village, 
but  it  now  contains  about  900,000  inhabitants,  who  are  a  mixture  of 
various  nations,  each  living  according  to  his  own  peculiar  ftshioo. 
This  mixture  of  European  and  Asiatic  manners  forms  a  diversified  and. 
curious  scene. 

13.  Here  reside  the  Governor.Generid  and  the  Council  of  Bengal, 
who  have  also  a  control  over  the  Presidencies  of  Madras  and  Bombay; 
and  fooi  Judge*,  who  dispense  justice  according  to  the  laws  of  England. 
Calcutta  is  1,100  miles  north-east  by  north  of  Madras. 

13.  Madras  is  a  celebrated  fort  and  town  on  the  Coromandel  coast, 
built  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  This  city  is  the  principal  settlement 
of  the  English  on  the  east  side  of  the  peninsula. 

14.  Bengal  is  a  province  of  very  considerable  extent,  being  upwards 
of  400  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  300  from  north  to  south. 
It  is  annually  overflowed  by  the  Ganges,  as  Egypt  is  by  the  Nile. 
Bengal  has  been  subject  to  the  East  India  Company  since  the  year  1765. 

15.  Bombay  is  a  small  island  and  city  on  the  western  coast  of  Hin- 
doostan.  It  is  about  31  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains  about 
450,000  inhabitants.  This  island  and  city  came  to  the  English  by  the 
marriage  of  Charlee  II  with  Catherine,  of  Portugal,  and  is  one  of  the 
three  Presidencies  of  the  English  E^t  India  Company.  Besides  the 
town  of  Bombay,  there  are  several  others.  Near  Bombay  is  the  island 
of  Salsette,  noted  for  its  temples. 

16.  Cetlov  is  a  large,  fruitful,  and  mountainous  island  in  the  Inj^att 
Ocean,  lying  off  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  It  is  about  360  milea  in 
length,  and  140  in  breadth.  The  natives  call  it  Cingala,  hence  they 
are  denominated  Cingalese,    The  Arabs  call  it  SarendA, 

17.  Its  Climate  is  more  moderate  than  that  of  Hindooatan.  The 
face  of  the  country  is  greatly  diversified ;  a  chain  of  mountains  extends 
from  north  to  south ;  the  valleys  are  extensive,  and  the  Soil  extremely 
fertile. 

.  *  By  dividing  the  wbole  country  into  eighteen  parts,  twelre  of  them  belong  to 
Britain,  fivo  lure  British  allies  and  tributaries,  and  only  one  indepeDdauL 
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*'i8.  It  protecfts  iacge  qatntttie»  of  cianAxopn,  and  its  pepper  is  9f  a 
vMy  superior  quality.  |t  abounds  ia  cocoa.nuts,  com,  rice,  and  other 
grain,  and  ia  noted  for  its  elephants  and  buffaloes.  It  produces  also 
ail:tl|e  frnks  that  are  known  in  India,  either  on  the  continent,  or  in  the 
islands ;  hence  this  country  has  been  called  the  "  Garden  of  the  Eatt/* 
and  **  Paradise  of  the  Indies,"  Grapes,  in  particular,  are  found  here 
in  perfection  nine  months  in  the  year. 

19.  Here  is  also  a  great  variety  of  wood,  but  the  most^remarkable 
tfee  in  the  island  is  the  TaUipott  one  of  the  leaves  of  which  will  cover 
ten  men,  and  protect  them  from  a  storm. 

520.  Ceylon  was  first  visited  by  the  Portuguese  in  1505,  who  main, 
tained  their  superiority  over  it  during  153  years,  when  they  were  e^ 
pelled  by  the  Dutch,  who  excluded  the  King  of  Candy  from  the  coast. 
^  31.  The  KoroooM  of  Candt,  before  it  was  conquered  by  the  British, 
comprised  about  one-fourth  part  of  the  island,  in  the  interior  towards 
the  south.  This  part  is  very  mountainous,  and  on  the  frontiers. ex. 
tremely  woody,  and  difficult  of  access,  from  the  great  quantity  of 
jungle. 

22.  In  many  parts  of  the  interior,  volcanoes  have  burst  forth  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  and  the  hills  seem  to  possess  the  principle  of  those 
Eruptions. 

'  Sd.  The  territory  belonging  to  the  late  King  of  Candy,  is  described 
Sf  being  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  in  nature ;  the  central  part  of  it 
consisting  of  mountains  cultivated  to  their  yery  summits,  interspersed 
with  villages,  rivulets,  and  pastures;  fields  of  grain  of  various  kinds; 
fruitful  valleys,  with  groves  ofeocoa-nuts,  oranges,  plantain  trees,  &e., 
altogether  forming  a  scene  truly,  picturesque. 

34.  The  population  of  Ceylon  has  never  been  accurately  estimated ; 
but  as  it  seems  to  remain  almost  in  its  primitive  state,  the  inhabitantif 
cannot  be  very  numerous.  The  hundreds  of  cities  mentioned  by  ancient 
writers  are  now  considered  completely  fiibulous  ;  nor  does  there  seem 
anyone  place  deserving  the  name  of  a  city,  mentioned  in  either  modem 
or  ancient  record.  The  chief  Towns  are,  Columbo,  Candy,  and  Drin-. 
eomaUe, 

25.  The  SeUgion  of  the  Cingalese  nearly  resembles  that  of  Hin. 
doostan.  The  manufactures  of  Ceylon  have  never  been  distinctly 
mentioned ;  its  commerce,  which  is  very  considerable,  consists  chiefly 
of  cinnamon,  pepper,  and  pearls,  with  a  great  variety  of  precious  stones ; 
among  which  are  the  genuine  ruby,  sapphire,  and  topaz,,  all  of  uncom. 
mon  beauty. 

26.  The  Dutch  settlements  were  taken  by  the  English  in  1796,  and 
the  island  was  ceded  to  them  at  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  in  1803.  The 
King  of  Candy  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  British,  in  1815,  and  his 
territories  annexed  to  those  of  Britain  * 

37.  Penano,  or  PaiNCs  of  Wales*  Island,  is  a  small  island  near  the 
coast  of  Malacca,  where  the  East  India  Company  formed  a  settlement 
in  1 786.  It  produces  excellent  timber  for  building  ships,  and  for  masts. 
Its  chief  trade  is  in  pepper.  In  this  small  island,  about  90  miles  in 
'circumference,  centres  the  whole  of  the  trade  of  Malacca,  iUid  the 
neighbouring  islands.    Its  capital  is  Gboboxtown. 

•  This  island  is  subject  to  the  British  crown,  and  hot  to  the  East  India 

SO 
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98.  TIm  town  of  MOfeern,  on  tbe  Bfaleyan  penuunila«  about  950 
mihw  MMthward  from  Pamuig,  and  the  iaiand  of-Su^apore^  m  the 
atrait  of  tha  aanaa  name,  are  Dependanciea  of  tbe  Goyenirae&t  of 
Paaang,  haying  been  incorporated  in  1837.  Singapore,  althon^  a 
recent  settlement,  is  now  a  port  of  connderable  trade 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAAHNATION, 
1,  t.  Deicribe  tba  British  Dominions  in  the  East  Indies.  How  are  they  sovenwd^' 

and  to  whom  subject  ?    8.  How  far  distant  are  they  from  England  ! 
4,  5.  What  are  the  chief  states  of  Hindoostan  ?    0.  What  are  the&itiah  Posms- 

sions  in  India  T    7.  .Who  are  the  chief  of  the  British  Alhes  ? 
a.  What  is  the  population  of  the  British  Possessions  ?  9.  What  ia  the  popoiatioB 

of  the  whole  of  Hindoostan,  exclusive  of  the  Europeans  ?    N.  B.  Tbe  Eaio- 

peans  are  comparatiirel/  a  vezj  small  number. 
10— IS.  What  is  the  capital  of  British  India  ?  Describe  it.  What  is  ita  ponalatna. 

and  for  what  noted  T 
IS— 1ft.  Describe  Madras,  Bengal,  and  Bombay,  and  for  ^hat  they  are  noted. 

How  long  has  Bengal  been  subject  to  England  I    What  is  its  populatioa? 

That  of  Bombay? 
16.  Describe  the  Island  of  Ceylon.  What  is  it  called  by  the  natives  J  What  by  the 

Arabians  ?    N.'  B.  This  island  is  supposed  to  haVe  been  the  Taprobaqe  of  tha 

ancients,  the  farthest  limits  of  theur  Indian  geography. 
17, 18.  What  are  its  climate,  soil,  and  products  ?    What  ts  it  sometimes  called  t 
19.  Describe  the  Tallipot  tree.  90.  To  whom  has  this  island  been  subject  t  Wheal 
il— 93.  Describe  the  Kingdom  of  Caady.    94.  Describe  iu  population,  Ac   What 

are  its  chief  towns  t 
90.  When  did  this  island  first  come  into  the  possession  of  the  British  T    What  be- 
came of  the  King  and  Kingdom  of  Candy  ? 
tr.  Describe  Penang.    96.  Malacca  and  Smgapore. 


COLONIAL   POSSESSIONS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN   IN 
AUSTRALASIA* 

I.  The  British  Possessions  in  Australasia  are.  New  Hollands  or 
AuMtroHat  Van  DUmetCs  Landy  and  Norfolk  Island,  with  some  others 
of  less  note. 

3.  AusTKAUA,  the  largest  island  in  the  world,  is  2,500  miles  long; 
from  west  to  east,  by  2,000  in  breadth.  The  western  half  of  the  island 
is  called  iVeto  Holland;  the  eastern,  iVeto  South  Wales,  The  Grst 
name  was  imposed  by  the  Jhiteh,  who  discovered  the  country  in  1616  X 
the  second  by  Captain  Coot,  who  explored  the  coast  in  the  coorse  of 
his  first  voyage  round  the  world. 

3.  Australia  is  situated  between  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceaiu.* 
From  its  great  extent  it  is  sometimes  called  a  continent. 

4.  Modem  geographers  have  divided  this  island  into  two  iMLTts,  by 
the  meridional  line  of  135^  east  from  London ;  this  being  the  boun* 
dary  of  New  South  Wales,  as  originally  defined  in  the  Patent  of  the 

*  Australasia  is  a  name  recently  applied  to  New  Holland,  Van  Diemen's  Lanfl^ 
New  Guinea,  New  Britam,  and  other  islands  to  the  south  of  the  Astatic  Conthieat. 
The  term  Avstralana  is  derived  from  the  Latin  AustruHs,  signifving  lOMrerds  U0 
south,  and  Aria ;  in  English,  Amttrai  and  AriM.  The  islands  which  are  scatteted 
;ibout  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  are  called  Pofynesia;  a  term  merely  signifying  mtay 
islands,  which  is  vague  ana  without  any  definite  meaning.  The  tens  itajara^MM 
is  preferable. 
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firitish  Governot.    N.  B.  When  the  term  New  Holland  is  oaed  in  a 
glenersj.  sense,  it  is  understood  to  include  the  whole  island. 

5.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  north-west  partit  of  this  country 
had  been  frequently  visited  by  Europeans,  nearly  a  century  before  any 
ftiithentic  accounts  sp^ak  of  its  discovery,  when  it  obtained  the  iiame 
pf  Terra  Attstralis^ 

6.  A  project  was  afterwaifds  adopted  of  making  it  a  place  of  trans. 
pertation  of  offenders  from  EIngland,  which  was  carried  into  execution 
in  1787 ;  and  from  their  being  landed  upon  an  inlet  called  Botany  Bay^ 
the  ^onvicis  of  England  ftre  said  to  be  transported  to  Botany  Bay. 

7.  From  that  period,  the  country  and  its  products  have  excited 
much  attention,  and  our  acquaintance  with  them  has  been  continually 
extending.  • 

8.  The  first  convicts  from  this  country  arrived  at  Botany  Bay  on  the 
18th  of  January,  1788 ;  these  amounted  to  778,  of  whom  558  were  males. 

9.  In  1810,  the  number  of  inhabitants  at  Sidney  was  ,6,158;  at 
Paramatta,  1,807;  at  Hawkesbury,  2,389;  and  at  Newcastle,  100; 
aJEDoonting  in  all  to  10,454.  In  Van  Diemen*9  Land  there  were  1,321 ; 
and  in  Norfolk  Island,  177.  In  1818,  New  South  FToles,  and  its  de^ 
pepdancies,  contained  upwardsr  of  25,000.  In  1837,  the  number  had 
inereased  to.  35,000. 

10.  The  Climate  of  this  Continent  seems  to  be  agreeable.  The 
heat  is  never  excessive  in  summer,  nor  is  the  cold  intolerable  in  vdnter. 
Storms  of  thunder  and  lighming  are  frequent,  but  these  are  common 
to  aU  warm  countries ;  and  it  has  been  supposed,  that,  if  the  country  ' 
was  cleared  of  wood,  and  inhabited,  these  would,  in  a  great  measure, 
-cease. 

11.  Situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  equator,  its  seasons  ace, 
t>f  course,  the  reverse  of  ours.  The  parts  best  known,  have,  spon  the 
whole,  very  mild  and  steady  seasons. 

13.  Of  the  mountains  and  rivers,  and  of  the  interior  parts,  yery  little 
>•  known.    The  soil  in  some  parts  is  very  rich  and  fertile. 

13.*  The  general  aspect  of  the  country,  as  far  as  discovered,  is  pleas. 
lag,  being  diversified  with  gently  rising  hiUs,  and  small  winding  vidleys, 
eevetsd  for  the  moat  part  with  large  spreading  trees. 

14.  The  quadrupeds  are  chiefly  of  the  oppossum  kind,  of  which  the 
most  remarkable  is  the  kangaroo.  There  are  many  beautiful  birds  of 
various  kinds,  and  numerous  tribes  of  reptiles  and  insects ;  beisides 
many  curious  fishes. 

1^.  Its  chief  mineral  products  are,  iron,  copper,  coal,  granite,  liine.. 
sCoDe,.and  slate.  The  iron  is  said  to  be  purer  in  some  places,  dian  is 
loond  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

16;  The  natives  are  represented  as  savage  in  the  extreme;  going 
etttirely  naked,  with  their  bodies  smeared  with  dirt  and  filth.  Their 
coloar  is  rather  of  a  deep  chocolate  than  black. 

.  17.  Their  arts  are  extremely  rude,  their  manners  barbarous*  and 
iketr  natural  afieotions  cold.  They  practice  no  culture  of  the  land, 
h^  live  by  hunting  and  fishing. 

lit.  The  huts  of  these  savages  are  formed  in  the  most  rude  and 
haibaraus  maimer  imaginable.  They  consist  only  of  pieces  of  bark 
Idd  together  in  the  sh^pe  of  an  oven,  in  which  only  one  or  two  ean  li^ 
down  at  fiill  length. 
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19.  Bnt  upon  the  whol6,  it  seems  no  extrwnguA  sp«ciiiatiQiii-  to 
foresee,  in  this  wide  wute  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  a  new  em, 
pire  rising,  with^  European  arts  and  manners^  which  may  one  dsy  act 
a  distiDgnished  part  on  the  theatre  of  mankind, 

90.  The  British  Empire  in  Hindooetan  is  only  ft  temporary  sove. 
reignty  over  a  foreign  and  totally  dissimilar  people.  In  Auetraliii,  t^ 
ibondation  is  perhaps  laid  of  a  transmiurioe  Britain,  Uke  that  wiiich 
ci^ists  on-  the  western  shores  of  the  Atkntic,  New  settlements  aire  a| 
present  rising  on  the  northern,  western,  and  soutbem  coasts,  namely: 
at  Port  B^jfk9^  Sioan  Bwew^  snd  King  Gemrget  Sbtmd. 

SI.  Vah  Diunuf's  Lakd  is  an  island  on  the  south  eoast  of  New 
Holland,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  Bass's  Strait,  about  90  mHas 
over.  ■"[ 

22.  This  land  was  discovered  in  1643,  by  jTosiniee,  who  gave  it  the 
name  it  now  bears,  in  honour  of  a  Dutch  governor  in  the  fSist  lodieaL 
For  the  disoovery  of  its  being  an  island,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  JBose, 
a  surgeon,  after  whom  ihe  strait  has  been  named,  in  1798. 

23.  The  natives  appear  to  be  more  barbarous  and  uncivflized,  if  pos.. 
sible,  than  even  those  of  New  South  Wales,  and  subsist  chiefly  by 
hunting.  They  are  of  a  common  stature,  but  rather  slender,  with  a 
black  skin  and  woolly  hair.  They  go  entirely  naked  in  sammer,  bB| 
generally  clothe  themselves  in  winter  with  the  skins  of  the  kangaroo. 

24.  The  Climate  of  this  country  is  said  to  be  more  temperate  thsjs 
that  of  Australia,  and  more  congenial  to  the  constitution  of  Britidi 
emigrants.  Its  surfiice  is  finely  diversified  by  hiU  and  dale»  and  its 
mril  is  rich  and  fertile.  The  population  of  the  whole  isltfid  is  sup. 
posed  to  be  about  iO;000.  Its  capital  is  HcoAjrr  Town,  situated  09 
the  river  Derwent 

25.  NoxFouE  IsLJiND  is  an  island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  lying  abdq^ 
Q5Q  miles  east  of  New  South  Wales.  It  was  discovered  by  Uaptsip 
Cook,  in  1774,  who  found  it  uninhabited.  It  is  very  billy,  and  ooyered 
with  a  thick  forest.  A  settlement  was  made  here  in  1788,  by  a  d%^ 
4achment  from  New  South  Wales,  but  abandoned  in  1812.  It  ia  now 
Boted  as  a  piece  of  exile  fof  criminals* 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXitMINATION. 
1.  What  are  the  British  Possessions  in  Australasia?    S.  Describe  Anstralasiii; 

What  have  you  to  rerawk  open  the  names  of  New  Holland  and  New  Soafb 

Wales  ?.  When  was  it  discovered,  and  by  whom  ?  What  is  the  ienrth,  sad 
.•  1  Inreadthof  Austndasia?  3.  How  n  the  Continent  ^tasted  ?  4.  How  divided? 
iVW«.— What  is  the  meaning  of  the  wor*  Australasia  ?  .. 

6.  When  did  this  country  first  transport  her  convicts  to  New  SonCh  Waiee?  * 
8.  When  did  they  arrive  in  Botany  Bay^  and  what  was  their  number  1    0.  What 

was  the  amount  of  popniation  iir  New  South  Wales  in  1810 1  l»1818 1  What 

in  Van  Diemen's  Land  in  1810  ?    In  Norfolk  Island  ? 
10,  ll.  Describe  the  cliniateef  AustraKa.    fSL,  13.  What  is  said  of  the  mountsM, 

rivers,  soil,  and  the  general  aspect  of  the  eountvy  ? 
'14.  Describe  the  (juadrupeds  of  Australia.    15.  Its  minerals.    16^18.  Describe  ths; 

aborigines  of  Australia,  and  of  the  island. 
19,  am.  In  looking  at  the  origin'  of  states,  the  rise  and  fall  of  netibns,  and  at  the 

present  state  of  New  South  Wales,  whet  n>ectt)ative  idea-natiuany 
-     ■  '  m  one's  mind  regardKmr  Aastraka  and  Van  Diemeii's  Land  f 
SI.  Describe  Van  Diemen's  Land.    98;  When  and  by  whom  discovered? 

and  by  whom  was  it  observed  to  be  an  island  1  '      ' 

33.  Describe  the  natives.    94.  the  cluaate.    What  is  Its  popolsliottf    8S.  Be- 

scribe  Norfolk  Island. 


FOREIGN  POSSESSIONS  OF  HOLLAND  IN  ASIA. 

1.  The  Moluccas,  or  Sficb  Islands,  are  a  nuiaber  of  islandfl  in  tho 
Indian  Ocean,  lying  east  of  Celebes.  Among'  these  are  included  the 
iftlands  of  ^mdoyna  and  ^am^a. 

5.  The  Moluccas  produce  neither  grain,  rice,  nor  cattle,  (excepting 
Cri2o2b,)  yet  have  oranges,  lemons,  and  other  fruits  in  abundance ;  but 
they  are  mostly  remarkable  for  spices,  especially  cloves,  mace,  and 
nutmegs. 

3.  These  islands  were  discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  in  1511,  who 
formed  some  settlements  here,  but  were  driven  from  them  by  the  Dutch 
about  the  year  1607. 

4.  On  the  shores  of  the  Moluccas  are  large  rocks  of  coral,  of  great 
▼ariety  and  beauty.  The  natives,  in  general,  are  idolaters ;  but  there 
we  many  Mahometans. 

&  Java  is  a  very  considerable  island  of  the  East  Indies,  lying  to 
Ihe  south  of  Borneo,  and  is  separated  from  Sumatra  on  the  west  by  the 
Strait  of  Sunda. 

6.  It  is  sometimes  called  Great  Jata^  to  distinguish  it  from  Balit 
which  is  by  some  named  Little  Java, 

7.  The  interior  of  the  country  is  divided  among  its  native  princes, 
the  greater  part  of  the  coast  only  being  subject  to  the  Dutch.  The 
capital  of  the  Dutch  portion  is  Batavia. 

8.  The  Javanese  are  a  barbarous,  proud,  and  fierce  people ;  of  a 
brown  complexion,  with  coal-Uack  hair.  The  men  ia  general  are  very 
ttrong  and  robust,  but  the  women  are  small. 

^  9.  Its  chief  productions  are,  rice,  cotton,  indigo,  and  pepper,  be. 
ndes  all  the  fruits  peculiar  to  the  climate. 

10.  A  British  force  was  sent  against  this  island  in  1811,  when  the  ' 
Dutch  provinces  were  subdued,  and  became  subject  to  the  English,  but 
were  again  restored  at  the  general  peacoin  1815. 

11«  The  Banda  Isles  are  seven  in  number,  the  chief  pi  which  is 
ealled  Banda;  hence  their  general  name.  These  are  simated  about 
100  miles  southeast  of  Amboyna. 

13.  The  nutmeg,  covered  with  mace,  grows  principally  on  these 
inlands,  which  have  been  subject  to  the  Dutch  ever  since  the  year 
i$09« 

13.  They  are  all  very  small^  the  largest  being  only  30  miles  in 
cirevmference,  and  are  subject  to  earthquakes. 

14.  Banda  was  taken  by  the  English  in  1796,  restored  in  1803 ;  re. 
taken  in  1810,  and  again  restored  in  1815. 

15.' Ambotna  is  about  70  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  woody  and 
moontainous,  but  rich  and  fruitful  It  produces  nutmegs,  cloves,  sugar, 
coffee,  and  many  delicious  fruito.  On  this  island  is  the  Dutch  metrop- 
olis  of  the  Moluccas. 

16.  GiiiOLO  is  of  considerable  extent,  being  about  300  miles  in  length, 
and  30  in  breadth.  This  island  produces  a  great  deal  of  rice  and  sago, 
and  abounds  with  oxen,  bufialoes,  goats,  deer,  and  wild  hogs,  but  no 
spice,  though  it  lies  so  near  the  Spice  Islands. 

17.  The  bland  of  Celsbes  is  situated  partly  under  the  Equator,  be* 

90  9 
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tween  Borneo  and  the  Spice  Islande,  and  is  about  3fiO  miies  in  ieoftk 
and  150  in  breadth. 

IB.  Thia  island  prodaees  rice,  sago,  cocoaJinta,  jteppet,  zAA'^t^am, 
also  cotton  and  fruits  in  abundance.  It  is  also  well  stocked  with  catde, 
.sheep,  deer,  hogs,  A^,  The  inhabitants  are  said  to  be  luoepitable  and 
(aithfuL,  if  not  provoked,  and  are  noted  for  their  ingenuity  in  xnanu*. 
factures. 

19.  The  principal  town  is  Maeetmr,  on  the  south-west  eocist.  Here  the 
patch  have  a  fort,  and  preside  over  a  confederation  of  native  princetf. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 
1—4.  What  are  the  Foreicn  Ponestions  of  Holland  in  Asia  ?    Describe  the  Mt^ 

luceas,  or  S^ice  lalaadi . 
n— 14.  Describe  the  Bandm,  or  Natmeg  Islands.  15— 18.  Describe  AmboTna,  GOali^ 
and  the  Celebes.    19.  What  is  its  chief  town,  and  for  what  noted  7 


EUROPEAN  ISLANDS. 


1.  The  largest  and  most  important  Islahbs  on  the  coast  of  EordiM 
are,  Iceland  and  the  Feroe  hlet,  belonging  to  Denmark ;  the  Orkney, 
Shetlandt  Weetem  leUe,  or  HebrideSj  and  Maita,  to  Great  firkam ; 
CoreUot  to  France  ;  Iviea,  Minorca,  and  Majerea,  to  Spam ;  Madeira^ 
to  Portugal ;  Sardinia,  to  the  kingdom  of  the  same  name  ;  Sicily,  tb 
Naples;  Candia  and  Cyprus,  to  Turkey;  Besides  these,  there  are" 
the  /entail  lelee,  and  the  lelande  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  which 
severally  belong  to  that  country  and  to  Turkey. 

2.  Iceland,  the  Feroe,  Orkney,  Shetland,  and  Western  Isles,  (^ 
Hebrides,  Ivica,  Minorca,  Majorca,  Corsica,  Madeira^  Sardinia,  and 
Sicily,  have  already  been  described  under  the  countries  to  which  they 
are  respectively  subject.  The  Ionian  Isles  constitute  a  Republic,  and 
will  be  found  described  under  that  title. 

3.  Malta  is  a  small  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  between  Sicily 
and  Africa.  The  ancient  name  of  this  island  was  Melita.  It  ia  20 
miles  in  length,  and  19  in  breadth.  The  population  is  90,000.  Its 
capital  is  Valletta,  containing  about  30,000  inhabitants.  This  city  is 
extremely  well  fortified,  and  has  an  excellent  harbour. 

4.  Malta  was  given  by  Charlso  V  to  the  KnigkU  of  St,  Jvknrf 
Jerusalem,  after  they  were  driven  out  of  Rhodes  bj^the  2\crikt,  in  1530. 

5.  These  Knights  were  of  various  nations,  but  chiefly  Preneh,  ItdL 
ion,  Spanish,  and  German*    They  were  mostl||F  of  noble  descent. 

6.  Malta  was  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  m  Tuiks  in  156^,  when 
they  sustained  a  loss  of  30,000  men.  It  savrendered  to  the  Frendi 
in  1798,  and  to  the  English  in  1800.  Sir  Balph  AherermHy,  frho 
died  in  Egypt,  was  buried  here  in  1801, 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION, 
,  Name  the  largest  and  most  important  islands  on  the  coast  of  Europe,  and  the 
countries  they  belong  to.   3.  Where  is  Malta  situated  ?  What  was  its       '  ^ 


name?  What  is  its  length !   Breadth?  Population?  Ci^ital,  and  ita-pofe- 
lation  \    4.  Upon  whom  was  this  island  bestowed  by  Charles  v  ? 
e.  In  what  year  was  Malta  attacked  by  the  Turks  ?    When  did  it  surrender  to  the 
Fkencbf    To  the  lingUsh  ?    What  celebrated  individual  was  buried  beke  f 


AKRICA. 

1.  AfiiCi,  iii6  dutd  gjttid  diTieioa  of  the  Globe,  is  h  v«8t  peninsula, 
^MtBttMng  nearly  5,000  milea  in  length,*  fironi  north  to  aonth,  and  al>oat 
4,500  in  breadth,  from  west  to  east* 

>  S^  It  is  bounded  oh  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean  iSea;  on  the 
•ast  by-  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Isthmns  of  Suez,  which 
divides  it  from  Asia ;  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  and  on  the 
south  by  the  Southern  Ocean. 

3.  This  division  of  the  world  is  very  imperfectly  known,  ezceptinif 
thosd  parts  which  border  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  interior  and 
southern  parts  the  ancients  considered  uninhabitable,  from  excessive 
heaty  and  from  being  the  abode  of  monsters. 

4.  Africa  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  the 
base  being  the  northern  part  of  it,  and  the  apex,  or  point,  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

5.  The  equator  crosses  this  continent  almost  in  the  middle,  and  the 
far  greater  part  of  it  lies  in  the  torrid  zone.  This,  together  with  the 
large  tracts  of  burning  sand,  renders  the  heat,  in  many  places,  almost 
insupportable. 

6.  Many  parts  of  it,  however,  are  inhabited,  though  it  is  far  less 
populous  than  either  Europe,  Asia,  6t  America.  In  the  parts  least 
known  may  be  many  nations  which  have  never  yet  been  visited  by  any 
European. 

7.  It  is  watered  by  several  very  iioble  Rivers,  of  which  the  most 
considerable  are,  the  JVt/e,  the  Niger^  the  Gnmhia^  and  the  Senegal^ 
with  others  of  less  note,  but  which,  for  the  most  part,  lose  themselves 
among  the  sands  in  the  interior. 

Oh9. — ^The  course  and  termination  of  the  Niger,  so  long  a*  favourite 
though  fatal  object 'of  pursuit  to  travellers  on  the  African  Continent, 
is  no  longer  a  mystery.  The  honour  of  making  the  discovery  was 
reserved  for  Riehwrd  and  John  Lander^  the  former  of  whom  had  ac- 
companied  Captain  Clapperton  on  a  similar  expedition.  These  young 
adventurers  ascertained  (in  the  year  1830)  that  the  Niger  pursued  a 
south-west  course  from  Timbuctoo,  and  emptied  into  the  Bight  of 
Benin,  a  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  The  branch  whose  progress 
they  followed  had  been  formerly  known  as  the  river  Nun,  The  whole 
course  of  the  river  is  probably  3,000  miles,  3,000  of  which  have  been 
explored. 

8.  The  air  is  salubrious,  and  the  soil,  in  many  parts,  is  very  friiitfuL 
If  proper  cultivation,  and  Ae  arts  of  civilized  life,  were  introduced 
among  the  natives,  they  mip^ht  prove  of  vast  advantage  to  the  com. 
merce  of  Europe  afid  America. 

9.  Africa,  although  now  reduced  to  a  low  state  of  degradation,  once 
contained  several  kingdoms  and  states,  greatly  eminent  for  arts,  wealth, 
power,  and  commerce. 

10.  The  kingdoms  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  were  particularly  cele. 
brated ;  and  the  rich  and  powerful  State  of  Carthage  extended  her 
commerce  to  everv  pari  of  the  then  known  world ;  even  the  British 
shores  were  visited  by  her  fleets,  till  the  Romans  destroyed  her  navi.  ^ 
gstiott,  ravaged  her  territories,  and  laid  her  capital  in  the  dust. 
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11.  Fnm  tliifl  p«riod«  both  tlM  arts  and  oomlneiee  in  AfrieadediMd* 
Agrieoltvrtt  wu  neglected,  and  the  manufactares,  for  which  the  na&vtm 
were  ooce  so  famous,  were  no  laager  practised. 

13.  Upon  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,  in  the  fifth  centnry,  Um 
northern  parts  of  Africa  were  oTernm  by  the  V4mdtU9,  a  barbaroof 
and  ferocions  people  from  the  north. 

13.  These  were  driven  oot  by  the  SaracenB  in  the  seventh  centnry, 
and  were  afterwards  succeeded  by  the  Turks.  Daring  these  revolu. 
tions,  and  the  dreadiiil  wars  they  occasioqed,  the  ruin  of  that  once 
flourishing  country  was  completed. 

14.  Africa  was  originally  planted  by  the  posterity  of  Ham^  son  of 
N9^^h.  The  eastern  regions,  (Egypt  and  the  bordering  districts,)  were 
first  possessed  by  the  descendants  of  MUraim  and  Cuak,  sons  of  Ham; 
the  northern  parts  by  Pkut,  another  son  of  Ham  ;  and  the  interior  by 
the  sons  of  CmA,  HavUah,  and  SabUcha. 

15.  Africa,  by  the  Greeks,  was  called  Libyan  and  the  whole  of  the 
coast,  extending  from  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  ta  Syria,  which  is  now 
eonprehended  under  the  general  name  of  the  Barbery  States  and 
Bgypt,  was  denominated  the  Uhyan  Shore, 

16.  If  we  except  Egypt,  Marocco,  and  the  colonies,  no  part  of  Africa 
possesses  a  people  wordiy  of  attention,  for  in  every  other  part  civiliza- . 
tion  is  unknown. 

17.  The  most  considerable  and  most  celebrated  Moxtntains  of  Africa  - 
are  those  called  AtlaM^  and  the  Mountain$  of  the  Moon, 

18.  The  Atlas  is  a  prodigious  chain  extending  from  the  Atlantie 
Ocean  to  the  borders  of  Egypt.    It  owes  its  name  to  a  King  of  Mau. 
ritania,  a  great  astronomer,  who  used  to  observe  the  heavenly  bodies . 
from  its  summit ;  and  from  this  circumstance,  the  poets  represent  him 
as  bearing  the  Heavens  on  his  shoulders. 

19.  The  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  still  higher  than  Atlas,  extend 
from  the  western  sources  of  the  Nile  to  Abyssinia.  The  mountains 
in  the  west,  named  Sierra  Leon,  or  lAOwf  MawniainM,  are  elevated* 
but  of  no  great  extent.  In  the  south-east  are  the  MauntavM  oflMpatm^ 
or  Sjoine  of  the  World,  partly  covered  with  snow. 

520.  The  central  parts  of  Africa  are  the  native  regions  of  the  Negroes, 
whose  colour,  features,  and  hair,  distinguish  them  from  all  the  other 
races  of  mankind.  These  parts  are  called  Soudan,  or  Nigritim,  the 
country  of  the  blacks. 

21.  Africa  is  divided  into  the  following  Kingdoms,  or  States,  viz.: 
the  northern  region  comprises  Maroeoo,  Algier,  Tunis,  and  ZHfoii, 
(which  are  usudly  denominated  the  States  of  Barbery,)  and  Egy]p€. 
This  division  of  Africa  is  called  the  country  of  the  whites. 

22.  Eastern  Africa  comprises  Egypt,  Nubia,  Abyssinia^  Adel,  Ajan, 
Zanguebar,  Mozambique,  Benguela,  and  Moearan^a, 

23.  Western  Africa  comprehends  Lower  Outnea,  Upper  Chttnea, 
Loango,  Congo,  Angola,  Benguela,  and  Liberia, 

'  524.  Southern  Africa  comprises  Caffraria  and  the  Cape  Colony,  and 
the  interior  regions  comprehend  Sahara,  or  the  Chreat  Vesert,  Negro^^ ' 
land,  &rc. 

25.  However  the  inhabitants  of  this  vast  continent  may  be  distaiu 
guished  under  a  variety  of  denominations,  according  to  their  different 
situations,  tribes,  and  forms  of  government,  they  are  all,  nevertheless 


'  tekded^  th«  dist^tions'of  Moon  or  whHei,  N^gtMt  M^Htdcs,  aisd 
Berebbers  or  Arabs,  and  Africans. 

26.  In  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  population  of  this  great  diTision 
of  the  globe,  no  question  can  be  involved  in  greateir  uncertainty;  piff- 
ticniarly  in  the  interior*  and  on  the  eastern  coast. 

27.  The  few  estimates  which  have  been,  attempted  are  fquiided 
chiefly  on  random  conjecture,  and  eichibit  an  extraordinary  discrepancy 
of  results. 

28.  Mr.  Goldberryt  who  seems  to  have  particularly  attended  to  this 
•object,  doea  not  hesitate  to  state  the  amonnt  of  population  to  be 
160,000,000. 

29.  Mr.  Beaufoy  seems  to  entertain  nearly  the  same  idea,  as  he 
estimates  the  population  of  the  interior  at  100,000,000 ;  but  Mr.  Pink, 
erton  does  not  conceive  that  it  can  exceed  30,000,000,  perhaps  not 
even  20,000,000.  Malte  Le  Brun  makes  the  number  of  inhabitants 
70,000,000. 

30.  The  principal  objects  of  trade  in  Africa,  particularly  of  export^, 
have  presented  a  remarkable  similarity  in  all  ages,  and  in  every  pUtt 
of  the  continent. 

31.  The  first,  and  by  far  the  most  considerable,  has  always,  un. 
happily,  been  the  trade  in  the  haman  species. 

^.  Africa  has  in  all  ages  been  ransacked  for  those  unfortunate^ 
beings,  whose  degradation  was  to  be  the  instrument  of  pleasure  or 
avarice  to  the  lords  of  the  other  portions  of  the  globe.  These  most 
unfortunate  of  all  human  beings  are  drawn  chiefly  from  the  barbarous 
tribes -in  the 'interior. 

33.  Next  to  the  human  speeies,  the  article  of  exchange  which  Africa 
produces  most  abundantly,  is  gold,  of  which  its  moiihtains  are  supposed 
Co'oontain  mines  far  more  ample  than  even  those  of  America. 

34.  Next  to  gold,  the  great  object  of  African  export  is  ivory ;  whieh, 
like  the  gold,  is  produced  almost  solely  in  the  interior,  and  thence 
brought  to  the  coast,  and  exchanged* for  the  goods  of  other' coon, 
tries. 

35.  The  chief  of  its  other  exports  are  hides  and  ricins,  particularty 
ffoats'  skins,  dyed  red  or  yeHow.  Tbtese  are  brought  by  the  caravank 
Sdm  the  interior  to  Maroeco,  whence  they  are  exported 'to  Europe, 
ehiefiy  from  the  port  of  Mogadore. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMlKXTtOir. 

L  What  U  Africa?    S.  How  is  it  bounded }    3.  What  did  ths  anciaiits  thtakef 
Africa  t  4.  What  is  Africa  said  to  resemble  T  S.  What  crosses  Africa  ?  What 
portion  of  Africa  lies  in  the  Torrid  Zone  ?    7.  What  are  its  chief  riveni  T 
CMS.— Who  discovered  the  course  and  termination  of  the  Niger  ?  In  What  year  9 
Where  does  it  empty  1    What  is  its  probable  length  f 

&  Describe  its  soil.    9.  Compare  the  ancient  with  the  modem  kingdoms  in  the 
north  of  Africa.    What  have  been  the  most  celebrated  kingdoms  T 


successively  overran  this  country  on  the  decline  of  thft 


Mk  What  power  destroyed'  the  43eiebrated  Republic  of  Carthage  t    If,  IS.  What 

Mople  s "   ' '"■  -    -     ^ 

Empire? 

IC'By  whom  was  AfHca  originally  planted  ?  15.  What  was  Africa  called  by  the 
Greeks  ?  What  countries  are  now  comprised  in  what  the  Greeks  jcaOed 
the  LUiyan  Shore  f    17—19.  What  are  the  chief  moontaina  of  Africa? 

11^^41.  What  are  the  prhunpal  kmgdoras  of  Africa  ?  What  are  those  in  the 
Northern  psK!   The  Bairtem  f  Tite  Southern  ?  The  western,  and  Middle  t 
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Iflw  Hwr  tn  tjh«  inhrtilmU  oi  Africa  dwIiMwriMwi?   M.  WteilsnidiAMsud 

to  tta  population  T 
BT— Ml  What  an  the  Mvoral  attiraates,  as  given  bj  Mesin.  Goldberry,  Pinkertoo^ 

Beaalby,  and  Malte  Le  Bkwk  ? 
tf-lSu  What  are  its  chief  ej^oiU  1    Whence  are  they  proennd ! 

QUSSnONS  ON  THS  MAP. 

How  la  Aflttea  toanded  1    What  are  ita  >lu^  divisions  ?    'What  are  its  lanest 

Riveni    What  Lake  has  near  the  centre  ?  Whi^ chain  of  Monntains  1  What 

jreat  desert  crosses  the  northern  part  ? 
what  separates  it  from  Europe  1    Asia  ?    What  Islands  lie  along  the  coast  I 

What  Cape  at  the  soefthem  extremitj  T 
What  Ootf  lies  on  the  eastern  side  T    Where  is  Tiabactoo  f    GondnrT    Siem 

Leone  1    Monrovis  F    Cape  Town  T 


EGYPT. 

1.  E»TrT,  fonnerly  a  very  populous,  opulent,  and  powerful  Empire^ 
has  latterly  groaned  under  the  scourge  of  despotism,  ignorance,  ani 
superstition. 

9.  This  country,  so  long  considered  the  school  of  learning,  ia  greatly 
renowned  in  history  as  the  cradle  of  industry,  Science,  and  the  arts. 

3.  It  was  to  this  school  that  the  most  tUustrious  men  of  Greece 
repaired  for  instruction :  as  Homer,  Pythagorae,  Lyewrgus,  Saian^  FUU^ 
Jlerodatuft  Slc.  The  magnificent  works  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  kings 
prove  their  power  and  opulence. 

4.  This  country  forms  die  north.east  part  of  Africa,  and  is  divided 
into  VpptTt  or  Southern  Egypt,  and  Lower^  QrJ<fortkem  Egypt.  The 
riveir  Nile  runs  through  its  middle  from  south  to  north. 

5.  Egypt  consiats  of  a  narrow  tract  of  country  bordering  on  the  Nik^ 
lying  between  a  frightful  sandy  desert  on  the  west,  and  a  barren  tiaet 
of  rocky  mountains  on  the  east,  bordering  on  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  south  by  Nubia. 

6.  By  the  annual  overflowing  of  the  Nile,*  Egypt  is  rendered  ea^ 
,treinely  fertile,  and  with  but  little  trouble  to  the  husbaodiDan.  This 
overflow  is  considered  a  great  natural  curiosity. 

7.  The  multiplicity  of  strange  and  monstrous  births  anciently  atta. 
buted  to  the  mud  of  the  Nile,  is  reduced,  by  sober  examination,  to 
swarms  of  the  insects  and  reptfles  usual  in  similar  situations. 

8.  The  CUmaU  of  Egypt  is  very  hot,  and,  in  general,  unhealthy ; 
rain  in  this  country,  in  summer,  is  considered  a  phenomenon.  The 
plague  frequently  visits  its  inhabitants ;  but  during  the  autnnm  and 
whiter,  Egypt  is  considered  one  of  the  most  delightfiil  and  pleasant 
countries  in  the  world. 

9.  The  chief  animals  of  Egypt  are,  horses,  oxen,  camels,  antelopM^ 
tigers,  and  hyenas ;  but  the  most  remarkable  are,  the  crocodile,  tl^ 
hippopotamus,  or  river-horse,  the  chameleon,  the  ichneumon,  or  Egyj^ 
tian  rat,  and  a  large  species  of  ape,  with  a  head  greatly  resembling  that 

-of  a  dog. 

10.  The  Egyptian  horses  are  held  in  great  esteem.    The  crocodilt 

^  Mr.  Brown,  in  liis  travels  in  Africa,  confirms  the  following  position :  tiMS 
the  most  remote  head  of  the  Nile  is  not  in  Abvssinia,  bat  far  to  the  ao«th»we«t 
of  it,  towards  the  equator,  and  not  yet  azplorea  by  any  Bnnipoaa 
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«•  mBmf!babkfm  aidMai,  MMinUing  a  lisatd.  It  ban  twt  fehott  legs, 
and  its  back  is  coyered  with  impenetrable  scales.  It  is  generally  about 
dO  feet  ill  lebgth. 

11.  The  hippopotamus  is  larger  tktfi  an  oz^ ^a  paf  t  of  which  it  greatly 
resembles.  This  is  also  an  amphibioas  animal,  and  often  leaves  the 
Nile  to  feed  in  the  meadows;  bat  on  the  approach  of  any  one,  it  will 
immediately  take  to  the  water.  This  ugly  animal,  by  some  writers, 
is  called  an  enormous  water.pig. 

*  13.  The  ichneumon  is  about  the  size  of  a  cat,  but  with  a  nose  like 
that  of  a  hog,  and  tail  resembling  that  of  a  fox.  This  animal  is  said 
to  be  of  infinite  use  in  Egypt,  from  its  natural  antipathy  to  the  crocodile, 
who;Be  eggs  it  destarojrs. 

13.  The  chameleon,  which  is  shaped  semewhi^  like  the  lizard, 
changes  his  colour  as  the  spectator  changes  his  position. 

14.  The  principal  birds  of  Egypt  are,  ostriches,  eagles,  hawks,  peli- 
eans,  herons,  and  the  ibis,*  which  resembles  a  duck.  The  ostrich  is 
4>f  a  prodigious  size,  and,  if  pursued,  will  strike  with  its  legs  like  a 
Jborse. 

15.  Among  the  reptiles  found  in  Egypt  are  tiie  cockatrice,  and  the 
«fl|i».  whose  bite  stuinfies  ^e  patient,  and  throws  him  insensibly  into  a 
deep  sleep,  which  puts  a  period  to  his  existence. 

16.  The  chief  Oitibs  of  Egypt  are,  Kahiba,  or  Cfrand  Cairoy  the 
capital,  Aiexandriat  Bo9etta,  Damictta^  and  Suex. 

17.  Cairo,  called  by  the  Arabs  ilfoar,  is  a  very  large  and  popnlous 
city,  but  a  disagreeable  residence,  on  account  of  its  pestilential  air  an.d 
narrow  streeU.     It  contains  about  300,000  itthabitants.t 

18.  The  castle  of  this  place  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  cele. 
brated  Saladm :  iji  it  are  the  remains  of  most  noble  apartments,  ^v% 
the  greater  part  of  this  once  majestic  building  is  now  in  ruins. 

19.  The  Well,  called  **/oM|nft'«  Well,'*  is  a  very  eurious  piece  of 
mechanism,  about  300  feet  deep.  The  memory  of  that  patriarch  is 
still  greatly  revered  in  Egypt,  where  they  show  granaries,  and  many 
other  works  of  public  utility,-  that  go  under  hie  name. 

.  .  20.  On  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  near  Cairo,  lies- the  village  of  Giza, 
which  is  thought  to  be  the  ancient  Memphis,  so  celebrated  for  its 
P^amidSfihe  burialplace  of  the  kings.  In  Strabo's  time,  MempUs 
was  a  very  flourishing  and  populous  city,  and  second  to  Alexandria. 
It  is  called  in  Scripture  Moph^  and  No]^ 

21.  The  Pyramids  ate  seen  at  a  great  distance,  and  are  considered 
the  most  stupendous  (and,  to  appearance,  the  most  useless)  structures 
that  were  ever  raised  by  the  hands  of  men.  The  largest  of  them  is 
said  to  have  employed  360,000  men  in  building  it. — Pliny,t 

fi2.  Near  this  spot  is  the  enormous  Sphinx,  now  almost  sunk  in  the 
sand,  so  that  the  top  of  its  back  and  head  only  are  visible.  Its  head 
rises  about  27  feet  above  the  sand.    Its  chin  measures  10  feet  6  inches 

*  The  Ibis  was  delBed  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  on  account  of  its  destioyinf 
serpents  and  noxious  insects. 

t  Some  make  the  population  of  Cairo  amount  to  700,000,  but  all  such  calcola- 
tien»aro  arbitrary,  as  tne  inhabitants  keep  no  register  either  of  births,  deaths,  or 
marriages.  Besides,  the  Mahometans  have  a  very  superstitious  prejuriuee  agaawt 
numbering  their  people.  * 

4  Herodotus  says,  that  100,000  men  were  always  engaged  in  the  work,  tad  ez- 
changed  every  three  months. 
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23.  Thia  momtrons  productum  eonsuts  of  the  upper  p«rt  of  a  msm, 
joined  to  the  bodjr  oC  a  qiiedraped.  The  body  ie  pfincipaUy  ionned  out 
:Of  th^  solid  rock ;  the>  peiws  are  of  masonry,  extending  forward  IM^  £Mt 
from  the  hodyi 

.  94.  The  celebrated  General  KUiber^to  whom  NapoUon  confided. the 
French  army,  when  he  hastily  retired  from  Egypt,  was  assaasinaud 
•by  a  Turk,  at  Cairo,  in  1800. 

-  S5.  ALBXAimBiA,  ones  die  seat  of  learning  and  royal  magnifieeMa, 
.lies  now,  for  Ae  greater  part,  in  mine.  This  city  was  built  by  iiias- 
amder  the  Gremt,  333  B.  C,  and  waa  long  the  seat  and  cspttal  of  the 
.Ptolemies.  Under  the  present  Pacha,  ibthmomd  ^t,  Alexandria  and 
its  environs  have,  however,  been  wonderfully  improved. 
.  96.  -According  to  Josephus,  Alexandria  was  esteemed  the  finest  eitjr 
in  the  world,  Rome  only  excepted.  Hero  was  the  celebrated  Uhfmrf, 
consisting  of  700,000  volumes,  which  was  begun  to  be  ceiieeted  1^ 
Ptolemy  PhUadelphuM,*  and  completed  by  his  successors. 

27.  This  Library  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Skractnt, 
at  the  command  of  the  Caliph  Onuar,    Alexandria  now  contains  qiore  - 
than  13,000  inhabitanu.t 

98.  The  most  remarkable  antiquities  near  Alexandria  are,  two  obe. 
liaks,  commonly-called  CUt^[miri^9  Neediest  covered  with  hierogljrphiQS,^ 
Fompe/^e  FUUar^  and  the  ancient  Tewer  of  Pharos, 

29.  Cleopatm*8  Needles  are  about  60  feet  in  length,  and  eonaist  each 
of  a  single  stone,  seven  foet  square  at  the  base. 

30.  The  Pioros,  a  waU^tower,^  so  fiunous  in  antiquity,  was  reck, 
coed  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  It  was  400  feet  high, 
and  was  destroyed  by  the  Turks,  who  built  en  its  site  a  square  castle, 
wfaach  is  also  used  as  a  guide  to  mariners  in  taking  vessels  into  the 
(harbour. 

31.  RosBRA.  and  Damietta  are  towns  of  coasidenbie  commerce. 
The  latter  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient*P«!/iMitan,[|  which,  in  former 
.times,  was  considered  the  key  or  inlet  of  Egypt.  Jn  Scripture  called 
iSin, 

.  32.  ST7Ss,iformerly  a  place  of  great  trade,  is  now  a  small  town,  and 
.gives  name  to  the  isthmus  diat  joins  Africa,  to  Asia.  Near  this,  city, 
the  children  of  Israel  ure  supposed  to  have  entered  the  Gulf,  when 
they  crossed  the  Red  Sea. 

33. 'The  Egyptians,  who  are  composed  of  Tbrftt,  Copt9f  and  ArakOy 
aro  of  a  tawny  complexion^lT  indolent,  cowardly,  treacherous,  and 
cruel.   They  display  little  of  that  love  for  science  and  literature  for 
whic^  their  ancestors  were  so  renowned. 
:     34.  But  though  the  Egyptians  are  thus  degenerated,  the  country 

*  Son  of  the  first  Ptolemy. 

\  I>iadera8  conqputea  them  at  above  aoO^lOO,  ezdnsive  of  aUvet. 
%  The  one  erect  has  been  ^iven  to  France ;  the  oliMr,  Yjmg  in  the  dnat,  to 
England ;  but  neither  of  them  is  yet  Eemored. 

^  This  celebrated  light-house  was  erected  on  the  Island  of  Pharos,  for  the 
.  directiim  of  mariners  into  the  nort  of  Alexandria. 

D  Situated  amidst  marshes,  nence  its  name  and  strong. 
;^*[  This  is4he  colour  of  those  in  Lower  or  Horthem  l^ypt ;  farther  aooth  the 
shade  is  darker,  and  on  the  confines  of  Nubia,  theyaise  alaaoet  black. 


•tiH'tliOaiids  with  westigeu  of  their  ancient  power,  skill,  and  grandeur. 
The  ruins  of  the  vast  city  of  Tkebes^*  famous  for  its  hundred  gates  ;t 
the  enormous  pyramids;  the  colossal  sphinx,  already  described,  and 
a  thousand  other  monuments  of  their  greatness,  still  exist. 

35.  Egypt  is  an  appendage  to  the  Turkish  dominions,  but  the  power 
of  the  Grand  Signor,  in  ihat  country,  is  little  better  than  nominal. 
The  Turks,  who  reside  in  Egypt,  retain  all  their  Ottoman  pride  and 
iiwolence,  for  which  they  are  so  universally  noted. 

36.  The  population  of  Egypt  is  estimated  at  2,500,000.  Under  the 
Ptolemies,  they  amounted  to  7,000,000. — Diitdorus,  In  the  time  of 
Vespasian,  Josephns  computed  them  at  upwards  of  8,000,000.  Under 
the  ancient  Kings  of  Eg}rpt  the  population  was  still  greater. 

37.  No  country  in  the  world  is  better  furnished  with  grain,  rice,  fiesh, 
fish,  sugar,  fruits,^  and  vegetables,  than  Egypt. 

38.  This  country  has  ever  been  noted  for  its  plenty  of  grain ;  and 
when  the  dearth  was  in  all  other  lands,  in  the  days  of  Jacob,  in  the 
land  of  Egypt  there  was  bread,  and  other  nations  came  thither  to  buy 
grain. 

39.  Except  in  our  winter  months,  the  heat  in  this  country  is  very 
oppressive  to  all  who  are  not  accustomed  to  it ;  and  they  are  generally 
visited  with  a  plague  about  once  in  seven  years. 

40.  The  winds  are  sometimes  of  such  extreme  heat  and  aridity, 
that  their  influence  proves  mortal.  Dating  the  time  they  last,  the 
streets  are  deserted,  and  the  inhabitants  are  almost  btinded  by  drifts 
of  sand,  which  are-  so  subtile,  that  they  insinuate  themselves  into  the 
closets  and  cabinets. 

41.  The  Gwerwmnt  is  despotic ;  the  Religion^  Mahometan ;  and  the- 
Language,  Arabic. 

\  43.  Since  Egypt  has  been  subject  to  the  Turkish  E2«pire,  it  has 
always  been  governed  by  a  Viceroy,  who  is  styled  the  Paeha  of  Cairo. 

43.  This  country,  which  once  possessed  the  seat  of  eminence,  and 
so  long  held  the  sceptre  of  learning,  is  now  sunk  into  an  abyss  of 
ignorance,  imd  exhibits  a  melaneh<4y  spectacle  of  the  instability  of 
human  greatness. 

44.  The  Ptolemies  were  greatly  celebrated  for  the  encouragement 
they  gave  to  literature  ;  to  Sieir  munificence  we  owe  the  Sept«;agint 
translation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  they  formed  a  library  at  Alexandpa 
far  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  the  world  ever  saw. 

45.  Here  it  was  that  geometry  was  invented,  and  it  is  generally 
supposed  that  it  was  of  the  Egyptian  priests  that  Pythagoras  acquired 
his  knowledge  of  the  true  system  of  the  world. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION 
I,  S.  Describe  Egypt  as  it  was  in  former  times.  3.  What  celebrated  men  resorted 

thither  for  instruction  t    4.  Describe  its  situation.    5.  How  is  it  bounded T 
8.  What  renders  Egypt  extremely  fertile  1    7.  What  are  those  monstrous  births 

which  were  formerly  attributed  to  the  Nile  now  reduced  to  t 
8.  Describe  the  climate  of  Egypt.    9.  Its  animals.    10—15.  For  what  are  t&ay 

noted ! 

*  Supposed  to  be  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Sayd. 

t  HomeTf  Jmenal,  &c.  By  others,  these  gates  are  taken  fbr  so  many  palaces,  or 
princely  residences,  each  of  which  coufd  send  forth,  on  any  emergency,  10,000 
men.— Ifelo.- 

«P 
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10.  WlMtaieiUcluefcitiMl  17-M.  Deicribe  thai.  WhKkissaiiofliwF^* 
mids  ?  The  8|diinz  1  What  event  oc«ttned  at  Grand  Cairo  in  Xb»  year 
180OT  What  oeeame  of  the  famous  Alexandrian  Library?  What  are  the 
OMWt  remarkable  aatkraitijea  of  thia  country  ?  Describe  them.  What  cete- 
bnted  erent  happened  near  Sues,  as  recorded  by  Moses  ?  Qf  mikat  people 
are  the  Egyptians  composed  ?    Describe  them. 

t5.  To  what  power  is  Egypt  considered  an  appendage  1  ^6,  What  is  the  population 
of  Egypt?    What  was  it  formerly  I 

t7.  What  are  its  chief  psodocta  ?  38.  For  what  has  it  erer  been  noted  !  41.  What 
is  the  govenunentT  Religion T  Language?  43.  Describe  Egypt  at  the 
present  day.    44.  For  what  were  the  Ptolemies  so  greatly  celelnrated  ? 

4ft.  Wiiat  people  Invented  geometry,  and  from  whom  is  it  supposed  tint  Pytha- 
goras acquired  his  knowledge  of  the  true  system  of  the  world  ? 


QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 

I!    W 

dria?    Cairo?   HosettaT 


How  is  E^t  bounded  T    What  great  Kiver  intersects  it  ?    Wbere  is  Alezan- 


BARBARY  STATES. 


1.  Thb  Basbjlrt  Statbs  comprise  all  the  northern  border  of  Africa, 
extending  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  Egypt,  and  comprehending  ilfii. 
roeeot  Faz,  or  Fex,  Algier^  7\mit,  and  Tripoli, 

3.  This  tract  is  about  2,000  miles  in  length,  and  500  in  breadth. 
It  comprised  the  ancient  Mauritania,  Nwmidia,  and  Africa  Proper, 
and  was  the  seat  of  several  powerful  States,  among  which  was  Oar- 
thage,  long  the  dreaded  rival  of  Rome. 

3.  After  various  revolutions,  it  is  now  divided  between  Four  Maho- 
metan States,  noted  for  their  hostility  to  the  Christian  name,  which 
hostility  has  long  displayed  itself  in  a  system  of  piracy  exercised 
against  all  the  powers  which  do  not  purchase  their  forbearance  by  a 
disgraceful  tribute. 

MAROCCO.— [Properly  Maraxosh.] 

1.  This  Eknpire,  which  now  comprehends  the  Kingdoms  oi  Maroceo 
and  Fax,  is  bounded  en  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean ;  on  the  east 
by  the  river  Malva,  which  divides  it  from  Algier;  on  the  souUi  by 
Bled  ^1  Jerede,*  and  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  about 
500  mUes  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  200  in  breadth  from  east 
to  west. 

5.  The  Climate  of  this  country  is  exceedingly  hot,  but  the  winds 
that  blow  from  the  sea  and  Mount  Atlas,  whose  summit  is  clad  in  per. 
petual  snow,  /ender  it  pleasant  and  healthy. 

6.  The  Soil  in  general  is  very  fertile,  particularly  about  Fjblz,  but 
through  the  indolence  of  the  inhabitants,  the  greater  part  of  it  lies 
uncultivated,  and  is  a  mere  waste. 

7.  This  country,  comprising  the  western  part  of  Barbary,  was  the 
ancient  Mauritania,  or  the  land  of  the  Moore,  who  invaded  Spain, 
being  a  remnant  of  the  great  African  mcmarchies  founded  by  the 
Arabs. 

8.  The  inhabitants  consist  of  three  distinct  races,  viz. :  the  Moore, 
who  reside  in  the  towns  and  villages ;  the  Bedouin  Arabe,  a  wandering 

*  Bled  el  Jerede,  or  the  Dry  Country.    VtOgo  BildUlgerid. 
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pBStoral  tribe  ;  and  the  Serehhers,  or  Serhera,  a  wild  unsubdued  race, 
residing  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains.  These  are  the  descend, 
ants  of  the  ancient  people  of  Mauritania,  and  from  them  is  derived 
the  Aame  of  Barbary. 

9.  Its  chief  Towns  are,  Morocco,  Fax,  and  Mequinez,  Its  principal 
river  is  Mulul,  or  Malva,  and  its  chief  mountain,  Atlas. 

10.  Mmocoo,  the  capital  of  the  empire,  contains  about  250,000 
ihhabitants ;  Faz,  350,000 ;  and  Mequinez,  which  is  frequently  made 
the  imperial  residence,  100,000.  The  population  of  the  whole  country 
is  about  14,000,000.  Fa2  was  long  celebrated  for  its  ancient  literary 
renown,  but  the  passion  for  study  is  now  become  extinct. 

11.  The  chief  ports  are  Tangier,  in  the  north,  and  Suerrak,  or 
Mogodor,  in  the  south ;  but  the  emporium,  of  the  ompire  is  the  latter.* 

12.  The  most  southerly  part  is  Agadeer,  or  Santa  Cruz,  situated  in 
the  province  of  Suae,  the  capital  of  which  is  Tarodant,  a  large  and 
populous  city.  Tafilelt,  on  the  south-east  of  Mount  Atlas,  once  a 
very  flourishing  city,  is  now  little  known,  but  is  said  to  carry  on  a 
considerable  trade  in  manufactured  goods,  with  Central  Africa,  as  well 
as  with  the  cities  of  the  north. 

13.  On  the  western  coast  is  Sla,  or  SaUe,  once  a  famous  port  for 
corsairs.  On  the  north  is  Ceutat  a  strong  place  belonging  to  the 
Spaniards.     Tangier  was  formerly  a  fortress  of  great  renown. 

14.  The  power  of  the  emperor  ia  absolute,  and  he  frequently  ezer- 
cises  it  with  the  greatest  cruelty.  His  subjecta  are  mere  slaves.  The 
sovereigns  of  this  country  claim  descent  from  Mahomet,  and  their 
proper  title  is  that  of  Sheref. 

15.  The  Seligum  of  this  country  is  Mahometan ;  all  religions,  how. 
ever,  which  maintain  the  unity  of  God,  are  tolerated;  but  the  Jews, 
who  are  very  numerous,  are  treated  with  the  most  revolting  barbarity. 

16.  The  Moors  entertain  the  loftiest  ideas  of  themselves  and  their 
country.    These  half^aked  slaves  style  the  Europeans  barbarians. 

17.  The  domestic  animals  of  this  country  are  similar  to  those  of 
Europe,  with  the  addition  of  t^e  camel.  The  chief  vegetable  produc. 
tions  are,  wheat,  barley,  hemp  and  flax,  fine  grapes,  olives,  dates,  pome, 
granates,  oranges,  lemons,  Slc. 

ALGIER. 

18.  AiAisE,  lying  between  Marocco  and  Tunis,  formed  part  of  the 
ancient  MaurUania.f  This  is  a  fruitful  country,  but  ill  cultivated, 
and  contains  about  6,000,000  of  inhabitants.  It  was  formerly  governed 
hynDey,  who  exercised  despotic  power. 

19.  Algier  is  about  560  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  south  by  Mount  Atlas,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Medi. 
terranean.    Its  products  are  similar  to  those  of  Marocco. 

30.  Many  of  the  mountains  of  this  country,  which  form  part  of  the 
great  chain  called  Atlas,  are  covered  with  snow  for  more  than  nine 
months  in  the  year,  and  in  some  places  during  the  whole  year. 

21.  The  inhabitants  of  this  country  are  a  mixture  of  7\trk»,  Moore, 
Jews,  and  Arabe.  As  a  nattoo,  they  are  considered  avaricious  and  cruel, 

*  Mr.  Jackton,  who  hat  given  ua  an  opinioa  of  the  population  of  Marocco,  offi- 
ciated at  British  ConBttl  at  Mogodor. 

t  This  district  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province  by  Julius  Cesar,  aad  from  him 
also  called  Mavitaaia  CesarlSBsis. 
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foooioQS  nd  piedatory,  partieohiiiy  towards  the  Ghristiaitt;  nd  bo 
joame  ww  more  dreaded  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  than  the  Algenoe. 

53.  They  had  constantly  cruising  a  number  of  Cortair*^*  well  ansnd 
and  manned,  which  made  prizes  of  the  vessels  of  all  Chrisiiao  oatkot 
who  were  not  their  tributaries,  or  with  whom  they  could  veature  to 
qoarrel. 

23.  At  different  timps  they  have,  indeed,  been  severely  chastised, 
particularly  by  an  English  fleet,  under  Lord  Exmouih,  in  the  year 
1816,  when  the.Algerines  sufiered  greatly;  but,  on  the  other  band, 
they  have  often  resisted  fbrmidable  attacks,  and  obliged  the  asaailants 
to  retire  with  loss  and  disgrace. 

54.  Charles  V,  Emperor  of  Germany,  lost  a  fleet  and  an  annf 
against  it  in  1541.  The  Spaniards  have  atten^tted  to  take  it  aeveiai 
times,  but  have  always  failed. 

25.  Notwithstanding  these  r^eated  assaults  upon  the  Algeriaea,  ao 
nation  seemed  to  manifest  any  serious  determination  to  destroy  uis 
nest  of  pirates  till  1830,  when  the  French  fitted  out  an  expedition  onder 
Gemerml  BtmrmmtU  which  terminated  in  the  capture  of  the  city  and  the 
dethronement  of  the  Dey.  The  French  are  gradually  extending  their 
authority  over  the  surrounding  tribes,  snd  the  entire  country  mU  per- 
haps shortly  be  compelled  to  submit  to  its  foreign  invader. 

26.  In  this  kingdom  are  many  small  towns,  the  melancholy  remuoi 
Qi  populous  and  wealthy  cities  mentioned  hy  ancient  writer*;  hot » 
would  extend  this  article  far  beyond  its  proper  limits  to  describe  them 
here.  AxouBt  the  capital,  still  exhibits  some  remains  of  its  ongiau 
splendour.  . 

27.  This  city  gives  oaras  to  the  whole  kingdom,  and  ia  Bappo>«d  » 
be  the  ancient  Icosinm ;  but  the  Arabs  gave  it  the  appellatioa  oi  M 
GeMir,  which  has  since  been  corrupted  into  Algier. 

28.  It  is  built  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill ;  and  the  houses,  rising  od^ 
above  another,  have  a  beautifol  effect  when  viewed  from  the  sea* 
They  never  exceed  one  story  in  height. 

TUNIS. 

29.  TuKis,  situated  between  Algier  and  Tripoli,  is  ennobled  bm 
having  been  the  seat  of  the  Carthaginian  Power,  and  having  foraerv 
constituted  a  considerable  portion  of  that  once  celebrated  repabbc.  < 
extends  about  320  miles  from  north  to-  south,  and  150  fronr  irestto 
east.  j^j^ 

30.  This  country  was  sometimes  called  Africa  ProfriOt  J 'JJ^ 
Casthaoe  was  the  capital.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  state  of  1  npo" 
was  subject  to  Tunis.  •  u  a  .nd 

31.  The  inhabitants  of  this  country  are  by  far  the  most  P«*****?JJ7 
civilized  of  the  Barbery  States,  and  proper  respect  is  paid  totheaBbW* 
mercantile,  and  learned  professions. 

92.  The  Tunisians  cultivate  friendship  with  the  Eu«)pe«n  ^'"'JJi 
and  are  by  no  means  ignorant  of  the  pofite  arts ;  but  in  power  ^^^/^ 
far  inferior  to  the  Algerinee,  and  have  some  difficulty  to  s*iPP?^^ 
independence.     This  State  contains  neariy  3,000,000  ^fiohAwY*!^ 

33.  The  women  are  remarkable  for  their  beauty,  their  coi»P»***"~! 
being  very  delicate,  and  their  dresses  neat  and  elegant.    TbeiDe^^ 
*  Anned  veasela,  which  plunder  merchanta*  veeaetv. 
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"SaS"^  ^^  **^  *"**  ^^"  shaped ;  they  are  aober,  genteel,  and  com. 
94.  This  country  exhibits  a  melancholy  example  of  the  fleeting  nature 
of  human  greatness.  Once  the  seat  of  a  Republic,  rendered  immortal 
m  history  for  Its  power,  riches,  commerce,  and  the  arts,  it  is  now 
reduced,  for  the  most  part,  to  a  dreary  solitude,  and  scarcely  a  ruin 
marks  the  site  of  the  once  celebrated  Carthage. 

35.  Tuwis,  the  present  capital,  is  the  only  place  that  merits  descrip- 
Uotu  This  city  IS  of  considerable  extent,  and  is  one  of  the  first  in 
Africa.  It  has  a  good  harbour,  with  excellent  fortifications.  Its  pop- 
ulation is  about  100,000. 

36.  The  houses,  like  those  of  Algier,  are  chiefly  of  one  story  high, 
•ad  the  roofe  flat,  like  those  of  the  eastern  nations.  The  citadel  is  of 
▼ast  extent,  but  in  a  ruinous  condition.  It  was  begun  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  F,  and  finished  by  Don  John,  of  Austria.  Near  Tunis  are  the 
rums  of  Carthage. 

*  ^^'  T^t  inhabitants  of  Tunis,  like  those  of  Algier,  consist  of  a  mix- 
tare  of  different  nations  and,  religions,  but  their  treatment  is  much  more 
kmd,  free,  and  liberal. 

38.  The  Gowmmewt  is  despotic,  under  an  hereditary  Bey,  The 
i/ttoman  Porte  has  still  a  resident  Paeha,  but  he  is  without  power,  and 
presents  only  an  image  of  the  subjection  in  which  Tunis  was  formerly 
held  by  that  court. 

•  39.  The  present  sovereign  of  Tunis  is  called  Kamow  Da  Bey,  who 
is  considered  a  person  of  extraordinary  vigour  of  character.  He  has 
now  reigned  nearly  30  years. 

40.  The  other  chief  Towns  of  Tunis  are,  Barda,  the  Tunisian  Ver- 
sailles, being  the  residence  of  the  Bey;  Biaerta,  formerly  one  of  the 
capitals  of  northern  Africa;  Suaa,  to  the  soutir  of  Tunis,  a  place  of 
great  trade ;  and  P&rtO'Farina,  on  the  Mediterranean,  near  which  was 
the  ancient  UHea,  where  the  younger  Cato  died  a  voluntary  death. 

41.  The  principal  wild  animals  of  this^  country,  like  those  of  Algier 
ve,  lions,  panthers,  hysenas,  und  jackals.  The  domestic  animals  are 
small  and  delicate.  ' 

TRIPOLI. 

42.  Tripoli  extends  from  the  confines  of  Tunis  to  the  Desert  of 
Sarca.  This  country  formed  part  of  the  ancient  Syrtica,  and  of  CVe. 
naiea.  It  is  about  800  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  160  from 
north  to  south. 

43.  The  Gulf  of  Sidra,  the  ancient  Greater  Syrtu,  formed  by  the 
coast  of  Tripoli,  was  the  terror  of  the  ancient  mariners.  It  is  a  large 
bay,  lately  surveyed,  and  found  to  be  dangerous  only  when  a  very  iiigh 
sea  is  occasionally  raised  by  the  wind.  On  its  eastern  coast  is  the 
town  of  Bengaxi,  iOO  miles  to  the  eastward  of  which  is  the  village 
'^{  Grettnit,  on  the  site  of  the  once  celebrated  Cyrene, 

44.  Tripoli  is  a  very  extensive  country,  but  greatly  depopulated. 
It  is  full  of  barren  districts,  and  a  prey  to  anarchy.  Though  the  air 
is  clear,  it  is  less  healthy  than  that  of  Tunis.  In  some  parts  the  soil 
fs  rich,  but  in  general  ill  cultivated. 

'  45.  Its  chief  vegetable  products  are,  grain,  grapes,  olives,  dates,  and 
•various  other  fruits  natural  to  warm  climates.  The  animals  are  similar 
to  those  of  Tunis  and  Algier. 

9  p  9 


46.  Tbe  inhabitaotB  of  TriiMy*  Iik;«  th*  AlgMM*,.  we  «  ▼aqr  ahiii. 
doiMd  people,  chiefly  the  refiise  of  the  streets  of  Constantiiioiilev  ani 
those  who  have  fled  to  evade  the  slroke  of  jnstiee. 

47.  Hie  only  place  that  merita  notice  is  Tufou^theoepitel.  Thoai^ 
greatly  declined  from  its  ancisot  opolence  and  s^eadour,  it  is  a^  lai^ 
hat  thinly  peopled^    The  inhabitanta  are  noted  pizalea. 

48.  It  was  taken  by  CAoriea  F,  who  aettled  here  the  EkiffkU  ef 
Malt*;  but  they  were  driven  oat  by  the  Turks  in  1551. 

49.  The  people  of  the  coast,  like  those  in  other  parts  of  Barbery^ 
are  a  mixed  race,  aubsisting  chiefly  by  piracy  and  eomraerce.  Thoas 
of  the  interior  are  Arabs,  either  fixed  or  wandering,  of  feiocioiia  ma*, 
ners,  and  addicted  to  robbery  and  plunder. 

50.  The  ancient  Syrtica  contained  three  conspicuoua  towns  ;  heoee 
this  country,  in  the  fifth  centary,  received  the  name  of  TripbUf  which 
means  the  **  country  of  Uie  three  cities  f  but  what  are  their  modeim 
localities,  we  are  not  informed. 

51.  The  Gmoernment  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Algter,  before  ita 
eonqoest  by  the  French.  Its  revenues  are  small,  its  army  despicable, 
and  ita  commerce  has  dwindled  almost  to  nothing.  Ita  chief  aopport 
ia  piracy.    Thia  is  the  weakest  of  the  Barbery  States. 

5fi.  The  chief  Exports  of  Tripoli  are,  wool,  gold  duet,  silk,  oedrieh 
feathera,  wax,  and  senna.  Caravana  aanuaUy  arrive  here  from  Mmr9eem, 
JPexsan,  and  Timbuetoo. 

53.  Thoogh  Tunis  and  Tripoli  have  each  a  Turkish  Paeka,*  Siry,  or 
jDe^,  governing  in  the  name  of  the  Grand  Signer,  very  little  fgnd  is 
paM  to  his' authority,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  Turks. 

LIBYA,  OK  BARCA. 

54.  This  country,  situated  between  Bgypt  and  Tripoli,  i%  UroQgly 
eharacteriaed  by  the  name  given  to  it  by  its  Arabian  ii>habitanla»  via. : 
the  •«  Duert  of  Whirlwinda^}*  It  is  for  the  moat  part  sterile  fat  want 
of  water.  .  \. 

55.  Although  the  coast  of  Bijaca  was  once  ao  greatly  &med  for  its 
threefold  crops,  it  is  now  ill  cultivated,  and  lying  in  a  slato  of  wilder* 
ness ;  the  tribes  of  the  Desert  allowing  no  rest  to  the  inhabitants,  or 
security  to  their  labours. 

56.  It  was  in  this  country  that  the  renowned  Teti^  of  Juviter  Asm^ 
mon  stood,  on  an  insulated  spot  of  fertility  in  the  midst  of  a  waste. 
Barca  is  about  200  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  1€0  in 
breadth  from  east  to  west* 

57.  The  eastern  part  of  Barca  comprised  the  ancient  Marwutriea  / 
the  western  formed  part  of  the  ancient  Cyrenatce,  the  capital  of  whmh 
was  called  Ctkene  ;  hence  this  country  is  sometimes  denoBUnated  the 
Kingdom  of  Cyrene, 

58.  Cyrene  was  one  of  the  cities  which  formed  the  diatriet  ealled 
FentapoUst  an  appellation  given  to  it  from  its  five  citi^. 

59.  In  all  the  Barbery  Statea,  the  Koran,  and  the  eommenta  npott  it^ 
constitute  the  only  guides  both  in  law  and  religion, 

*  Pacha^  Bassa,  aiid  Bachi,  are  different  words  in  Tarfciab,  Arabic,  and  Peniaak 
denoting  what  we  translate  into  Bashaw,  or  Governor.  Tbe  word  Dey  was  the  title 
of  the  sovereign  prince  of  Algier,  as  Bey  is  of  Tukus.  Bey  among  the  Turks 
signifies  the  govemcr  of  a  country  or  town,  and  is  aquivalent  to  Lord.  The  Turks 
^rite  it  Beah. 
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00.  The  iidiaMtaiits  of  all  these  States  are  called  by  the  general. 
mane  of  ilfoer*.  They  are  of  a  swarthy  coBiplexi'o|i«  ignorant,  treach. 
eroua,  and  cruel ;  professors  of  the  Mahoimetan  religion,  but  littka 
oteenrant  of  its  precepts. 

61.  The  Negroes  which  hare  been  introduced  from  the  interior,  and 
from  Guinea,  as  slaves,  are  almost  as  numerous  as  the  whites,  particu- 
larly  in  the  Empire  of  Maroceo. 

BLED  EL  JEREDE. 

^SL  Bled  El  Jbsede,  part  of  the  ancient  Numidia,  is  an  inland  country 
south  of  Algier  and  Tunis,  of  which  very  little  is  known.  It  is  frequently 
called  the  country  of  DateSy  with  which  the  inhabitants  carry  on  a  very 
considerable  trade. 

€3.  The  name  of  this  codtetry  is  sometimes  erroneously  written  Bil^ 
dulgerid.  Part  of  it  was  the  ancient  Getulia,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy, 
Pliny,  &c. 

64.  The  Getuli  were  among  the  first  inhabitants  of  Africa,  who  were 
a  rough  unpolished  peQ|>le,  living  on  the  spontaneous  productions  of 
the  earth.  They  led  a  roving  life^  like  the  Tartars,  and  pitched  their 
tents  wherever  night  overtook  them. 

65.  The  Barbary  States  may  be  considered  as  forming  a  great  con. 
federacy,  however  independent  each  may  be  with  respect  to  the  exer- 
cise  of  its  internal  government. 

66.  The  general  appellation  of  Libya  has  been  frequently  applied  to 
the  whole  of  Africa,  but  it,  properly  denotes  the  region  which  comprises 
the  ancient  Marmarieat  and  Cyrenaica,  now  Barca,  and  part  of  Tripoli, 
together  with  a  very  extensive  unknown  region  in  the  interior. 

67.  This  immense  zone  of  country,  so  flourishing  and  so  rich  under 
the  Romans,  now  groans  under  the  weight  of  the  most  frightful  barba.^ 
nam :  the  ancient  **  Gtarden  ef  the .  Worlds"  those  delightful  regions  of 
Roman  luxury,  are  now  become  the  abodes  of  base  imd  vile  pirates.* 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 
1.  What  countnes  compriae  the  Bart)ary  States  ?  9.  What  countries  did  this  dis> 
trict  anciently  comprise  T    3.  For  what  s^e  the  Barl^ary  or  Mahometan 
States  chiefly  noted?  , 

4.  Describe  Maroceo.  i.  Its  climate.  6  SoiL   7.  What  was  this  country  anciently 

called  ?    8.  Describe  the  different  races  of  its  inhabitants. 
9.  What  are  its  chief  towns? 

la  What  is  the  capital,  and  what  is  its  popolatidn  ?  What  the  population  of  Fax, 
Mequinez,  and  what  of  the  whole  country  ? 

IL  Name  the  chief  ports  of  Maroceo.  12.  Describe  Agadeer  of  Santa  Cruz.  Tafl*' 
left.    IS.  Salee.    Ceuta.    Tangier.    14.  Their  eovemment.    15.  Religion. 

10.  What  do  the  Moors  style  the  Europeans  ?  17.  What  are  the  vegetable  pro- 
ductions of  this  country  ?  18—80.  Describe  Algier,  and  what  is  its  popula- 
tion ?    Describe  its  capital.    21,  SS.  Describe  the  Algerines. 

83.  What  nation  has  severely  chastised  the  Algerines,  and  when  ? 

94.*  What  powers  have  made  attempu  to  subdue  them,  but  always  failed  f 

SS.  To  what  nation  is  Algier  at  present  subject  ?    When  was  it  conquered  t 

95— 2&  What  is  the  capital  of  Algier  ?    What  is  the  ^jnbic  name  ? 

89.  Describe  Tunis.  Of  what  celebrated  power  has  it  been  the  seat  T  90.  What, 
was  this  country  sometimes  called  1    31—33.  Describe  the  Tunisians. 

34.  What  does  Tunis  exhibit  ?  35.  Describe  the  capital.  36.  What  ruins  are  near 
Tunis  ?    38.  What  is  the  government  ?    To  whom  is  Tunis  subject  ? 

»  These  States,  when  subject  to  the  Romans,  were  denominated  the  "  Garden 
of  the  World,**  and  to  have  a  residence  there  was  considered  by  them  the  highest 
state  of  luzu^. 
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(n }    4a  Whiere  wis  Utka,  and  for  what  notoil  ? 
t  ancient  countnes  did  lYteoli  faaa. »  put  of  !  B»- 
48.  What  events  occaxrea  here  in  1551  f 


10.  Who  ia  the  pnaent  aovereign ! 
4»--47.  Daacribe  Tripoli.    What  ai 

•cribe  the  Golf  of  Sidra.    48.  ' 
49.  What  is  the  character  of  the  people  ?    90.  Whence  is  the  name  Tripoli  1 
61.  What  is  the  government  1  fit  What  are  the  chief  exports  of  Tk^li,  and  what 

are  the  cooatries  that  chiefly  trade  with  it ! 
St.  To  whom  are  Tunis  and  Tripoli  subject  ?    54.  Describe  Libya,  or  Barca. 
85,  SA.  For  what  was  this  countnr  greatly  famed  and  renowned  7     57.  What  did 

the  eastern  part  anciently  form  a  part  of  f    What  the  western  T 
58.  What  was  Cyrene  ?    59.  What  constitute  the  only  guide  to  the  laws  and 

religion  throiuhout  the  Barbery  States  ? 
M.  What  are  the  inhabitants  of  these  states  generally  called,  and  why  T    . 
n.  Describe  Bled  el  Jerede.    What  is  it  frequently  called,  and  why  f    4SS.  What 

did  it  anciently  form  T    64.  Who  were  the  Getnli  ? 
<S5.  What  may  be  considered  of  the  Bart>ary  States  ?  56.  To  what  has  the  general 

name  of  Libya  been  frequently  applied,  and  what  does  the  term  property 

denote? 
07.  In  what  state  was  this  country,  and  what  was  it  usually  called,  in  the  time 

of  the  Romans?  

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  BCAP. 

How  is  Marocco  bounded  ?    What  large  towns  do  you  find  ?    What  aeparates  it 

from  Spain? 
How  is  Algiers  bounded  ?    What  are  the  largest  towns  ? 
How  is  Tunis  bounded?    What  is  the  largest  town  ?    What  Island  lies  direct^ 

north  of  it  ? 
How  is  Tripoli  bounded  ?    What  are  the  largest  towns  ?     What  Island  lies 

between  it  and  Sicily? 


mSTORY  OF  THE  BARBARY  STATES. 

1.  As  few  countries  in  the  world  have  experienced  greater  Tieissi. 
tndes  of  fortune  than  those  at  present  known  by  the  name  of  the  Bm-. 
hmy  StmUB,  the  following  short  historical  sketch  is  worthy  of  perusal. 

S.  This  countrv  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  peopled  from 
Egypif  but  at  what  time,  or  who  led  the  first  colony  thither,  are  par. 
ticnlars  that  cannot  now  be  known. 

3.  Carefiil  only  of  procnrinff  pasture  and  water  for  their  numerous 
flocks  and  herds,  the  first  inhabitants  wandered  from  one  place  to 
another  without  forming  any  settlement,  or  erecting  houses  for  their 
abode. 

4.  About  the  year  891,  B.  C,  Dido,  sister  to  PygmaUon,  King  of 
Tjrre,  fled  from  her  brother,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  colony,  and 
built  the  famous  city  of  Carthage^  subsequently  the  capital  of  a  RepuUie 
celebrated  for  its  power,  riches,  and  commerce. 

5.  This  Republic  continued  in  a  state  of  opulence  and  grandeur,  at 
once  the  envy  and  terror  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  about  700  years; 
when  the  fortune  of  the  Romans  prevailed,  and  the  pride  of  Carthage 
was  humbled  to  the  dust. 

6.  But  though  the  power  of  Carthage  was  no  more,  the  countiy 
flourished  under  the  Roman  government,  and  became  one  of  the  richest 
jewels  in  the  imperial  crown. 

7.  Blessed  with  a  fertile  soil,  and  a  warm  luxurious  climate,  tlfs 
dumber  of  inhabitants  rapidly  increased,  and  severai  veiy  magnificent 
cities,  afterwards  famous  in  history,  were  erected. 

8.  The  Christian  Religion  was  planted  here  in  the  time  of  the  Am9' 
ties  themselves,  and  flourished  till  the  fifth  century,  when  the  VmMt 
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€iiMBpUkl  on  the  Roman  Eagles,  and  put  a  period  to  tbe  AMean  C6L 
«Bie8.  • 

9.  These  fierce  invaders  of  Africa  did  not,  however,  long  poMOSS 
the  country  they  had  conquered ;  the  Greek  BMpenn  drove  out  tfaa 
northern  barbarians,  and  restored,  in  some  measure,  the  arts  and  manu^ 
lactures,  against  which,  as  well  as  religion,  the  ferocious  VandaU  had 
xleclared  perpetual  war. 

10.  But  this  did  not  restore  peace  and  tranquillity  to  these  parts  of 
Africa ;  for  they  were  alternately  ravaged  by  the  Moon  and  FSstiMr, 
mad  at  last  totally  conquered  by  the  Caliphs  of  Bagdad^  in  the  seventh 
century. 

11.  The  religion  of  Mahomet  was  now  established  in  Africa ;  the  few 
remains  of  ancient  greatness  were  destroyed  by  the  bigoted  followers 
of  that  impostor,  and  the  country  was  divided  among  the  Chief  a  of  the 
Caliph's  army. 

12.  Restless  from  nature,  and  instigated  to  conquest  by  the  tenets 
of  their  religion,  the  Mooro^  in  the  eighth  century,  passed  over  into 
£arope,  and  reduced  the  greater  part  of  Spain. 

13.  But  victory,  after  a  time,  began  to  forsake  their  standards.  They 
were  several  times  defeated  by  the  European  armies,  and  at  last,  about 
the.  year  1492,  totally  driven  out  of  Spain  by  Ferdinand  and  Joabella, 

14.  The  only  asylum  open  to  the  Mahometan  fugitives  was  Africa, 
where  they  settled  among  their  friends  and  countrymen  on  the  Barbary 
Coast. 

\S,  This  expulsion  of  the  Moors  occasioned  a  perpetual  war  between 
them  and  the  Spaniards;  bat  finding  themselves  incapable  of  defence 
against  the  Christians,  they  had  recourse  to  the  Turks  for  assistance. 

16.  Accordingly,  the  two  famous  brothers,  Barbaroooa^  Admirals  of 
the  Turkish  fleet,  were  sent  to  Barbary. 

17.  Success  attended  the  Turkish  fbrees;  the  fiptliiards.  who  had 
made  themselves  masters  of  great  part  of  the  country,  were  obliged  to 
retire,  and  the  Moors  hoped  to  et^joy  the  happinesB  of  freedom  and  peace. 

18.  For  some  time  they  flattered  themselves  with  a  long  series  of 
prosperity,  but  their  hopes  were  soon  rendered  abortive ;  they  found 
that  ihey  had  only  exchanged  one  master  for  anotheff,  and  that  the  yoke 
of  their  deliverer  was  full  as  heavy  as  that  of  the  Spaniarda. 

19.  The  Emperor,  Chariao  T,  made  a  noble  attempt  to  reduce  Algisf 
lAd  Tripoli.  He  succeeded  Wh  regard  to  the  latter,  but  before  ho 
eoald  conquer  the  formerr  a  dreadful  storm  destroyed  the  greater  put 
of  his  fleet,  then  attending  his  army  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Algier,  and  he  was  obU^ed  to  embark  preeipiiatoly«  jnst  as  that  city 
was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity. 

20.  Since  that  time  they  have  continued  to  carry  en  the  trade  of  pi» 
racy  against  the  Christians,  and  have  lately  shaken  off  the  Turkish  yoke. 

91.  The  Emperors  of  Maroeco  are  the  suecessors  of  the  sovereigni 
•f  that  country,  called  Xeriffo,  or  iSftere/s,  whose  power  reaemUed  that 
of  the  Caliphs  of  the  Saracens. 

29;  Their  history  is  hardly  any  thing  elao  than  the  reeocd  of  a  series 
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•'  93.  TiMy  hate  genanjlf  carried  on  a  piratical  war  agaioat  Spain 
and  Portagal,  and  often  against  the  other  European  powers,  irhe 
-fraqnentljr  eondeaeend  to  porchaae  a  peace,  though  their  manne  ia 
comparaitTeiy  despicable. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

S.  Bf  whom  wen  the  Bubuj  States  oxiginmUy  pec^led  I    8.  Describe  its  earif 

inhabitsBU,  and  their  mode  of  living. 
4.  Bf  whom  was  Carthage  founded,  and  when  ?    Who  was  Dido  ? 


5.  Ib>w  long  did  the  Repablic  of  Carthage  continue  in  a  state  of  opulence  aal 

powerl    By  whom  were  the  Carthaginians  subdued  ? 
t,  7.  what  did  it  form  under  the  Roman  government  ? 


&  When  was  Christianitv  first  planted  in  the  Barbery  States,  and  how  long  did 
it  flourish  there  1    What  people  trampled  on  the  Roman  Eagles,  and  pot  a 
period  to  the  African  Gokmies  ? 
f.  W&  drove  out  the  Vsndals  from  Afirica  ?    What  people  declared  peipotasl 

war  against  the  arts  and  religion! 
la  By  whom  were  the  Baifoary  States  finally  conquered?  When,  and  how  divided? 
II.  What  rehgion  now  became  established  in  Amca  1    IS.  What  did  this  religioB 
instuate  the  Moors  to  do  ?    IS.  When  were  the  Moors  ejqpelled  firatn  Spai^ 
and  by  whom  ? 

14.  What  countrv  aflbrded  an  asylum  to  the  Moors  on  their  expulsi<m  from  Spain? 

15.  What  did  this  expulsion  of  the  Moors  occasion  ?    To  what  people  did  they 
^  vffAj  for  assistance  against  the  Spaniards  ?    I«.  By  whom  were  the  Toifcs 

commanded  ?    )7, 1&  What  was  the  result  ? 
10.  What  celebrated  Emperor  attempted  to  reduce  Al^er  and  Tr^x>li,  and  whst 
was  his  success  ?    90,  SI.  In  what  state  have  the  mhabitants  of  this  countiy 
been  since  the  time  of  Charles  V  ?    39,  S3.  What  is  their  history  ? 
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1.  Eismur  Africa  comprises  Nubia,  Abvmnia,  Adel,  Ajam,  Ztm^ 
guehttr^  Mozambique,  Moearanga,  and  SofaU. 
.    3.  Nubia  ia  a  very  extensiTe  country  lying  to  the  south  of  Egypt 
Its  boundaries  are  uncertain.    This  countty  waa  called  by  the  ancients 
Btkwpia,  but  the  Arabian  geographers  have  termed  it  Nubia, 

3.  A  considerable  part  of  this  country  is  desert,  but  on  the  borders 
of  the  Nile  and  Egypt,  are  some  fertile  and  populous  districts,  which 
compose  the  two  States  of  Dongola  and  Setmaar, 

4.  Authors  differ  very  widely  in  many  particulara  relatiye  to  Nubia, 
but  they  all  agree  respecting  the  aspect  of  the  country,  and  in  the 
manners  of  the  people. 

5.  l^e  Kingdom  of  Donooi^  is  said  to  be  populous,  but  of  its 
geography  and  history  we  know  but.  little.  .  The  same  may  be  aaid  of 
3ie  Kingdom  of  Sennaar. 

6.  The  capital  of  Dongola  ia  of  the  same  name,  and  contains  about 
50,000  inhabitants.  The  people  conjoin  great  ferocity  with  great 
canning.  The  palace,  like  those  of  all  the  Kings  of  Africa,  is  a  vast 
cottage. 

'    7.  According  to  Tkewnat,  the  King  of  Dongola  paid  a  tribute  in 
cloth  to  the  King  of  Sennaar.    The  Dongolans  are  said  to  lead  a  very 
dissolute  life.    They  are  very  skilfid  riders,  and  hhve  excellent  horses. 
Their  Seligion  is  the  Mahometan. 
8.  The  Kingdom  of  Sshitaab  is  said  to  occupy  the  space  assigned 
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hy  the  ancients  to  the  once  famous  Empire,  of  Mewe,  the  origin  of 
which  is  lost  amidst  the  darkness  of  antiquity.  ; 

9.  Many  writers,  both  ancient  and  modem,  have  considered  it  as  the 
cradle  of  all  the  religious  and  political  institutions  of  Egypt ;  however 
this  might  be,  it  is  universally  admitted,  that  in  ancient  times  it  was  a 
very  civilized  and  powerful  State. 

10.  The  Nubs,  or  Nubi,  of  Ptolemy,  lived  more  to  the  west.  From 
the  Nube,  or  Nubians,  is  derived  the  modem  name  of  Nubia. 

11.  The  capital  of  Sennaar  has  the  same  name,  and,  according  to 
I'oncett  contains  about  100,000  inhabitants.  It  is  a  very  commercial 
city,  and  sends  caravans  to  Egypt,  to  Nigritia,  and  to  the  port  of  Jidda, 
in  Arabia. 

13.  To  the  north  of  Sennaar  is  Gherbi,  on-the  Nile,  th^  ancient 
capital  of  the  Nubians.    The  inhabitants  of  these  countries  are  repre. 
•  seated  as  a  ferocious  and  perfidious  race,  little  removed  from  a  state 
of  barbarism. 

13.  Nubia  abounds  in  elephants,  camels,  horses,  and  lions,  and  every 
other  animal,  both  wild  and  tame,  which  are  found  in  the  neighbouring 
countries. 

14.  Dab-Fuk. — To  the  west  of  Sennaar  is  the  small  Kingdom  of 
Dar-Fur.  The  people  are  Mahometans,  and  are  governed  by  a  Sultan, 
whose  office  is  hereditary.  This  country  is  but  little  known.  Its  chief 
town  is  Cobbe. 

15.  Abyssinia  is  a  very  extensive  country,  situated  between  Nubia 
on  the  north,  and  Adel  on  the  south.  The  limits  of  Nubia,  Abyssinia, 
and  Adel,  cannot  be  ascertained,  as  they  constantly  depend  on  the 
uncertain  issue  of  frequent  appeals  to  arms. 

1*6.  Abyssinia,  for  the  most  part,  is  a  very  elevated  and  mountainous 
country,  which  renders  the  temperature  in  many  parts  much  coolet 
than  that  of  Egypt  and  Nubia.  Some  of  the  provinces  are  even  more 
temperate  than  Portugal  and  Spain  ;  but  ia  the  valleys  the  heat  is  often 
suffocating. 

17.  The  animal  kingdom  displays  here  every  variety  in  great  abun. 
dance.  The  cattle  are  numerous  and  large.  Buffaloes  are  plentiful. 
The  two-homed  rhinoceros  is  found  in  numerous  herds.  The  elephant, 
lion,  panther,  and  hysna,  are  very  common. 

18.  The  capital  of  Abyssinia  is  Gondae.  This  city,  according  to 
the  report  of  a  native,  equals  Grand  Cairo  in  extent  and  population. 
It  contains  100  churches,  professedly  Christian.  Axux,  the  ancient 
capital,  is  distinguished  for  its  ruins. 

19.  The  Abyssinians  are  said  to  have  been  originally  a  colony  from 
the  opposite  coasts  of  Arabia.  Their  Language  is  a  dialect  of  the 
Arabic. 

'  SO.  Abyssinia  has  very  little  communication  with  the  other  parts  of 
the  world.  Anciently,  when  this  country  and  Nubia  were  known  by 
the  name  of  Ethiopia,  the  inhabitants  were,  for  a  period,  considered 
a  very  brave  and  numerous  people. 

31.  It  lies  entirely  in  the  torrid  zone.  The  inhabitants  call  it  It^opid. 
The  Gifvemment  of  Abjrssinia  is  monarchical  and  despotic,  and  the 
crown  is  hereditary. 

33.  Adel  is  a  small  kingdom  to  the  south  of  Abyssinia.  It  abounds 
with  wheat,  millet,  frankincense,  and  pepper*    The  inhabitanU  are 
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Its  chief  twwn  is  ZnU.    AH  the  Stetee,  or  Klii«ioiiie, 
oa  the  eastern  coast,  are  hut  little  known. 

1K3l  It  consists  chiefly  of  sandy  deserts,  and  is  thinly  peopled  hy 
scattered  Arabian  tribes.  The  coast  is  barren ;  the  northent  eevntfy 
is  more  prodactiTe ;  and  the  Bedonins,  or  wandering  Arabs,  keep  up 
a  constant  intercourse  with  the  natires.  In  the  south  of  this  coontry 
is  the  town  of  JUkgrndrntkOt  a  place  of  considerable  trade. 

34.  ZUiiouiBAm,  according  to  the  Arabian  account,  is  of  great  extent, 
but  very  marshy  and  unhealthy;  It  is  inhabited  by  the  Mocuas,  a  people 
who  are  partly  Mahometans  and  partly  Pagans. 

35.  The  inhabitants  of  Zanguebar  live  without  law,  and  without 
.  any  definite  form  of  religion.     Eyery  one  worships  the  obfoct  of  his 

frncy, — a  plant,  an  animal,  or  a  piece  of  iron ;  but  they  nerertheless 
acknowledge  a  Supreme  Being,  whom  they  call  MaklandUo0,  The  king 
assumes  the  title  of  **Waklmum,^  or  the  '«&ii  of  the  &tprewte  Lard.* 

36.  MsuRDA,  on  the  coast  of  this  country,  is  a  small  Mahometan 
State,  partly  dependant  on  the  |*ortuguese,  who  have  a  fortreas  there, 
and  several  churches.  Tins  country  is  said  to  produce  gcAd,  ivory, 
wax,  drugs,  rice,  sugar,  6lc, 

37.  MoiAMBiQUs,  to  the  southward  of  Zanguebar,  is  a  very  extensive 
country,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Pertuguewe.  Its  chief  town,  bearing 
the  same  name,  is  on  an  island  near  the  coast,  which  formerly  was 
large  and  very  populous,  but  now  greatly  reduced.  It  carries  on  an 
exteusive  and  infamous  trade  in  slaves. 

38.  The  country  of  Mozambique  is  fertile,  and  possesses  rich  mines 
of  gold,  with  numerous  herds  of  cattle,  stags,  flocks  of  sheep,  dtc,  bat 
it  is  infested  with  wild  boars  and  other  carnivorous  aniqials. 

39.  QuiLOA,  a  little  Kingdom  dependant  on  the  Portuguese,  lies 
between  Mozambique  and  Zanguebar.  It  has  a  harbour  to  whidi 
ships  sometimes  resort  for  water  and  provisions. 

30.  MocjJuiNOA,  sometimes  improperlycalleditfenonioCaoe,  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  Mozambique,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Kingdom  of  Sofak. 
This  is  the  most  powerful  and  civilized  kingdom  in  all  this  part  of  Aiipica. 

31.  The  CHmatt  of  this  country  is  temperate,  and  the  Soil  very  fertile. 
Here  are  vast  herds  of  elephants,  and  great  numbers  of  ostriches.  It 
is  said  to  possess  some  excellent  mines  of  gold  and  silver.  The 
inhabitants  are  Negroeo, 

33.'  The  Kingdom  of  Sofala  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by 
Mocaranga.  It  is  tributary  to  the  Portuguese,  who  have  a  fort  at  the 
principal  town,  which  is  of  great  importance  to  their  trade. 

33.  It  produces  such  vast  quantities  of  gold,  as  to  favour  a  supposition 
that  it  was  the  Ophir  of  the  inspired  writers,  from  whence  Kmg  SoiUmon 
annually  received  so  much  of  that  valuable  metal. 
^  34.  This  country  was  formerly  a  place  of  commercial  importance, 
but  it  is  now  greatly  reduced.  That  part  of  it  bordering  on  the  Ocean 
is  very  rich  and  fertile,  but  the  surrounding  country  is  wild,  thiriy 
inhabited,  and  traversed  by  vast  herds  of  elephants,  whose  ivory  now 
forms  the  chief  article  of  commerce. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 
1.  What  countries  are  comprised  in  Eastern  Africa  1    %—4.  Describe  Nubia. 
Sh^J,  Dongola.  Its  capital,  population,  and  religion.    8^11.  Sannaar.  Its  capitaL 
12  Describe  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries.    13.  In  what  does  Nubia  aboaad? 
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14.  DMcribe  Dai^Fur.  15, 16.  Abyssinia.  17.  Its  animal  kingdom. '  18.  Ita  capital. 
l»-tl.  Whence  is  it  supposed  is  the  origin  of  the  Abyssinians  1    What  i*  their 

language  ?  Their  government  ?  23,  S3.  Inscribe  AdeL  94,  S5.  Zanguebar. 
96.  Melinda.  87,  S8.  Mozambique.  29.  Quiloa.  30, 31.  Mocaranga.  32.  Sofala. 
SS.  For  what  is  Sofala  particularly  noted?    34.  What  is  said  of  the  commerce  of 

SofaU  T    What  of  its  soil,  Ac.  ? 


WESTERN  AFRICA. 


1.  Western  Africa  comprises  avast  extent  of  the  Sahara,  or  Great 
Dewrt,  to  the  southward  of  Marocco ;  Senegambia,  or  the  numerous 
Kegro  Stated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rivers  Senegal  and  Gambia ;  the 
JMIandingo  and  other  countries  eastward  of  Sierra  Leone  ;  and  Genotoa, 
or  Guinea,  which  includes  the  Grain  Coast,  the  Ivory  Coast,  the  Chid 
Coast,  the  kingdoms  of  Ashantee,  Dahomeyt  Benin,  Tvaree,  and  Biqfra, 

2.  The  countries  above  named  lie  to  the  northward  of  the  Equator, 
and  haVe  commonly  been  designated  Uj^per  Guinea ;  while  others  more 
to  the  southward,  and  south  of  the  Lme,  were  called  Lower  Guinea. 
The  distinction  is,  however,  discontinued  as  useless. 

3.  Commencing,  in  order,  from  the  northward,  we  meet  with  nu- 
merous tribes  of  Arabs,  who  traverse  the  Sahara,  and  subsist  upon-the 
Oases,  or  insulated  spots  of  verdure,  which  it  contains.  We  then 
enter  the  countries  explored  by  the  late  adventurous  and  intelligent 
Mungo  Park,  which  are  divided  into  many  little  kingdoms,  and  extend 
more  than  1,400  miles  eastward  of  Cape  Verde.  In  many  parts  the 
Mahometan  religion  predominates,  in  others  paganism  still  prevails. 
The  kingdom  of  Tirnkuetoo,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said,  and  so 
little  is  yet  known,  is  the  easternmost  of  these  States. 

4.  More  to  the  south  are  the  countries  of  the  Foulahs,  Mandingos, 
Koorankos,  and  Soolimas,  whose  .habits  and  manners  partake  of  those 
which  have  been  mentioned.  (3.)  The  principal  river  of  this  country 
is  the  Boketle,  which  falls  into  the  estuary  of  Sierra  Leone.  These 
countries  are  bounded  on  the  south-east  by  the  river  Mesurado,  at  .the 
mouth  of  which  is  a  Fredonian  (American)  settlement,  named  Liberia, 
and  similar  to  that  of  Sierra  Leone.    (See  article  on  Liberia.) 

5.  The  Grain,  or  Pepper  Coast,  comprehends  an  extent  of  about 
250  miles  eastward  of  Cape  Mesurado.  This  coast  was  so  denomi. 
Dated  from  a  species  of  pepper,  called  Malaghetta,  which  formerly 
was  its  chief  article  of  commerofi.  But  the  importation  of  the  East 
Indian  spices  has,  however,  greatly  diminished  the  consumption  of  this 
aromatic,  so  that  the  coast  is  chieHy  frequented  f6r  ivory  and  rice. 

6.  The  natives  of  this  country  are  robust,  well  proportioned,  of  a 
tall  stature,,  and  martial  aspect ;  they  are  temperate,  and  very  abste. 
mious,  but  possess  one  quality  in  common  with  all  the  other  negroes, 
viz.:  a  propensity  for  stealing,  especially  from  strangers,  and  foreigners. 

7.  The  IvoRT  Coast  derives  its  name  from  the  great  quantities  of  • 
elephant's  teeth,  or  ivory,  which  it  produces.  The  elephants  of  this 
country,  and  of  the  interior,  are  of  vast  magnitude,  many  being  13  feet 
in  height.  The  inhabitants  are  warlike,  and  of  an  unsociable  disposi. 
tion  towards  Europeans. 

8.  The  Gold  Coast  has  Dahomey  on  its  east,  and  the  Ivory  Coast 
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on  itt  wetC  It  is  80  denmBinaled  from  its  prodacing  ▼ast^uotitiet  of 
goic^  which  is  brought  from  the  interior.  Here  are  manj  EurojieaB 
settleraeots,  Ibe  chief  of  which  belong, to  Great  Britain.  The  general 
a]ipearance  of  this  country  from  the  sea  is  that  of  an  immense  forest. 

9.  AsHAHTKB,  an  extensive  and  powerful  kingdom,  conq»rises  a  great 
portion  of  thp  interior  of  the  Gold  Cbast.  This  country  has  been 
recently  made  known  by  the  unhappy  hostilities  with  the  British  forces 
OD  the  coast.  It  is  very  rich  and  fertile,  abounding  in  sheep,  goats, 
pigs,  and  poultry,  and  in  all  the  grain  and  fruits  common  to  the  clunate. 
The  capital  is  Coomassis,  about  140  miles  from  the  sea,  where  the  king 
resides  in  a  state  of  barbarous  and  bloody  magnificence. 

10.  Dahomst,  the  principal  kingdom  of  Western  Africa,  is  the  next 
eastward  of  Ashantee.  To  Dahomey,  the  kingdoms  of  Whidah  and 
Ardrah  were  annexed,  about  the  year  1737. 

11.  WwDia,  situated  on  the  coast,  though  of  small  extent,  is  dis. 
tingnished  for  its  populousness  and  civilization.  The  soil  is  extremely 
fertile.  The  natives  are  remarkable  for  a  ceremonious  civility.  As- 
DRAH  is  situated  to  the  north-east  of  Whidah,  and  its  capital  is  of  the 
same  name. 

12.  Dab6mky  Profss  is  an  inland  country,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
are  said  to  be  very  brave,  but  extremely  ferocious.  The  king  is  repre. 
sented  as  surpassing  the  usual  measure  of  savage  monsters.  Its  capi- 
tal  is  Abhohey. 

13.  Benin  is  an  extensive  kingdon^  to  the  east  of  Dahomey,  but  its 
limits  are  unknown.  Ir  is  said  to  be  very  populous,  and  to  be  inhabited 
by  a  good-tempered  and  civilized  people.  Its  capital  is  of  the  same 
name,  and  is  the  seat  of  royalty. 

14.  Between  Benin  and  the  Equator  the  country  is  divided  and  gov. 
emed  by  numerous  chiefs,  who  allow  the  export  of  their  principal 
commodities,  viz. :  palm-oih  ivory,  pod.pepper,  and  red. wood,  in  ex. ' 
change  for  European  manulactures,  beads,  and  cowries. 

15.  In  the  tract  to  the  south  of  Uie  line  lie,  in  succession,  the  tern, 
tories  of  LoangOf  Congo,  Angola^  Benguela,  and  Caconda,  the  trade  of 
which  is  nearly  monopolized  by  the  Portuguese.  The  general  face  of 
the  country  near  the  sea  is  low  and  flat,  with  a  marshy  soil ;  there  are, 
however,  many  lofty  mountains  at  a  distance  within  land.  The  boun. 
daries  of  these  countries,  towards  the  interior,  are  altogether  unknown. 

16.  The  Clvmaie  is  excessively  hot,  and  in  many  parts  extremely 
unhealthy,  particularly  to  strangers,  and  especially  in  the  province 

~  called  Btnguela. 

17.  LoANOo  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Zahir  or  Great  River  of 
Congo.  Its  capital,  and  the  residence  of  its  monarch,  is  Bosali,  situated 
near  the  coast..  The  inhabitants  are  noted  for  their  mild  and  agreeable 
manners.  Ivory  abounds  hexe,  as  well  as  salt  and  iron.  It  also  pro- 
duces  sugar-canes,  cassia,  and  tobacco,  as  well  as  palm,  cotton,  and 
pimento  trees,  in  great  abundance. 

18.  Congo,  Angola,  and  Bengttela,  are  under  the  domination  of  the 
Portuguese,  and  have  a  seacoast  of  neariy  600  miles.  The  principal 
Towns  are,  St.  Paulo  de  Loando,  the  capital  of  Angola;  Btmza  Congo, 
or  St,  Salvador,  on  a  branch  of  the  Zahir,,  in  Congo ;  and  St.  PmLiP  ns 
Benousla,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  tliat  name.  In  the  forests  of  this 
country,  monkeys,  tigers,  panthers,  elephants,. and  serpents  abound. 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 
1.  What  u«  the  diief  countries  in  Western  Africa  1    2.  What  is  the  distinction 

betiteen  Upper  and  Lower  Guinea  ? 
3, 4.  I>escribe  tlie  countries,  in  order,  from  the  nortlu    5,  (L  llie  Grain  Coait. 
7.  The  Ivory  Coast.  8.  llie  Gold  Coast.  9.  Ashantee.  10.  Daliomef.  II.  Whidah 

and  Ardrah.    It.  Dahomey  Proper.    13.  Benin. 
14.  Describe  the  country  between  Benin  and  the  Equator.  15.  The  countries  soutli 
of  the  line.  16.  The  climate.  17.  Loango.    18.  Conso,  An^ota,  and  fienguela 
What  are  the  chief  towns  ?    What  animals  abound  m  thts  country  ? 
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1.  SouTHSjur  AnucA  oomprises  Q^frariai  the  eoiuUry  oi  the  Bichuaufun, 
akid  HotUniete^  end  the  Cap^  Colen^^  The  latter  belongs  to  Great  Britain. 
.  2.  Caffsabia,  or  Kafferland,  is  a  country  of  great  extent,  between 
the  eastern  boundary  q{  the  territory  of  Good  'Hope  and  the  southern 
boundary  of  SeftUiO^  inhabited  by  various  tribes*  under  their  respective 
chiefs. 

3.  The  CafireBeie  tall,  active,  and  robust,  and  evince  great  courage  in 
attacking  lions»  and  other  beaste  of  proy.  Their  com^cxion  is  black, 
and  their  hair  woolly.  The  men  employ  much  of  their  time  in  huutini^ 
while  the  women  cultivate  the  land. 

4.  They  possess  numerous  herds  of  cattle,  which  are  small,  but  very 
docile.    This  eoanUry,  in  some  parts,  is  tolerably  fertile. 

S^  The  best  trained  dog  does  not  more  rigidly  obey  the  voice  of  his 
master,  than  do  these  homed  cattle.  A  whistle  will  stop  a  large  drove, 
another  whistle  will  set  them  again  in  motion,  and  a  third  will  bring 
them  back. 

6.  The  Goumry  of  the  HotUiUoU  extends  the  whole  length  of  the 
north  boundary  of  the  Gape  Gdoay,  and  is  about  200  miles  in  breadth. 
It  is  inhabited  by  different  tribes  oc  nations,  governed  by  chie£B,  who 
luroi  Ubathfe  Arabs,  in  huts  or  portable  houses,  and  remove  their  JtrmaU 
or  viUaget8»  whenever  the  pasture  becomes  too  bare  for  the  subsistence 
of  their  eattle.  Among  these  tribes  are  the  Boshmanst  or  Bushmen, 
who  inhabit  the  mountains  in  the  tnterior. 

7.  The  Hottentots,  in  intellect  and  civilization,  rank  among  the  lowest 
o£  mankind.  They  are  of  a  middle  size,  but  slender.  The  Bushmen, 
or  men  of  the  woods,  are  a  very  remarkabU  ra<;e,  from  being  in  genei'al 
deformed,  and  of  diminutive  statuie.  They  usually  hwe  in  caves  like 
wild  beasts. 

8.  To  the  nortlueast  of  the  Hottentots  is  the  country  of  the  Biehtianas, 
or  Booikuanatt  a  much  more  intelligent  and  civilized  people.  Their 
chief  town,  Litaxou,  is  650  miles  to  £e  north-east  from  the  Cape  Town 
of  Good  Hope.  It  is  formed  of  circular  huts,  and  supposed  to  contain 
12,000  people.  Their  comitry  is  w«ll  cuHiyatBd,  with  gtfdens  and 
grain  lands,  and  generaDy  pioduetive. 


QVBflTIONe  FCtt  BXAMINATIOff. 
t.  Wlkat  eooiprieet  Soothero  Africa  ?    To  whom  does  Ccpe  CblonybeSoiig? 
3.  Describe  Caffraria.    t—S.  The  Caffires.    0.  The  Goont^  of  the  Soltewtols. 
7.  Describe  the  people.  &  What  country  Ues  to  the  north-east  of  the  HetSentotsr 

Name  the  chief  town  of  the  Bichaanas.    Describe  it.    What  is  said  of  the 

cnttlvatiea  of  the  country  of  the  Biehnanas  ? 
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CENTRAL  AFRICA. 

1.  CniTKAL  Africa,  compriiefl  the  greatest  part  of  the  Sahmut  or 
Oremt  Jh9ert,  the  Kingdom  of  Fexzan^  and  the  undefined  but  vast  tract 
«alled  Simdan,  or  Nigritm,  or  NegreUmd,  all  of  which  mean  the  Land 
of  the  Blacks ;  on  the  east  of  the  latter  is  Dar.Fur  ;  on  the  west  Tim. 
hueUto  ;  and  in  ihe  centre  is  the  great  lake  TBhad,  an  expanse  of  fredi 
water,  200  miles  in  length,  which  was  lately  explored  by  the  enter, 
prising  travellers  D^kkam  and  ClapperUmj  both  of  whom  are  now  no 
more! 

9.  Around  the  Lake  Tshad  are  the  oountries  of  Kanemy  jTos^etir, 
Sag^hemUf  and  Bomau;  more  to  the  west  are  Kaahna  and  Hautaa,. 
with  a  number  of  petty  States  in  the  vicinity  of  the  same. 

8.  FsBAif  is  a  considerable  Kingdom,  having  Tripoli  on  the  north. 
It  produces  dates,  pomegranates,  figs,  Indian  com,  dec.  Its  capital  is 
MoumsoxTK.    This  country  is  now  tributary,  if  not  subject,  to  Tripoli. 

4.  The  Saharat  or  Chreat  Desert,  extends  neariy  from  Fezxan  to 
Kanem,  the  latter  being  on  the  north  side  of  the  lake  Tshad.  This 
tract  was  passed  over  by  Denham  and  Clapperton,  in  1832  and  ^X 

5.  This  country  is  diversified  by  a  great  number  of  Ossm,  or  Itimiuk, 
•which  afford  support  to  a  great  number  of  inhabitants.  In  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Desert  these  Oases  are  so  extensive  as  to  form  a  series  of 
litde  Kingdoms. 

6.  BoRNon,  on  the  west  of  the  Lake  Tshad,  is  a  State  of  consequence. 
Its  chief  Towns  are,  Bemou,  and  Kntka.  The  chief  State  of  this  region, 
however,  is  Hmtuaa,  or  Housmh  in  which  stands  Bookatoo,  the  ci4>ital 
of  Soudan,  the  sovereign  whereof  is  a  Mahometan.  The  city  stands 
on  Uie  south  bank  of  the  Niger. 

7.  Kashna  is  to  the  north  of  Haussa^  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Niger.  Its  chief  trade  is  with  Barbary,  which  consists  of  gold  duel; 
slaves,  cotton  cloths,  and  goat  skins  dyed  red  and  yellow. 

6.  TiMBiicTOO  is  the  emporium  of  Central  Africa.  It  is  a  n<Hed  mart 
for  gold,  and  is  resorted  to  by  merchants  from  all  the  kmgdoms  of  the 
north.  

QUESTIONS  FOR  SXAMINATION. 
].  Describe  Central  Africa.    3.  What  countries  lie  around  Lake  Tshad  ?    S.  Die> 

scribe  Fezzan.    Name  its  capital.    T6  what  power  is  it  tribatair  ? 
4, 5.  Describe  the  Sahara  and  its  Oases. 
6.  Describe  Bomou  and  Haussa.    7.  Kashna.    &  Timbuctoo. 


COLONY  OF  LIBERIA. 

1.  LiBBBiA  is  a  small  district  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  extend. 
ing  from  the  country  of  the  Kroos  to  the  outlet  of  the  river  GalUnas, 
and  lying  between  5°  and  7^  of  north  latitude.  It  is  280  miles  in 
length,  from  30  to  30  in  breadth,  and  embraces  within  its  jurisdiction 
the  territories  of  the  FeyB^  or  Veyt,  the  Deys,  and  JBobsoM,    The  pre. 

,  sent  population  is  about  20,000. 

2.  The  Climate  of  Liberia  is  remarkably  serene  and  wholesome ; 
the  eoU  is  deep,  rich,  and  fertile  ;  and  the  country  throughout  abounds 
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with  riee,  eofiee,  dye-woods,  sugar,  mdigp,  gums,  spices,  aid  all  the 
other  proJtnclieiis  of  a  tropical  ohnalo. 

3.  The  Rnr£Bs  which  flow  through  thns  district  are  of  no  great  ex. 
tent,  hnt  sereral  of  them  afford  a  safe  anchorage  at  their  mouths  for 
vessels  of  heavy  burden.  Among  the  largest  streams  are,  the  Pimtm, 
Si,  P)stiP«,  SL  Jokn?9,  MeBurmdoy  and  Cutos. 

4.  The  principal  settlements  in  Liberia  are,  MmnMia,  St^ekton, 
CdldweU,  and  MiUskurgL 

5.  A  portion  of  this  country,  lying  between  Trade  Town  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Pissou,  was  purchased  by  the  American  Colonisation  Society,  in 
1631,  for  the  purpose  of  colonixing  such  of  the  African  race  as  were' 
manumitted  by  their  masters  in  the  several  sections  of  the  U.  States. 

6.  The  protject,  like  every  other  of  a  benevolent  tendency,  was  at 
first  regarded  with  suspicion  by  those  who  were  interested  in  the  slave 
lr»de«  and  met  with  serious  opposition  from  people  of  the  Northern 
tLB  well  as  Southern  States,  but  more  from  a  combination  of  physical 
causes  on  the  shores  of  Africa.  These  obstructions,  liowever,  are 
gradually  disappearing,  and  the  efforts  of  the  Society  have  been 
crowned  with  uneapedted  success. 

7«  The  colomsts  are  uniformly  contented  with  dkeir  situation,  and 
disposed  to  cultivate  habits  of  industry,  temperance,  and  morality. 
They  are  shfowd,  intelligent,  and  upright  in  their  dealings,  and  many 
have  arrived  at  comparative  opulence. 

8.  Owing  to  the  slow  returns  of  agricultural  industry,  their  enter* 
prise  has  Iwen  chiefly  directed  to  commercial  pursials ;  but  the  few 
who  have  confined  their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  have 
been  uniformly  successful  and  rewarded  with  abundant  harvests. 

9.  The  supreme  authority  is  at  present  vested  in  the  Cohnial  Agent, 
who  is  amenable  for  his  conduct  to  the  Society;  Their  articles  ei 
government  are  strictly  republican,  and  modelled  after  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  They  haive  their  courto  of  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction,  and  magistrates  are  annually  chosen  by  the  popular  voioe. 

10.  The  usages  of  civilized  life  are  said  to  have  exerted  a  surprising 
influence  over  Sie  neijpfhbouring  tribes.  Constant  applications  are  made 
for  protection,  with  ooers  of  entire  submission  to  the  eolonists,  and  many 
have  expressed  a  desire  of  mitiatiQa  to  the  rights  of  citixenship. 

qi»:STION8  FOR  EXAMINATION. 
1.  WhsTO  is  VbmhM,  titaatedf    Between  what  dopeea  of  latitude  T    What  if  iU 
leastfa  ?    Bieadth  f    What  does  it  embrace  within  ita  jiuiadiction  T    What 
ii  tte  preseht  population  ?    8.  What  is  said  of  the  climate  T  The  soil  ?  What 
are  the  chief  productions  1    3.  What  rivers  flow  through  Liberia  ?    4.  What 
are  the  names  of  the  principal  settlements  f    ft.  What  is  said  of  the  orinn 
and  design  of  this  colony !    6.  How  was  the  project  regarded  at  first  ?    Did 
it  meet  with  approbation?    Are  the  obstacles  to  iU  progress  disappearing  I 
7.  WhaH  is  said  eoncetning  the  charaeter  and  habits  of  the  colonists  f 
&  Have  they  paid  most  attention  to  agricultural  or  commercial  porauitf  t 
9.  In  whom  is  the  supreme  authority  vested  I    Is  he  amenable  to  the  society  in 
the  United  States  ?    Of  what  kind  are  their  articles  of  covemmeat  ?  What 
are  they  modelled  after  T    How  are  their  magistrates  elected  1 
10.  Do  they  exert  a  salutary  influence  over  the  neighbouring  tribes  ?    What  has 
been  the  result  of  that  influence  ? 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAF. 
In  what-part  of  Africa  is  Liberia  ?    How  is  it  bounded  f    What  River  crosses 
itf    What  are  the  largest  towns  T 


COLONIAL    POSSESSIONS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  IN 
AFRICA. 

I.  ToB  Burm  PossEsnoNS  nr  Afkica  are,  the  Colony  of  Good  Hopot 
Sierrm  Loome,  the  Mauritimot  St.  Helena,  and  Aecenoion  lele,  with  some 
forts  along  Uie  coast  of  Guinea, 

9.  The  Terrrort  of  Good  Hotb,  situated  at  the  southern  part  of 
Africa,  is  of  veiy  considerable  extent,  stretching  from  the  Cape  to 
about  930  miles  inland,  and  from  east  to  west,  in  the  widest  part,  520. 

3.  The  point  of  land,  called  the  Cape,  was  discovered  by  the  For- 
tugueee  in  the  fear  1493,*  and  obtained  its  name  from  the  good  hope 
they  entertained  of  finding  beyond  it  a  passage  to  India ;  which  hope 
was  fulfilled  by  Di  Gama,  in  1497. 

4.  This  settlement  formerly  belonged  to  the  Dutch,  who  first  visited 
it  in  1600,  snd  planted  their  first  colony  in  1650,  which  soon  spread 
over  a  very  extensive  territory,  including  a  great  part  of  the  country 
of  die  Hottentots. 

5.  Thirty  miles  north  of  the  Cape  Point  is  Cape  Town,  which  is  neat 
and  well  built,  though  skirted  on  the  west  and  north  by  dreary  moan. 
tains.  Its  population  is  about  18,500,  consisting  of  about  6,500  whites, 
and  13,000  slaves.    The  whole  colony  contains  about  530,000  whites. 

6.  The  ground  behind  the  town  gradually  rises  on  all  sides  towards 
the  mountains,  bearing  the  various  names  of  Table  Mountain  (which 
is  the  highest ;)  the  JJovfo  Sump ;  Sugar  Ijoaf,  so  named  from  its 
form ;  the  JJUnCo  Head  ;  and  Charlefe  Mount. 

7.  The  yiew  from  Table  Mountain  is  extensive  and  highly  pic 
tnres^ue ;  and  throughout  the  valleys  below  are  scattered  many  fine 
plantations.  The  cultivated  ground  beyond  the  mountains  lb  of  great 
extent,  and  forms  six  different  establishments. 

8.  The  ooU  is  very  productive,  and  the  elimate  kind  and  favourable 
to  vegetation.  The  spring  commences  here  in  September.  Provisions 
at  the  Cape  are  very  cheap,  and  fish  are  in  great  abundance. 

9.  This  fine  colony  surrendered  to  the  English,  under  Sir  G.  Elphiju 
atone,  in  1795,  and  was  restored  to  the  Dutch  at  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
in  1803 ;  but  on  the  10th  of  January,  1806,  it  was  again  taken  by  the 
English,  under  Sir  Home  Po^ham  and  General  Sir  Damd  Baird,  and 
was  confirmed  to  Great  Britam  at  the  peace  of  1814. 

10.  Sierra  Lbonb  is  an  extensive  country  on  the  western  part  of 
Guinea.  It  was  so  named  from  its  mountainous  nature,  and  firom  the 
mountains  being  supposed  to  abound  in  lions.  But  it  is  now  discovered 
that  there  are  none  in  the  whole  country.  M 

II.  The  cultivated  parts  are  rich  and  fertile,  and  the  col^  is  said 
to  have  a  population  of  about  13,000  inhabitants,  besides  the  military; 
but  the  climate  is  so  pernicious  to  the  European  cbnstitntion,  that  it 
is  feared  the  colony  must  ultimately  be  abandoned. 

13.  This  settlement  was  made  from  the  very  purest  motives  of 
humanity :  to  introduce  knowledge  and  the  eomfbrts  of  civilization 
•  This  discovery  was  made  by  the  Portuguese  navigator,  B^rtAoUmtew  Diax,  wh> 
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into  Africa,  and  to  cement  and  perpetuate  the  most  confidential  union 
between  the  European  colony  and  the  natives  of  the  country. 

13.  MAtmrrius,  lately  called  the  Isle  of  France,  is  a  considerable 
■island  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  lying  560  miles  eastward  of  Madagascar. 
It  was  early  discovered  by^he  Portuguese,  but  the  first  settlers  were 
the  Dutch,  in  1598,  who  called  it  Mauritius,  in  honour  of  Prince  Mau- 
rice,  at  that  time  their  stadtholder. 

14.  From  the  Dutch  it  passed  to  the  French,  who  gave  it  the  name 
of  the  Isle  of  France,  It  was  taken  by  the  British  in  1810,  and  ceded 
to  them  in  1814.    It'  is  about  350  miles  in  circumference. 

15.  Its  capital  is  Port  Louis,  which  suffered  greatly  by  a  fire  in 
1816,  and  also  by  a  hurricane  in  1818.  The  fire  consumed  1517 
houses  in  the  most  wealthy  part  of  the  town. 

16.  The  general  object  of  cultivation  is  indigo,  of  which  are  pro. 
duced  four  or  five  crops  a  year.  The  air  of  this  island  is  salubrious, 
but  the  soil  is  not  very  fertile,  and  it  is  much  annoyed  by  hurricanes. 

17.  This  island  has  an  excellent  harbour,  which  renders  it  important 
as  a  place  of  call  on  the  voyage  to  India,  and  as  a  station  for  privateers 
and  cruisers  in  the  time  of  war.  It  is  well  fortified,  and  carries  on  a 
considerable  trade. 

18.  St.  Helena  is  a  small  island,  lying  about  1,100  miles  to  the  west 
of  Africa,  and  is  noted  as  the  place  of  confinement  of  Napoleon  during 
his  second  exile.  He  arrived  here  on  the  17th  of  October,  1815,  and 
died  on  the  5th  of  May,  1821.    His  remains  were  buried  near  Long. 

^wood,  which  had  been  his  residence. 

.  19.  St.  Helena  is  about  27  miles  in  circumference,  and  at  a  distance 
haa  the  appearance  of  a  rock,  or  castle,  rising  out  of  the  ocean.  It 
has  a  population  of  about  3,000.  It  is  such  a  mere  speck  in  the  bound, 
less  ocean,  that  ships  often  miss  it.    Its  town^  named  Jamestown,  is 

-on  the  north  side  of  the  island. 

20.  The  English  have  occupied  this  island  for  aboUt  two  centuries. 
It  is  found  useful  as  a  place  of  call  and  rendezvous  for  the  East  India 
ships,  particularly  in  time  of  war,  when  advices  are  sent  thither  for 
the  direction  of  homeward-bound  vessels.  It  is  mountainous,  but  tole. 
rably  fertile,  and  possesses  only  one  harbour,  which  is  of  difiicult  access 
and  easy  defence. 

21.  Ascension,  a  small  sterile  isle,  850  miles  to  the  north-west  of 
St.  Helena,  is  merely  a  military  station,  and  its  only  inhabitanto  are  a 
small  garrison  from  England. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 
1.  What  are  the  British  Possessions  in  Africa?    S.  Describe  the  Cape  of  Good 

Hope.    3.  What  is  meant  by  the  term  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ?    By  whom  was 

the  Caae  of  Good  Hope  discovered  ?    When  ?    Whence  had  it  the  name  of 

Good  Hope  ?    In  whom  and  when  was  this  hope  fulfilled  ? 
4.  To  whom  did  the  settlement  formerly  belong  T    5.  What  is  its  chief  town  ? 

What  its  population,  and  how  far  distant  is  it  from  the  cape  ? 
e,  7.  Describe  the  territories  at  the  back  of  Cape  Town.  8.  Its  soil  and  provisions. 
9.  When  was  the  Cupe  of  Good  Hope  finally  ceded  and  confirmed  to  Great 

Britain  ?    10,'  11.  Describe  Sierra  Leone,    what  is  its  population  T 
19.  What  was  the  object  in  planting  this  colony  ?    13.  H.  Describe  the  Isle  of 

Fiance.    U,  Name  its  capital.    16.  What  article  do  the  ixriiabitants  chiefly 

cultivate  ?    17.  What  is  said  of  its  harbour  ? 
Ifi,  19.  Describe  St.  Helena,  and  for  what  noted.    90.  How  long  has  St.  Helena 

been  in  the  possession  of  the  English  t    91.  Describe  Ascension. 


AVIUCAN  IStiANDS. 

I.  The  clit«f  of  the  Anucm  ImlaMs  are,  Mtdagiumr^  Stm^Ut  vtA 
Mtmritms^  the  MddMirms,  die  GnMTMt,  the  C^pe  Vmrde  iOamda^  tke 
bleeof  the  Cfuffrf  Guima^  SL  JMwmi,  the  Ctwrntm  Jefae,  md  S^coirmt 
with  some  othen  of  less  note. 

t.  MADAOABCAm  sitasted  off  the  sotith-east  coast  of  Afirica,  is  one  of 
the  largest  islands  m  the  world.  It  is  ahout  1,090  ailee  in  length  friml 
north  to  south,  and  840  k  breadth  flfom  east  to  west 

3.  Few  islands  are  more  pleasant,  fertile,  and  attractiTe,  than  Bfad* 
agascar.  It  ^is  adorned  with  a  pleasing  varie^  of  hills,  Talleys*  woods, 
and  open  plams,  watered  by  numerous  rivers,  and  the  air  is  rendered 
cool  and  healthy  by  constant  breezes  from  the  sea.  Its  popolation  is 
3,000,000. 

4.  This  country  is  divided  into  several  IQngdoms,  and  is  inhabited 
by  people  of  different  complexions.  Some  of  them  are  nearly  white, 
some  tawny,  and  some  black. 

5.  The  whites,  and  those  of  a  tawny  conH>le]ion,  are  descended  frost 
the  Arabs, as  is  evident  from  their  language  and  religion;  but  by  what 
accident,  or  at  what  period  they  settled  here,  so  remote  from  their 
own  country,  is  unknown. 

6.  Many  of  them  are  Mahometans,  and  the  remainder  Pagans ;  but 
they  have  neither  mosques  nor  temples,  and  entertain  a  very  imperfect 
notion  of  the  reUgion  which  they  profess. 

7.  They  have  some  knowledge  of  the  principal  events  recorded  in 
sacred  history,  as  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  fall  of  man,  the  lives 
of  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  and  David ;  and  hence,  some  have  coo. 
jectured  that  they  are  descended  from  the  /eiM^ 

8.  Perhaps  the  colony  that  first  settled  here  was  composed  of  Ara. 
bians  and  Jews,  who,  by  a  long  promiscuous  intercourse,  have  A^rmed 
a  relij^on  partaking  equally  of  both. 

9.  The  Pagan  inhabitants  are  idolaters,  and  like  those  on  the  continent 
of  Africa,  worship  **  stocks  and  stones.** 

10.  The  Portuguese  first  discovered  this  island  in  1497,  but  made 
no  settlement  on  it.  The  French  placed  a  colony  here  in  1643,  bat 
the  inhabitants  drove  them  out  in  1657,  and  have  ever  since  had  the 
sole  possession.  No  European  nation  has  attempted  to  disturb  them 
since. 

II.  Nearly  all  the  tropical  vegetables  either  grow  here  spontaneously, 
or  may  be  successfully  cultivated. 

12.  It  abounds  in  grain,  cattle,  fowl,  fruits,  precious  stones,  iron, 
copper,  and  tin. 

13.  The  CoxoKA  Islaiom  form  a  considerable  cluster  in  the  Channel 
of  Mozambique,  about  midway  between  Madagascar  and  the  continent 
of  Africa. 

14.  The  chief  island  is  Joanka,  which  affords  plenty  of  provisions, 
and  such  fruiu  as  are  peculiar  to  the  torrid  zone ;  hence  it  is  common 
for  the  East  India  riiips,  bound  for  Bombay,  to  put  in  here  for  refresh- 
ments. 

15.  The  inhabitants  are  Ntgroes,  of  the  Mahometan  persuanion,  and 
entertain  our  seamen  with  great  humanity. 
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16.  The  island  of  Sooonu,  thought  by  some  to  be  the  Dioseorides 
of  Ptolemy  and  Pliny,  i»  situated  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  in 
about  la^  north  latitude.    , 

17.  It  is  fertile,  populous,  and  of  considerable  extent.  Formerly, 
:  such  European  ships  as  had  lost  their  passage  to  India,  used  to  put  in 

here  for  shelter.  x 

18.  The  inhabitants,  who  came  originally  from  Arabia,  are  Mahom- 
etans,  and  governed  by  a  prince  tributary  to  Keshin,  in  Arabia. 

19.  The  islands  of  Mauritius  and  St.  Helena  belong  to  Crreat  Britain ; 
Bourbon  is  subject  to  France ;  the  Canary  Isles  belong  to  Spain ;  the 
Madeira  and  Cape  Verde  Islands,  to  Portugal. 

20.  The  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  consist'  of  Femando-Po, 
'  Prince's  Island,  St.  Thomas's,  and  Anncbon.    The  three  latter  are 

claimed  by  Portugal,  which  has  settlements  upon  them.  Of  Fernando- 
•  Po,  the  soTsreignty  remains  with  its  native  chiefe,  under  whom  the 

population  are  a  very  rude  but  courteous  people.  The  new  British 
,  settlement,  named  Clarence,  is  on  ^e  north  side  of  this  island,  which 

abounds  in  rich  tropical  productions. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

1.  Wbat  are  the  chief  ifllands  belonging  to  Africa  ?    9, 8.  Describe  Madagascar. 

Its  length,  breadth,  and  inhabitants. 
4.  How  is  Madagascar  divided  ?    5.  From  whom  are  the  inhabitants  descended  ? 
6—8.  What  is  their  religion  ?  9.  What  do  the  Pagans  worship  ?   10.  What  nation 

first  discovered  this  island,  and  when  ?  Who  first  planted  a  colony  here,  and 

with  what  success  ?    11.  What  vegetables  grow  here  ? 
12.  What  does  it  abound  in  ?   13—15.  Describe  the  Comora  Isles.   16—18.  Soootra. 
.  19.  Mauritius,  Bourbon,  the  Canaries,  the  Madeiras,  the  Cape  Yerde  Isles,  to  whom 

do  they  severally  belong  1    90.  What  islands  are  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  and 

to  whom  do  they  belong  ? 


AUSTRALASIA  and  POLYNESIA. 

1.  AuSTKAUkSiA  and  Polthesia  are  modem  terms ;  austral  signifTing 
southern,  and  pokft  many.  These  two  divisions  comprehend  idl  tihose 
islands  ^at  cannot  with  propriety  be  referred  to  any  of  the  four  great 
continents. 

2.  Australasia  has  already  been  defined,  the  greater  part  being  in. 
eluded  in  the  Colonial  Possessions  of  Great  Britain. 

3.  The  parts  not  so  included  are,  Papua,  or  New  Guinea;  New 
Britain,  LauUiade,  Soloman^e  Archipelago,  New  Hebrideg,  New  Cale- 
donia, and  New  Zealand.  The  sovereignty  of  the  latter  is  claimed  by 
Great  Britain,  but  no  colony  has  yet  been  established  there,  nor  is 
there  a  colonial  establishment  in  any  of  the  other  isles. 

4.  In  modem  geography,  Australasia,  from  its  comprising  the  ex. 
tensive  island.  New  Holland,  is  now  classed  as  the  fifth  great  division 
of  the  globe. 

5.  Patua,  or  Nxw  Gvinba,  is  a  very  extensive  island,  lying  to  th« 
north  of  New  South  Wales,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  Torres* 
Strait.    lit  is  about  1,200  miles  in  length,  and  300  in  its  medial  breadth. 

6.  This  island  is  the  chosen  residence  of  the  splendid  and  singular 
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Bird*  rf  Pmrmiitt^  whicli  ue  found  hen  in  great  mmibers.    Hcfre  are 
alto  alagant  panot*  and  pigaoaa,  alraoat  eqinil  in  ue  to  a  tnkey. 

7.  Its  chief  products  are,  cocoa^uts,  planlainB,  and  breadfruit, in. 
great  abundance.    Tbe  interior  of  tbe  eoimtrjr  ia  bat  litde  known. 

8.  The  inhabitant*  have  the  coaq»leziaii  of  the  Malaya,  bvt  are  ofa 
moat  ferocioos  appearance.  Those  of  the  interior  are  said  to  lire  fo 
treea,  which  Aej  ascend  by  a  notched  pole,  drawing  it  after  them,  to 
prcTent  sarprise.    Their  dnef  conmeree  is  widi  the  Chinese. 

9.  New  Britain,  New  Ireland,  and  the  Solomon  Isles,  lie  to  the  east 
of  New  Guinea,  which  they  greatly  resemble,  both  in  prodnetions  and 
inhabitants. 

10.  Nbw  BuTAiir  was  first  discovered  by  Damfitr,  who  gave  it  the 
name.  This  country  appears  to  be  veiy  popnkms.  Here,  and  also  in 
the  a4)acent  islands,  are  several  volcanoes. 

11.  Csptatn  Carl€re<  fiMwd  the  natives  of  New  Irehmd  vwy  hosifle : 
their  weapons  of  war  were  lances,  headed  with  flints^ 

12.  The  So&oiaojr  iMLMMm  wtire  first  discovered  by  the  ^Monardi, 
who  sailed  from  Lima  to  the  westwardt  in  1576.  These  are  b«c  fitde 
known.    They  were  seen  by  Commodore  Byron,  in  1765. 

13.  The  New  Hxbudbs  and  New  Calsdonia  are  small  islands  lying 
to  the  south-east  of  the  Sotomnn  Isles.  They  are  inhabited  by  ferocioos 
blacks,  who  are  said  to  be  cannibalso  These  islands  were  diaooveied 
by  Captain  Cook,  in  1774.  _ 

14.  Nbw  Zealmsd  consists  of  two  large  islands,  sepafiffied  by  a  strait, 
five  miles  over,  called  Cook's  Strait.  It  was  first  discovered  by  Tatman, 
in  1642,  bat  he  did  not  land.  They  were  explored  b^CMtotn  Cook 
i&177a 

15.  This  coimtry  eiyoys  a  temperate  climate,  similar  to  that  <^ 
France.  It  is  noted  for  its  beautiful  water-ftils,  and  for  forests  of  vast 
extent,  the  trees  of  which  are  of  large  dimensions. 

16.  The  inhabitants  are  of  an  olive  c<miplexion,  not  darker  than  the 
Spaniards ;  they  are  represented  as  fierce  and  savage,  and  delighting 
to  feed  on  human  flesh ;  but  many  Christian  missioBaries  are  success, 
fully  labouring  to  civilize  and  convert  this  barbarous  race. 

17.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  in  tins  great  divisioa  oi  the  glebe, 
foltp  eqpwl  ia  estent  ta  that  of  fiwape,  there  ia  no  ^adreped  larger 
than  the  kangaroo;  that  there  is  none  of. a  feroetoni  character ;  and, 
in  many  of  the  islands,  none  of  any  description. 

18.  These  islands  lie  the  nearest  of  any  to  the  antipodes  of  Great 
Britain. 

QUBSTIOffS  FOR  EXAMINATION, 

1.  VfliBt  it  the  meaning  of  the  terms  Australasia  and  Pofynesiaf  What  ds 
these  two  divisions  comprehend?  S.  To  whom  does  the  creater  part  of 
Australasia  telonifT  '^ 

3.  "What  are  the  islaiMs  not  included  in  the  Britieli  Poaseuioiis  ? 

4.  How  is  Australasia  clawed  in  modem  geograjihv  ?    5-8.  Desciihe  Papua,  «r 

New  Gumea,  and  its  mhabitants.    0.  What  islands  lie  to  the  east ^  New 

Guinea,  and  what  is  said  of  them  ? 
10.  Describe  New  Brttam.    11.  New  Ireland.    M.  The  Sotonen  Maads.    13.  The 

New  Hehndes  and  New  Caladoaia.    14^1«.  New  Zeataad. 
17.  What  is  particularly  worthy  of  remark,  as  regards  this  great  division  of  Ike 

globe? 
1&  How  are  these^  istaada  situated  7 


POLYNESIA. 

I,  Under  the  term  Polynesia,  sigaifying  loany  islands,  are  included 
the  various  groups  of  isles  which  exist  in  the  Pacyie  Ocean,  and  of 
which  the  principal  are»  the  Friendly  Ulande^  the  Society  laUmde,  the 
Marqueetis,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands* 

x2.  The  Friendly  Islands  comprise  a  considerable  group  in  the 
Southern  Pacific  Ocean.  They  were  so  named  by  Coptotn  Cook,  in 
1773,  on  account  of  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  inhabitants,  and  in- 
elude  those  more  recently  known  under  the  name  of  the  Tonga  Islands, 

3.  The  general  appearance  of  these  islands  shows  great  fertility. 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  laid  out  in  plantations,  in  which  are  bread 
and  cocoa-trees,  plantains,  yams,  and  sugar-canes,  in  great  abund^ce. 
The  inhabitants  are  of  an  olive  complexion. 

4.  The  whole  of  these  islands  are  said  to  form  such  a  picture  of 
industry,  as  to  be  a  reproach  to  nations  who  call  themselves  civilized. 

5.  The  Society  Islands,  lying  farther  to  the  east,  form  a  numerous 
group,  of  which  the  chief  is  Ot^iie,  This  group  ha«  attracted  more 
attention  than  any  other  in  Polynesia.  They  were  discovered  by 
Captain  Wallis^  in  1767. 

6.  These  islands  were  afterwards  visited  by  Captain  Cook,  accom- 
panied  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  thr.  Sohmder,  who  were  sent  thither 
to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus  over  the  aun*s  disk. 

7.  The  soil  of  these  islands  is  very  rich  and  fertile,  producing  cocoa- 
nuts,  bread-fruit,  plantains,  and  other  fruits,  in  great  abundance. 

8.  The  inhabitants  are  of  an  olive  complexion,  and  very  ingenious. 
Their  language  is  soft  and  melodious,  abounding  with  vowels.  It  is 
called  the  Italian  of  the  Pacific. 

9.  The  Masqussas  are  a  number  of  small  islands  situated  to  the 
north-east  of  the  Society  Islands,  and  the  inhabitants  greatly  resemble 
those  of  the  latter,  both  in  their  language,  pera<Ni8,  and  manners. 

10.  The  Sandwich  Islands  lie  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  about  30 
degrees  north  of  the  equator.  They  are  eleven  in  number,  form  a^ery 
£ne  group,  and  are  temperate  and  very  fruitful. 

II.  The  chief  island  is  Hawaii,  corruptly  called  Owyhee,  which  is 
about  280  miles  in  circumference.  It  is  full  of  mountains ;  the  prin- 
cipal  is  16,000  feet  high,  and  its  summit,  although  in  the  torrid  zone, 
is  perpetually  covered  with  snow. 

13.  It  was  on  this  island  that  Captain  Cook  lost  his  life  in  1779,  beine 
inhumanly  killed  by  the  natives.  Its  chief  town  is  Kairu;  but  the  capital 
of  the  whole  kingdom  is  now  Honorv*  on  the  island  of  Woahoo. 

13.  It  was  to  this  capital  that  the  remains  of  the  king  and  queen  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands  were  conveyed  in  a  British  vessel,  in  1825,  with 
a  view  of  cementing,  by  an  unusual  mark  of  respect,  the  connexion 
which  had  already  been  formed  between  the  governments. 

14.  These  islands  are  in  a  high  state  of  odtivation.  The  natives 
resemble  those  of  the  other  islands.  They  practice  the  art  of  ship- 
^Mxilding,  aiid  possess  a  respectable  navy.  Hawaii  is  the  largest  island 
in  all  Polynesia. 

15.  The  Cabolines  are  situated  to  the  west  of  the  Sandwich  Iiriands. 
These  are  very  numerous,  and  form  the  most  extensive  grolip  in  the 
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Pacifie.    They  w«re  first  discorered  by  the  iS^ntarib,  in  1686,  and 
were  eo  nemed  by  the  Spanish  monarch,  ChmU9  IL 

16.  They  are  aboat  30  in  number  and  very  popoloae.  The  inhabitants, 
though  unciTilized,  are  considered  honest,  humane,  and  hospitable. 

17.  The  Piuw  IsLAiTM,  lying  west  of  the  Carolines,  ha^e  recently 
attracted  cooaidorable  notice^  from  Citfiain  WUaotes  account  of  them, 
who  suffered  shipwreck  here  in  1783. 

18.  The  narrative  which  gives  this  acconm  is  very  interesting,- and 
truly  affecting.  It  describes  the  distressing  scenes  which  Captain 
Wilson  and  Ins  crew  experienced ;  their  kind  reception  and  treatment 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Pelew ;  the  history  of  Prince  Le  Boo^  whom 
Captain  Wilson  brought  to  England,  and  his  sudden  and  unexpected 
death  by  the  small-poz,  soon  a^er  his  arrival. 

19.  These  islands  are  very  woody  and  fertile,  and  possess  also  a 
temperate  and  mild  climate.  They  produce  various  tropical  fimits  in 
great  abundance. 

90.  The  inhabitants  are  stout  and  well  made,  of  middle  stature,  and 
almost  black.    Their  ChwmmetU  is  monarchical. 

81.  The  Ladkonss  lie  to  the  east  of  the  Phitippines.  Their  name 
implies  the  tslatui  of  ruhhert.  They  were  so  called  by  the  celebrated 
navigator  Magellan^  (who  first  discovered  them  in  1521,)  from  the 
determined  disposition  which  the  inhabitants  had  for  pilfering,  which 
they  performed  with  much  address. 

^.  In  this  sea,  on  the  parallel  of  30^  north,  is  the  stupendous  rock, 
called  Lofa  Wift,  rising  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid  to  about  350  feet 
high.  Near  it  is  another  rock  of  a  most  extraordinary  kind,  where  is 
a  deep  cavern,  into  which  the  waters  roll  with  a  noise  most  awful  and 
tremendous. 

23.  No  colonies  have  yet  been  planted  on  any  of  the  islands  in  Poly, 
nesia,  with  the  exception  of  one  of  the  Ladrone  Islands  which  was  colo. 
nized  by  Spain ;  and  many  of  the  islands  have  never  yet  been  visited. 

24.  The  inhabitants  have  no  political  connexion  with  any  of  the  other 
divisions  of  the  earth,  and  little  or  none  exists  between  any  two  of  its 
groups  or  separate  iislands,  each  being  governed  by'  its  own  chiefs,  and 
confining  its  friendships  or  hostilities  to  some  neighbouring  group  or 
island. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

1.  What  does  Polynesia  comprehend  ?  What  aj^e  the  principal  ialanda  in  Poly- 
nesia ?  3—4.  Describe  the  Friendly  Islands.  5.  The  Society  lalands.  By 
whom  were  they  discovered,  and  when  ? 

6.  Who  afterwards  visited  these  Islaxids,  ai|d  for  what?  7.  What  is  said  of  the 
soil  ?  8.  What  of  the  inhabitants,  their  language,  and  what  are  they  called  ? 
9.  What  is  said  of  the  Marquesas  ?    K).  Describe  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

II.  Name  the  chief  island,  and  describe  it.  IS.  What  celebrated  person  was  kiUed 
here  and  when  ?  Name  its  chief  town.  Name  the  capital  of  the  wtiole 
kingdom,  and  where  situated. 

13.  Whose  remains  were  taken  to  Honoru,  and  when  ?  14.  What  have  you  to  say 
of  these  Islands,  and  the  natives  T  1$,  16.  Describe  the  Carolines.  By  whom 
were  they  first  discovered,  and  when  ? 

17— SO.  Describe  the  Pelew  Islands,  and  relate  the  event  by  which  they  have 
attracted  considerable  notice. 

81.  Describe  the  Ladrones.  83.  What  are  the  colonies  that  have  been  idanted  in 
Polynesia?    M.  What  political  connexions  have  the  inhabitants  f 


VBE  OF  THE  GLOBES.    - 

'  1.  TIm  globes  are  t«K>  ■pherical  bodi«8»  luaiied  the  TsBftsfiruAL 
find  CxuBTiAL ;  the  convex  BOffftkce  of  the  former  is  eii^pofled  to  repre- 
sent  the  Btrtk,  that  of  die  latter,  the  Heaaen9. 

S.  The  TmxxsTKiAt.  6ix>bb  has  detineated  on  its  convexity  the  whole 
sorftee  of  the  Earth  and  Sea,  in  their  rdative  nxe,  form,  and  situation. 

3»  The  CELEonAL  Gu>bb  has  drawn  on  its  snriace  the  images  of  the 
several  etmBteUathnt,  and  the  principal  Hars^  according  to  their  rela. 
tive  magnitudes  and  the  dispositions  which  they  are  observed  to  have 
in  the  Heavens. 

4.  On  hoth  Globes  are  drawn  the  Circles  of  the  Sphere,  viz. :  the 
Equinoctial,  Eeliptic,  Tropict,  Polar  Circles,  Parallels  of  Latitude, 
Meridians,  or  Hotir  Circles,  &c« 

5.  'nie  appendages  to  the  Globes  are,  the  BroMen  Meridian,  the 
Hororary,  or  Hour  Circle,  the  ffsrixon,  the  Ouadrant  of  Altitude,  the 
Mariner^s  Compass,  dte. :  by  means  of  which  a  great  variety  of  pro. 
biems  in  Geography  and  Astronomy  may  be  easily  s<4ved,  Mnthout  the 
trouble  of  long  and  tedioos  calculations.  All  the  lines  and  circles  of 
the  Globes  are  explained  fai  pages  47  and  52. 

6.  On  the  Brazen  Mbkidun  are  marked  the  degrees  and  minutes 
ft'om  the  Equator  to  the  Poles  i  and  on  the  Hokison  are  delineated  the 
Fmnis  sfthe  Compass,  the  degrees  ai  AximHtk  and  Amplitude,  the 
SSgnsofthe  Zodiac,  and  the  Months  of  the  Year. 

'7.  llie  QuADXAMT  OF  Altitudb  is  a  small  slip  of  brass,  fitted  with  a 
serew  to  fasten  it  on  any  required  part  of  the  Brazen  Meridian,  and  is 
gradaated  to  108  degrees,  for  the  purpose  of  working  Problems ;  whra 
laid  on  the  meridiaB  of  any  place,  it  shows  its  latitude,  or  distance 
A^m  &e  fixator. 

A.  To  many  Globes  is  fitted  a  MiJtDmn*a  Gomfjss,  the  chief  use  of 
which  is  to  make  4he  Poles  of  the  Artificial  Globes  to  correspond  with 
th^se  of  die  Earth  ox  Heavens ;  in  doing  this,  the  variation  of  the 
Compass  must  be  allowed  for,  which  in  our  latitude  is  at  present  about 
23^^  west,  consequently,  the  Globe  must  be  so  placed  diat  the  Needle 
may  point  33^^  west  of  the  north  point  of  the  Cant 

9.  In  using  the  Globes,  keep  the  east  side^f  the  Horizon  towards 
you,  (unless  the  problem  requires  it  should  be  otherwise,)  then  you 
will  have  the  graduated  side  of  the  Meridian  in  view,  and  the  Quadrant 
of  Altitude  before  you. 

10.  With  the  Terrestrial  Globe,  a  few  curious  and  useful  experiments 
may  be  made,  whidi  do  not  properly  belong  to  the  regular  Problems, 
the  principal  of  which  are  the  following : — 

11.  Place  the  Globe  in  the  sunshine,  make  its  Poles  to  point  due 
north  and  south,  and  elevate  the  Pole  to  the  latitude  of  the  place ; 
bring  the  place  to  the  Brazen  Meridian,  die  Globe  will  then  exacdy 
eorreapond  with  the  situation  of  the  Earth  itseIC  All  those  places  on 
it^  oii  whidi  the  Sun  shmes,  are  then  in  reality  enjoying  the  light  of 
dayt,  while  widi  die  rest  it  is  night. 

Ifi.  If  at  any  hour  ajwedls  be  alnek  twr|>«n^iMmtarly  in  the  Mofth 
Pole,  and  the  Globe  be  so  placed,  that  the  Needle  point  towards  the, 

t  R 
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Sun,  and  out  no  aiimdow,  the  eleratioD  of  the  Pole  above  the  Horiioii 
will  be  the  8iiii*8  altitude  at  that  time. 

13.  If  the  Globe  be  pkeed  duo  Mnrth  and  aonth,  the  Pole  elevated 
to  the  latitade  of  the  place,  the  first  point  of  Ariea  on  the  Ecliptic 
brought  to  the  Braas  Meridian,  and  a  small  string  fastened  to  the  North 
Fble,  then  if  the  string  be  stretched  beyond  the  Globe,  and  moved  till 
its  shadow  fiills  u|^  the  opposite  Pole,  the  point  where  the  shadow 
cuts  the  Equator  will  show  the  hour  of  the  day. 

14.  The  following  Problems  are  selected  as  some  of  the  most  usefid 
and  general :  and  to  several  of  them  fie  annexed  directions  for  solving 
them  by  common  Maps. 

PROBLEM  L 

3b  find  ike  LaHtude  and  LengUmde  •/  ai^  piaee. 

Bring  the  given  place  to  the  graduated  side  of  the  Brazen  Meridian; 
the  degree  over  it  shows  the  Latitude,  and  the  degree  on  the  Equator 
under  the  Meridian  shows  the  Longitude. 

What  is  the  Latitude  and  Longitude  of  the  fottowmg  places  ? 
Alexandria,  in  Egypt, 
Bagdad,  in  Syria, 
Bencoolen,  in  Sumatra, 
Botany  Bay,  New-HoUand,     . 
Calcutta,  Bengal, 
Gibraltar,  Spain,  • 

Cape  of  Good  Hope^  Africa, 
Cape  Horn,  South*  Ameriea, 

N.  B. — These  Problems  may  be  solved  by  a  Map,  lUma : — Observe 
the  distance  of  the  #iven  place  from  the  nearest  parallel  of  latitude, 
and  the  same  proportionable  distance  on  either  the  right  or  left  hand 
side  of  the  Map,  from  the  same  parallel,  will  point  out  the  Lati,tndo; 
and  by  observing  what  distance  Uie  given  place  is  from  the  nearest 
meridian,  the  same  proportionabte  distance  either  at  the  top  or  bottom 
of  the  Map,  being  taken  from  the  same  meridian,  will  point  out  the 
Longitude. 

PROBLEM  n. 

7b  find  any  piaee  on  the  OMe,  when  <l»  Laiiimde  amd  Longi^uda-  are 
gvuew. 

Bring  the  given  degree  of  longitude  found  on  the  Equator  to  the 
Meridian ;  then  under  the  given  hititude  is  the  place  required. 

What  city  is  that  whose  latitude  is  40^  25'  N.,  and  whose  longitude 
is  3°  12'  W.  T 

Also  51°  31'  N.  latitude,  and  longitude  nothing  7 

Also  550  46'  N.  Uititade,  and  longitude  37<>  33'  E.  ? 

Answers:  3fadrt<2,  Xoni2ofi,  and  jtfbscoto. 

N.  B. — ^By  the  Map.  Find  the  given  latitude  on  the  right  and  left 
hatid  sides  of  die  Map,  snd  the  longitude  at  ^e  top  and  bottom ;  then 
with  a  pencil  trace  a  parallel  of  totitnde,  and  a  drela  of  longitude 
through  these  pomts,  and  when  they  intersect  each  other  will  be  the 
place  required. 


310  13' N. 

290  55'  E. 

33  20  N. 

44  24  E. 

3  49  N. 

102  10  E. 

34  00  S. 

.   151  23  E. 

22  35  N. 

88  29  E. 

.   36  5  N. 

5  22W. 

34  29  S. 

18  23  E. 

56  58  a 

67  JMW. 
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PROBLEM  m. 
To  find  9ueh  places  as  have  the  same  latitude  with  any  given  place. 

Bring  the  given  place  to  the  Meridian,  and  note  its  latitude  ;  then 
turn  the  globe,  and  all  the  places  which  pass  under  the  same  degree 
on  the  Meridian  have  the  same  latitude. 

What  places  have  nearly  the  same  latitude  with  Calcutta? 

Answer :  Keeho,  Formosa^  Sandwich  Islest  the  Jffavafma  in  thp  Island 
of  Cuba,  Mecca,  &c. 

Obs, — All  places  under  the  same  latitude  have  the  same  seasons, 
and  the  same  length  of  day  and  night,  but  the  degree  of  heat  and  cold 
varies  from  local  and  accidental  circumstances. 

What  places  have  the  same  latitude  with  Constantinople,  New. York, 
Oporto,  Naples,  &c.  7 

PROBLEM  IV. 

To  find  the  distance  and  bearing  of  any  two  places  on  the  Globe, 

Luy  the  graduated  edge  of  the  Quadrant  of  Altitude  over  both  places, 
and  the  number  of  degrees  between  them  being  multiplied  by  60  or 
69i,  vrill  give  the  distance  in  Geographical  or  English  miles. 

By  observing,  while  the  quadrant  lies  in  this  position,  what  point  of 
the  compass  runs  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  quadrant,  you  will  have 
the  rhomb,  or  point  of  the  compass,  that  shows  t^e  bearing  sought. 

What  is  the  bearing  and  distance  of  London  from  Rome,  from  Paris, 
from  Madrid,  from  St.  Petersburgh,  from  Constantinople,  and  from 
Stockholm? 

iN.  B.^-By  the  Map,  measure  the  space  between  London  and  the. 
se-veral  places  with  a  pair  of  compasses,  apply  it  to  the  sides  of  the 
Map,  and  reduce  the  number  of  degrees  it  contains  into  miles,  by  mul- 
tipl3ring  as  before. 

PROBLEM  V. 

To  find  the  difference  of  latitude  between  two  places*  > 

Bring  each  place  successively  to  the  Meridian,  and  count  the  num.  • 
ber  of  degrees  contaiaed  between  them  on  that  Meridian,  which  will 
be  the  difference  of  latitude  8ough{. 

On  having  found  the  latitude  of  each  place,  if  both  be  north,  or  both 
south,  subtract  the  lesser  from  the  greater,  the  remainder  will  be  the 
difference  of  latitude ;  but  if  the  latitude  of  one  place  be  north  and  the 
other  south,  add  the  latitudes  together,  and  the  sum  will  be  the  dif- 
ference of  th'e  latitudes  required. 

Examples. 

What  ia  the  difference  of  latitude  between  London  and  Constant!, 
xiople  ? 

Ans.—hoadon,         .  .        51^  31'  N. 

Constantinople,  .        41      1    N. 


10    30       Difference. 


WlMt  ia  tht  diffmnee  oTkdtude  between  Londoa  and  Botaa^ Biy  ? 
ilM^LondoB,  510  31'  N. 

BotenyBay*  34    00  8. 


85    31       Differenee. 


What  18  the  diflbience  oflatitnde  between 

Alexandria                        Zl^  13'  N.  and  Bencoolen  3P  49'  S. 

Archangel        .        .        04    34  N.andAatracan        .  46    31   N. 

Bagdad    ...        33    90  N.  and  Baenoe  Ayrea  34    35  S. 

Qraod  Cairo     .                30      3  N.  and  Calcutta         .  9S    35  N. 

PROBLEM  VI. 
Tkfind  mtt  the  pUee^wkiek  iWive  ike  mme  Ungituie  with  a  gnen  fUee* 

Bring  the  given  place  to  the  Meridian,  end  all  the  places  which  lie 
under  the  same  Meridian  will  hanre  the  same  longitude. 

What  places  have  the  same  longitude  with  London  t 

Answer:  Beurdetmx,  Ormty  Ac, 

What  places  nearly  correspond  in  kmgitnde  with  Moscow  ?      ^  * 

Answer  i  AUffo^  AmHtek,  Danuwetts,  and  Samdaroon, 

PROBLEM  Vn. 
2b  /md  ike  d^ftreaee  efhngiiude  between  twefUwee, 
Bring  each  place  successively  to  the  Bferidian,  and  on  the  Equator 
count  the  number  of  degrees  intercepted  between  them,  and  H  wUi  give 
die  difference  of  longitude  required. 

Or  if  both  longitudes  be  east,  or  both  west,  subtract  the  lesser  loo- 
gilnde  from  the  grsaler,  die  leaiainder  w31  be  the  difiereneo. 

Examples. 
What  is  the  difference  of  longitude  between  Madrid  and  Rome  t 
^ia»^_Rome,         .       21<>  29'  E. 
Madrid,  3    19   W. 


34    41        Difference^oflongitiide. 

What  is  the  diilerence  (^longitude  between  Madrid  and  New.Yoric  t 
ilns.— New-Yorit,    .    74*  11'  W. 
Madrid,  .      3    12  W. 


70    59        Difference  of  longitude. 


What  is  the  difference  of  longitude  between 


Dublin 
Copenhagen 
Mexico  . 
Pekin 


6«»    6'  W.  and  Dantzic     .  18°  34'  E.. 

12    31   E.  and  Delhi         .  .        77    45   E. 

100      6   W.  and  Paris  9    M   E. 

116    24   E.  and  St.  Helena  5    46   W. 


PRpBLEJM  VIIL 
2b  find  wkat  number  of  miles  is  equal  to  a  degree  of  longitude  in  any 
latitude. 
Take  the  distance  between  two  meridians  at  the  given  latitude,  with 
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«  pair  «f  eompMMflK  and  apply  it  to  tlia  Equator.  Then  say,  as  the 
distance  in  de^^ees  between  the  Meridians,  is  to  the  number  of  degrees 
it  ninsblas  «b  fhe  Btittater,  so  is  end  degree  of  the  given  pla6e,  to  the 
namber  of  miles  k  contains  in  that  lafitad49. 

How  aaany  aiUe*  answer  to  a  degree  of  longitiide  in  SO,  90,  ^,  50, 
and  70  degrees -of  north  latitude  ? 

Am^U  90<^  Noith  liSititnde  65  nules  EngUsfa. 

30       .  .50        Do. 

40    .        .        .        53        Do. 

50        ...     48         Do. 

70  ...  33  Do. 
Ok94 — The  solution  of  this  Piroblem  by  the  Map  is  exactly  the  same 
«s  by  the  Globe.  From  the  inclination  of  the  MeikBans,  as  they  in- 
crease in  distance  from  the  £<2aator,  it  is  evident  that  the  degrees  on 
the  parallels  of  latitude,  must  consequently  decrease  from  the  Equator 
to  the  Poles,  where  the  meridiadds  all  sMot  in  a  point.  Hence  it  is, 
that  a  degree  of  longitode  is  nowhere  the  same,  but  upon  the  same 
IMurallel;  and  tlust  upon  the  Equator  only,  a  dtgttt  of  lot^udt  is  equal 
to  a  degne  <tf  ImiUude. 

PROBLEM  IX. 

T»  reet^y  ike  OMefmr  tu^  flmee^ 

Find  the  latituiie  of  the  plaee,  and  devate  the  Pole  as  many  degrees 

above  the  horizon ;  then  will  the  given  place,  when  brought  under  tho 

Mendian,  be  in  the  zenith;  set  the  Index  to  12  at  noon,  and  by  means 

of  the  compass  set  the  globe  so  that  its  north  pole  may  point  4ne  north. 

ExAicnLBt. 

Ilecfify  the  Globe  for  London  by  elevating  the  north  pole  51}°  above 
the  horizon,  Aen  proce^  as  above  directod. 

Rec^  th6  Globe  for  the  latitude  of 
Archangel  .        .        64®  32*  N.    Bombay       .        ,        18*»  57'  N. 
Cairo  .        .        30      3   N.    Canton         .        .        23      8   N. 

Swan  River         .        32      0   S.     St.  Helena  .        .        15    55   S. 

06s. — ^When  the  |dace  is  in  the  southern  latitude,  the  south  must  be 
elevated* 

PROBLEM  X. 

2b  Jind  the  difference  of  time  hettpeen  awy  twe  plaeee. 

IKvide  the  ditference  of  longitude  by  15,  the  result  will  be  the  dif. 
ference  of  time :  that  is,  the  place  that  is  to  the  eastward  of  the  other 
Vvill  be  so  much  later  in  time  than  the  other,  and  that  which  is  west- 
ward  will  be  earlier. 

Or  bring  one  of  the  given  places  to  the  Meridian,  and  set  the  hour 
circle  to  12;  then  bring  the  other  pfaioe  under  the  Meridian,  and  the 
hour  circle  will  point  out  die  difference  of  time. 

Examples. 

What  is  the  difference  of  time  between  Ars.  mms. 

Carthagena,  in  America,  and  Cape  Comorin  ?         .        .  10    46 

Jerusalem  and  Mecca  7 0    20 

SB  s 
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PROBLEM  XI. 

frto  it  k  anif  given  iour  €t  9m  plaee^  tajmd  v>h^  ti$ne  iiitttt  say 
other  fUee^ 

Bring  ihe  place  where  the  tiiiie  ie  ghren  to  the  Meri(Kaii,aiid  eet  the 
Hour  Index  to  the  given  time,  (which  ie  easily  done,  by  observing  that 
the  upper  13  repreaents  noon,  and  tiiat  the  Globe  tarns  <m  its  axis  from 
toeet  10  eoaf,)  then  bring  the  other  place  to  Ihe  Meridian,  and  the  Index 
will  point  to  the  time  required.  If  the  place  where  the  time  ia  required 
is  weetward,  it  has  noon  Uaer  than  the  other,  if  eaetward,  sooner. 
What  is  the  time  at  Barbadoes  when  )  Nearly  5  in  the  Morning,  Bar. 

it  is  0  in  the  Morning  at  London  7  (     badoes  being  west  of  Ixmdon. 

^'i^^'  "^^  ' ^ **  ^'°^'  '*  \^  "^"'«»  P»"  "  *'  «8^    • 
-At  Canton,  when  noon  at  New. York  ?  }-^  past  19  at  night. 
At  Kingston,  in  Jamaica,  when  4  in  the  ^44  minntes  past  10  in  the  Eve. 

Morning  at  Paris  7  \     ning. 

When  it  is  noon  at-Loodon,  what  o*ciock  is  it  at  Venice,  Constanti. 
nople,  and  Lima  7 

N.  B. — ^By  the  Map.  Divide  the  nunaber  of  degrees  of  longitude 
between  the  two  places  by  15 ;  then,  if  the  place  where  the  time  is 
required  be  eaettotwd  of  tfa«  other,  add  the  quotient  to  the  given  time ; 
if  weetward,  eubtraet  it,  and  you  will  have  the  hour  of  the  day  either 
J^fore^  or  after  noon. 

PROBLEM  XII. 
7h  repreeent  a  Parallel  Sphere^  a  Right  Sphere^  and  an  Oblique  Sphere. 

Tarn  the  Brass  Meridian  till  the  Equator  is  in  the  plane  of  the  ho. 
rizon ;  the  parallels  will  then  coincide  with  the  horizon^  as  they  do 
with  the  Equator,  and  form  a  Parallel  Sphere. 

•    Turn  the  meridian  till  the  poles  ure  in  the  horizon ;  the  parallels 
wUl  then  be  at  right  angles  to  the  horizon,  and  form  a  Right  Sphere. 

Let  the  globe  be  in  any  situation,  except  these  two,  and  it  wiU  form 
an  Oblique  Sphere. 

PROBLEM  XIIL 

7b  find  the  Suv^e  Flaee^  Declination,  and  the  place  to  which  he  wiU  he 
vertical  on  any  given  day. 
Look  for  the  given  day  on  the  wooden  horizon,  and  against  it  is  the 
sign  and  degree  of  the  ecliptic  which  the  sun  is  in  at  that  time ;  find 
the  same  sign  and  degree  on  the  ecliptic  line  on  the  globe,  and  bring 
it  to  the  meridian,  the  degree  over  it  will  be  the  sun's  declination,  and 
all  places  which  pass  under  the  same  degree  when  the  globe  Is  tanie4 
on  its  a^is,  will  have  the  i^un  vertical  on  the  given  day. 

EXAWLBS. 

What  is  the  sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic,  his  declination,  and  to  what 
places  on  the  globe  will  he  be  vertical  on  the  1st  of  March,  the  4th  of 
July,  and  the  10th  of  August  ? 

N.  B.--^By  the  Map.  Seek  for  die  given  month  in  the  Table  of  the 
Signs  of  the  Zodiac,  and  see  on  what  day  the  sun  enters  the  sign  an- 
swering to  it;  and  as  the  sun  appears  to  move  nearly  one  degree  per 
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day,  it  will  be  easy  to  reckon  how  many  degrees  he  is  advanced  k  that 
sign ;  then  find^the  same  sign  and  degree  on  the  ecliptic  in  a  Map  of 
the  World;  and  with  a  pair  of  compasses,  take  its  nearest  distance  from 
the  Equator,  and  apply  it  to  the  side  of  the  Map,  you  will  then  have 
the  declination ;  and  al^  the  places  under  that  parallel  of  latitude  will 
have  the  sun  Tertical  that  day. 

PROBLEM  XIV. 

2b  find  the  time  of  the  Suvfe  Rising  and  Setting  at  any  given  place 
and  day* 
Rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude  of  the  given  place.;  bring  the  sun's 
place  in  the  ecliptic  to  the  meridian,  and  set  the  hour  circle  to  12  at 
noon ;  then  turn  the  globe  eastward  till  the  sun's  place  is  brought  ex. 
actly  on  a  level  with  the  horizon,  and  the  hour  circle  will  indicate  the 
time  of  the  sun's  rising :  on  the  sun's  place  being  brought  to  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  horizon,  the  hour  circle  will  point  out  the  time  of  his 
settmg. 

EXAMFLBS. 

At  what  time  will  the  Sun  rise  and  )  At  6  in  the  Moitiing  and  at  6  in 

set  at  London,  March  Slsi  ?  I     the  Evening. 

At  Paris,  March  16th  7  ^At  6h.  5m.  a.  m.  and  5h«  55m.  f.  k. 
At  Canton,  September  12th  ?  ^  About  the  same  time  as  the  preceding. 
At  Rome,  January  23d?  }>  At  7h.  30m.  a.  m.  and  4h.  30m.  p.  m. 

PROBLEM  XV. 

7b  represent  the  Face  of  the  Heavene  as  seen  from  any  given  place  on 
the  Earth  at  any  hour  of  the  night. 

Rectify  the  Celestial  Globe  for  the  given  latitude,  zenith,  and  sun's 
place ;  then  turn  it  round  till'  the  Index  points  to  the  given  hour,  and 
the  upper  hemisphere  will  represent  the  visible  half  of  the  heavens  for 
that  time ;  all  the  stars  upon  the  globe  being  then  in  such  a  situation 
as  to  correspond  exactly  with  those  in  the  visible  part  of  the  heavens. 

If  the  globe  be  placed  due  north  and  south  by  the  Compass,  every 
star  on  the  Globe  will  point  towards  the  corresponding  star  in  the 
Heavens,  by  which  means,  the  Constellations  and  remarkable  stars  may 
be  easily  known.  All  those  stars  which  are  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
horizon  are  then  rising  in  the  eastern  side  of  the  heavens ;  all  those  in 
the  western  are  setting  in  the  western  side  of  the  heavens :  and  all 
those  under  the  meridian  are  culminating.*  If  the  globe  be  slowly 
turned  on  its  axis  from  east  to  west»  the  Index  will  successively  point 
out  the  times  when  the  different  stars  rise,  culminate,  and  set. 

EXAMFLES* 

Represent  the  face  of  the  heavens  at  London  on  the  24th  of  April, 
at  9  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  on  the  24th  of  September,  at  10  in  the 
morning. 

N.  B< — ^When  the  Globe  is  to  be  placed  due  north  or  south  by  the 
Compass,  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  variation  of  the  needle, 
which  is  about  23  degrees  westerly. 

■  «  Passiner  the  meridian. 
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SSS^'^-    . 

Counlnfor  Ska, 
"       -    Atlantic      •       - 

.  isrsit. 

ibdims          .      • 

•    India 

13 

'4N. 

'     80    33S. 

Ibhon^Port 

*       -    ftSorca     ^       - 

40 
30 

35  N. 

43  N. 

.  3  4SW. 
-       3    34E. 

Malacca         •      • 

-       .    Malaya       .       • 

S 

11  N. 

-    103    15  S. 

Malta     •       -       - 

-    Mediterranean  • 

35 

54  N. 

-      14    30E. 

ManiUa 

*   Phitippine  let.    • 
.       -    Caribb.  Sea 

14 

36  N. 

.    130    53  S. 

Martini<|tte     -       - 

14 

36  N. 

•      01      8W. 

Mecca    -       •       - 

^       .   Arabia        -       - 

SI 

30  N. 

-      40    35  E. 

Mexico           -       - 

-       .    America     -       - 

19 

36  N. 

99      6W. 

Montreal        •       - 

-    Lower  Canada  • 

45 

31  N. 

•      73    30W. 

Moscow         .       . 

-    Russia 

55 

46  N. 

37    33  E. 

Nankin 

-       -    caiina         •       . 

3S 

5N. 

.    118    47  E. 

Naples    -       .       . 

-       -    Italy           -       - 

40 

50  N. 

.      1*   17  E. 

Niagara 

.    :  ^SSL'"^  : 

43 

ON. 

.     78    33W. 

Ntee       -      .      - 

43 

43  N. 

'       7    17B. 

North  Cum    - 

.       .    Lapland     -       - 

71 

ION. 

.     36     OE, 

Optato    .       .       - 
Oxiaxd  Observatory 

-    Portugal     - 
•       -    England     •       • 

41 
51 

ION. 

45  N. 

8  87W. 
■        1    15W. 

Falezmo 

-       -    Sicily         -       - 

38 

7N. 

•      13    31  E. 

Fans  Observatory 

-    France 

48 

50  N. 

'       3    30E. 

Pekin     -       •       • 

-    China 

99 

54  N. 

•    116    37  E. 

Port  Royal     -       - 

-       .    Russia        .       . 

50 

SON. 

-      30    19E. 

-    Jamaica     - 

17 

55  N. 

.      76    53W. 

Praise 

-       •    Bohemia    •       - 

50 

5N. 

-      14    34E. 

Presburr 

-    Lower  Canada  • 

48 

8N. 

.      17    10  B. 

<^bec          -       < 

40 

48  N. 

.      71    low. 

Quito      • 

-       -    Peru          -       - 

0 

13  S. 

.     78    31W. 

Rome     .       .       . 

-       -    Italy           .       . 
.       -    Chili          -       - 

41 

54  N. 

.      13    89E. 

St.  lago          -       - 

33 

30  S. 

.      70    44W. 

Samarcand     • 

-       -    W.Tartary 

39 

36  N. 

•      64    15  E. 

Sbirauz 

-       -    Persia        -       - 

39 

40  N. 

•     58    43E. 

Stockholm      •       • 

•    Sweden      • 

59 

31  N. 

18     4E. 

Suez       .       .       . 

-       -    Africa         .     •• 

S9 

59  N. 

•      33    35E. 

Swan  Klver 

-       -    New-HoUand     - 

33 

0  S. 

-    11«     OE. 

Sydney 

•       -    New  South  Wales 

33 

53  S. 

'    151    13  E. 

Syracuse 
Teneriffe  Peak       • 

-       -Isle  of  Sicily      - 

37 

3  N. 

.      15    17  E. 

-    Canary  Islands  • 

38 

17  N. 

.      16    40W. 

Tobolsk          -       - 

-    Siberia 

. 

58 

13  N. 

-      68    95E. 

Tomea 

-       •    Lapland 

. 

05 

51  N. 

•      34    ISE. 

TripoU            -       - 

-       -    Baibsry 

. 

33 

54  N. 

-      13    11  E. 

Venice    -       -       - 

•       -    Italy 

. 

45 

SON. 

-      13    30E. 

Vera  Cruz 

-       .    Mexico 

. 

19 

13  N. 

.      96     8W. 

Versailles      -  •     - 

-    France 

. 

48 

48  N. 

.       3     7  E. 

Vienna  Observatory 

-       -    Austria      • 

t. 

48 

13  N. 

•      16    31  E. 

Vincont,  Cape  St. 

'       '    Spain 

. 

37 

3N. 

.       9      IW. 

Warsaw        -       - 

-       -    Poland 

. 

53 

14  N. 

.     31  V  3  E. 

York       -       -       - 

-       -    England     • 

. 

53 

59  N. 

1      6W. 

York       -       -       - 

-    Upper  Canada   • 

43 

33  N. 

.      79    14  W. 
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Namm  of  placet, 
Albany           -       • 

-       .    New-York 

iMUkudM. 

4SP  38' N. 

LengUudm. 
-      7r»44'W. 

Alexandria     - 

•       -    Dist.  of  Columbia 

38    «  N. 

-     77      4W. 

Annapolis 

-       -    Maryland 

39      ON. 

.     76    43W. 

Augusta 
Baltimore       •       • 

-    Georgia 
-       .       •    Maryland 

33    38N. 

-     81    54W. 

39    17  N. 

.     76    36W. 

Bangor 

-       .    Maine        -       - 

44    47  N. 

.     68    47W. 

Boston 

-       •    Massachusetto  - 

43    SON. 

-     71      4W. 
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Brooklyn 


Barlington 
Charietton 
Charlaatown 


Detroit 

DoDaldconville 

Eaatport 

Frankfoft 

HajTubarff 

Hartford 

HunU  villa 


Jackson 


UttleRock 

Louis,  St. 

Looia  villa 

MillodgaTille 

Mobile 

Montpelier 

Nantncket 

Naahrille 

Natchex 

New-Haven 

New-Orleans 

Newport 

New-York 

Norfolk 

Pensacola 

Fhiladelirfiia 

Pittsbuiy 

Portland 

Portsmouth 

Providence 

Raleigh 

Richmond 

Salem     - 

Savannah 

Tallahassee 

Trenton 


Wasbiitotoh  Citt 
WiUnington   • 


New-York 

M-ti'N. 

-     74« 

>V 

New-York 

« 

53  N. 

-     78 

55  W. 

Vermont 

44 

»N. 

-      73 

ISW. 

Soufli  Carolina 

3S 

«7N. 

-     80 

ow. 

4i 

93  N. 

-     71 

sw. 

Ohio           -       - 

so 

•  N. 

•     84 

32  W. 

New-Hampshire 
Hichifan  Territorjr 

4S 

19  N. 

-     71 

90W. 

4S 

94  N. 

-     83 

58W. 

Louisiana 

10 

3N. 

-     01 

3W. 

Maine         •       - 
ienifackr 

44 

SB 

54  N. 

14  N. 

-  66 

-  84 

56W. 
40  W. 

40 

16  N. 

-     76 

50  W. 

41 

46  N. 

-      T3 

SOW. 

AI^Kmi^m 

S4 

SON. 

•     86 

57  W. 

Indiana      -       - 

ao 

55  N. 

-     80 

5W. 

Mississippi 
MtssourT  -       . 

SS 

S8 

9SN. 
36  N. 

•    go 

-     03 

8W. 
8W. 

Arkansas  Territory 

S4 

34  N. 

-      OS 

WW. 

Missouri     -       - 

S8 

36  N. 

-     80 

36  W. 

Kentockv 

S8 

SN. 

•     85 

30  W. 

Georgia 

a 

7N. 

-     83 

30  W. 

Alabama    - 

so 

40  N. 

-     88 

11  W. 

Vermont    - 

44 

17  N. 

-     79 

SOW. 

Massachusetts  • 

41 

16  N. 

-     70 

7W. 

Tennessee 

36 

ION. 

•     86 

«iW. 

Mississippi 

Si 

34  N. 

-     »I 

94  W. 

Connecticut 

41 

17  N. 

-     79 

57W. 

Louisiana  • 

SO 

57  N. 

-     00 

6W. 

41 

99  N. 

.     71 

91  W. 

New-York 

40 

43  N. 

-     74 

IW. 

Virgmia      -       - 

36 

53  N. 

-     76 

low. 

Florida       •       - 

SO 

38  N. 

-     87 

19  W. 

Pennsylvania     • 

SO 

57  N. 

-     75 

low. 

Pehnaylvania     - 

40 

38  N. 

•     80 

8W. 

Maine        •       - 

43 

SON. 

-     70 

90  W. 

New-Hampshin 

4S 

4N. 

-     70 

45  W. 

Rhode  Island     - 

41 

50  N. 

-     71 

99  W. 

North  Carolina  - 

S9 

47  N. 

-     78 

48  W. 

Virginia      - 

S7 

39  N. 

-     Tt 

91 W. 

Massachusette  . 

4S 

31  N. 

-     70 

S3W. 

Georgia      -       . 
Florida      -       - 

SS 

SO 

9N. 
38  N. 

-     81 

•     84 

SW. 
SOW. 

New-Jersey 

40 

14  N. 

-     74 

SOW. 

Alahaw^y       . 

SS 

IS  N. 

-     87 

49  W. 

nUnois       -       . 

S8 

50  N. 

-     80 

9W. 

Dist.  of  ColumbU 

38 

58  N. 

-     76 

55  W. 

Delaware  - 

SO 

41  N. 

-     75 

98  W. 

THE    END. 
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COMPREHENSIVE  SYSTEM 

OF 

MODERN    GEOGRAPHY   AND    HISTORY: 

RETISED  AND  ENLARGED 

From  the  London  edition  of  "  Pionock's  Modern  Geographj^"  and  adapted  to  the 
me  of  Academies  and  Schools  in  the  United  States. 


BY     EDWIN    WILLIAMS, 
Author  of  the  New  Universal  Gazetteer,  New  York  Annual  Register,  etc 


NEW-YORK : 

BLISS,    WADSWOKTH    AND    COt 
111  Fulton  Street. 

Extracted  critical  remarks  from  the  English  Reviews  of 
Piunock's  Modern  Geography  and  History. 

*'  JIfr.  Pinnoek'9  Catechisms  and  other  publications  have  made  his  name  univer- 
sally known  throughout  the  country,  as  one  of  the  most  meritorious  and  succenfhl 
authors  in  this  department  of  literature,  who  have  ever  directed  their  attention  to  in- 
form the  rising  generation.  The  present  volume  is,  in  all  respects,  worthy  of  his 
name  *.  it  is  well  conceived,  well  arranged,  diligently  edited,  and  beautifully  rot  up, 
at  a  very  moderate  cost.  By  mingling  the  attractions  of  history  with  the  dry  de- 
tails of  geographical  science,  the  study  is  rendered  pleasing  and  interesting.  Ample 
intelligence  is  produced  in  the  first  instrnce,  and  then  the  learner  is  judiciously  ez- 
erciMd  by  questions  on  the  subjects  as  they  occur."— Zftterar}*  Otaette, 

**  This  is  truly  the  age  of  intellectual  improvement,  and  in  every  form  and  man- 
ner exertions  are  multiplied  to  advance  it.  Daily  the  unwearied  presi  teems  with 
new  publications  in  aid  of  truth  and  knowledge.  Compendiums,  abridgments,  and 
compresswents  of  scientific  lore,  rapidly  succeed  each  other  in  their  pretensions  to 
public  favour ;  and  it  is  now  a  point  of  competition  amongst  authors  and  publish- 
ers to  give  the  greatest  quantity  of  valuable  information  for  the  least  money.  It 
was,  however,  it  seems,  reserved  for  the  experienced  author  of  the  work  before  us 
to  excel  all  his  predecessors  in  this  particular ;  and  we  cannot  restrain  our  admira- 
tion when  we  observe  the  immense  collection  of  geographical  and  historical  learn- 
ing comprised  in  this  little  book.  It  is  impossible,  in  the  limits  to  which  this  no- 
tice can  extend,  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  plan  of  Mr.  Pinnock'»  work: 
suffice  it,  that  its  title  is  fully  answered  in  the  compilation,  and  that  it  is,  in  our 
judgment,  eminently  calculiUed  to  supercede  the  use  of  those  elementwy  geogra- 
phical works  in  present  use,  which,  however  useful  they  may  be,  are  utterly  poor 
and  meagre  when  compared  to  this.  The  astronomical  portion  of  Air.  Pimtock^t 
book  is  excellent,  and  the  historical  memoranda,  which  follow  the  account  of  each 
country,  are  highly  interesting)  uid  tend  to  enliven  the  study  of  geography,  while 
they  fhrnish  a  fund  of  instruction  to  the  learner. 
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"  Ob  the  whole,  this««/t«m  tii  parvo,  for  sach  it  pre-erainently  is,  it  calqilatod  to 
leeome  a  unirenal  instrucfor  io  the  knowledge  of  the  eacth>  It  i^l  not  be  con- 
iaed  fo  die  bm  of  aeteob,  for  tdolu  wiU  fliid  it  •  Taluabl^  eddiaon  to  their  Mbhtil 
tore.— Oanmr. 

"  This  is  nnqaestioDsMy  the  Mry  eAsofMtt  work  of  th:e  sort  that  has  hitharto 
med  frofli  the  press,  and  it  is  but  doing  a  bare  act  of  justice  to  the  public-spiritad ' 
MibHshers  to  say,  that  Uiey  deserve  the  most  unlimited  patronage.  The  literary 
urranrement  of  the  whole  does  great  credit  ^  the  well-fcQOwn  talents  and  inde- 
htigable  rcwearch  of  Ifr.  Pt»iMC«,  and  instead  of  the  study  being,  as  was  IhecsM 
lome  twenty  years  ago,  dry,  and  almost  appa^Uhg,  it  is  rendered  familiar  and  ea- 
ertaining,  from  its  being  mixed  up  with  numerous  anecdotes  associated  with  the 
ilstory  of  the  coantnes  deseribe<}." — Berkshire  O^q^ide, 

"  A  truly  compreheneive  compendium  of  geographical  and  historical  informatieo, 
odiciously  blended,  h*s  been  heretofore  a  great  desideratum.  Mr.  PimnocVt 
lame  has  for  many  years  been  a  standard  warranty^to  school  books ;  and  this,  hii 
ast  labour,  Ailly  sustains  his  established  reputation.  It  is  a  very  comprehsBiifs 
:oiidensation  of  all  which  is  necessary  in  teaching  the  important  science  of  ga»- 
P'aphy.  The  statistical  details  of  countries  are  pleasantly  relieved  by  aseriasof 
idffiirable  hietofieal  memoranda^  which  bear  evidence  pf  fidelity  and  a  deep  re- 
learch.  We  are  surprised,  in  looking  through'  the  book,  tP  observe  whatarart 
luantity  of  instruction  is  comprised  in  its  446  fiages.'*— $imi^  Timef, 

**  We  have  just  bqw  before  us  a  handsome  and  ctympsct  little  yolnme,  <*  got  np" 
Krith  great  care,  taste,  and  JudnneBt :  **  A  Orttmmar  of  Modem  Qeograpiaf  end 
Hietoni."  The  quantity  of  really  oieful  information  that  it  contains  is  astonishisg. 
—La  BetUe  AeeembUe, 

"  To  Mr,  Pinnock  belongs  the  merit  of  inventing  those  Catechisms  of  Science 
iBd  GeBftral  Knowledge,  which  even  a  Lord  Chancellor  condescended  to  read  sad 
.o  praise.  Nothing  nfore  is  necessary  to  be  said  to  recommend  his  book  ia  every 
quarter." — Lqmdon  Magatitie, 

**  Orommar  of  QeographM  and  Bietory. — Every  person  engaged  in  the  educa- 
tion of  children,  will  be  much  plessed  to  turn  over  the  pages  of  one  of  the  bo*,  be> 
cause  most  simplified,  and  at  the  same  time  compendious  works  on  Geogruhy, 
that  hsB  ever  vet  appeared.  Tlb|e  name  of  Pinnoci  stand,s  at  the  head  of  moden 
pioneers  in  the  march  of  Juvenile  Intellect ;  and  the  present  volume  is  another 
exhibition  of  his  meritorious  industry.  |t  is  announced  kmong  pur  advertisements, 
and  we  are  sure  that  our  readen^  w|U  be  thankful,  for  thus  having  specially  direct- 
ed their  aitention  to  so  useful,  elegaQt,  and  withal  pery  cheap  a  pubUcatioB."— 
TcsmtoB  Comrier. 

"  PinnoeVt  Modem  Oeographi/.—W*  call  the  attention  of  our  readers,  snd 
more  especially  the  heads  of  seminaries,  to  auselijil,  splendid,  and  •t^'Klarly  cheap 
little  work,  just  published  by  Poole  and  Edward*^  entitled  "  A  Oomprehentine 
Grammar  of  Modem  Geography  and  Bittory,"  Without  any  exception,  it  is  the 
best  book  of  the  sort  hitherto  pubii8hed."-<rlFtn42sor  Berald, 

**  This  little  book  is  of  a  description  much  superior  to  the  ordinanr  class  of  school 
books.  Its  author  needs  no  praise  from  us,  as  his  long  and  faithful  services  to  the 
cause  of  education  have  met  that  general  approbation  which  is  their  fittest  and 
highest  reward .  We  are  happy  to  say,  that  the  same  judicious  industry  which  dis- 
tinguished his  smaller  works  for  tiie  benefit  of  children,  is  displayed  in  fuU  force  in 
the  little  volume  now  on  our  table.  It  is  well  arranged,  and  written  in  a  clear,  simple 
style.  But  it  is  also  much  more  than  a  mere  outline  of  Geography,  for  it  contaias 
an  admirable  summary  of  the  most  important  points  in  history  and  chrpnology :  and 
its  pa^ea  are  interspersed  with  interesting  physical  facts  relating  tp  the  vari<His 
countries  under  consideration.  We  approve  much  of  the  catechetical  system  of 
teaching,  which  is  provided  for  by  questions  appended  to  each  section.  These  will 
enable  the  self-iustructor  to  ascertain  with  ease  and  certainty  what  real  prwress  he 
has  made  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  A  ffood  treatise  of  this  compr^eDsive 
nature  has  long  been  wanting  in  our  schools.  To  those  whose  time  will  not  per- 
pvt  them  to  torn  to  more  ponderous  sources  of  information,  and  to  those  who  tuj 
wiA  to  refresh  their  memories,  by  looking  over  an  accurate  summary  offsets  tr- 
ready  known,  we  heartily  recommend  this  Qeography  as  the  bfitielementary  work 
we  have  seen."— i^Muteii  Weekiy  Review,  U^XgnSt       ^ 
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